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PREFACE 


The  present  volume  completes  a  -work  to  which  the  au- 
thor had  long  looked  forward  as  the  crowning  effort  of 
his  literary  career. 

The  idea  of  writing  a  life  of  "Washington  entered  at 
an  early  day  into  his  mind.  It  was  especially  pressed 
upon  his  attention  nearly  thirty  years  ago  while  he  was 
in  Europe,  by  a  proposition  of  the  late  Mr.  Archibald 
Constable,  the  eminent  publisher  of  Edinburgh,  and  he 
resolved  to  undertake  it  as  soon  as  he  shoiild  return  to  the 
United  States,  and  be  within  reach  of  the  necessary  docu- 
ments. Various  circumstances  occurred  to  prevent  him 
from  carrying  this  resolution  into  prompt  effect.  It  re- 
mained, however,  a  cherished  purpose  of  his  heart,  which 
he  has  at  length,  though  somewhat  tardily,  accomplished. 

The  manuscript  for  the  present  volume  was  nearly 
ready  for  the  press  some  months  since,  but  the  author,  by 
applying  himself  too  closely  in  his  eagerness  to  finish  it, 
brought  on  a  nervous  indisposition,  which  unfitted  him 
for  a  time  for  the  irksome  but  indispensable  task  of  re- 
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vision.  In  this  he  has  been  kindly  assisted  by  his  nephew, 
Pierre  Munro  Irving,  who  had  previously  aided  him  in 
the  course  of  his  necessary  researches,  and  who  now  care- 
fully collated  the  manuscript  with  the  works,  letters,  and 
inedited  documents  from  which  the  facts  had  been  de- 
rived. He  has  likewise  had  the  kindness  to  superintend 
the  printing  of  the  volume,  and  the  correction  of  the 
proof  sheets.  Thus  aided,  the  author  is  enabled  to  lay 
the  volume  before  the  public. 

How  far  this,  the  last  labor  of  his  pen,  may  me6t  with 
general  acceptation  is  with  him  a  matter  of  hope  rather 
than '  of  confidence.  He  is  conscious  of  his  own  short- 
comings and  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  oratory  of 
which  the  character  of  Washington  has  recently  been 
made  the  theme.  Grateful,  however,  for  the  kindly  dis- 
position which  has  greeted  each  successive  volume,  a6d 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  indulgence  he  has  experi- 
enced from  the  public  thtough  a  long  literary  career,  now 
extending  through  more  than  half  a  century,  he  resigns 
his  last  volume  to  its  fate,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  he  has  at  length  reached  thej3lose  of  his  task,  and 
with  the  comforting  assurance  that  it  has  been  with  him 
a  labor  of  love,  and  as  such  has  to  a  certain  degree  car- 
ried with  it  its  own  reward. 

Washington  Ieving. 

SuNNTSiDE,  April,  1859  • 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE   NEW   GOVERNMENT — DOMESTIC   AND   POEEIGN   RELATIONS — WASHINQTOn'S 

ANXIODS    POSITION ITS     DIFFICDLTIES WITHOUT     CABINET     OE    CONSTITn- 

TIONAL     ADVISERS JOHN     JAY HAMILTON HIS     EFFICIENT     SUPPORT    OF 

THE    CONSTITUTION  AND    THEORETIC    DOUBTS JAMES   MADISON KNOX HIS 

CHABACTERISTICS. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  Washington  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  administration.  He  had  won  laurels  in  the  field : 
would  they  continue  to  flourish  in  the  cabinet  ?  His  position 
was  surrounded  by  difficulties.  Inexperienced  in  the  duties  of 
civil  administration,  he  was  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  untried 
system  of  government,  composed  of  States  and  people,  as  yet  a 
mere  experiment,  to  which  some  looked  forward  with  buoyant 
confidence, — ^many  with  doubt  and  apprehension. 

He  had  moreover  a  high-spirited  people  to  manage,  in  whom 
a  jealous  passion  for  freedom  and  independence  had  been  strength- 
ened by  war,  and  who  might  bear  with  impatience  even  the  re- 
straints of  self-imposed  government.  The  constitution  which  he 
was  to  inaugurate  had  met  with  vehement  opposition,  when 
VOL.  v. — 1 
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under  discussion  in  the  General  and  State  governments.  Only 
three  States,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Georgia,  had  accepted 
it  unanimously.  Several  of  the  most  important  States  had 
adopted  it  by  a  mere  majority ;  five  of  them  under  an  ex- 
pressed expectation  of  specified  amendments  or  modifications ; 
while  two  States,  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina,  still  stood 
aloof. 

It  is  true,  the  irritation  produced  by  the  conflict  of  opinions 
in  the  general  and  State  conventions,  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
subsided ;  but  circumstances  might  occur  to  inflame  it  anew.  A 
diversity  of  opinions  still  existed  concerning  the  new  govern- 
ment. Some  feared  that  it  would  have  too  littlfe  control  over 
the  Individual  States ;  that  the  political  connection  would  prove 
too  weak  to  preserve  order  and  prevent  civil  strife ;  others,  that 
it  would  be  too  strong  for  their  separate  independence,  and  would 
tend  toward  consolidation  and  despotism. 

The  very  extent  of  the  country  he  was  called  upon  to  govern, 
ten  times  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  republic,  must  have 
pi-essed  with  weight  upon  Washington's  mind.  It  presented  to 
the  Atlantic  a  front  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  divided  into  indi- 
vidual States,  differing  in  the  forms  of  their  local  governments, 
differing  from  each  other  In  interests,  in  territorial  magnitudes, 
in  amount  of  population,  in  manners,  soils,  climates  and  produc- 
tions, and  the  characteristics  of  their  several  peoples. 

Beyond  the  Alleghanies  extended  regions  almost  boundless, 
as  yet  for  the  most  part  wild  and  uncultivated,  the  asylum  of 
roving  Indians  and  restless,  discontented  white  men.  Vast  tracts 
however,  were  rapidly  being  peopled,  and  would  soon  be  por- 
tioned int<)  sections  requiring  local-  governments.  The  great 
natural  outlet  for  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  this  r^ion  of 
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inexhaustible  fertility,  was  the  Mississippi ;  but  Spain  opposed 
a  barrier  to  the  free  navigation  of  this  river.  Here  was  peculiar 
cause  of  solicitude.  Before  leaving  Mount  Vernon,  Washington 
had  heard  that  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  far  West  were  becoming 
impatient  of  this  barrier,  and  indignant  at  the  apparent  indif- 
ference of  Congress  to  their  prayers  for  its  removal.  He  had 
heard,  moreover,  that  British  emissaries  were  fostering  these 
discontents,  sowing  the  seeds  of  disaffection,  and  offering  as- 
sistance to  the  Western  people  to  seize  on  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  and  fortify  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  ,while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Spanish  authorities  at  New  Orleans  were  repre- 
sented as  intriguing  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  Western  ter- 
ritory from  the  Union,  with  a  view  or  hope  of  attaching  it  to  the 
dominion  of  Spain. 

Great  Britain,  too,  was  giving  grounds  for  territorial  solici- 
tude in  these  distant  quarters  by  retaining  possession  of  the 
Western  posts,  the  surrender  of  which  had  been  stipulated  by 
treaty.  Her  plea  was,  that  debts  due  to  British  subjects, 
for  which  by  the  sam.e  treaty  the  United  States  were  bound,  re- 
mained unpaid.  This  the  Americans  alleged  was  a  mere  pre- 
text ;  the  real  object  of  their  retention  being  the  monopoly  of 
the  fur  trade ;  and  to  the  mischievous  influence  exercised  bj 
these  posts  over  the  Indian  tribes,  was  attributed  much  of  the 
hostile  disposition  manifested  by  the  latter  along  the  Western 
frontier. 

While  these  brooding  causes  of  anxiety  existed  at  home, 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Union  was  on  a  mo§t  unsatisfactory 
footing,  and  required  prompt  and  thorough  attention.  It  was 
subject  to  maraud,  even  by  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tri- 
poli, who  captured  American  merchant  vessels  and  carried  their 
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crews  into  slavery ;  no  treaty  having  yet  been  made  rnth  any 
of  the  Barbary  powers  excepting  Morocco. 

To  complete  the  perplexities  which  beset  the  new  govern- 
ment, the  finances  of  the  country  were  in  a  lamentable  state. 
There  was  no  money  in  the  treasury.  The  efforts  of  the  former 
government  to  pay  or  fund  its  debts,  had  failed;  there  -was  a 
universal  state  of  indebtedness,  foreign  and  domestiCj  and 
public  credit  was  prostrate. 

Such  was  the  conditio"  of  affairs  when  Washington  entsred 
upon  his  new  field  of  action.  He  was  painfully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  az  undertaking  in  which  past  history  and 
past  experience  afforded  no  precedents.  "  I  walk,  as  it  were,  on 
untrodden  ground,"  said  he;  "so  many  untoward  circumstances 
may  intervene  in  such  a  new  and  critical  situation,  that  I  shall 
feel  an  insuperable  diffidence  in  my  own  abilities.  I  feel,  in  the 
execution  of  my  arduous  office,  how  much  I  shall  stand  in  need 
of  the  countenance  and  aid  of  every  friend  to  myself,  of 
every  friend  to  the  revolution,  and  of  every  lover  of  good 
government."  * 

As  yet  he  was  without  the  support  of  constitutional  advisers, 
the  departments  under  the  new  government  not  being  organized ; 
he  could  turn  with  confidence,  however,  for  counsel  in  an  emer- 
gency to  John  Jay,  who  still  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
where  he  had  been  placed  in  1784.  He  was  sure  of  sympathy 
also  in  his  old  comrade.  General  Knox,  who  continued  to  officiate 
as  secretary  of  war ;  while  the  affairs  of  the  treasury  were 
managed  by  a  board,  consisting  of  Samuel  Osgood,  Walter 
Livingstos,  and  Arthur  Lee.     Among  the  personal  friends  not 

*  Letter  to  Edward  Eutledge. 
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in  office,  to  whom  Washington  felt  that  he  could  safely  have 
recourse  for  aid  in  initiating  the  new  government,  was  Alexander 
Hamilton.  It  is  true,  many  had  their  doubts  of  his  sincere 
adhesion  to  it.  In  the  convention  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  held 
up  the  British  constitution  as  a  model  to  be  approached  as  nearly 
as  possible,  by  blending  some  bf  the  advantages  of  monarchy 
with  the  republican  form.  The  form  finally  adopted  was  too 
low-toned  for  him ;  he  feared  it  might  prove  feeble  and  inef- 
ficient ;  but  he  voted  for  it  as  the  best  attainable,  advocated  it  in 
the  State  convention '  in  New  York,  and  in  a  series  of  essays, 
collectively  known  as  The  Federalist,  written  conjunctively  with 
Madison  and  Jay ;  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  as  a 
speaker  and  a  writer  that  the  constitution  was  ultimately  accept- 
ed. Still  many  considered  him  at  heart  a  monarchist,  and  sus- 
pected him  of  being  secretly  bent  upon  bringing  the  existing 
government  to  the  monarchical  form.  In  this  they  did  him  in- 
justice. He  still  continued,  it  is  true,  to  doubt  whether  the 
republican  theory- would  admit  of  a  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws, 
but  was  clear  that  it  ought  to  be  adhered  to  as  long  as  there 
was  any  chance  for  its  success.  "  The  idea  of  a  perfect  equality 
of  political  rights  among  the  citizens,  exclusive  of  all  permanent 
or  hereditary  distinctions^"  had  not  hitherto,  he  thought,  from  an 
-imperfect  structure  of  the  government,  had  a  fair  trial,  and  "  was 
of  a  nature  to  engage  the  good  wishes  of  every  good  man,  what- 
ever might  be  his  theoretic  doubts*, "  the  endeavor,  therefore,  in 
his  opinion,  ought  to  be  to  give  it  "  a  better  chance  of  success  by 
a  government  more  capable  of  energy  and  order."  * 

Washington,  who  knew  and  appreciated  Hamilton's  charac- 

'    *  rfamil'ton'a  Writings,  IT.  273. 
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ter,  had  implicit  confidence  in  his  sincerity,  and  felt  assured  that  he 
would  loyally  aid  in  carrying  into  eflfect  the  constitution  as  adopted. 
It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  Washington,  on  looking  round 
for  reliable  advisers  at  this  moment,  to  see  James  Madison  ^ 
among  the  members  of  Congress :  Madison,  who  had  been  with 
him  in  the  convention,  whi  had  labored  in  The  Federalist,  and 
whose  talents  as  a  speaker,  and  calm,  dispassionate  reasoner; 
whose  extensive  information  and  legislative  experience  destined 
him  to  be  a  leader  in  the  House.  Highly  appreciating  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  worth,  Washington  would  often  turn  to  him 
for  counsel.  "  I  am  troublesome,"  would  he  say  "  but  you  must 
excuse  me  ;  ascribe  it  to  friendship  and  confidence." 

Knox,  of  whose  sure  sympathies  we  have  spoken,  was  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  cool  statesman  just  mentioned.  His  mind  was 
ardent  and  active,  his  imagination  vitid,  as  was  his  language. 
He  had  abandoned  the  military  garb,  but  still  maintained  his 
soldier-like  air.  He  was  large  in  person,  above  the  middle 
.  stature,  with  a  full  face,  radiant  and  benignant,  bespeaking  his 
open,  buoyant,  generous  nature.  He  had  a  sonorous  voice,  and 
sometimes  talked  rather  grandly,  flourishing  his  cane  to  give 
efiect  to  his  periods.*  He  was  cordially  appreciated  by  Wash- 
ington, ,who  had  experienced  his  prompt  and  efficient  talent  in 
time  of  war,  had  considered  him  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the 
revolution,  and  now  looked  to  him  as  an  energetic  man  of 
business,  capable  of  giving  practical  advice  in  time  of  peace,  and 
cherished  for  him  that  strong  feeling  of  ancient  companionship 
in  toil  and  danger,  which  bound  the  veterans  of  the  revolution 
firmly  to  each  other. 

*  See  Sullivan's  Letters  on  Public  Characters,  p.  81. 
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The  moment  the  inauguration  was  over,  Washington  was  made 
to  perceive  that  he  was  no  longer  master  of  himself  or  of  his 
home.  "  By  the  time  I  had  done  breakfast,  "  writes  he,  "  and 
thence  till  dinner,  and  afterwards  till  bel^ime,  I  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  ceremony  of  one  visit  before  I  had  to  attend  to  another. 
In  a  word,  I  had  no  leisure  to  read  or  to  answer  the  despatches 
that  were  pouring  in  upon  me  from  all  quarters." 

How  was  he  to  be  protected  from  these  intrusions  1  In  his 
former  capacity  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies,  his  head- 
quarters had  been  guarded  by  sentinels  and  military  etiquette ; 
but  what  was  to  guard  the  privacy  of  a  popular  chief 
magistrate  ? 

What,  too,  were  to  be  the  forms  a  id  ceremonials  to  be 
adopted  in  the  presidential  mansion,  that  would  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  station,  allow  him  time  for  the  performance  of  its 
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official  duties,  and  yet  be  in  harmony  with  the  temper  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  and  the  prevalent  notions  of  equality  and 
republican  simplicity  1 

The  conflict  of  opinions  that  had  already  occurred  as  to  the 
form  and  title  by  which  the  President  was  to  be  addressed,  had 
made  him  aware  that  every  step  at  the  outset  of  his  career  would 
be  subject  to  scrutiny,  perhaps  cavil,  and  might  hereafter  be 
cited  as  a  precedent.  Looking  round,  therefore,  upon  the  able 
men  at  hand,  such  as  Adams,  Ilamiiton,  Jay,  Madison,  he  pro- 
pounded to  them  a  series  of  questions  as  to  a  line  of  conduct 
proper  for  him  to  observe. 

In  regard  to  visitors,  for  instance,  would  not  one  day  in  the 
week  be  sufficient  for  visits  of  compliment,  and  one  hour  every 
rdorning  (at  eight  o'clock  for  example)  for  visits  on  business  ? 

Might  he  make  social  visits  to  acquaintances  and  public 
characters,  not  as  President,  but  as  private  individual  1  And 
then  as  to  his  table — ^under  the  preceding  form  of  government, 
the  Presidents  of  Congress  had  been  accustomed  to  give  dinners 
twice  a  week  to  large^arties  of  both  sexes,  and  invitations  had 
been  so  indiscriminate,  that  every  one  who  could  get  introduced 
to  the  President,  conceived  he  had  a  right  to  be  invited  to  his 
board.  The  table  was,  therefore,  always  crowded,  and  with  a 
mixed  company ;  yet,  as  it  was  in  tha  nature  of  things  impracti- 
cable to  invite  everybody,  as  many  offences  were  given  as  if 
no  table  had  been  kept. 

Washington  was  resolved  not  to  give  general  entertainments 
of  this  kind,  but  in  his  series  of  questions  he  asked  whether  he 
might  not  invite,  informally  or  otherwise,  six,  eight,  or  ten 
official  characters,  including  in  rotation  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  to  dine  with  him  on  the  days  fixed  for 
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receiving  company,  without  exciting  clamors  in  the  rest  of  tlio 
community. 

Adams  in  his  reply  talked  of  chamberlains,  aides-de-camp, 
masters  of  ceremony,  and  evinced  a  high  idea  of  the  presidential 
office  and  the  state  with  which  it  ought  to  be  maintained.  "  The 
office,"  writes  he,  "  by  its  legal  authority  defined  in  the  constitu- 
tion, has  no  equal  in  the  world  excepting  those  only  which  are 
held  by  crowned  heads ;  nor  is  the  royal  authority  in  all  cases  to 
be  compared  to  it.  The  royal  office  in  Poland  is  a  mere  shadow 
in  comparison  with  it.  •  The  Dogeship  in  Venice,  and  the  Stadt- 
holdership  in  Holland,  are  not  so  much — neither  dignity  nor 
authority  can  be  supported  in  human  minds,  collected  into  nations 
or  any  great  numbers,  without  a  splendor  and  majesty  in  some 
degtee  proportioned  to  them.  The  sending  and  receiving  am- 
bassadors is  one  of  the  most  Splendid  and  important  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereigns,  absolute  or  limited,  and  this  in  our  con- 
stitution is  wholly  in  the  President.  If  the  state  and  pomp 
essential  to  this  great  department  are  not  in  a  good  degree 
preserved,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  America  to  hope  for  considera- 
tion with  foreign  powers."  * 

According  to  Mr.  Adams,  two  days  in  a  week  would  be 
required  for  the  receipt  of  visits  of  compliment.  Persons  de- 
siring, an  interview  with  the  President  should  make  application 
through  the  minister  of  state.  In  every  case  the  name,  quality 
or  business  of  the  visitor  should  be  communicated  to  a  chamber- 
lain or.  gentleman  in  waiting,  who  should  judge  whom  to  admit, 
and  whom  to  exclude.  The  time  for  receiving  visits  ought  to  be 
limited,  as  for  example,  from  eight  to  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  lest 

*  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  vol.  viii.  p.  493. 
VOL.  V. — 1* 
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the  whole  morning  be  taken  up.  The  President  might  invite 
what  official  character,  members  of  Congress,  strangers,  or 
citizens  of  distinction  he  pleased,  in  small  parties  without  excit- 
ing clamors;  but  this  should  always  be  done  without  formality. 
His  private  life  should  be  at  his  own  discretion,  as  to  giving  or 
receiving  informal  visits  among  friends  and  acquaintances ;  but 
in  his  official  character,  he  should  have  no  intercourse  with  soci- 
ety but  upon  public  business,  or  at  his  levees.  Adams,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  reply,  ingenuously  confessed  that  his  long 
residence  abroad  might  have  impressed  him  with  views  of  things 
incompatible  with  the  present  temper  and  feelings  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  Jefferson  seems  to  have  been  heartily  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  speaking  of  Adams  in  his  anas,  he  observes  that 
"  the  glare  of  royalty  and  nobility,  during  his  mission  to  Eng- 
land, had  made  him  believe  their  fascination  a  necessary  ingre. 
dient  in  government.  "  *  Hamilton,  in  his  reply,  while  he  con 
sidered  it  a  primary  object  for  the  public  good,  that  the  dignity 
of  the  presidential  office  should  be  supported,  advised  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  so  high  a  tone  in  the  demeanor  of  the 
occupant,  as  to  shock  the  prevalent  notions  of  equality. 

The  President,  he  thought,  should  hold  a  levee  at  a  fixed 
time  once  a  week,  remain  half  an  hour,  converse  cursorily  on 
indifferent  subjects  with  such  persons  as  invited  his  attention,  and 
then  retire. 

He  .should  accept  no  invitations,  give  formal  entertainments 
twice,  or  at  most,  four  times  in  the  year  ;  if  twice,  om  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  declaration  of  independence  and  of  his  inaugura- 
tion :  if  four  times,  the  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 

*  Jefferson's  Works,  ix.  97. 
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France  and  that  of  the  definitive  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  be 
added.  !•. 

The  President  on  levee  days  to  give  informal  invitations  to 
family  dinners ;  not  more  than  six  or  eight  to  be  asked  at  a  time, 
and  the  civility  to  be  confined  essentially  to  members  of  the 
legislaiture,  and  other  official  characters : — ^the  President  never 
to  remain  long  at  table. 

The  heads  of  departments  should,  of  course,  have  access  'to 
the  President  on  business.  Foreign  ministers  of  some  de- 
scriptions should  also 'be  entitled  to  it.  "In  Europe,  I  am  in- 
formed," writes  Hamilton,  "  ambassadors  only  have  direct 
access  to  the  chief  magistrate.  Something  very  near  what  pre- 
vails there  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  right.  The  distinction  of 
rank  between  diplomatic  characters  requires  attention,  and  the 
door  of  access  ought  not  to  be  too  wide  to  that  class  of  persons. 
I  have  thought  that  the  members  of  the  Senate  should  also  have 
a  right  of  individual  access  on  matters  relative  to  the  public 
administration.  In  England  and  France  peers  of  the  realm  have 
this  right.  We  have  none  such  in  this  country,  but  I  believe  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  to  know  that  there  is  some 
body  of  men  in  the  state  who  have  a  right  of  continual  communi- 
cation with  the  President.  It  will  be  considered  a  safeguard 
against  secret  combinations  to  deceive  him.  "  * 

The  reason  alleged  by  Hamilton  for  giving  the  Senate  this 
privilege,  and  not  the  Representatives,  was,  that  in  the  consti- 
tution "  the  Senate  are  coupled  with  the  President  in  certain 
executive   functions,   treaties,   and  appointments..    This   makes 

*  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3. 
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them  in  a  degree  his  constitutional  counsellors,  and  gives  them 
a  peculiar  claim  to  the  right  of  access.'' 

These  are  the  only  written  replies  that  we  have  before  us  of 
Washington's  advisers  on  this  subject. 

Colonel  Humphreys,  formerly  one  of  Washington's  aides-de- 
camp, and  recently  secretary  of  Jefferson's  legation  at  Paris,  was 
at  present  an  inmate  in  the  presidential  mansion.  General  Knox 
was  frequently  thei'e ;  to  these  Jefferson  assures  us,  on  Wash- 
ington's authority,  was  assigned  the  task  of  considering  and  pre- 
scribing the  minor  forms  and  ceiiemonies,'  the  etiquette,  in  fact, 
to  be  observed  on  public  occasions.  Some  of  the  forms  pro- 
posed by  them,  he  adds,  were  a^lopted.  Others  were  so  highly 
strained  that  Washington  absolutely  rejected  them.  Knox  was 
no  favorite  with  Jefferson,  who  had  no  sympathies  with  the 
veteran  soldier,  and  styles  hjm  "  a  man  of  parade,"  and  Hum- 
phreys, he  appears  to  think  captivated  by  the  ceremonials  of 
foreign  courts.  He  gives  a  whimsical  account,  which  he  had  at 
a  second  or  third  hand,  of  the  first  levee.  An  ante-chamber  and 
presence  room  were  provided,  and,  when  those  who  were  to  pay 
their  court  were  assembled,  the  President  set  out,  preceded  by 
Humphreys.  After  passing  through  the  ante-chamber,  the  door 
of  the  inher  room  was  thrown  open,  and  Humphreys  entered 
first,  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "The  President  of  the 
United  States."  The  President  was  so  much  disconcerted  with 
it  that  he  did  not  recover  in  the  whole  time  of  the  levee,  and, 
when  the  company  was  gone,  he  said  to  Humphreys,  "  Well,  you 

have  taken  me  in  once,  but  by ,  you  shall  never  take  me  in  a 

second  time." 

This  anecdote  is  to  be  taken  with  caution,  for  Jefferson  was 
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disposed  to  receive  any  report  that  placed  the  forms  adopted  in 
a  disparaging  point  of  view. 

He  gives  in  his  Ana  a  still  more  whimsical  account  on  the 
authority  of  "  a  Mr.  Brown,"  of  the  ceremonials  at  an  inaugura- 
tion ball  at  which  Washington  and  Mrs.  Washington  presided 
in  almost  regal  style.  As  it  has  been  proved  to  be  entirely 
incorrect,  we  have  not  deemed  it  worthy  an  insertion.  A 
splendid  ball  was  in  fact  given  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  and 
another  by  the  French  Minister,  the  Count  de  Moustier,  at  both 
of  which  Washington  was  present  and  danced ;  but  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington was  not  at  either  of  them,  not  being  yet  arrived,  and  on 
•neither  occasion  were  any  mock  regal  ceremonials  observed. 
Washington  was  the  last  man  that  w;ould  have  tolerated  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  Our  next  chapter  will  show  the  almost  casual 
manner  in  which  the  simple  formalities  of  his  republican  court 
originated. 


CHAPTER    III. 

JOCRNEY    OF   MRS.    WASHINGTON    TO    NEW    YORK HONOnS     PAID     HER     IN     HER 

PROGRESS RECEPTIONS   AT   THE   SEAT   OF    GOVICRNMENT— THE   PRESIDENT'S 

EQUIPAGE. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  Mr.s.  Washington,  accompanied  by  her 
grandchildren,  Eleanor  Ctistis  and  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis,  set  out  from  Mount  Vernon  in  her  travelling  carriage 
■with  a  small  escort  of  horse,  to  join  her  husband  at  the  seat  of 
government ;  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  join  him  at  head- 
quarters, in  the  intervals  of  his  revolutionary  campaigns. 

Throughout  the  journey  she  was  greeted  with  public  testimo- 
nials of  respect  and  affection.  As  she  approached  Philadelphia,  the 
President  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  of  the  State  functionaries,  with 
a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  came  forth  to 
meet  her,  and  she  was  (attended  into  the  city  by  a  numerous 
cavalcade,  and  welcomed  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of 
cannon. 

Similar  honors  were  paid  her  in  her  progress  through  New 
Jersey.  At  Elizabethtown  she  alighted  at  the  residence  of  Grov^ 
emor  Livingston,  whither  Washington  came  from  New  York  to 
meet  her.     They  proceeded  thence  by  water,  in  the  same  splendid 
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barge  in  which  the  general  had  been  conveyed  for  his  inaugura- 
tion. It  was  manned,  as  on  that  occasion,  by  thirteen  master 
pilots,  arrayed  in  white,  and  had  several  persons  of  note  on  board. 
There  was  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  as  the  barge  passed  the  Bat- 
tery at  New  York.  The  landing  took  place  at  Peck  Slip,  not 
fiar  from  the  presidential  residence,  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers 
of  an  immense  multitude. 

On  the  following  day,  Washington  gave  a  demi-official  dinner, 
of  which  Mr.  Wingate,  a  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  was 
present,  writes  as  follows :  "  The  guests  consisted  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  foreign  ministers,  the  heads  of  departments,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  the  Senators  from 
New  Hampshire  and  Georgia,  the  then  most  Northern  and  Southern 
States.  It  was  the  least  showy  dinner  that  I  ever  saw  at  the 
President's  table,  and  the  company  was  not  large.  As  there  was 
Qo  chaplain  present,  the  President  himself  said  a  very  short  grace 
as  he  was  sitting  down.  After  dinner  and  dessert  were  finished, 
one  glass  of  wine  was  passed  around  the  table,  and  no  toast.  The 
President  rose,  and  all  the  company  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
from  which  the  guests  departed,  as  every  one  chose,  without  cere- 
mony." 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  (Friday,  May  29th,) 
Mrs.  Washington  had  a  general  reception,  which  was  attended 
by  all  that  was  distinguished  in  official  and  fashionable  society. 
Henceforward  there  were  similar  receptions  every  Friday  evening, 
from  eight  to  ten  o'clock,  to  which  the  families  of  all  persons  of 
respectability,  native  or  foreign,  had  access,  without  special  invi- 
tation ;  and  at  which  the  President  was  always  present.  These 
assemblages  were  as  free  from  ostentation  and  restraint  as  the 
ordinary  receptions  of  polite  society ;  yet  fhe  reader  will  fi|^d  they 
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were  soon  subject  to  invidious  misrepresentation ;  and  cavilled  at 
as  "court-like  levees"  and  "queenly  drawing-rooms." 

Beside  these  public  receptions,  the  presidential  family  had 
its  private  circle  of  social  intimacy ;  the  President,  moreover,  was 
always  ready  to  receive  visits  by  appointment  on  public  or  private 
business. 

The  sanctity  and  quiet  of  Sunday  were  strictly  observed  by 
Washington.  He  attended  church  in  the  morning,  and  passed 
the  afternoon  alone  in  his  closet.  No  visitors  were  admitted, 
excepting  perhaps  an  intimate  friend  in  the  evening,  which  was 
spent  by  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

The  household  establishment  was  conducted  on  an  ample  and 
dignified  scale,  but  without  ostentation,  and  regulated  with 
characteristic  system  and  exactness.  Samuel  Fraunces,  once 
landlord  of  the  city  tavern  in  Broad  street,  where  Washington 
took  leave  of  the  officers  of  the  army  in  1783,  was  now  Steward 
of  the  presidential  household.  He  was  required  to  render  a 
weekly  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  warned  to 
guard  against  waste  and  extravagance.  "We  are  happy  to 
inform  our  readers,"  says  Fenno's  Gazette  of  the  day,  "  that  the 
President  is  determined  to  pursue  that  system  of  regularity  and 
economy  in  his  household  which  has  always  marked  his  public 
and  private  life." 

In  regard  to  the  deportment  of  Washington  at  this  juncture, 
we  have  been  -informed  by  one  who  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
him,  that  he  still  retained  a  military  air  of  command  which  had 
become  habitual  to  him.  At  levees  and  drawing-rooms  he  some 
times  appeared  cold  and  distant,  but  this  was  attributed  by  thos3 
who  best  knew  him  to  the  novelty  of  his  position  and  his  innate 
diffidei^e,  which  seemed  to  increase  with  the  light  which  his  r«- 
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nown  shed  about  him.  Though  reserved  at  timcH,  his  reserve  had 
nothing  repulsive  in  it,  and  in  social  intercourse,  where  he  was 
no  longer  under  the  eye  of  critical  supervision,  soon  gave  way  to 
soldier-like  frankness  and  cordiality.  At  all  times  his  courtesy 
was  genuine  and  benignant,  and  totally  free  from  that  stately 
condescension  sometimes  mistaken  for  politeness.  Nothing  we 
are  told  could  surpass  the  noble  grace  with  which  he  presided  at 
a  ceremonial  dinner ;  kindly  attentive  to  all  liis  guests,  but  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  put  those  at  their  ease  and  in  a  &vorable 
light,  who  appeared  to  be  most  diflSdent. 

As  to  Mrs.  Washington,  those  who  really  knew  her  at  the 
time,  speak  of  her  as  free  from  pretension  or  a,ffectation ;  undaz- 
zleA  by  her  position,  and  discharging  its  duties  with  the  truthful 
simplicity  and  real  good-breeding  of  one  accustomed  to  preside 
over  a  hospitable  mansion  in  the  "  Ancient  Dominion."  She  had 
her  husband's  predilection  for  private  life.  In  a  letter  to  an  inti- 
mate she  writes  :  "It  is  owing  to  the  kindness  of  our  numerous 
friends  in  all  quarters  that  my  new  and  unwished  for  situation  is 
not  indeed  a  burden  to  me.  When  I  was  much  younger,  I  should' 
probably  have  enjoyed  the  innocent  gayeties  of  life  as  much  as 
most  persons  of  my  age ;  but  I  had  long  since  placed  all  the  pros- 
pects of  my  future  worldly  happiness  in  the  still  enjoyments  of 
the  fireside  at  Mount  Vernon. 

"  I  little  thought,  when  the  war  was  finished,  that  any  cir- 
cumstances could  possibly  happen,  which  would  call  the  General 
into  public  life  again.  I  had  anticipated  that  from  that  moment 
we  should  be  suffered  to  grow  old  together  in  solitude  and  tran- 
quillity.    That  was  the  first  and  dearest  wish  of  my  heart."* 

•  Quoted  in  a  note  to  Sparks,  p.  422. 
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Much  has  been  said  of  Washington's  equipages,  when  at  New 
York,  and  of  his  having  four,  and  sometimes  six  horses  before  his 
carriage,  with  servants  and  outriders  in  rich  livery.  Such  style 
we  would  premise  was  usual  at  the  time  both  in  England  and  the 
colonies,  and  had  been  occasionally  maintained  by  the  continental 
dignitaries,  and  by  Governors  of  the  several  States,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution.  It  was  still  prevalent,  we  are 
told,  among  the  wealthy  planters  of  the  South,  and  sometimes 
adopted  by  '  merchant  princes '  and  rich  individuals  at  the  North. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Washington  ever  indulged  in  it 
through  ostentation.  When  he  repaired  to  the  Hall  of  Congress, 
at  his  inauguration,  he  was  drawn  by  a  single  pair  of  horses  in  a 
chariot  presented  for  the  occasion,  on  the  panels  of  which  were 
emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  United  States. 

Beside  this  modest  equipage  there  was  the  ample  family  car- 
riage which  had  been  brought  from  Virginia.  To  this  four  horses 
were  put  when  the  family  drove  out  into  the  country,  the  state 
of  the  roads  in  those  days  requiring  it.  For  the  same  reason  six 
horses  were  put  to  the  same  vehicle  on  journeys,  and  once  on  a 
state  occasion.  If  there  was  any  thing  he  was  likely  to  take  a 
pride  in,  it  was  horses;  he  was  passionately  fond  of  that  noble 
animal,  and  mention  is  occasionally  made  of  four  white  horses  of 
great  beauty  which  he  owned  while  in  New  York.*  His  favorite 
exercise  when  the  weather  permitted  it  was  on  horseback,  accom- 


*  For  some  of  these  particulars  concerning  Washington  we  are  indebted 
to  the  late  William  A.  Duer,  president  of  Columbia  Col'.i  ge,  who  in  his  boy- 
hood was  frequently  in  the  President's  house,  playmate  of  young  Custis,  Mrs. 
Washington's  grandson. 

Washington's  Residences  in  New  Tork—Ihe  first  Presidential  residence 
was  at  the  junction  of  Pearl  and  Cherry  streets,  FraukUu  square.    At  the 
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panied  by  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  his  household,  and  he 
was  noted  always  for  being  admirably  mounted,  and  doe  of  the 
best  horsemen  of  his  day.  ^ 

end  of  about  a  year,  the  President  removed  to  the  house  on  the  west  aide  ol 
Broadway,  near  Rector  street,  afterwards  Isnown  as  Bunker's  Mansion  House. 
Both  of  these  buildings  have  disappeared,  in  the  course  of  modern  "  im. 
prqvements." 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

ALARMING     ILUraSS     OF    THE     PRESIDENT THE     SENATE     REJECTS    ONB    OF    HIS 

NOMINATIONS Hia  SENSITIVE  VINDICATION    OF   IT DEATH    OF    HIS   MOTHER 

^HER  CHARACTER THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  INSTITUTED — SELEC- 
TION OF  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  TREASURY  AND  WAR  DEPARTMENTS HAMIL- 
TON INSTRUCTED  TO  REPORT  A  FINANCIAL  PLAN  AT  THE  NEXT  SESSION  OF 
CONGRESS ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  JUDICIARY  DEPARTMENT EDMUND  RAN- 
DOLPH— ADJOURNMENT   OF   CONGRESS ITS   CHARACTER}  BY   FISHER   AMES. 

As  soon  as  Washington  could  command  sufficient  leisure  to  in- 
spect papers  and  documents,  he  called  unofficially  upon  the  heads 
of  departments  to  furnish  him  with  such  reports  in  writing  as 
would  aid  him  in  gaining  a  distinct  idea  of  the  state  of  public 
affairs.  For  this  purpose  also  he  had  recourse  to  the  public 
archives,  and  proceeded  to  make  notes  of  the  foreign  official  cor- 
respondence from  the  close  of  the  war  until  his  inauguration.  He 
was  interrupted  in  his  task  by  a  virulent  attack  of  anthrax,  which 
for  several  days  threatened  mortification.  The  knowledge  of  his 
perilous  condition  spread  alarm  through  the  community ;  he,  how- 
ever, remained  unagitated.  His  medical  adviser  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Bard,  of  New  York,  an  excellent  physician  and  most  estimable 
man,  who  attended  him  with  unremitting  assiduity.  Being  alone 
one  day  with  the  doctor,  Washington  regarded  him  steadily,  and 
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asked  his  candid  opinion  as  to  the  probable  result  of  his  case; 
"  Do  not  flatter  me  with  vain  hopes,"  said  he,  with  placid  firm- 
ness ;  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  and  therefore  can  bear  the  worst." 
The  doctor  expressed  hope,  bu.t  owned  that  he  had  apprehensions. 
"  Whether  to-night  or  twenty  years  hence,  makes  no  difference," 
observed  Washington;  "  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  hands  df  a 
good  Providence."  His  sufferings  were  intense,  and  his  recovery 
was  slow.  For  six  weeks  he  was  obliged  to  lie  on  his  right  side ; 
but  after  a  time  he  had  his  carriage  so  contrived  that  he  could 
extend  himself  at  full  length  in  it,  and  take  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 

While  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by  bodily  pain,  he  suffered 
deep  annoyance  from  having  one  of  his  earliest  noniinations,  that 
of  Benjamin  Fishburn,  for  the  place  of  naval  officer  of  the  port  of 
Savannah,  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

If  there  was  any  thing  in  which  Washington  was  scrupulously 
conscientious,  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  the  nominating  power ; 
scrutinizing  the  fitness  of  candidates ;  their  comparative  claims 
on  account  of  public  services  and  sacrifices,  and  with  regard  to 
the  equable  distribution  of  offices  among  the  States ;  in  all  which 
he  governed  himself  solely  by  considerations  for  the  public  good. 
He  was  especially  scrupulous  where  his  own  friends  and  connec- 
tions were  concerned.  "  So  far  as  I  know  my  own  mind,"  would 
he  say,  "I  would  not  be  in  the  remotest  degree  influenced  in 
making  nominations  by  motives  arising  from  the  ties  of  family  or 
blood." 

He  was  principally  hurt  in  the  present  instance  by  the  want 
of  deference  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  in  assigning  no  reason  for 
rejecting  his  nomination  of  Mr.  Fiehburn.  H«  acquiesced,  how- 
ever, in  the  rejection,  and  forthwith  sent  in  the  name  of  another 
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candidate ;  but  at  the  same  time  administered  a  temperate  and 
dignified  rebuke.  "  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  which 
induced  your  dissent,"  writes  he  to  the  Senate,  « I  am  persuaded 
that  they  were  such  as  you  deemed  sufficient.  Permit  me  to  sub- 
tait  to  your  consideration,  whether,  on  occasions  where  the  pro- 
priety of  nominations  appears  questionable  to  you,  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  communicate  that  circumstance  to  me,  and  thereby 
avail  yourselves  of  the  information  which  led  me  to  make  them, 
and  which  I  would  with  pleasure  lay  before  you.  Probably  my 
■reasons  for  nominating  Mr.  Fishburn  may  tend  to  show  that  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  in  such  cases,  might  be  useful.  I  will 
therefore  detail  them." 

He  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  Colonel  Fishburn  had  served 
under  his  own  eye  with  reputation  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ; 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point ;  had 
repeatedly  been  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Georgia  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  Chatham  County,  in  which  Savannah  was  situ- 
ated ;  had  been  elected  by  the  officers  of  the  militia  of  that  county 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  mUitia  of  the  district ;  had  been  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  State,  and  president  of  the  same ; 
had  been  appointed  by  the  council  to  an  office  which  he  actually 
held,  in  the  port  of  Savannah,  nearly  similar  to  that  for  which 
Washington  had  nominated  him. 

"  It  appeared  therefore  to  me,"  adds  Washington,  "that  Mr. 
Fishburn  must  have  enjoyed  the  confidetice  of  th^  militia  officers 
in  order  to  have  been  elected  to  a  military  rank— the  confidence 
of  the  freemen,  to  have  been  elected  to  the  Assembly — the  cmtfi- 
dence  of  the  Assembly  to  have  been  selected  for  the  Council,  and 
the  confdence  of  the  Council  to  have  been  appointed  collector  of 
the  port  of  Savannah," 
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We  give  this  letter  in  some  detail,  as  relating  to  the  only 
instance  in. which  a  nomination  by  Washington  was  rejected. 
The  reasons  of  the  Senate  for  rejecting  it  do  not  appear.  They 
seem  to  have  felt  his  rebuke,  for  the  nomination  last  made  by  him 
was  instantly  confirmed. 

WhUe  yet  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  Washington  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of'  his  mother.  The  event,  which  took 
place  at  Fredericksburg  in  Virginia^  on  the  25th  of  August,  was 
not  unexpected ;  she  was  eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  for 
some  time  been  sinking  under  an  incurable  malady,  so  that  when 
he  last  parted  with  her  he  had  apprehended  that  it  was  a  final 
separation.  Still  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  intelligence; 
consoling  himself,  however,  with  the  reflection  that  ^'  Heaven  had 
spared  her  to  an  age  beyond  which  few  attain  ;  had  favored  her 
with  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  mental  faculties,  and  as  much 
bodily  health  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  fourscore." 

Mrs.  Mary  Washington  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  strong 
plain  sense,  strict  integrity,  and  an  inflexible  spirit  of  command. 
We  have  mentioned  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  she,  a  lone 
widow,  had  trained  her  little  flock  in  their  childhood.  The  def- 
erence for  her,  then  instilled  into  their  minds,  continued  through- 
out life,  and  was  manifested  by  Washington  when  at  the  height 
of  his  power  and  reputationj  Eminently  practical,  she  had 
thwarted  his  military  aspirings  when  he  was  about  to  seek  honor 
in  the  British  navy.  During  his  early  and  disastrous  campaigns 
on  the  frontier,  she  would  often  shake  her  head  and  exclaim, 
"  Ah,  George  had  better  have  staid  at  home  and  cultivated  his 
farm."  Even  his  ultimate  success  and  renown  had  never  daz- 
zled, however  much  they  may  have  gratified  her.  When  others 
Congratulated  her,  and  were  enthusiastic  in  his  praise,  she  listened 
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in  silence,  and  would  temperately  reply  that  he  had  been  a  good 
sou,  and  she  believed  he  had  done  his  duty  as  a  man. 

Hitherto  the  new  government  had  not  been  properly  organ- 
ized, but  its  several  duties  had  been  peribrmed  by  the  officers 
who  had  them  in  charge  at  the  time  of  Washington's  inaugura- 
tion. It  was  not  until  the  10th  of  September  that  laws  were 
passed  instituting  a  department  of  Foreign  Affairs  (afterwards 
termed  Department  of  State),  a  Treasury  department,  and  a  de- 
partment of  War,  and  fixing  their  respective  salaries.  On  the 
following  day,  Washington  nominated  General  Knox  to  the  de- 
partment of  War,  the  duties  of  which  that  officer  had  hitherto 
discharged. 

The  post  ef  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  one  of  far  greater 
importance  at  the  present  moment.  It  was  a  time  of  financial 
exigency.  As  yet  no  statistical  account  of  the  country  had  been 
attempted ;  its.  fiscal  resources  were  wholly  unknown ;  its  credit 
was  almost  annihilated,  for  it  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  even 
to  pay  the  interest  of  its  debts. 

We  have  already  quoted  the  language  held  by  Washington 
in  regard  to  this  state  of  things  before  he  had  assumed  the  di- 
rection of  afiairs.  "  My  endeavors  shall  be  unremittingly  ex- 
erted, even  at  the  hazard  of  former  fame,  or  present  popularity,, 
to  extricate  my  country  from  the  embarrassments  in  which  it  is 
entangled  through  want  of  credit." 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  to  carry  out  these  views, 
he  needed  an  able  and  zealous  coadjutor  in  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment ;  one  equally  solicitous  with  himself  on  the  points  in  ques- 
tion, and  more  prepared  upon  them  by  financial  studies  and  in- 
vestigations than  he  could  pretend  to  be.  Such  a  person  he  con- 
sidered Alexander  Hamilton,  whom  he  nominated  as  Secretary 
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of  the  Treasury,  and  whose  qualifications  for  the  office  were  so 
well  understood  by  the  Senate  that  his  noinination  was  confirmed 
on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  made. 

Within  a  few  days  after  Hamilton's  appointment,  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  (S6pt.  21),  acting  upon  the  policy  so  ardently 
desired  by  Washington,  passed  a  resolution,  declaring  their 
opinion  of  the  high  importance  to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  that  an  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
support  of  public  credit;  and  instructing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare  a  plan-  for  the  purpose,  and  report  it  at  their 
next  session. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Judicial  department  was  one  of 
•  Washington's  earliest  cares.  On  the  27th  of  September,  ha 
wrote  unofficially  to  Edmund  Eandolph,  of  Virginia,  informing 
him  that  he  liad  nominated  him  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  be  highly  gratified  with  his  acceptance  of  that 
office.  Some  old  recollections  of  the  camp  and  of  the  early  dayg 
of  the  revolution,  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  good-wUl, 
for  Eandolph  had  joined  the  army  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  and 
acted  for  a  time  as  aide-de-camp  to  Washington  in  place  of 
Mifflin.  He  had  since  gained  experience  in  legislative  business 
as  member  of  Congress,  from  1779  to  1782,  Governor  of  Virginia 
in  1786,  and  delegate  t(j  the  convention  in  1787.  In  the  discus- 
sions of  that  celebrated  body,  he  had  been  opposed  to  a  single 
executive,  professing  to  discern  in  the  unity  of  that  power  the 
''  foetus  of  monarchy  ; "  and  preferring  an  executive  consisting  of 
three ;  whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  this  plural  executive 
would  be  "  a  kind  of  Cerberus  with  three  heads."  Like  Madison, 
he  had  disapproved  of  the  equality  of  suffrage  in  the  Senate,  and 
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been,  moreover,  of  opinion,  that  the  President  should  be  ineligible 
to  office  after  a  given  number  of  years. 

Dissatisfied  with  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  as 
adopted,  he  had  refused  to  sign  it ;  but  had  afterwards  supported 
it  in  the  State  convention  of  Virginia.  As  we  recollect  him  many 
years  afterwards,  his  appearance  and  address  were  dignified  and 
prepossessing ;  he  had  an  expressive  countenance,  a  beaming  eye, 
and  somewhat  of  the  ore  rotundo  in  speaking.  Kandolph  promptly 
accepted  the  nomination,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  cabinet 
until  some  months  after  Elnox  and  Hamilton. 

By  the  judicial  system  established  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  chief  justice  and  five  associate  judges.  There  were  to 
be  district  courts  with  a  judge  in  each  State,  and  circuit  courts 
held  by  an  associate  judge  and  a  distri(it  judge.  John  Jay,  of 
New  York,  received  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice,  and  in  a 
letter  enclosing  his  commission,  Washington  expressed  the  singular 
pleasure  he  felt  in  addressing  him  "  as  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment which  must  be  considered  as  the  keystone  of  our  political 
fabric." 

Jay's  associate  judges  were,  John  Eutledge  of  South  Carolina, 
James  Wilson  of  PennsylvWa,  William  Gushing  of  Massachu- 
setts, John  Blair  of  Virginia,  apd  J^mes  Iredell  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Washington  had  originally  nominated  to  one  of  the  judge- 
ships his  former  military  secretary,  Robert  Harrison,  famUiarly 
known  as  the  old  Secretary;  but  he  preferred  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  Maryland,  recently  conferred  upon  him. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  Congress  adjourned  to  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  after  an  arduous  session,  in  which  many 
important  questions  had  been  discussed,  and  powers  organized 
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and  distributed.  The  actual  Congress  was  inferior  in  eloquence 
and  shining  talent  to  the  fii'st  Congress  of  the  revolution  ;  but  it 
possessed  men  well  fitted  for  the  momentous  work  before  them ; 
sober,  solid,  upright,  and  well  informed.  An  admirable  harmony 
had  prevailed  between  the  legislature  and  the  executive,  and  the 
utmost  decorum  had  reigned  over  the  public  deliberations. 

Fisher  Ames,  then  a  young  man,  who  had  acquired  a  brilliant 
reputation  in  Massachuse1;|;B  by -the  eloquence  with  which  he  had 
championed  the  new  constitution  in  the  convention  of  that  im- 
portant State,  and  who  had  recently  been  elected  to  Congress, 
sppaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  have  ne\er  seen  an  as- 
sembly where  so  little  art  was  used.  If  they  wish  to  carry  a 
point,  it  is  directly  declared  and  justified.  ,Its  merits  and  defects 
are  plainly  stated,  not  without  sophistry  and  prejudice,  but  with- 
out management.  *  *  *  There  is  no  intrigue,  no  caucusing, 
little  of  clanning  together,  little  asperity  in  debate,  or  personal 
bitterness  out  of  the  HouBe." 


CHAPTBK   y. 
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CHAE.VCTER   AND    OPINIONS DEEPLY    IMMERSED     IN    FRENCH     POLITICS     AT 

PARIS GOnVERHEDR   MORRIS   ABROAD CONTRAST    OF  HIS  AND  JEEFERSOH'S 

VIEWS    ON   THE    BTiENCH     CRISIS NEWS     OF    THE     FRENCH    REVOLUTION     IN 

AMERICA — POPULAR     EXCITEMENT WASHINGTON'S     CAUTIOUS     OPINION     ON 

THE   SUBJECT HAMILTON'S     APPREHENSIVE   VIET^' JEFFERSON   OFFERED  ,  A 

PLACE   IN   THE   CABINET   AS   SECRETARY    OF   STATE. 


The  cabinet  was  still  incomplete ;  the  department  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, or  rather  of  State,  as  it  was  now  called,  was  yet  to  be  sup- 
plied with  a  head.  John  Jay  would  have  received  the  nomination 
had  he  not  preferred  the  bench.  Washington  next  thought  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  so  long  filled  the  post  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  but  had  recently  so- 
licited and  obtained  permission  to  return,  for  a  few  months,  to 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  children  among 
their  friends  in  their  native  country,  and  of  arranging  his  private 
affairs,  which  had  suffered  from  his  protracted  absence.  And 
here  we  wiH  venture  a  few  particulars  concerning  this  eminent 
statesman,  introductory  to  the  important  influence  he  was  to  ex- 
ercise on  national  affairs. 

His  political  principles  as  a  democratic  republican,  had  been 
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avowed  at  an  early  date  in  his  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  subsequently  in  the  successful  war  which  he  made 
apon  the  old  cavalier  traditions  of  his  native  State ;  its  laws  of 
entails  and  primogeniture,  and  its  church  establishment,  a  war 
which  broke  down  the  hereditary  fortunes  and  hereditary  fami- 
lies, and  put  an  end  to  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  Ancient 
Dominion. 

Being  sent  to  Paris  as  minister  plenipotentiary  a  year  or  two 
after  the  peace,  he  arrived  there,  as  he  says,  "  when  the  American 
revolution  seemed  to  have  awakened  the  thinking  part  of  the 
French  nation  from  the  sleep  of  despotism  in  which  they  had 
been  sunk." 

Carrying  with  him  his'  republican  principles  and  zeal,  his 
house  became  the  resort  of  Lafayette  and  others  of  the  French 
officers  who  had  served  in  the  American  revolution.  They  were 
mostly,  he  said,  young  men  little  shackled  by  habits  and  preju- 
dices, and  had  come  back  with  new  ideas  and  new  impressions 
which'  began  to  be  disseminated  by  the  press  and  in  conversation. 
Politics  became  the  theme  of  all  societies,  male  and  female,  and  a 
very  extensive  and  zealous  party  was  formed- which  acquired  the 
appellation  of  the  Patriot  Party,  who,  sensible  of  the  abuses  of 
the  government  under  which  they  lived,  sighed  for  occasions  of 
j-eforming  it.  This  party,  writes  Jeiferson,  "comprehended  all 
the  honesty  of  the  kingdom  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  think,  the 
men  of  letters;  the  easy  bourgeois,  the  young  nobility,' partly  from 
reflection,  partly  from  the  mode;  for  these  sentiments  became 
matter' of  mode,  .and,  as  such,  united  most  of  the  young  women 
to  the  party." 

By  this  party  Jefferson  was  considered  high  authority  from 
his  republican  principles  and  experience,  and  his  advice  was  con- 
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tinually  sought  in  the  great  effort  for  political  reform  which  was 
daUy  growing  stronger  and  stronger.  His  absence  in  Ewope 
had  prevented  his  taking  part  in  the  debates  on  the  new  consti- 
tution, but  he  had  exercised  his  influence  through  his  correspond- 
ence. "  I  expressed  freely,"  writes  he,  "  in  letter.s  to  my  friends, 
and  most  particularly  to  Mr.  Madison  and  Greneral  Washington, 
my  approbations  and  objections."*  What  those  approbations 
and  objections  were  appears  by  the  following  citations,  which 
are  important  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  illustrating  his  after  con- 
duct: 

"  I  approved,  from  the  first  moment,  of  the  great  mass  of 
what  is  in  the  new  constitution,  the  consolidation  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  organization  into  executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary ; 
the  subdivision  of  the  legislature,  the  happy  compromise  of  the 
interests  between  the  great  and  little  States,  by  the  different 
manner  of  voting  in  the  different  Houses,  the  voting  by  persons 
instead  of  States,  the  qualified  negative  on  laws  given  to  the 
executive,  which,  however,  I  should  have  liked  better  if  associ- 
ated with  the  judiciary  also,  as  in  New  York,  and  the  power  of 
taxation:  what  I  disapproved  from  the  first  moment,  was  the 
want  of  a  Bill  of  rights  to  guard  liberty  against  the  legislative 
as  well  as  against  the  executive  branches  of  the  government; 
that  is  to  say,  to  secure  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  from  monopolies,  freedom  from  unlawful  imprisonment, 
freedom  from  a  permanent  military,  and  a  trial  by  jury  in  all 
cases  determinable  by  the  laws  of  the  land." 

What  he  greatly  objected  to  was  the  perpetual,  re-eligibility 
of  the  President.     "This,  I  fear,"  said  he,  "wiU  make  that  an 

•  Autobiography,  Works,  i.  19. 
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office  for  life,  first,  and  then  hereditary.  I  was  much  an  enemy 
10  monarchies  hefore  I  came  to  Europe,  and  am  ten  thousand 
times  more  so  since  I  have  seen  what  they  are.  There  is  scarcely 
an  evil  known  in  these  countries  which  may  not  be  traced  to 
their  king  as  its  source,  nor  a  good  which  is  not  derived  from  the 
small  fibres  of  republicanism  existing  among  them.  I  can  further 
say,  with  safety,  there  is  not  a  crowned  head  in  Europe  whose 
talents  or  merits  would  entitle  him  to  be  elected  a  vestryman  by 
the  people  of  any  parish  in  America."  * 

In  short,  such  a  horror  had  he  imbibed  of  kingly  rule,  that, 
in  a  familiar  letter  to  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  had  been  his 
Secretary  of  Legation,  he  gives  it  as  the  duty  of  our  young 
EepubUc  "  to  besiege  the  throne  of  heaven  with  eternal  prayers 
to  extirpate  from  creation  this  class  of  human  lions,  tigers,  and 
manunoths,  called  kings,  from  whom,  let  him  perish  who  does 
not  say,  '  Good;  Lord,  deliver  us ! ' " 

Jefferson's  political  fervor  occasionally  tended  to  exaltation, 
but  it  was  genuine.  In  his  excited  state  he  regarded  with  quick 
suspicion  every  thing  in  his  own  country  that  appeared  to  him  to 
have  a  regal  tendency.  His  sensitiveness  had  been  awakened 
by  the  debates  in  Congress  as  to  the  title  to  be  given  to  the 
President,  whether  or  not  he  should  be  addressed  as  His  High- 
ness ;  and  had  been  relieved  by  the  decision  that  he  was  to  have 
no  title  but  that  of  office,  viz. :  President  of  the  United  States. 
"  I  hope,"  said  Jefferson,  "  the  terms  of  Excellency,  Honor, 
Worship,  Esquire,  forever  disappear  from  among  us  from  that 
moment.     I  wish  that  of  Mr.  would  follow  them."t 


*  Letter  to  Washington  May  2,  1788.     Works  ii.  375. 
f  Letter  to  Mr.  Garmichael,  Works  iii.  88. 
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With  regard  to  the  re-eligibility  of  the  President,  his  anxiety 
was  quieted  for  the  present,  by  the  elevation  of  Washington  to 
tke  Presidential  chair.  "Since  the  thing  [re-eligibility]  is  es- 
tablifihed,"  writes  he,  "  I  would  wish  it  not  to  be  altered  during 
the  life- time  of  our  great  leader,  whose  executive  talents  are 
superior  to  those,  I  believe,  of  any  man  in  the  world,  and  who, 
alone,  by  the  authority  of  his-  name,  and  the  confidence  reposed 
in  his  perfect  integrity,  is  fully  qualified  to  put  the  new  govern- 
ment so  under  way  as  to  secure  it  against  the  efibrts  of  opposition. 
But,  having  derived  from  our  error  all  the  good  there  was  in  it,  I 
hope  we  shall  correct  it  the  moment  we  can  no  longer  have  the 
same  name  at  the  helm."  • 

Jefierson,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was,  as  we 
have  shown,  deeply  immersed  in  French  politics  and  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  "Patriot  Party,"  in  its  efibrts  to  reform  the 
country.  His  despatches  to  government  all  proved  how  strongly 
he  was  on  the  side  of  the  people.  "  He  considered  a  successful 
reformation  in  France  as  insuring  a  general  reformation  through- 
out Europe,  and  the  resurrection  to  a  new  life  of  their- people  now 
ground  to  dust  by  the  abuses  of  the  governing  powers." 

Gouvemeur  Morrisy  who  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  on  private 
business,  gives  a  difierent  view  of  ths  state  of  things  produced  by 
the  Patriot  party.  Morris  had  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1789,  furnished  by  Washington  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  persons  in  England,  France,  and  Holland.  His 
brilliant  talents,  ready  conversational  powers,  easy  confidence  in 
society,  and  striking  aristocratical  appearance,  had  given  hini 
great  currency,  especially  in  the  court  party  and  among  the 

*  Letter  to  F.  Hopfcinson,  Works  ii.  687. 
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ancient  nobility;  in  which  direction  his  tastes  most  inclined. 
He  had  renewed  his  intimacy  with  Lafayette^  whom  he  found 
"full  of  politics,"  but  "too  republican  for  the  genius  of  his 
country." 

In  a  letter  to  the  French  Minister,  residing  in  New  York, 
Morris  writes  on  the  23d  of  Februaryj  1789  :  "Your  nation  is 
now  in  a  most  important  crisis,  and  the  great  question — shall  we 
hereafter  have  a  constitution,  or  shall  will  continue  to  be  law — 
employs  every  mind  and  agitates  every  heart  in  France.  Even 
voluptuousness  itself  rises  from  its  couch  of  roses  and  looks 
anxiously  abroad  at  the  busy  scene  to  which  nothing  can  now  be 
indifferent. 

"  Your  nobles,  your  clergy,  your  people,  are  all  in  motion  for 
the  elections.  A  spirit  which  has  been  dormant  for  generations 
starts  up  and  stares  about,  ignorant  of  the  means  of  obtaining, 
but  ardentlj  desirous  to  possess,  its  object^-consequently  active, 
energetic,  easily  led,  but  also  easily,  too  easily,  misled.  Such  is 
the  instinctive  love  of  freedom  which  now  grows  warm  in  the 
bosom  of  your  country." 

When  the  king  was  constrained  by  the  popular  voice  to  con- 
vene the  States  General  at  Versailles  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
measures  of  reform,  Jefferson  was  a  constant  attendant  upon  the 
•debates  of  that  body.  "I  was  much  acquainted  with  the  leading 
patriots  of  the  Assembly,"  writes  he,  "  being  from  a  country 
which  had  successfully  passed  through  similar  reform ;  they  were 
disposed  to  my  acquaintance  and  had  some  confidence  in  me.  I 
urged  most  strenuously  an  immediate  compromise  to  secure  what 
the  government  was  now  ready  to  yield,  and  trust  to  future  occa- 
sions for  what  might  still  'be  wanting.'' 

The  "  leading  patriots "  here  spoken  of,  were  chiefly  the 
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deputies  from  Brittany,  who,  with  others,  formed  an  association 
called  the  Breton  Club,  to  watch  the  matters  debated  in  Parlia- 
ment and  shape  the  course  of  afifairs. 

Morris,  speaking  of  Jefferson  at  this  juncture,  observes,  "  He 
and  I  differ  in  our  system,  of  politics.  He,  with  all  the  leaders 
of  liberty  here,  is  desirous  of  annihilating  distinctions  of  order. 
How  far  such  views  may  be  right,  respecting  mankind  in  general, 
is,  I  think,  extremely  problematical.  But,  with  respect  to  this 
nation,  I  am  sure  it  is  wrong  and  cannot  eventuate  well."  * 

Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Pain6  (July  11),  giving  some 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  States  General,  observes,  "  The 
National  Assembly  (for  that  is  the  name  they  take)  having  shown, 
through  every  stage  of  these  transactions,  a  coolness,  wisdom,  and 
resolution  to  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
perish  with  it  themselves  rather  than  to  relinquish  an  iota  from 
their  plan  of  a  total  change  of  government,  are  now  in  complete 
and  undisputed  possession  of  the  Sovereignty.  The  executive 
and  aristocracy  are  at  their  feet ;  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the 
mass  of  the  clergy,  and  the  army  are  with  them  ;  they  have  pros- 
trated the  old  government  and  are  now  beginning  to  build  one 
from  the  fouudatiott." 

It  was  but  three  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  that  the 
people  of  Paris  rose  in  their  might,  plundered  the  arsenal  of  the 
Invalides,  furnished  themselves  with  arms,  stormed  the  Bastille; 
and  a  national  guard,  formed  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  with  the  tri- 
colored  cockade  for  an  emblem  and  Lafayette  as  commander,  to 
Paris  under  its  protection. 

Information  of  these  events  was  given  at  midnight  to  the  king 

•  Life  of  G.  Morris,  i.  313. 
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at  Versailles  by  Kooliefoucauld-Liancoitrt.  "  It  is  a  revolt,"  ex- 
claimed the  king.  "  Sire,"  replied  Lianoourt,  "it  is  a  revo- 
bition  !  " 

Jefferson,  in  his  dispatches  to  government,  spoke  with  ad- 
miration of  the  conduct  of.  the  people  throughout  the  violent 
scenes  which  accompanied  this  popular  convulsion.  "  There  was 
a  severity  of  honesty  observed,  of  which  no  example  has  been 
known.  Bags  of  money,  offered  on  various  occasions  through  fear 
or  guilt,  have  been  uniformly  refiised  by  the  mobs.  The  churches 
are  now  occupied  in  singing  '  De  Profundis '  and  '  Requiems '  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  brave  and  valiant  citizens  who  have 
sealed,  with  their  blood,  the  liberty  of  the  nation.  *  *  *  We 
cannot  suppose  this  paroxysm  confined  to  Paris  alone ;  the  whole 
country  must  pass  successively  through  it,  and  happy  if  they  get 
through  as  soon  and  as  well  as  Paris  has  done."* 

Gouverneur  Morris,  writing  on  the  same  subject  to  Washing- 
ton, on  the  31st  of  July,  observes :  "  You  may  consider  the  revo- 
lution as  complete.  The  authority  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobility 
is  completely  subdued ;  yet  I  tremble  for  the  constitution.  They 
have  all  the  romantic  spirit  and  all  the  romantic  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, which,  happily  for  America,  we  were  cured  of  befole  it  was 
too  late." 

The  foregoing  brief  notices  of  affairs  in  revolutionary  France, 
and  of  the  feelings  with  which  they  were  viewed  by  American 
statesmen  resident  there,  will  be  found  of  service  in  illustrating 
subsequent  events  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  news  of  the  revolution  reached  America  in  October, 

•  Letter  to  John  Jay.    Jefferson's  Works,  iii.  80. 
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and  was  hailed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  with  enthusiasm. 
Washington,  in  reply  to  his  old  comrade  in  arms,  the  Count  de 
Kochambeau,  observes :  "  I  am  persuaded  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  my  fellow-citizens,  when  I  offer  an  earnest  prayer  that 
it  may  terminate  in  the  permanent  honor  and  happiness  of  your 
government  and  people." 

But,  in  a  reply  of  the  same  date  (13th  Oct.)  to  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  he  shows  that  his  circumspect  and  cautious  sprit  was  not 
to  be  hurried  away  by  populaj  excitement.  "  The  revolution 
which  has  been -effected  in  France,"  writes  he,  "is  of  so  wonder- 
ful a  nature,  that  the  mind  can  hardly  realize  the  fact.  If  it  ends 
as  our  last  accounts  to  the  1st  of  August  predict,  that  nation  will 
be  the  most  powerful  and  happy  in  Europe ;  but  I  fear,  thoijgh  it 
has  gone  triumphantly  through  the  first  paroxysm,  it  is  not  the 
last  it  has  to  encounter  before  matters  are  finally  settled.  In  a 
word,  the  revolution  is  of  too  great  a  magnitude  to  be  effected  in 
so  short  a  space,  and  'with  the  loss  of  so  little  blood.  The  morti- 
fication of  the  king,  the  intrigues  of  the  queen,  and  the  discontent 
of  the  princes  and  noblesse,  will  foment  divisions,  if  possible,  in 
the  National  Assembly;  and  they  will,  unquestionably,  avail 
themselves  of  e\eij  faux  pas  in  the  formation, of  the  constitution, 
if  they  do  not  give  a  more  open,  active  opposition.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  licentiousness  of  the  people  on  one  hand,  and  san- 
guinary punishments  on  the  other,  wiQ  alarm  the  best  disposed 
friends  to  the  measure,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  over- 
throw of  their  object.  Great  temperance,  firmness,  and  foresight 
are  necessary,  in  the  movements  of  that  body.  To  forbear  run- 
ning from  one  extreme  to  another,  is  no  easy  matter :  and  should 
this  be  the  case,  rocks  and  shelves,  not  visible  at  present,  may 
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wreck  the  vessel  and  give  a  higher-toned  despotism  than  the  one 
■which  existed  before."  * 

Hamilton,  too,  regarded  the  recent  events  in  France  with  a 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  apprehension.  Ir.  a  letter  to  Lafayette 
he  writes :  "  As  a  friend  to  mankind  and  to  liberty,  I  rejoice  in 
the  efforts  which  you  are  making  to  establish  it,  while  I  fear 
much  for  the  final  success  of  the  attempts,  for  the  fate  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  for  the  danger,  in  case  of  success,  of 
innovations  greater  than  will  consist  with  the  real  felicity  of  your 
nation.  *  *  *  j  dread  disagreements  among  those  who  are 
now  united,  about  the  nature  of  your  constitution ;  I  dread  the 
vehement  character  of  your  people,  whom,  I  fear,  yqu  may  find 
it  more  easy  to  bring  on,  than  to  keep  within  proper  bounds 
after  you  have  put  them  in  motion.  I  dread  the  interested  re- 
fractoriness of  your  nobles,  who  cannot  all  be  gratified,  and  who 
may  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  re^tdsite  sacrifices.  And  I 
dread  the  reveries  of  your  philosophic  politicians,  who  appear  in 
the  moment  to  have  great  influence,  and  who,  being  mere  specu- 
latists,  may  aim  at  more  refinement  than  suits  either  with  human 
nature  or  the  composition  of  your  nation."t 

The  opposite  views  and  feelings  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson, 
with  regard  to  the  French  revolution,  are  the  more  interesting,  as 
these  eminent  statesmen  were  soon  to  be  iDrought  face  to  face  in 
the  cabinet,  the  policy  of  which  would  be  greatly  influenced  by 
French  affairs  ;  for  it  was  at  this  time  that  Washington  wrote  to 
Jefferson,  offering  him  the  situation  of  Secretary  of  State,  but 
forbearing  to  nomiiiate  a  successor  to  his  post  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  until  he  should  be  informed  of  his  determination. 

*  Writings  of  Washingtony  x.  39. 
f  Hamilton's  Works,  v.  440. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WASHINGTON'S  JOITKNEY  THKOHGH  THE  EASTERN  STATES— JOHN  HANCOCK^ 
CLASHING  BETWEEN  THE  CIVIL  AND  MUNICIPAL  AUTHORITIES  ON  THS 
president's  ENTRY  INTO  BOSTON— A  CONTEST  OF  ETIQUETTE— WASHING- 
TON'S   ACCOUNT    or    HIS    ENTRY HIS    RECEPTION- A    NEW    PUNCTILIO— AD, 

DRESS   OF  THE    CINCINNATI   SOCIETY — RETURN   TO   NEW   YORK. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  letter  to  Jefferson,  offering  him  the 
department  of  State,  Washington  was  on  the  eve  of  a  journey 
through  the  Eastern  States,  with  a  view,  as  he  said,  to  observe 
the  situation  of  the  country,  and  with  a  hope  of  perfectly  rees- 
tablishing his  health,  which  a  series  of  indispositions  had  much, 
impaired.  Having  made  all  his  arrangements,  and  left  the  papers 
appertaining  to  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  temporary 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Jay,  he  set  out  from  New  York  on  the 
15th  of  October,  travelling  in  his  carriage  with  four  horses,  and 
accompanied  by  his  official  secretary,  Major  Jackson,  and  Ms 
private  secretary,  Mr.  Lear.  Though  averse  from  public  parade, 
he  could  not  but  be  deeply  affected  and  gratified  at  every  step  by 
the  manifestations  of  a  people's  love.  Wherever  he  came,  all- 
labor  was  suspended ;  business  neglected.  The  bells  were  rung, 
the  guns  were  fired;  there  were  civic  processions  and  military 
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parades  and  triumphal  arches,  and  all  classes  poured  forth  to 
testify,  in  every  possible  manner,  their  gratitude  and  aflfection 
for  the  man  whom  they  hailed -as  the  Father  of  his  country ;  and 
well  did  his  noble  stature,  his  dignified  demeanor,  his  matured 
years,  and  hid  benevolent  aspect,  suit  that  venerable  appellation. 

On  the  22d,  just  after  entering  Massachusetts,  he  was  met  by 
an  express  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  (the  Hon.  John  Han- 
cock), inviting  him  to  make  his  quarters  at  his  house  while  be 
should  remain  in  Boston,  and  announcing  to  him  that  he  had 
issued  orders  for  proper  escorts  to  attend  him,  and  that  the  troops 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Council  would  receive  him  at  Cam- 
bridge and  wait  on  him  to  town. 

Washington,  in  a  courteous  reply,  declined  thQ  Governor's  in- 
vitation to  his  residence,  having  resolved,  he  said,  on  leaving 
New  York,  to  accept  of  no  invitations  of  the  kind  while  on  his 
journey,  through  an  unwillingness  to  give  trouble  to  private  fami- 
lies. He  had  accordingly  instructed  a  friend  to  engage  lodgings 
for  him  during  his  stay  in  Boston.  He  was  highly  sensible,  he 
observed,  of  the  honors  intended  him  ;  but,  could  his  wishes  pre- 
vail, he  would  desire  to  visit  the  metropolis  without  any  parade 
or  extraordinary  ceremony.  It  was  never  Washington's  good, 
fortune,  on  occasions  of  the  kind,  to  have  his  modest  inclinations 
consulted  ;  in  the  present  instance  they  were  little  in  accord  with 
the  habits  and  notions  of  the  Governor,  who,  accustomed  to  filL 
public  stations  and  preside  at  public,  asserdblies,  which  he  did 
with  the  punctilio  of  the  old  school,  was  strictly  observant  of 
every  thing  appertaining  to  official  rank  and  dignity.  Governor 
Hancock  was  now  about  fifty-two  years  of  age,  tall  and  thin,  of  a 
commanding  deportment  and  graceful  manner,  though  stooping  a 
-little  and  much  affiicted  with  the  gout.     He  was  really  hospitable, 
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which  his  ample  wealth  enabled  him  to  be,  and  was  no  doubt  de» 
sirous  of  having  Washington  as  a  guest  under  his  loof,  but  re- 
solved, ,at  all  events,  to  give  him  a  signal  reception  as  the  guest 
of  the  State  over  which  he  presided.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
the  "select  men,"  or  municipal  authorities  of  Boston,  had  also 
made  arrangements  for  receiving  the  President  in  their  civic 
domain,  and  in  so  doing  had  proceeded  without  consulting  the 
Governor ;  as  might  have  been  expected,  some  clashing  of  rival 
'  plans  was  the  result. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Governor's  arrangement,  the  militia,  with 
General  Brooks  at  their  head,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  Coimcil,  met 
Washington  at  Cambridge,  and  escorted  him  with  great  cere- 
inony  to  town.  Being  arrived  at  the  grand ,  entrance,  which  is 
over  what  is  called  "  The  Neck,"  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
the  Executiye  Council  were  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  observing 
the  municipal  authorities  drawn  up  in  their  carriages,  in  formal 
array,  to  pay  civic  honors  to  the  city's  guest.  Here  ensued  a 
great  question  of  etiquette.  The  Executive  Council  insisted  on 
the  right  of  the  Governor,  as  chi^f  of  the  State,  to  receive  and 
welcome  its  guest,  at  the  entrance  of  its  capital  "  He  should 
have  met  him  at  the  boundary  of  the  State  over  which  he  pre- 
sides," replied  the  others  ;  "and  there  have  welcomed  him  to  the 
hospitalities  of  the  commonwealth.  When  the  President  is  about 
to  enter  the  town,  it  is  the  delegated  right  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities thereof  to  receive  and  bid  him  welcome.'' 

The  contending  parties  remained  drawn  up  resolutely  in,  their 
carriages,  while  aides-de-camp  and  marshals  were  posting  to  and 
fro  between  them,  carrying  on  a  kind  of  diplomatic  parley. 

In  the  mean  time  the  President,  and  Major  Jackson,  his  sec- 
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retary,  had  mounted  on  horseback,  and  were  waiting  on  the  Neck 
to  be  conducted  into  the  town.  The  day  was  unusually  cold  and 
murky.  Washington  became  "chilled  and  impatient,  and  when 
informed  of  the  cause  of  the  detention,  "  Is  there  no  other  avenue 
into  the  town  1 "  demanded  he  of  Major  Jackson.  He  was,  in 
fact,  on  the  point  of  wheeling  about,  when  word  was  brought  that 
the  controversy  was  over,  and  that  he  would  be  received  by  the 
municipal  authorities.  t 

We  give  his  own  account  of  the  succeeding  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. "  At  the  entrance,  I  was  welcomed  by  the  select  men  ia 
a  body.  Then  following  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Council 
in  the  order  we  came  from  Cambridge  (preceded  by  the  town 
corps,  very  handsomely  dressed),  we  passed  through  the  citizens, 
classed  in  their  diiFerent  professions,  and  under  their  own  banners, 
till  we  can)^  to  the  State  House." 

The  streets,  the  doors,  the  windows,  the  housetop's,  were 
crowded  with  well-dressed  people  of  both  sexes.  "He  was  on 
horseback,"  says  an  observer,  "  dressed  in  his  old  continental  uni- 
form, with  his  hat  off.  He  did  not  bow  to  the  spectators  as  he 
passed,  but  sat  on  his  horse  with  a  calm,  dignified  air.  He  dis- 
mounted at  the  old  State  House,  now  City  Hall,*  and  came  out 
on  a  temporary  balcony  at  the  west  end ;  a  long  procession  passed 
before  him,  whose  salutations  he  occasionally  returned.  These 
and  other  ceremonials  being  over,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Council,  accompanied  by  the  Vice  President,  conducted  Washing- 
ton to  his  lodgings,  where  they  took  leave  of  him."  And  now  he 
is  doomed  to  the  annoyance  of  a  new  question  of  etiquette.  He 
had  previously  accepted  the  invitation  of  Governor  Hancock  to 

*  This  was  written  some  years  ago. 
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an  informal  dinner,  but  had  expected  that  that  functionary  would 
wait  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive ;  instead  of  which  he 
received  a  message  from  him,  pleading  that  he  was  too  much  in- 
disposed to  do  so.  Washington  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  the 
apology.  He  had  been  given  to  understand  that  the  Governor 
wished  to  evade  paying  the  first  visit,  ^onceiving  that,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  and  within  the  bounds  of  that  State,  the  point 
of  etiquette  made  it  proper  that  be  should  receive  the  first  visit,. 
even  from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Washington  de- 
termined to  resist  this  pretension  ;  he  therefore  excused  himself 
from  the  informal  dinner,  and  dined  at  his  lodgings;  where  the 
Vice  President  favored  him  with  his  company. 

The  next  day  the  Governor,  on  consultation  with  his  friends, 
was  persuaded  to  waive  the  point  of  etiquette,  and  sent  "his  best 
respects  to  the  President,"  informing  him  that,  if  at  home  and  at 
leisure,  he  would  do  himself  the  honor  to  visit  him  in  half  an 
hour,  intimating  that  he  would  have  done  it  sooner  had  his  health 
permitted,  and  that  it  was  not  without  hazard  to  his  health  that 
he  did  it  now. 

The  following  was  Washington's  reply,  the  last  sentence  of 
which  almost  savors  of  irony : 

"  Sunday,  26th  October,  I  o'clock. 

«  The  President  of  the  United  States  presents  his  best  re- 
spects to  the  Governor,  and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him  that  he 
shall  be  home  till  two  o'clock. 

"  The  President  need  not  express  the  pleasure  it  will  give  him 
to  see  the  Governor ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  most  earnestly  begs 
that  the  Governor  will  not  hazard  his  health  on  the  occasion." 
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From  Washington's  diary  we  find  that  the  Governor  found 
strength  to  pay  the  litigated  visit  within  the  specified  time — 
though,  according  to  ene  authority,  he  went  enveloped  in  red 
baize  and  was  borne,  in  the  arms  of  servants,  into  the  house.* 

-  It  does  not  appear  that  any  harm  resulted  from  the  hazard  to 
which  the  Governor  exposed  himself.  At,  all  events,  the  hydra 
etiquette  was  silenced  and  every  thing  went  on  pleasantly  and 
decorously  throughout  the  remainder  of  Washington's  sojourn  in 
Boston. 

Various  addresses  were  made  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  visit, 
but  none  that  reached  his  heart  more  directly  than  that  of  his  old 
companions  in  arms,  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Massachusetts,  who 
hailed  him  as  "  their  glorious  leader  in  war,  their  illustrious  ex- 
ample in  peace." 

"  Dear,  indeed,"  said  he,  in  reply,  "  is  the  occasion  which 
restores  an  intercourse  with  my  associates  in  prosperous  and 
adverse  fortune ;  and  enhanced  are  the  triumphs  of  peace  par- 
ticipated with  those  wliose  virtue  and  valor  so  largely  contributed 
to  procure  them.  To  that  virtue  and  valor  your  country  has  con- 
fessed her  obligations.  Be  mine  the  grateful  task  to  add  to  the 
testimony  of  a  connection  which  it  was  my  pride  to  own  in  the 
field,  and  is  now  my  happiness  to  acknowledge  in  the  enjoyments 
of  peace  and  freedom." 

After  remaining  in  Boston  for  a  week,  ffeted  in  the  most  hos- 
pitable manner,  he  appointed  eight  o'clock,  on  Thursday  the  29th, 
for  his  departure.  The  appointed  time  arrived,  but  not  the  es- 
cort ;  whereupon,  punctual  himself,  and  fearing,  perhaps,  to  be 

•  Sullivan's  Letters  on  PubKc  Characters,  p.  16. 
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detained  by  some  new  question  of  etiquette,  he  departed  without 
them,  and  was  overtaken  by  them  on  the  road. 

His  journey  eastward  terminated  at  Portsmouth,  whence  he 
turned  his  face  homeward  by  a  middle  route  through  the  interior 
of  the  country  to  Hartford,  and  thence  to  New  York,  where  he 
arrived  between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the  13th  of  November.. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


COL.  JOHN  TEnMBULL MESSAGE   TO   WASHINGTON    FROM   LAPAyETTB JEPrER- 

son's   embarkation    for   AMERICA WASHINGTON   FORWARDS   HIS   COMMIS- 
SION   AS    SECRETARY    OF    STATE HIS    ACCEPTANCE. 


Not  long  after  Washington's  return  from  his  eastern  tour,  Colonel 
John  Trumbull,  his  aide-de-camp  in  former  days,  now  an  histori- 
cal painter  of  eminence,  arrived  from  Europe,  where  he  had  been 
successfully  prosecuting  his  art  and  preparing  for  his  grand  pic- 
tures, illustrative  of  our  revolutionary  history.  At  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's house  in  Paris,  he  had  been  enabled  to  sketch  from  the  life 
the  portraits  of  several  of  the  French  officers  who  had  been  present 
at  the  capture  of  Cprnwallis,  and  were  now  among  the  popular 
agitators  of  France.  He  had  renewed  his  military  acquaintance 
with  Lafayette ;  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution ;  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille ;  and  attended  the  Marquis  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  latter  succeeded  in  calming  the  riotous  excesses 
of  a  mob,  principally  workmen,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

Trumbull  brought  an  especial  message  from  Lafayette.  The 
Marquis  had  been  anxious  that  Washington  should  know  the 
state  of  affairs  in  France,  and  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the 
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momentous  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but,  in  the  hurry  of 
occupation,  had  not  time  to  write  with'  the  necessary  detail ;  find- 
ing, however,  that  Trumbull  was  soon  to  depart  for  the  United 
States,  he  invited  him  to  breakfast  with  him  at  an  early  hour  and 
alone,  for  the  express  purpose  of  explaining  matters  to  him  frankly 
and  fully,  to  be  communicated  by  him  to  Washington,  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  in  America. 

We  give  the  Colonel's  report  of  Lafayette's  conversation,  as' 
he  has  recorded  it  in  his  autobiography. 

"  You  have  witnessed  the  surface  of  things,''  said  the  Mar- 
quis ;  "  it  is  for  me  to  explain  the  interior.  The  object  which  is 
aimed  at  by  the  Duke  de  Eochefoucauld,  1^.  Condorcet,  myself, 
and  some  others,  who  consider  ourselves  leaders,  is  to  obtain  from 
France  a  constitution  nearly  resenibling  that  of  England,  which 
we  regard  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  government  hitherto 
known.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  diminish,  very 
essentially,  the  power  of  the  king ;  but  our  object  is  to  retain  the 
throne,  in  great  majesty,  as  the  first  branch  of  the  legislative 
power,  but  retrenching  its  executive  power  in  one  point,  which, 
though  very  important  in  the  British  crown,  we  think  is  needless 
here.  The  peerage  of  France  is  already  so  numerous,  that  we 
would  take  from  our  king  the  right  of  creating  new  peers,  except 
in  cases  where  old  families  may  become  extinct.  To  all  this, 
the  king  (who  is  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  sincerely  desirous 
of  the  happiness  of  his  people)  most  freely  and  cordially  consents. 

"  We  wish  a  House  of  Peers  with  powers  of  legislation  similar 
to  that  of  England,  restricted  in  number  to  one  hundred  members, 
to  be  elected  by  the  whole  body  from  among  themselves,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Scotch  peers  are  in  the  British  Parliament. 
•     *     •     We  wish,  as  the  third  branch  of  the  legislative  body, 
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a  House  of  Kepresentatives,  chosen  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people  from  among  themselves,  by  such  a  ratio  as  shall  not  make 
the  House  too  numerous ;  and  this  branch  of  our  project  meets 
unanimous  applause.  *  *  *  Unhappily,  there  is  one  power- 
ful and  wicked  man,  who,  I  fear,  will  destroy  this  beautiful  fabric 
of  human  happiness — the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  does  not,  indeed, 
possess  talent  to  carry  into  execution  a  great  project,  but  he  pos- 
sesses immense  wealth,  and  France  abounds  in  marketable  talents. 
Every  city  and  town  has  young  men  eminent  for  abilities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  law— ardent  in  character,  eloquent,  ambitious  of 
distinction,  but  poor.  These  are  the  instruments  which  the  Duke 
may  command  by  money,  and  they  will  do  his  bidding.  His 
hatred  of  the  royal  family  can  be  satiated  only  by  their  ruin ;  his 
ambition,  probably,  leads  him  to  aspire  to  the  throne. 

"  You  saw  the  other  day,  in  the  mob,  men  who  were  called 
les  Marseillois,  les  patriots  par  excellence.  You  saw  them  particu- 
larly active  and  audacious  in  stimulating  the  discontented  artisans 
and  laborers,  who  composed  the  great  mass  of  the  mob,  to  acts  of 
violence  and  ferocity ;  these  men  are,  in  truth,  desperadoes,  as- 
sassins from  the  south  of  France,  familiar  with  murder,  robbery, 
and  every  atrocious  crime,  who  have  been  brought  up  to  Paris  by 
the  money  of  the  Duke,  for  the  very  purpose  m  which  you  saw 
them  employed,  of  mingling  in  all  mobs,  and  exciting  the  passions 
of  the  people  to  frenzy. 

"  This  is  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  The  second  will  be  to 
influence  the  elections,  to  fill  the  approaching  Assembly  with 
ardent,  inexperienced,  desperate,  ambitious  young  men,  who,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  discuss  calmly  the  details  of  the  plan  of 
which  I  have  given  you  the  general  outline,  and  to  carry  it  quietly 
into  operation,  wUl,  under  disguise  of  zeal  for  the  people,  and  ab- 
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horrence  of  the  aristocrats,  drive  every  measure  to  extremity,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  the  aflFairs  of  the  nation  into  utter  confu- 
sion, when  the  master  spirit  may  accomplish  his  ultimate  pur- 
pose."* 

Such  was  the  report  of  aflFairs  in  France  which  Lafayette 
transmitted  by  Trumbull  to  Washington.  It  was  not  long  aftei 
this  conversation  of  the  Colonel  with  the  Marquis  that,  the  sit- 
tings of  the  National  Assembly  being  transferred  from  Versailles 
to  Paris,  the  Breton  club  fixed  itself  on  the  site  of  the  convent  of 
Jacobins ;  threw  open  its  doors  to  the  public-  and  soon,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  exercised  the  baleful  influence 
in  public  aflFairs,  which  Lafayette  apprehended. 

Washington  had  listened  with  profound  attention  to  the  re- 
port rendered  by  Trumbull.  In  the  course  of  a  subsequent  con- 
versation the  latter  informed  him  that  Mr.  JeflFerson  had  embarked 
for  America,  and,  it  was  probable,  had  already  landed  at  Norfolk 
in  Virginia.  Washington  immediately  forwarded  to  him  his  com- 
mission as  Secretary  of  State,  requesting  to  know  his  determina- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Jefferson,  in  reply,  expressed  himself  flattered  by  the  nomina. 
tion,  but  dubious,  of  his  being  equal  to  its  extensive  and  various 
duties,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  familiar  with  the  duties 
of  his  present  office.  "  But  it  is  not  for  an  individual  to  choose 
his  path,"  said  he.  "  You  are  to  marshal  us  as  may  best  be  for 
the  public  good.  *  •  «  Signify  to  me,  by  another  line,  your 
ultimate  wish,  and  I  shall  conform  to  it  cordially.  If  it  should 
be  to  remain  in  New  York,  my  chief  comfort  will  be  to  -work  un- 
der your  eye;  my  only  shelter  the  authority  of  your  name  and 

•  Trumbull's  Autobiography,.  151. 
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the  wisdom  of  measures  to  be  dictated  by  you  and  implicitly  ex- 
ecuted by  me."* 

Wasbington,  in  answer,  informed  him  that  he  considered  the 
successful  administration  of  the  general  government  an  object  of 
almost  infinite  consequence  to  the  present  and  future  happiness 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  regarded  the  office 
of  Secretary  for  the  department  of  State  very  important,  and  that 
he  knew  of  no  person  who,  in  his  judgment,  could  better  execute 
the  duties  of  it  than  himself.t 

Jefferson  accordingly  accepted  the  nomiuation,  but  observed 
that  the  matters  which  had  called  him  home,  would  probably 
prevent  his  setting  out  for  New  York  before  the  month  of  March. 

»  Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  125.         f  Washington's  Writings,  x.  11. 
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DEBT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD— DEBTS  OF  THE  STATFJ— HAMILTON'S  RE- 
TORT  OPPOSITION   TO  IT DR.  STDART'S  WARNING   LEaTTER   TO    WASHINGTON 

ma  REPLY— Jefferson's  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government — new 

YORK    AT   THAT   PERIOD— JEFFERSON   APPREHENDS   MONARCHICAL   DESIGNS. 

Congress  reassembled  on  the  4tli  of  January  (1790),  but  a 
quorum  of  the  two  Houses  was  not  present  until  the  8th,  when 
the  session  was  opened  by  Washington  in  form,  with  an  address 
delivered  before  them  in  the  Senate  chamber.* 


*  As  the  degree  of  state  with  which  the  session  was  opened  was  subse- 
quently a  matter  of  comment,  we  extract  from  Washington's  diary  his  own 
account  of  it,  premising  that  the  regulations  were  devised  by  General  Knox 
and  Colonel  Humphreys. 

"Friday  8th,  according  to  appointment,  at  11  o'clock,  I  set  out  for  the 
City  Hall  in  my  coach,  preceded  by  Colonel  Humphreys  and  Major  Jackson 
in  uniform  (on  my  two  white  horses),  and  followed  by  Messrs.  Lear  and  Nel- 
son in  my  chariot,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  on  horseback,  following  them.  In  their 
rear  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  War  Departments  in  their  re.speotive  carriages,  and  in  the  order 
they  are  named.  At  the  outer  door  of  the  Hall,  I  was  met  by  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Senate  and  House  and  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  passing  from  thence  to  the  chair  through  the  Senate  on  the 
right  and  House  of  Representatives  on  the  left,  I  took  my  seat.    The  gen- 
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Among  the  most  important  objects  suggested  in  the  address 
for  the  deliberation  of  Congress,  were  provisions  for  nati<5hai  de- 
fence ;  provisions  for  facilitating  intercourse  ynth  foreign  nations, 
and  defrayiag  the  expenses  of  diplomatic  agents ;  law^s  for  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners  ;  uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights, 
and  measures  of  the  United  States ;  facilities  for  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures ;  attention  to 
the  post-office  and  post-roads ;  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  literature,  and  for  the  support  of  public  credit. 

This  last  object  was  the  one  which  Washington  had  more 
immediately  at  heart.  The  government  was  now  organized, 
apparently,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  but  its  efficiency 
would  essentially  depend  on  the  success  of  a  measure  which 
Washington  had  pledged  himself  to  institute,  and  Tjrhich  was  yet 
to  be  tried ;  namely,  a  system  of  finance  adapted  to  revive  the 
national  credit,  and  place  the  public  debt  in  a  conditioq  to  be 
paid  off.  /-The  credit  of  the  country  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  con- 
federacy, by  its  articles,  had  the  power  of  contracting  debts  for  a 
national  object,  but  no  control  over  the  means  of  payment. 
Thirteen  independent  legislatures  could  grant  or  withhold  the 
means.  The  government  was  then  a  government  under  govern- 
ments— the  States  had  more  power  than  Congress.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  debt  amounted  to  forty-two  millions  of  dollars ; 


tlemen  who  attended  me  followed  and  took  their  stands  behind  the  senators ; 
the  whole  rising  as  I  entered.  After  being  seated,  at  which  time  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  also  sat,  I  rose  (as  they  also  did),  and  made  my  speech, 
delivering  one  copy  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  another  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives — after  which,  and  being  a  few  mo- 
ments seated,  I  retired,  bowing  on  each  side  to  the  assembly  (who  stood) 
as  I  passed,  and  descending  to  the  lower  hall  attended  as  before,  I  returned 
with  them  to  my  house." 
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but  SO  little  had  the  country  been  able  to  fulfil  its  engagements, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  sovereign  legislature  having  the  sole  and 
exclusive  power  of  laying  duties  upon  imports,  and  thus  providing 
adequate  resources,  that  the  debt  had  swollen,  through  arrears  of 
interest,  to  upwards  of  fifty-four  millions.  Of  this  amount  nearly 
eight  millions  were  due  to  France,  between  three  and  four  millions 
to  private  lenders  in  Holland,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  in  Spain ;  making,  altogether,  nearly  twelve  millions 
due  abroad.  The  debt  contracted  at  home  amounted  to  upwards 
of  forty-two  millions,  and  was  due,  originally,  to  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  revolutionary  war,  who  had  risked  their  lives  for  the 
cause ;  farmers  who  had  furnished  supplies  for  the  public  service, 
or  whose  property  had  been  assumed  for  it ;  capitalists  who,  in 
critical  periods  of  the  war,  had  adventured  their  fortunes  in  sup- 
port of  their  country's  independence.  The  domestic  debt,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  had  a  more  sacred  and  patriotic  origin ;  but, 
in  the  long  delay  of  national  justice,  the  paper  which  represented 
these  outstanding  claims,  had  sunk  to  less  than  a  sixth  of  its 
nominal  value,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it  had  been  parted  with 
at  that  depreciated  rate,  either  in  the  course  of  trade,  or  to  spec- 
ulative purchasers,  who  were  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  eventual 
payment,  however  little  their  confidence  seemed  to  be  warranted, 
at  the  time,  by  the  pecuniary  condition  ana  prospects  of  the 
country. 

The  debt,  when  thus  transferred,  lost  its  commanding  appeal 
to  patriotic  sympathy ;  but  remained  as  obligatory  in  the  eye  of 
justice.  In  public  newspapers,  however,  and  in  private  circles, 
the  propriety  of  a  discrimination  between  the  assignees  and  the 
original  holders  of  the  public  securities,  was  freely  discussed. 
Beside  the  foreign  and  domestic  debt  of- the  federal  government, 
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the  States,  individually,  were  involved  in  liabilities  contracted  for 
th"e  common  cause,  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  about  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars  ;  of  which,  more  than  one-half  was  due  from 
three  of  them ;  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  each  owing 
more  than  five  millions,  and  Virginia  more  than  three  and  a  half. 
The  reputation  and  the  well-being  of  the  government  were,  there- 
fore, at  stake  upon  the  issue  of  some  plan  to  retrieve  the  national 
credit,  and  establish  it  upon  a  firm  and  secure  foundation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Hamilton),  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  directed  by  Congress  to  prepare  such  a  plan 
during  its  recess.  In  the  one  thus  prepared,  he  asserted,  what 
none  were  disposed  to  question,  the  propriety  of  paying  the 
foreign  debt  according  to  its  terms.  He  assented,  also,  the  equal 
validity  of  the  original  claims  of  the  American  creditors  of  the 
government;  whether  those creditprs  were  the  original  holders  of 
its  certificates  or  subsequent  purchasers  of  them  at  a  depreciated 
value;  The  idea  of  any  distinction  between  them,  which  some 
were  inclined  to  advance,  he  repudiated  as  alike  unjust,  impolitic, 
and  impracticable.  He  urged,  moreover,  the  assumption,  by  the 
general  government,  of  the  separate  debts  of  the  States,  con- 
tracted for  the  common  cause,  and  that  a  like  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  payment  as  for  the  payment  of  those  of  the  Union. 
They  were  all  contracted  in  the  struggle  for  national  independ- 
ence, not  fbr  the  independence  of  any  particular  part.  No  more 
money  would  be  required  for  their  discharge  as  federal,  than  as 
State  debts.  Money  could  be  raised  more  readily  by  the  federal 
government  than  by  the  States,  and  all  clashing  and  jealousy  be- 
tween State  and  federal  debtors  would  thus  be  prevented.  A 
reason,  also,  which^  no  doubt,  had  great  weight  with  him,,  though 
he  did  not  bring  it  under  consideration  in  his  report,  for  fear. 
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probably,  of  offending  tlie  jealousy  of  State  sovereignty,  dormant, 
but  not  extinct,  was,  that  it  would  tend  to  unite  the  States  finaih- 
cially,  as  they  were  united  politically,  and  strengthen  the  central 
government  by  rallying  capitalists  around  it ;  subjecting  them  to 
its  influence,  and  rendering  them  agents  of  its  will.  He  recom- 
mended, therefore,  that  the  entire  mass  of  debt  be  funded ;  the 
Union  made  responsible  for  it,  and  taxes  imposed  for  its  liqui- 
dation. He  suggested,  moreover,  the  expediency,  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  debt  and  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  interest, 
that  the  domestic  creditors  pubmit  to  an  abatement  of  accruing 
interest. 

The  plan  was  reported  to'  the  House  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
14th  of  January,  but  did  not  undergo  consideration  until  the  8th 
of  February,  when  it  was  opposed  with  great  earnestness,  es- 
pecially the  point  of  assuming  the  State  debts,  as  tending  to 
consolidation,  as  giving  an  undue  inflnence  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  as  being  of  doubtful  constitutionality.  This  finan- 
cial union  of  the  States  was  reprobated,  not  only  on  thfe  floor  of 
Congress,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  as  fraught  with 
political  evil.  The  Northern  and  Eastern  States  generally  favored 
the  plan,  as  did  also  South  Carolina,  but  Virginia  manifested  a 
determined  opposition.  The  measure,  however,  passed,  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  on  the  9th  of  March,  by  a  vote  of  31  to  26. 

The  funding  of  the  State  debts  was  supposed  to  benefit,  ma- 
terially, the  Northern  States,  in  which  was  the  entire  capital  of 
the  country  ;  yet,  South  Carolina  voted  for  the  assumption.  The 
fact  is,  opinions  were  honestly  divided  on  the  subject.  The  great 
majority  were  aiming  to  do  their  duty — to  do  what  was  right  ; 
bat  their  disagreement  was  the  result  of  real  difficulties  incident 
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to  the  intricate  and  complicated  problem  with  which  they  had  to 
deal. 

A  letter  from  Washington's  monitory  friend,  Dr.  Stuart  of 
Virginia  (dated  March  15th),  spoke  with  alarm  of  the  jealous  be- 
lief growing  up  in  that  quarter,  that  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  were  combining  to  pursue  their  own  exclusive  interests. 
Many,  he  observed,  who  had  heretofore  been  warm  supporters  of 
the  government,  were  changing  their  sentiments,  from  a  convic- 
tion of  the  impracticability  of  union  with  States  whose  interests 
were  so  dissimilar. 

Washington  had  little  sympathy  with  these  sectional  jealous- 
ies ;  and  the  noble  language  in  which  he  rebukes  them,  cannot  be 
too  largely  cited.  "  I  am  sorry,"  observes  he,  "  such  jealousies  as 
you  speak  of,  should  be  gaining  ground  and  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  southern  people ;  but,  admit  the  fact  which  is  alleged  as 
the  cause  of  them,  and  give  it  full  scope,  does  it  amount  to  more 
than  was  known  to  every  man  of  information  before,  at,  and  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ?  Was  it  not  always  believed 
that  there  are  some  points  which  peculiarly  interest  the  Eastern 
States  ?  And  did  any  one  who  reads  human  nature,  and  more 
especially  the  character  of  the  eastern  people,  conoeive  that  they 
would  not  pursue  them  steadily,  by  a  combination  of  their  force  I 
Are  there  not  other  points  which  equally  concern  the  Southern 
States  1  If  these  States  are  less  tenacious  of  their  interest,  or  if, 
while  the  Eastern  move  in  a  solid  phalanx  to  eflfect  their  views, 
the  Southern  are  always  divided,  which  of  the  two  is  most  to  be 
blamed  1  That  there  is  a  diversity  of  interests  in  the  Union, 
none  has  denied.  That  this,  is  the  case,  also,  in  every  State,  is 
equally  certain ;  and  that  it  even  extends  to  the  counties  of  in- 
dividual States,  can  be  as  readily  proved.     Instance  the  southern 
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and  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
South  Carolina.  Have  not  the  interests  of  these  always  been  at 
variance  1  Witness  the  county  of  Fairfax.  Have  not  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  that  county  varied,  or  the  inhabitants  been 
taught  to  believe  so  ?  These  are  well-known  truths,  and  yet  it 
did  not  follow  that  separation  was  to  result  from  the  disagree- 
ment. 

"  To  constitute  a  dispute,  there  must  be  two  parties.  To 
undeirstand  it  well,  both  parties,  and  all  the  circumstances  must 
be  fully  heard ;  and,  to  accommodate  differences,  temper  and 
mutual  forbearance  are  requisite.  Common  danger  brought  the 
States  into  confederacy^  and  on  their  union  our  safety  and  im- 
portance depend.  A  spirit  of  accommodation  was  the  basis  of  the 
present  Constitution.  Can  it  be  expected,  then,  that  the  southern 
or  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  will  succeed  in  all  their  measures  1 
Certainly  not.  But  I  will  readily  grant  that  more  points  will  be 
carried  by  the  latter  than  the  former,  and  for  the  reason  which 
has  been  mentioned  ;  namely,  that  in  all  great  national  questions, 
they  move  in  unisonj  whilst  the  others  are  divided.  But  I  ask 
again,  which  is  most  blameworthy,  those  who  see  and  will  steadily 
pursue  their  interest,  or  those  who  cannot  see,  or  seeing,  will  not 
act  wisely?  And  I  will  ask  another  question,  of  the  highest 
magnitude  in  my  mind,  to  wit,  if  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
States  are  dangerous  in  union,  will  they  be  less  so  in  sepamtvmf 
If  self-interest  is  their  governing  principle,  will  it  forsake  them 
or  be  restrained  by  such  an  event  ?  1  hardly  think  it  would. 
Then,  independently  of  other  considerations,  what  would  Vir- 
ginia, and  such  other  States  as  might  be  inclined  to  join  her, 
gain  by  a  separation  ?  Would  they  not,  most  unquestionably,  be 
the  weaker  party  %  " 
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At  this  juncture  (March  21st),  when  Virginian  discontents 
were  daily  gaining  strength,  Mr,  Jefferson  arrived  in  New  York 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  Department  of  State.  We  have 
shown  his  strong  antipathies,  while  in  Paris,  to  every  thing  of  a 
monarchical  or  aristocratical  tendency  ;  he  had  just  been  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  forms  and  ceremonials  adopted  at  the  seat  of 
our  government,  were  subjects  of  cavil  and  sneer ;  where  it  was 
reported  that  Washington  affected  a  monarchical  style  in  his 
oflBcial  intercourse,  that  be  held  court-like  levees,  and  Mrs.  Wash 
ington  "  queenly  drawing-rooms,"  at  which  none  but  the  aristoc- 
racy were  admitted,  that  the  manners  of  both  were  haughty,  and 
their  personal  habits  reserved  and  exclusive. 

'  The  impressions  thus  made  on  Jefferson's  mind,  received  a 
deeper  stamp  on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  from  conversations 
with  his  friend  Madison,  in  the  course  of  which  the  latter  ob- 
served, that  "  the  satellites  .and  sycophants  which  surrounded 
Washington,  had  wound  up  the  ceremonials  of  the  government  to 
a  pitch  of  stateliness  which  nothing  but  his  personal  character 
could  have  supported,  and  which  no  character  after  him  could 
ever  maintain."      , 

-  Thus  prepossessed  and  premonished,  Jefferson  looked  round 
him  with  an  apprehensive  eye,  and  appears  to  have  seen  some- 
thing to  startle  him  at  every  turn.  We  give,  from  his  private 
correspondence,  his  own  accoimt  of  his  impressions.  "  Being 
fresh  from  the  French  revolution,  while  in  its  first  and  pure 
stage,  and,  consequently,  somewhat  whetted  up  in  my  own  re- 
publican principles,  I  found  a  state  of  things  in  the  general  so- 
ciety of  the  place,  which  I  could  not  have  Supposed  possible.  The 
revolution  I  had  left,  and  that  we  had  just  gone  through  in  the 
recent  change  of  our  own  government,  being  the  common  topics 
VOL.  V. — 3* 
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of  conversation,  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  general  prevalence 
of  monarchical  sentiments,  insomuch,  that  in  maintaining  those 
of  republicanism,  I  had  always  the  whole  company  on  my  hands, 
never  scarcely  finding  among  them  a  single  co-advocate  in  that 
argument,  unless  some  old  member  of  Congress  happened  to  be 
present.  The  furthest  that  any  one  would  go  in  support  of  the 
republican  features  of  our  new  government,  would  be  to  say,  '  the 
present  constitution  is  well  as  a  beginning,  and  may  be  allowed 
.  a  fair  trial,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  stepping  stone  to  something 
better.' " 

This  picture,  given  under  excitement  and  with  preconceived 
notions,  is  probably  over-charged  ;  but,  allowing  it  to  be  true,  we 
can  hardly  wonder  at  it,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  place  and 
times.  New  York,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  was  the  gath- 
ering place  of  politicians  of  every  party.  The  revolution  of  France 
had  made  the  forms  of  government  once  more  the  universal  topics 
of  conversation,  and  revived  the  conflict  of  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  yet,  the  history  of  the  world  had  furnished  no  favorable 
examples  of  popular  government ;  speculative  writers  in  England 
had  contended  that  no  government  more  popular  than  their  own, 
was  consistent  with  either  internal  tranquillity,  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws,  or  a  great  extent  of  empire.  Our  republic  was  ten 
times  larger  than  any  that  had  yet  existed.  Jay,  one  of  the 
calmest  thinkers  of  the  Union,  expressed  himself  dubiously  on 
the  subject. 

"Whether  any  people  could  long  govern  themselves  in  an 
equal,  uniform,  and  orderly  manner,  was  a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  a  question  which,  like  others, 
vhose  solution  depends  on  facts,  could  only  be  determined  by  ex- 
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perience — now,  as  yet,  there  had  been  very  few  opportunities  of 
making  the  experiment." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  though  pledged  and  sincerely  disposed 
to  support  the  republican  form,  with  regard  to  our  country,  pre- 
ferred, theoretically,  a  monarchical  form ;  and,  being  frank  of 
speech,  and,  as  Gouverneur  Morris  writes,  "  prone  to  mount  his 
hobby,"  may  have  spoken  openly  in  favor  of  that  form  as  suitable 
to  France  ;  and  as  his  admirers  took  their  creed  from  him,  opinions 
of  the  kind  may  have  been  uttered  pretty  freely  at  dinner-tables. 
These,  however,  which  so  much  surprised  and  shocked  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, were  probably  merely  speculative  opinions,  broached  in  un- 
guarded hours,  with  no  sinister  design,  by  men  who  had  no 
thought  of  paving  the  vay  for  a  monarchy.  They  made,  how- 
ever, a  deep  impression  on  his  apprehensive  mind,  which  sank 
deeper  "and  deeper  until  it  became  a  fixed  opinion  with  him,  that 
there  was  the  desire  and  aim  of  a  large  party,  of  whibh  Hauulton 
was  the  leader,  to  give  a  regal  form  to  the  government. 


CHAPTEE   IX. 

TaS   ASSUMPTION    OF   THE   STATE    DEBTS    DISCU3SED WASHINGTON   IN   FAVOR— 

A   MAJORITT   OF   TWO    AGAINST   IT HAMILTON'S   APPEAL   TO   JEFFERSON    ON 

THE   SUBJECT THE   LATTER   ARRANGES   FOR    A    COMPROMISE — HIS   ACCOUNT 

OF   IT ADJUSTMENT   ABOUT   THE  SEAT  OF  GO VBRNMENT— ASSUMPTION    CAR- 
RIED  TREATY    OF   PEACE    WITH    THE     CREEKS CAVILLINGS   ABOUT   FSBSI- 

DENTIAL  ETIQUETTE WASHINGTON'S  DEFENCE ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONGRESS 

•^FANCIED    HARMONT    OF    THE     CABINET JEFFERSON    SUSPECTS    HAMILTON 

OF   FINESSE   IN   PROCURING   HIS   AGENCY   IN   THE    ASSUMPTION. 

The  question  of  the  assumption  of.  the  State  debts  was  resumed 
in  Congress  on  the  29th  of  March,  on  a  motion  to  commit,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two ;  the  five  members  from  North 
Carolina  (now  a  State  of  the  Union)  who  were  strongly  opposed 
to  assumption,  having  taken  their  seats  and  reversed  the  position 
of  parties  on  the  question.  An  angry  and  intemperate  discussion 
was  revived,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Washington,  who  was  con- 
cerned for  the  dignity  of  Congress  ;  and  who  considered  the  as- 
sumption of  the  State  debts,  under  proper  restrictions  and  scrutiny 
into  accounts,  to  be  just  and  reasonable.*  On  the  12th  of  April, 
when  the  question  to  commit  was  taken,  there  was  a  majority  of 
two  against  the  assumption. 

*  See  letter  to  David  Stuart,  Writings,  i.  p.  98. 
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On  the  26th  the  House  was  discharged,  for  the  present,  from 
proceeding  on  so  much 'of  the  report  as  related  to  the  assumption. 
Jefferson,  who  had  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  midst  of  what  he 
terms  "  this  bitter  and  angry  contest,"  had  taken  no  concern  in 
it ;  being,  as  he  says,  "  a  stranger  to  the  ground,  a  stranger  to 
the  actors  in  it,  so  long  absent  as  to  have  lost  all  familiarity  with 
the  subject,  and  to  be  unaware  of  its  object."  We  give  his  own 
account  of  an  earnest  effort  made  by  Hamilton,  who,  he  says,  was 
"in  despair,"  to  resuscitate,  through  his  influence,  his  almost 
hopeless  project.  "  As  I  was  going  to  the  President's  one  day,  I 
met  him  [Hamilton]  in  the  street.  He  walked  me  backwards 
and  forwards  before  the  President's  door  for  half  an  hour.  He 
painted  pathetically  the  temper  into  which  the  legislature  had 
beep  wrought ;,,  the  disgust  of  those  t^o  were  called  the  creditor 
States  ;  the  danger  of  the  secession  of  their  members,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  States.  He  observed  that  the  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration ought  to  act  in  concert ;  that  though  this  question 
was  not  of  my  department,  yet  a  common  duty  should  make  it  a 
common  concern  ;  that  the  President  was  the  centre  on  which  all 
administrative  questions  ultimately  rested,  and  that  all  of  us 
should  rally  around  him,  and  support,  with  joint  efforts,  measures 
approved  by  him ;  and  that  the  question  having  been  lost  by  a 
small  majority  only,  it  was  probable  that  an  appeal  from  me  to 
the  judgment  and  discretion  of  some  of  my  friends,  might  effect  a 
change  in  the  vote,  and  the  machine  of  government,  now  sus- 
pended, might  be  again  set  into  motion.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
really  a  stranger  to  the  whole  subject ;  that  not  having  yet  in- 
formed myself  of  the  system  of  finance  adopted,  I  knew  not  how 
far  this  was  a  necessary  sequence  ;  that  undoubtedly,  if  its  .rejec- 
tion endangered  a  dissolution  of  our  Union  at  this  incipient  stage, 
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I  should  deem  that  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  consequences,  to 
avert  which  all  partial  and  temporary  evils  should  be  yielded.  •-  I 
proposed  to  him,  however,  to  dine  with  me  the  next  day,  and  I 
would  invite  another  friend  or  two,  bring  them  into  conference 
together,  and  I  thought  it  impossible  that  reasonable  men,  con- 
sulting together  coolly,  could  fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrifices  of 
opinion,  to  form  a  compromise  which  was  to  save  the  Union. 
The  discussion  took  place.     I  could  take  no  part  in  it  but  an  ex- 
hortatory  one,  because  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  circumstances  which 
should  govern  it.     But  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  whatever  im- 
iportance  had  been  attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  proposition, 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  of  concord  among  the  States, 
was  more  important,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  that 
the  vote  of  rejection  should  be  rescinded,  to  effect  which  some 
members  should  change  their  votes.     But  it  was  observed  that 
this  pill  would  be  peculiarly  bitter  to  the  Southern  States,  and 
that  some  concomitant  measure  should  be  adopted  to  sweeten  it  a 
little  to  them.     There  had  before  been  projects  to  fix  the  seat  of 
government  either  at  Philadelphia  or  at  Georgetown  on  the  Poto- 
mac ;  and  it  was  thought  that,  by  giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for 
ten  years,  and  to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  this  might, 
as  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  the  ferment  which  might  be 
excited  by  the  other  measure  alone.     So  two  of  the  Potomac  mem- 
bers (White  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a  revulsion  of  stomach  al- 
most convulsive)  agreed  to  change  their  votes,  and   Hamilton 
undertook  to  carry  the  other  point.     In  doing  this,  the  influence 
he  had  established  over  the  eastern  members,  with  the  agency  of 
Robert  Morris  with  those  of  the  Middle  States,  effected  his  side 
of  the  engagement."  * 

*  Jefferson's  Works,  ix.  93,  The  Anas. 
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The  decision  of  Congress  was  ultimately  in  favor  of  assump- 
tion, though  the  form  in  which  it  finally  passed  diflfered  some- 
what from  the  proposition  of  Hamilton.  A  specific  sum  was 
assumed  ($21,500,000),  and  this  was  distributed  among  the 
States  in  specific  portions.  Thus  modified,  it  passed  the  Senate, 
July  22d,  by  the  close  vote  of  fourteen  to  twelve  ;  and  the  House, 
July  24th,  by  thirty-four  to  twenty-eight,  "  after  having,"  says 
Washington,  "  been  agitated  with  a  warmth  and  intemperance, 
with  prolixity  and  threats  which,  it  is_to  be  feared,  have  lessened 
the  dignity  of  Congress  and  decreased  the  respect  once  enter- 
tained for  it." 

The  question  about  the  permanent  seat  of  government,  which, 
from  the  variety  of  contending  interests,  had  been  equally  a  sub- 
ject of  violent  contest,  was  now  compromised.  It  was  agreed 
that  Congress  should  continue  for  ten  years  to  hold  its  sessions 
at  Philadelphia ;  during  which  time  the  public  buildings  should 
be  erected  at  some  place  on  the  Potomac,  to  which  the  govern- 
ment should  remove  at  the  expiration  of  the  above  term.  A 
territory,  ten  miles  square,  selected  for  the  purpose  on  the  con- 
fines of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  was  ceded  by  those  States  to  the 
United  States,  and  subsequently  designated  as  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Executive  during  this  session  was 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Creek 
pation  of  Indians,  represented  at  New  York  by  Mr.  M'Gillivray, 
and  thirty  of  the  chiefs  and  head  men.  By  this  treaty  (signed 
August  7th),  an  extensive  territory,  claimed  by  Georgia,  was  re- 
linquished greatly  to  the  discontent  of  that  State ;  being  con- 
sidered by  it  an  unjustifiable  abandonment  of  its  rights  and 
interests.     Jefferson,  however,  lauded   the  treaty  as  important. 
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"  drawing  a  line,"  said  he,  "  between  the  Creeks  and  Gecirgia, 
and  enabling  the  government  to  do,  as  it  will  do,  justice  against 
either  party  offending." 

In  familiar  conversations  with  the  President,  Jefferson  re- 
monstrated frequently  and  earnestly  against  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies prevailing  at  the  seat  of  government.  Washington,  in 
reply,  gave  the  explanation  which  we  have  stated  in  a  preceding 
chapter ;  that  they  had  been  adopted  at  the  advice  of  others,  and 
that  for  himself  he  was  indifferent  to  all  forms.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, became  paibfuUy  aware  of  the  exaggerated  notions  on  the 
subject  prevalent  in  Virginia.  A  letter  from  his  friend.  Dr. 
Stuart,  informed  him  that  Patrick  Henry  had  scouted  the  idea  of 
being  elected  to  the  Senate  ;  he  was  too  old,  he  said,  to  fall  into 
the  awkward  imitations  which  were  now  become  fashionable. 
"  From  this  expression,"  adds  Mr.  Stuart,  "  I  suspect  the  old 
patriot  has  heard  some  extr-aordinary  representations  of  the  eti- 
quette established  at  your  levees."     Another  person  whom  Dr. 

Stuart  designates  as  t)ol.  B ,  had  affirmed  "  that  there  was 

more  pomp  us^d  there  than  at  St.  James's  where  he  had  been, 
and  that  Washington's  bows  were  more  distant  and  stiff." 

These  misapprehensions  and  exaggerations,  prevalent  in  his 
native  State,  touched  Washington  to  the  quick,  and  called  forth 
a  more  sensitive  reply  than,  on  such  subjects,  he  was  accustomed 
to  make.  "That  I  have  not  been  able,"  writes  he,  "to  make 
bows  to  the  taste  of  poor  Colonel  B (who,  by  the  by,  I  be- 
lieve, never  saw  one  of  them),  is  to  be  regretted,  especially,  too, 
as,  upon  those  occasions,  they  were  indiscriminately  bestowed, 
and  the  best  I  was  master  of.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
throw  the  veil  of  charity  over  them,  ascribing  their  stiffness  to 
the  effects  of  age,  or  to  the  unskilfulness  of  my  teacher,  rather 
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than  to  pride  and  the  dignity  of  ofSce,  which,  God  knows,  ha^  no 
charms  for  me  1  For  I  can  truly  say,  I  had  rather  be  at  Mount 
Vernon  with  a  friend  or  two  about  me,  than  to  be  attended  at  the 
Beat  of  government  by  the  ofBcers  of  State  and  the  representatives 
of  every  power  in  Europe." 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  levees,  and  the  little 
ceremony  that  prevailed  there.  As  to  the  visits  made  on  those 
occasions  to  the  presidential  mansion,  they  were  optional,  and 
made  without  invitation.  "  Between  the  hours  of  three  and  four, 
every  Tuesday,  I  am  prepared  to  receive  them.  Gentlemen,  often 
in  great  numbers,  come  and  go,  chat  with  each  other,  and  act  as 
they  please  ;  a  porter  shows  them  into  the  room,  and  they  retire 
from  it  when  they  please,  and  without  ceremony.  At  their  iirst 
entrance  they  salute  me,  and  I  them,  and  as  nlany  as  I  can  talk 
to,  I  do.'  What  pomp  there  is  in  all  this,  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
cover. Perhaps  it  consists  in  not  sitting.  To  this,  two  reasons 
are  opposed :  first,  it  is  unusual ;  secondly,  which  is  a  niore  sub- 
stantial one,  because  I  have  no  room  large  enough  to  contain  a 
third  of  the  chairs  which  would  be  sufficient  to  admit  it. 

"  Similar  to  the  above,  but  of  a  more  sociable  -kind,  are  the 
visits  every  Friday  afternoon  to  Mrs.  Washington,  where  I  always 
am.  These  public  meetings,  and  a  dinner  once  a  week,  to  as 
many  as  my  table  will  hold,  with  the  references  to  and  from  the 
different  departments  of  State,  and  other  communications  with 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  are  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  I  am  able 
to  undergo  ;  for  I  have  already  had,  within  less  than  a  year,  two 
se-vrere  attacks — the  last  worse  than  the  first.  A  third,  more  than 
probably,  will  put  me  to  sleep  with  my  fathers." 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  12th  of  August.  JeflFerson,  com- 
menting on  the  discOrd  that  had  prevailed  for  a  time  among  the 
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members,  observes,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  they  had 
reacquired  the  harmony  which  had  always  distinguished  their 
proceedings  before  the  introduction  of  the  two  disagreeable  sub- 
jects of  the  Assumption  and  the  Kesidence :  "  these,"  said  he, 
"  really  threatened,  at  one  time,  a  separation  of  the  legislature 
sine  die." 

"  It  is  not  foreseen,"  adds  he,  sanguinely,  "  that  any  thing  so 
generative  of  dissension  can  arise  again ;  and,  therefore,  the 
friends  of  government  hope  that,  that  diflScnlty  surmounted  in  the 
States,  every  thing  will  work  well."  * 

Washington,  too,  however  grieved  and  disappointed  he  may 
have  been  by  the  dissensions  which  had  prevailed  in  Congress, 
consoled  himself  by  the  fancied  harmony  of  his  cabinet.  Singu- 
larly free  himself  from  all  jealousy  of  the  talents  and  popularity 
of  others,  and  solely  actuated  by  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  had 
sought  the  ablest  men  to  assist  him  in  his  arduous  task,  and  sup- 
posed them  influenced  by  the  same  unselfish  spirit.  In  a  letter 
to  Lafayette,  he  writes,  "  Many  of  your  old  acquaintances  and 
friends  are  concerned  with  me  in  the  administration  of  this  gov- 
ernment. By  having  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  head  of  the  department 
of  State,  Mr.  Jay  of  the  judiciary,  Hamilton  of  the  treasury,  and 
Knox  of  war,  I  feel  myself  supported  by  able  coadjutors  who  har- 
monize extremely  well  together." 

Yet,  at  this  very  moment,  a  lurking  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  was  already  existing  and  daily  gaining 
strength.  Jefferson,  who,  as  we  have  intimated,  already  cc  - 
Bidered  Hamilton  a  monarchist  in  his  principles,  regarded  all  his 
financial  schemes  with  suspicion,  as  intended  to  strengthen  the 

•  Jefferson'a  Works,  iii.  184. 
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influence  of  the  treasury  and  make  its  chief  the  master  of  every 
vote  in  the  legislature,  "  which  might  give  to  the  government  the 
"direction  suited  to  his  political  views." 

Under  these  impressions,  JeflFerson  looked  back  with  an  angry 
and  resentful  eye,  to  the  manner  in  which  Hamilton  had  procured 
his  aid  in  effecting  the  measure  of  assumption.  He  now  regarded 
it  as  a  finesse  by  which  he  had  been  entrapped,  and  stigmatized 
the  measure  itself  as  a  "  fiscal  manoeuvre,  to  which  he  had  most 
ignorantly  and  innocently  been  made  to  hold  the  candle."  * 

•  Je£ferson's  Works,  ix.  92. 


CHAPTEK   X. 

LAFAYETTE   AT   THE    HEA1>   OP   THE   EEVOLCTION    IK    TPRANCB HIS   I,BTTER    TO 

WASHINGTON GOHVEKNECE   MORRIS'S     OPINION     OP     HIS     POSITION WASH- 
INGTON'S  DDBIOD3   AND    ANXIOUS    VIEWS PRESENTED   BY   LAFAYETTE  WITH 

THE    KEY    OF   THE    BASTILLE VISITS    RHODE   ISLAND   AND    MOnHT    VERNON. 

DuiUNG  these  early  stages  of  his  administration  the  attention  of 
Washington  was  often  called  off  from  affairs  at  home  to  affairs  in 
France ;  and  to  the  conspicuous  and  perilous  part  which  his  Mend 
and  disciple  Lafayette,  was  playing  in  the  great  revolutionary 
drama. 

"  Tour  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,"  writes  the  Marquis 
de  la  Luzerne,  "  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolution  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  State  that  he 
is,  but  very  little  so  for  himself.  Never  has  any  man  been  placed 
in  a  more  critical  situation.  A  good  citizen,  a  faithful  subject,  he 
is  .embarrassed  by  a  thousand  difficulties  in  making  many  people 
sensible  of  what  is  proper,  who  very  often  feel  it  not,  and  who 
sometimes  do  not  understand  what  it  is." 

Lafayette,  too,  amid  the  perplexities  of  conducting  a  revolu- 
tion, looked  back  to  the  time  when,  in  his  early  campaigns  in 
America,  he  had  shared  Washington's  councils,  bivouacked  with 
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him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  been  benefited  by  his  guardian 
wisdom  in  every  emergency. 

"  How  often,  my  well-beloved  general,"  writes  he  (January, 
1790),  "have  I  regretted  your  sage  councils  and tt-iendly support. 
We  have  advanced  in  the  career  of  the  revolution  without  the  ves- 
sel of  State  being  wrecked  against  the  rocks  of  aristocracy  or 
faction.  In  the  midst  of  efforts,  always  renewing,  of  the  partisans 
of  the  past  and  of  the  ambitious,  we  advance  towards  a  tolerable 
conclusion.  At  present,  that  which  existed  has  been  destroyed  ; 
a  new  political  edifice  is  forming;  without  being  perfect,  it  is 
sufficient  to  assure  liberty.  Thus  prepared,  the  nation  will  be  in 
a  state  to  elect,  in  two  years,  a  convention  which  can  correct  the 
faults  of  the  constitution.  •*  *  *  The  result  will,  I  hope,  be 
happy  for  my  country  and  for  humanity.  One  perceives  the 
germs  of  liberty  In  other  parts  of  Europe.  I  will  encourage  their 
development  by  all  the  means  in  my  power." 

Gouverneur  Morris,  who  is  no  enthusiast  of  the  revolution, 
regards  its  progress  with  a  dubious  eye.  Lafayette,  in  the  pre-, 
vious  month  of  November,  had  asked  his  opinion  of  his  situation. 
"I  give  it  to  him,"  writes  Morris,  "  sans  menagemmt^  I  tell  him 
that  the  time  approaches  when  all  good  men  must  cling  to  the 
throne.  That  the  present  king  is  very  valuable  on  account  of  his 
moderation  ;  and  if  he  should  possess  too  great  authority,  might 
be  persuaded  to  grant  a  proper  constitution.  That  the  thing 
called  a  constitution,  which  the  Assembly  have  framed,  is  good 
for  nothing.  That,  as  to  himself,  his  personal  situation  is  very 
delicate.  That  he  nominally,  bat  not  really,  commands  his 
troops.  That  I  really  cannot  understand  how  he  is  to  establish 
discipline  among  them,  but,  unless  he  can  accomplish  that  object, 
he  must  be  ruined  sooner  or  later."  , 
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On  the  22d  of  January,  1790,  Morris  writes  to  WasHagton, 
"  Our  Mend,  Lafayette,  burns  with  desire  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  Flanders,  and  drive  the  Stadtholder  into  a  ditch.  He 
acts  now  a  splendid,  but  dangerous  part.  Unluckily,  he  has 
given  in  to  measures,  as  to  the  constitution,  which  he  does  not 
heartily  approve,  /and  heartily  approves  many  things  which  ex- 
perience will  demonstrate  to  be  injurious."  * 

Far  removed  as  Washington  was  frqm  the  theatre  of  political 
action,  and  but  little  acquainted  with  many  of  the  minute  cir- 
cumstances which  might  influence  important  decisions,  he  was 
cautious  in  hazarding  opinions  in  his  replies  to  his  French,  corre- 
spondents. Indeed,  the  whole  revolutionary  movement  appeared 
to  him  so  extraordinary  in  its  commencement,  so  wonderful  in  its 
progress,  and  so  stupendous  in  its  possible  consequences,  that  ho 
declared  himself  almost  lost  in  the  contemplation"  of  it.  "  Of  one 
thing  you  may  rest  perfectly  assured,"  writes  he  to  the  Marquis 
de  la  Luzerne,  "  that  nobody  is  more  anxious  for  the  happy  issue 
of  that  business  than  I  am ;  as  no  one  can  wish  more  sincerely 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  French  nation  than  I  do.  Nor  is  it 
without  the  most  sensible  pleasure  that  I  learn  that  our  friend, 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  has,  in  acting  the  arduous  part  which 
has  fallen  to  his  share,  conducted  himself  with  so  much  wisdom 
and  apparently  with  such  general  satisfaction." 

A  letter  subsequently  received  from  Lafayette  gives  him  two 
months'  later  tidings,  extending  to  the  middle  of  March.  "  Our 
revolution  pursues  its  march  as  happily  as  is  possible,  with  a  na- 
tion which,  receiving  at  once  all  its  liberties,  is  yet  subject  to  con- 
found them  with  licentiousness.    The  Assembly  has  more  of  hatred 

•  Sparks'  Life  of  Morris,  ii.  86. 
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against  the  ancient  system,  than  of  experience  to  organize  the 
new  constitutional  government ;  the  ministers  regret  their  ancient 
power,  and  dp  not  dare  to  make  use  of  that  which  they  have ;  in 
short,  as  all  which  existed  has  been  destroyed,  and  replaced  by 
institutions  very  incomplete,  there  is  ample  matter  for  critiques 
and  calumnies.  Add  to  this,  we  are  attacked  by  two  sorts  of  ene- 
mies ;  the  aristocrats  who  aim  at  a  counter-revolution,  and  the 
factious  who  would  annihilate  all  authority,  perhaps  even  attempt 
the  life  of  the  members  of  the  reigning  branch.  These  two  par- 
ties foment  all  the  troubles. 

"  After  having  avowed  all  this,  my  dear  general,  I  will  tell 
you,  with  the  same  frankness,  that  we  have  made  an  admirable 
and  almost  incredible  destruction  of  all  the  abuses,  of  all  the  prej- 
udices ;  that  all  which  was  not  useful  to  the  people ;  all  which 
did  not  come  from  them,  has  been  retrenched;  that,  in  consider- 
rig  the  situation,  topographical,  moral,  and  political  of  France, 
we  have  effected  more  changes  in  ten  months,  than  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous patriots  eould  have  hoped,  and  that  the  reports  about 
our  anarchy,  our  internal  troubles,  are  greatly  exaggerated." 

In  concluding  his  letter,  he  writes :  "  Permit  me,  my  dear 
general,  to  offer  you  a  picture  representing  the  Bastille,  such  as 
it  was  some  days  after  I  had  given  orders  for  its  demolition.  I 
make  you  homage,  also,  of  the  principal  key  of  this  fortress  of 
despotism.  It  is  a  tribute  which  I  owe  you,  as  son  to  my  adopted 
father,  as  aide-de-camp  to  my  general,  as  missionary  of  liberty  to 
its  patriarch."  * 

Thomas  Paine  was  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the  key,  but  he 
forwarded   it  to  Washington   from  London.      "I   feel  myself 

*  Mem.  de  Lafayette,  T.  ii.  446. 
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-happy,"  wHtes  he,  "  in  being  the  person  through  whom  the  Mar- 
quis has  conveyed  this  early  trophy  of  the  spoils  of  despotism,  and 
the  first  ripe  fruits  of  American  principles,  transplanted  into 
!Europe,  to  his  great  master  and  patron.  That  the  principles  of 
America  opened  the  Bastille  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and,  therefore, 
the  key  comes  to  the  right  place." 

Washington  received  the  key  with  reverence,  as  "  a  token  of 
the  victory  gained  by  liberty  over  despotism ; "  and  it  is  still 
preserved  at  Mount  Vernon,  as  a'  precious  historical  relic. 

His  affectionate  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  Lafayette,  was 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  contents  of  his  letter ;  but,  while  his 
regard  for  the  French  nation  made  him  rejoice  in  the  progress  of 
the  political  reform  which  he  considered  essential  to  its  welfare, 
he  felt  a  generous  solicitude  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  youth- 
ful monarch,  who  had  befriended  America  in  its  time  of  need. 

"  Happy  am  I,  my  good  friend,"  writes  he  to  the  Marquis, 
"  that,  amidst  all  the  tremendous  tempests  which  have  assailed 
your  political  ship,  you  have  had  address  and  fortitude  enough 
to  steer  her  hitherto  safely  through  the  quicksands  and  rocks 
■which  threatened  instant  destruction  on  every. side;  and  that 
your  young  king,  in  all  things,  seems  so  well  disposed  to  conform 
to  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  In  such  an  important,  such  a  hazard- 
ous voyage,  when  every  thing  dear  and  sacred  is  embarked,  you 
know  full  well,  my  best  ■vyishes  have  never  left  you  for  a  moment.' 
Yet  I  will  avow,  that  the  accounts  we  received  through  the  Eng- 
lish papers,  which  were  sometimes  our  only  channels  of  informa- 
tion, caused  our  fears  of  failure  almost  to  exceed  our  expectations 
of  success." 

Those  fears  were  not  chimerical ;  for,  at  the  very  time  he 
penned  this  letter,  the  Jacobin  club  of  Paris  had  already  sent 
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forth  ramifications  throughout  France  ;  corresponding  clubs  were 
springing  up  by  hundreds  in  the  provinces,  and  every  thing  was 
hurrying  forward  to  a  violent  catastrophe. 

Three  days  after  the  despatch  of  the  last-cited  letter,  and  two 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  Washington,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  departed  by  water  on  a  visit  to  Ehode  Island, 
which  State  had  recently  acceded  to  the  Union.  He  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  returned  to  New  York,  after 
an  absence  of  ten  days,  whence  he  again  departed  for  his  beloved 
Mount  Vernon,  there  to  cast  off  public  cares  as  much  as  possible, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  country  during  the  residue  of  the 
recess  of  Congress. 


VOL.  v.- 
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mOHTlER    niFFICCLTIES    WITH    THE  INDIANS GESERAL  HARMER'S    EXPEDrHOH 

AGAINST    THEM — AMBUSCADE    OF     COL.    HARDIn'S    DETACHMENT ESCAPE    OF 

CAPT.    ARMSTBONO A    SECOND     DETACHMENT    OF    COL.    HARDIN    COMPELLED 

TO    RETREAT WASHINGTON'S     LONG    ANXIETTY    AS   TO    THE     EESDLT    OF     THE 

ENTERPRISE FINAL    TIDINGS. 

Frequent  depredations  had  of  late  been  made  on  our  frontier 
settlements  by  what  "Washington  termed  "certain  banditti  of 
Indians"  from  the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio.  Some  of  our 
people  had  been  massacred  and  others  carried  into  deplorable 
captivity. 

Strict  justice  and  equity  had  always  formed  the  basis  of 
Washington's  dealings  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  he  had  en- 
deavored to  convince  them  that  such  was  the  general  policy  of 
our  government ;  but  his  efforts  were  often  thwarted  by  the  con- 
duct of  our  own  people  ;  the  encroachments  of  land  speculators 
and  the  lawless  conduct  of  our  frontiersmen  ;  and  jealousies  thus 
excited  were  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  foreign  agents. 

The  Indians  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Miami  rivers,  who  were 
the  present  aggressors,  were  numerous,  warlike,  and  not  deficient 
in  discipline.     They  .were  well  armed  also,  obtaining  weapons 
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and  ammunition  from  the  posts  which  the  British  still  retained 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  treaty 
of  p«ace. 

Washington  had  deprecated  a  war  with  these  savages,  whom 
he  considered  acting  under  delusion  ;  but  finding  all  pacific  over- 
tures unavailing,  and  rather  productive  of  more  daring  {[trocities, 
he  felt  compelled  to  resort  to  it,  alike  by  motives  of  policy,  hu- 
manity, and  justice.  An  act  had  been  provided  for  emergencies, 
by  which  the  President  was  empowered  to  call  out  the  militia  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontier  ;  this  act  he  put  in  force  in  the  in- 
terval of  Congress  ;  and  under  it  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot, 
which  began  its  march  on  the  30th  of  September  from  Port 
Washington  (which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati). Brigadier  General  Harmer,  a  veteran  of  the  revolution, 
led  the  expedition,  having  under  him  three  hundred  and  twenty 
regulars,  with  militia  detachments  from  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia (or  Kentucky),  making  in  all  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  men.  After  a  march  of  seventeen  days,  they  approached 
the  principal  village  of  the  Miamis.  The  Indians  did  not  await 
an  attack,  but  set  fire  to  the  village  and  fled  to  the  woods.  The 
destruction  of  the  place,  with  that  of  large  quantities  of  provi- 
sions, was  completed. 

An  Indian  trail  being  discovered,  Colonel  Hardin,  a  conti- 
nental officer  who  commanded  the  Kentucky  militia,  was  de- 
tached to  follow  it,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his 
men,  and  about  thirty  regulars,  under  Captain  Armstrong  and 
Ensign  Hartshorn.  They  followed  the  trail  for  about  six  mUes, 
and  were  crossing  a  plain  covered  by  thickets,  when  suddenly 
there  were  volleys  of  rifles  on  each  side,  from  unseen  marksmen, 
accompanied  by  the  horrid  war-whoop.     The  trail  had,  in  fact. 
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decoyed  them  into  an  amtush  of  seven  hundred  savages,  under 
the  famoua  warrior  Little  Turtle.  The  militia  fled,  without  firing 
a  musket.  The  savages  now  turned  upon  the  Httle  handful  of 
regulars,  who  stood  their  ground,  and  made  a  brave  resistance 
with  the  bayonet  until  aU  were  slain,  excepting  Captain  Arm- 
strong, Ensign -Hartshorn,  and  five  privates.  The  ensign  was 
saved  by  faUing  behind  a  log,  which  screened  him  from  his  pur- 
suers. Armstrong  plunged  into  a  swamp,  where  he  sank  up  to 
his  neck,  and  remained  for  several  hours  of  the  night  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  field  of  action,  a  spectator  of  the  war-dance 
of  the  savages  over  the  slain.  The  two  oflScers  who  escaped  thus 
narrowly,  found  their  way  back  to  the  camp  about  six  miles 
distant.* 

The  army,  notwithstanding,  effected  the  main  purpose  of  the 
expedition  in  laying  waste  the  Indian  villages  and  destroying 
their  winter's  stock  of  provisions,  after  which  it  commenced  its 
march  back  to  Fort  Washington.  On  the  21st  of  October,  when 
it  was  halted  about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Chillicothe,  an  op- 
portunity was  given  Colonel  Hardin  to  wipe  out  the  late  disgrace 
of  his  arms.  He  was  detached  with  a  larger  body  of  militia  than 
before,  and  sixty  regulars,  under  Major  "Willys,  to  seek  and  bring 
the  savages  to  action.  The  5iccounts  of  these  Indian  wars  are 
very  confused.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  another  en- 
counter with  Little  Turtle  and  his  braves.  It  was  a  bloody  bat- 
tle, fought  well  on  both  sides.  The  militia  behaved  bravely,  and 
lost  many  men  and  ofiicers,  as  did  the  regulars ;  Major  Willys 
fell  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Colonel  Hardin  Vas  at 
length  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  the  dead  and  wounded  in 

•  Butler's  Hist,  of  Kentucky,  192, 
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the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  he  had  rejoined  the  main  force, 
the  whole  expedition  made  its  way  back  to  Fort  Washington,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

During  all  this  time,  Washington  had  been  rusticating  at 
Mount  Vernoi},  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  events  of  this  expedi- 
tion. Week  after  week  elapsed,  without  any  tidings  of  its  issue, 
progress,  or  even  commencement.  On  the  2d  of  November  he 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  (General  Knox),  expressing  his 
surprise  at  this  lack  of  information,  and  his  anxiety  as  to  the 
result  of  the  enterprise,  and  requesting  him  to  forward  any  official 
or  other  accounts  that  he  might  have  relating  to  it. 

"  This  matter,"  observed  he,  "  favorable  or  otherwise  in  the 
issue,  will  require  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  th'at  the  motives 
which  induced  the  expedition  may  appear."  Nearly-  another 
month  elapsed  ;  the  time  for  the  reassembling  of  Congress  was  at 
hand,  yet  Washington  was  still  without  the  desired  information. 
It  was  not  until  the  last  of  November,  that  he  received  a  letter 
from  Governor  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  communicating  par- 
ticulars of  the  affair  related  to  him  by  Brant,  the  celebrated  In- 
dian chief. 

"  If  the  information  of  Captain  Brant  be  triie,"  wrote  Wash- 
ington, in  reply,  "  the  issue  of  the  expedition  against  the  Indians 
wiU  indeed  prove  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  to  the  troops  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  ambuscaded." 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

OOSQBESS    EEASSEMBUK    ja    FHILAI>ELPHIA RESIDENCE     OF   WASHINGTOlf    AT 

THE    HEW    SEAT   OF    GOVERNMEST — THE   STATE  CARRIAGE HAMELTON'S    FI- 
NANCIAL  ARRANGEMESTS IMPOST  AND    EXCISE    BILL PASSAGE    OF   A    BILL 

FOR   A    NATIONAL    BANK JEFFERSOs'S    OBJECTIONS FORMATION     OF     TWO 

POLITICAL   PARTIES    tJSDER    HAMILTON   AND   JEFFERSON THEIR    DIFFERENT 

VIEWS DISSATISFACTION   OF    CONGRESS  AT  THE    REPORT    OF    HARMER'S    EX- 
PEDITION— ^Washington's  address  to   the    seseca  chiefs — his  desire 

TO    CIVILIZE    THE    SAVAGES — KENTUCKY  AND  VERMONT  ADMITTED  INTO  THE 

ITNION FIRST  CONGRESS    EXPIRES A  NEW  EXPEDITION  PROJECTED  AGAINST 

THE   HOSTILE   TRIBES    UNDER    GENERAL    SI.    CLAIR— WASHINGTON'S    SOLEMN 
WARNING    ON    TARING    LEAVE    OF    HIM. 

Congress  reassembled,  according  to  adjonmment,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  now,  for  a 
time,  tl.e  seat  of  government.  A  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Eobert 
Morris,  the  financier,  had  been  hired  by  Washington  for  his  resi- 
dence, and  at  his  request,  had  nndergone  additions  and  altera- 
tions "  in  a  plain  and  neat,  and  not  by  any  means  in  an  extrava- 
gant style." 

His  secretary,  Mr.  Lear,  had  made  every  preparation  for  his 
arrival  and  accommodation,  and,  among  other  things,  had  spoken 
of  the  rich  and  elegant  style  in  which  the  state  carriage  was 
fitted  up.      "I  had  rather  have  heard,"  replied  Washington, 
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"  that  my  repaired  coach  was  plain  and  elegant  than  rich  and 
elegant." 

Congress,  at  its  opening,  was  chiefly  occupied  in  financial 
arrangements,  intended  to  establish  the  public  credit  and  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  government.  According  to  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  additional  annual  revenue  of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  would  be  required, 
principally  to  meet  the  additional  charges  arising  from  the  as- 
sumption of  the  State  debts.  He  proposed  to  raise  it  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  impost  on  foreign  distilled  spirits,  and  a  tax  by  way 
of  excise  on  spirits  distilled  at  home.  An  Impost  and  Excise 
bill  was  accordingly  introduced  into  Congress,  and  met  with  vio- 
lent opposition.  An  attempt  was  made  to  strike  out  the  excise, 
but  failed,  and  the  whole  bill  was  finally  carried  through  the 
House. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  former  Treasury  report,  had  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank ;  he  now,  in  a 
special  report,  urged  the  policy  of  the  measure.  A  bill,  intro- 
duced in  conformity  with  his  views,  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  but 
vehemently  opposed  in  the  House ;  partly  on  considerations  of 
policy  ;  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  constitutionality.  On  one 
side  it  was  denied  that  the  constitution  had  given  to  Congress  the 
power  of  incorporation  ;  on  the  other  side  it  was  insisted  that 
such  power  was  incident  to  the  power  vested  in  Congress  for 
raising  money. 

The  question  was  argued  at  length,  and  with  great  ardor,  and 
after  passing  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  by  a  majority  of  nine- 
teen votes,  came  before  the  executive  for  his  approval.  Washing- 
ton was  fully  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the  question  and  the  in- 
terest felt  in  it  by  the  opposing  parties.     The  cabinet  was  divided 
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on  it.  Jefiferson  and  Kandolph  denied  its  constitutionality, 
Hamilton  and  Knox  maintained  it.  Washington  required  of 
each  minister  the  reasons  of  his  opinion  in  writing ;  and,  after 
maturely  weighing  them,  gave  his  sanction  to  the  act,  and  the 
bill  was  carried  into  effect. 

The  objection  of  Jefferson  to  a  bank  was  not  merely  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  In  his  subsequent  writings  he  avows  him- 
self opposed  to  banks,  as  introducing  a  paper  instead  of  a  cash 
system — raising  up  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  and  abandoning  the 
public  to  the  discretion  of  avarice  and  swindlers^  Paper  money 
might  have  some  advantages,  but  its  abuses  were  inevitable,  and 
by  breaking  up  the  measure  of  value,  it  made  a  lottery  of  all 
private  property.  These  objections  he  maintained  to  his  dying 
day  ;  but  he'had  others,  which  may  have  been  more  cogent  with 
him  in  the  present  instance.  He  considered  the  bank  as  a  power- 
ful engine  intended  by  Hamilton  to  complete  the  machinery  by 
which  the  whole  action  of  the  legislature  was  to  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Treasury,  and  shaped  to  further  a  monarchi- 
cal system  of  government.  Washington,  he  affirmed,  was  not 
aware  of  the  drift  or  cflfuct  of  Hamilton's  schemes.  "  Unversed 
in  financial  projects  and  calculations  and  budgets,  his  approba- 
tion of  them  was  bottomed  on  his  confidence  in  the  man.'' 

Washington,  however,  was  not  prone  to  be  swayed  in  his 
judgments  by  blind  partiality.  When  he  distrusted  his  own 
knowledge  in  regard  to  any  important  measure,  he  asked  the 
written  opinions  of  those  of  his  council  who  he  thought  were 
better  informed,  and  examined  and  weighed  them,  and  put  them 
to  the  test  of  his  almost  unfailing  sagacity.  This  was  the  way 
he  had  acted  as  a  general,  in  his  military  councils,  and  he  found 
the  same  plan  efficacious  in  his  cabinet.     His  confidence  in  Ham- 
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ilton's  talents,  information,  and  integrity  had  led  him  to  seek  his 
counsels  ;  but  his  approbation  of  those  counsels  was  bottomed  on 
a  careful  investigation  of  them.  It  was  the  same  in  regard  to 
the  counsels  of  Jeflferson ;  they  were  received  with  great  defer- 
ence, but  always  deliberately  and  scrupulously  weighed.  The 
opposite  policy  of  these  rival  statesmen  brought  them  into  inces- 
sant collision.  "  Hamilton  and  myself,"  writes  Jefferson,  "  were 
daily  pitted  in  the  cabinet  like  two  cooks.''  The  warm-hearted 
Knox  always  sided  with  his  old  companion  in  arms ;  whose  talents 
he  revered.  He  is  often  noticed  with  a  disparaging  sneer  by 
Jefferson,  in  consequence.  Eandolph  commonly  adhered  to  the 
latter.  Washington's  calm  and  massive  intellect  overruled  any 
occasional  discord.  His  policy  with  regard  to  his  constitutional 
advisers  has  been  happily  estimated  by  a  modern  statesman : 
"  He  sought  no  unit  cabinet,  according  to  the  set  phrase  of  suc- 
ceeding times.  He  asked  no  suppression  of  sentiment,  no  con- 
cealment of  opinion ;  he  exhibited  no  mean  jealousy  of  high 
talent  in  others.  He  gathered  around  him  the  greatest  public 
men  of  that  day,  and  some  of  them  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest 
of  any  day.  He  did  not  leave  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  without 
file  cabinet,  to  shake,  perhaps,  the  whole  fabric  of  government 
in  their  fierce  wars  and  rivalries,  but  he  took  them  within,  where 
he  himself  might  arbitrate  their  disputes  as  they  arose,  and  turn 
to  the  best  account  for  the  country  their  suggestions  as  they  were 

made."* 

In  the  mean  time  two  political  parties  were  forming  through- 
out the  Union,  under  the  adverse  standards  of  these  statesmen. 
Both  had  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart,  but  differed  as  to  the 

•  Speech  of  B.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia. 
VOL.  V. — 4* 
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policy  by  which  it  was  to  be  secured.  The  Federalists,  who 
looked  up  to  Hamilton  as  their  model,  were  in  favor  of  strength- 
ening the  general  government  so  as  to  give  it  weight  and  dignity 
abroad  and  efficiency  at  home ;  to  guard  it  against  the  encroach-, 
ments  of  the  individual  States  and  a  general  tendency  to  anarchy. 
The  other  party,  known  as  republicans  or  democrats,  and  taking 
Mr.  Jefferson's  view  of  affairs,  saw  in  all  the  measures  advocated 
by  the  Federalists,  an  intention  to  convert  the  Federal  into  a 
great  central  or  consolidated  government,  preparatory  to  a  change 
from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy. 

The  particulars  of  General  Harmer's  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  when  i  reported  to  Congress,  gave  gi;eat  dissatisfaction. 
The  conduct  of  the  troops,  in  suffering  themselves  to  be  surprised, 
was  for  some  time  stigmatized  as  disgraceful.  Further  troubles 
in  that  quarter  were  apprehended,  for  the  Miamis  were  said  to  be 
less  disheartened  by  the  ravage  of  their  villages  than  exultant  at 
the  successful  ambuscades  of  Little  Turtle. 

Three  Seneca  chiefs,  Cornplanter,  Half  Town,  and  Great 
Tree,  being  at  the  seat  of  government  on  business  of  their  own 
nation,  offered  to  visit  these  belligerent  tribes,  and  persuade  them  " 
to  bury  the  hatchet.  Washington,  in  a  set  speech,  encouraged 
them  in  the  undertaking.  "  By  this  humane  measure,"  said  he,' 
"you  will  render  these  mistaken  people  a  great  service,  and 
probably  prevent  their  being  swept  off  of  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  United  States  require  only  that  these  people  should  demean 
themselves  peaceably.  But  they  may  be  assured  that  the  United 
States  are  able,  and  will  most  certainly  punish  them  severely  for 
all  their  robberies  and  murders." 

Washington  had  always  been  earnest  in  his  desire  to  civilize, 
the  savages,  but  had  little  faith  in  the  expedient  which  had  been 
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pursued,  of  sending  their  young  men  to  our  colleges ;  the  true  . 
means,  be  thought,  was  to  introduce  the  arts  and  habits  of  hus- 
bandry among  them.  In  concluding  his  speech  to  the  Seneca 
chiefs,  he  observed,  "  When  you  return  to  your  country,  tell  your 
nation  that  it  is  my  desire  to  promote  their  prosperity  by  teach- 
ing them  the  use  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  manner  that  the 
white  people  plough  and  raise  so  much  corn ;  and  if,  upon  con- 
sideration, it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  nation  at  large  to  learn 
those  arts,  I  will  find  some  means  of  teaching  them  at  some 
places  within  their  coimtry  as  shall  be  agreed  upon." 

In  the  course  of  the  present  session.  Congress  received  and 
granted  the  applications  of  Kentucky  and  Vermont  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  the  former  after  August,  1792  ;  the  latter  imme- 
diately. 

On  the  3d  of  March  the  term  of  this  first  Congress  expired. 
Washington,  after  reciting  the  various  important  measures  that 
had  been  effected,  testified  to  the  great  harmony  and  cordiality 
which  had  prevailed.  In  some  few  instances,  he  admitted,  par- 
ticularly in  passing  the  law  for  higher  duties  on  spirituous  liquors, 
and  more  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  bank,  "  the  line  between 
the  southern  and  eastern  interests  had  appeared  more  strongly 
marked  than  could  be  wished,"  the  former  against  and  the  latter 
in  favor  of  those  measures,  "  but  the  debates,"  adds  he,  "  were 
conducted  with  temper  and  candor." 

As  the  Indians  on  the  north-west  'side  of  the  Ohio  still  con- 
tinued their  hostilities,  one  of  the  last  measures  of  Congress  had 
been  an  act  to  augment  the  military  establishments,  and  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  more  ample  means  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frontiers.  A  new  expedition  against  the  belligerent 
tribes  had,  in  consequence,  been  projected.     General  St.  Clair, 
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actually  governor  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Ohio,  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  to  be  employed. 

Washington  had  been  deeply  chagrined  by  the  mortifying 
disasters  of  General  Harmer's  expedition  to  the  Wabash,  result- 
ing from  Indian  ambushes.  In  taking  leave  of  his  old  military 
comrade,  St.  Clair,  he  wished  him  success  and  honor,  but  gave 
him  a  solemn  warning.  "  You  have  your  instrilctions  from  the 
Secretary  of  War.  I  had  a  strict  eye  to  them,  and  will  add  but 
one  word — Beware  of  a  surprise !  Yon  know  how  the  Indians 
fight.  I  repeat  it — Beware  of  a  surprise  /"  With  these  warning 
•rords  gounding  in  his  ear,  St.  Clair  departed.* 

•  Bush's  Washington  in  Domestic  Life,  p.  6Y. 
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WASHIN'STOn's   tour    through    the    southern  states LETTER  TO  LAPATETTR 

GLOOMV    PICTURE    OP     FRENCH     AFFAIRS    BY     OOUVERNEUR     MORRIS HIS 

ALLUSION  TO    LAFAYETTE — LAFAYETTE   DEPICTS    THE    TROUBLES  OF  A   PA- 
TRIOT    LEADER WASHINGTON'S     REPLY JEFFEKSON's     ARDENT    VIEWS     OF 

THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION DISTRUST    OF  JOHN  ADAMS HIS   CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO   FENNO'S   GAZETTE REPRINT   OF    PAINE's    RIGHTS   OF    MAN FLIGHT  AND 

RECAPTURE    OF  LOUIS  XVI. JEFFERSON  COMMUNICATES  THE  NEWS  TO  WASH- 
INGTON  HIS   SATISFACTION    WHEN   THE    KING    ACCEPTS   THE    CONSTITUTION. 

In  the  month  of  March  Washington  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the 
Southern  States  ;  travelling  with  one  set  of  horses  and  making 
occasional  halts.  The  route  projected,  and  of  which  he  had 
marked  off  the  halting  places,  was  by  Fredericksburg,  Richmond, 
Wilmington  (N.  C),  and  Charleston  to  Savannah  ,•  thence  to  Au- 
gusta, Columbia,  and  the  interior  towns  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  comprising  a  journey  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  miles ;  all  which  he  accomplished  without  any  interruption 
from  sickness,  bad  weather,  or  any  untoward  accident.  "  Indeed," 
writes  he,  "  so  highly  were  we  favored  that  we  arrived  at  each 
place  where  I  proposed  to  make  any  halt,  on  the  very  day  I  fixed 
upon  be&re  we  set  out.  The  same  horses  performed  the  whole 
tour ;  and,  although  much  reduced  in  flesh,  kept  up  their  full 
spirits  to  the  last  day." 
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He  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  the  6th  of  July,  much  pleased 
■with  his  tour.  It  had  enabled  him,  he  said,  to  see,  with  his  own 
eyes,  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  to  learn  more  accurately 
the  disposition  of  the  people,  than  he  could  have  done  from  any 
verbal  information.  He  had  looked  around  him,  in  fact,  with  a 
paternal  eye,  been  cheered  as  usual  by  continual  dembnstrations 
of  a  nation's  love,  and  his  heart  had  warmed  with  the  reflection 
how  much  of  this  national  happiness  had  been  won  by  his  own 
patriotic  exertions. 

r  -  "Every  day's  experience  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,"  writes  he  to  David  Humpbreys,  "seems  to  confirm  its 
establishment,  and  to  render  it  more  popular.  A  ready  acqui- 
escence in  the  laws  made  imder  it  shows,  in  a  strong  light,  the 
confidence  which  the  people  have  in  their  representatives,  and  in 
the  upright  views  of  those  who  administer  the  government.  At 
the  time  of  passing  a  law  imposing  a  duty  on  home-made  spirits, 
it  was  vehemently  affirmed  by  many  thait  such  a  law  could  never 
be  executed  in  the  Southern  States,  particularly  in  Virginia  and 
South  GaTOlina.  *  *  *  But  from  the  best  information  I  could 
ge"!  on  my  journey  respecting  its  operations  on  the  ininds  of  the 
people — and  I  took  some  pains  to  obtain  information  on  this 
point — there  remains  not  a  doubt  but  it  will  be  carried  into  efiect, 
hot  only  without  opposition,  but  with  very  general  approbation, 
in  those  very  parts  where  it  was  foretold  that  it  never  would  be 
submitted  to  by  any  one." 

"  Our  public  credit,"  adds  he,  "  stands  on  that  ground,  which, 
three  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  foretold. 
The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  the  newly  instituted  bank 
was  filled,  gives  an  unexampled  proof  of  the  resources  of  our  coun- 
trymen and  their  confidence  in  public  measures.    On  the  first  day 
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of  opening  the  subscription  the  whole  number  of  shares  (twenty 
thousand)  were  taken  up  in  one  hour,  and  application  made  for 
upwards  of  four  thousand  shares  more  than  were  granted  by  the 
institution,  besidesiinany  others  thai  were  coming  in  from  various 
quarters."* 

To  his  comrade  in  arms,  Lafayette,  he  also  writes  exultingly 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country  and  the  attachment  of  all 
classes  to  the  government : 

"  While  in  Europe,  wars  or  commotions  seem  to  agitate  almost 
every  nation,  peace  and  tranquillity  prevail  among  us,  except  in 
some  parts  of  our  Western  frontiers,  where  the  Indians  have  beeij, 
troublesome,  to  reclaim  or  chastise  whom,  proper  measures  are 
now  pursuing.  This  contrast  between  the  situation  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Europe,  is  too  striking  to  he 
passed  over,  even  by  the  most  superficial  observer,  and  may,  I 
believe,  be  considered  as  one  great  cause  of  leading  the  people 
here  to  reflect  more  attentively  on  their  own  prosperous  state,  and 
to  examine,-  more  minutely,  and  consequently  approve  more  fully, 
of  the  government  under  which  they  live,  than  they  otherwise 
would. have  done.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  be  the  only  people  who 
may  taste  the  sweets  of  an  equal  and  good  government.  We 
look  "with  an  anxious  eye  to  the  time  when  happiness  and^  tran- 
quillity shall  prevail  in  your  country,  and  when  all  Europe  shall 
be  freed  from  commotion,  tumults,  and  alarms." 

Letters  from  Gouverneur  Morris  had  given  him  a  gloomy  pic- 
ture of  -French  aflFairs.  "This  unhappy  country,"  writes  he, 
"  bewildered  in  pursuit  of  metaphysical  whimsies,  presents  to  oiir 
moral  view  a  mighty  ruin.     Like  the  remnants  of  ancient  mag- 

*  Writings,  X.  171. 
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nificence,  we  admire  the  architeeture  of  the  temple,  whUe  we  de- 
test the  false  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Daws  and  ravens, 
and  the  birds  of  night,  now  build  their  nests  in  its  niches.  The 
sovereign,  humbled  to  the  level  of  a  beggar's  pity,  without  re- 
sources, without  authority,  without  a  friend.  The  Assembly  at 
once  a  master  and  a  slave,  new  in  power,  wild  in  theory,  raw  in 
practice.  It  engrosses  all  functions,  though  incapable  of  exer- 
cising any,  and  has  taken  from  this  fierce,  ferocious  people,  every 
restraint  of  religion  and  of  respect.  *  *  *  Lafayette  has 
hitherto  acted  a  splendid  part.  The  king  obeys  but  detests  him. 
lie  obeys  because  he  fears.  Whoever  possesses  the  royal  person 
may  do  whatever  he  pleases  with  the  royal  character  and  author- 
ity. Hence,  it  happens  that  the  ministers  are  of  Lafayette's  ap- 
pointment." * 

Lafayette's  own  letters  depict  the  troubles  of  a  patriot  leader 
in  the  stormy  time  of  a  revolution:  a  leader  warm,  generous, 
honest,  impulsive,  but  not  far-seeing.  "  I  continue  to  be  forever 
tossed  about  on  an  ocean  of  factions  and  commotions  of  every 
kind ;  for  it  is  my  fate  to  be  attacked  with  equal  animosity ;  on 
one  side,  by  all  that  is  aristocratic,  servile,  parliamentary,  in  a 
word,  by  all  the  adversaries  of  my  free  and  levelling  doctrine ;  on 
the  otter,  by  the  Orleans  and  anti-monarchical  factions,  and  all 
the  workers  of  disorder  and  pillage.  If  it  is  doubtful  whether  I 
may  escape  personally  from  so  many  enemies,  the  success  of  our 
grand  and  good  revolution  is,  at  least,  thank  heaven,  assured  in 
France,  and  soon  it  will  propagate  itself  in  the  rest  of  the" world, 
if  we  succeed  in  establishing  public  order  in  this  country.  Un- 
fortunately, the  people  have  much  better  learnt  how  to  overturn 

*  Sparks'  Life  of  G.  Morris,  ii.  IIY-IIO. 
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despotism,  than  to  comprehend  the  duty  of  submission  to  law.  It 
is  to  you,  my  dear  General,  the  patriarch  and  generalissimo  of 
the  promoters  of  universal  liberty,  that  I  ought  always  to  render 
a  faithful  account  of  the  conduct  of  your  aide-de-camp  in  the  ser- 
vice of  this  grand  cause." 

And  in  a  subsequent  letter :  "  I  would  that  I  could  give  you 
the  assurance  that  our  troubles  were  terminated  and  our  consti- 
tution established.  Nevertheless,  though  our  horizon  is  still  very 
dark,  we  commence  to  foresee  the  moment  when  a  new  legislative 
body  will  replace  this  Assembly ;  and,  unless  there  come  an  in- 
tervention of  foreign  powers,  I  hope  that  four  months  from  this 
your  friend  wjll  have  resumed  the  life  of  a  peaceful  and  simple 
citizen. 

"The  rage  of  party,  even  between  the  different  shades  of 
patriots,  has  gone  as  far  as  possible  without  the  effusion  of  blood ; 
but  if  animosities  are  far  from  subsiding,  present  circumstances 
are  Somewhat  less  menacing  of  a  collision  between  the  different 
supporters  of  the  popular  cause.  As  to  myself,  I  am  always  the 
butt  for  attacks  of  all  parties,  because  they  see  in  my  person  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  evil  designs.  In  the  mean  time, 
what  appears  to  me  a  species  of  phenomenon,  my  popularity 
hitherto  has  not  been  shaken." 

And  in  another  letter,  he  speaks  of  the  multiplying  dangers 
which  menaced  the  progress  of  reform  in  France :  "  The  refugees 
hovering  about  the  frontiers,  intrigues  in  most  of  the  despotic 
and  aristocratic  cabinets,  our  regular  army  divided  into  Tory 
oflBcers  and  undiscipIined"soldiers,  licentiousness  among  the  peo- 
ple not  easily  repressed,  the  capital,  that  gives  the  tone  to  the 
empire,  tossed  about  by  anti-revolutionary  or  factious  parties,  the 
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Assembly   fatigiiod    by   hard    labor,    and   very   unmanageable. 
However,  according  to  the  popular  motto,  fa  ira,  it  will  do." 

When  Lafayette  thus  wrote,  faction  was  predominant  at  Paris. 
Liberty  and  equality  began  to  be  the  ■watch-words,'and  the  Jacobin 
club  had  set  up  a  journal  which  was  spreading  the  spirit  of  revolt 
and  preparing  the  fate  of  royalty. 

"  I  assure  you,"  writes  Washington,  "  I  have  often  contem- 
plated, with  great  anxiety,  the  danger  to  which  you  are  personally 
exposed  by  your  peculiar  and  delicate  situation  in  the  tumult  of 
the  time,  and  your  letters  are  far  from  quieting  that  friendly  con- 
cern. But  to  one  who  engages  in  hazardous  enterprises  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  who  is  guided  by  pure  and  upright 
views,  as  I  am  sure  is  the  case  with  you,  life  is  but  a  secondary 
consideration. 

"The  tumultuous  populace  of  large  cities  are  ever  to  be 
dreaded.  Their  indiscriminate  violence  prostrates,  for  the  time, 
all  public  authority,  and  its  consequences  are  sometimes  exten- 
sive and  terrible.  In  Paris,  we  may  suppose  these  tumults  are 
peculiarly  disastrous  at  this  time,  when  the  public  mind  is  in  a 
ferment,  and  when,  as  is  always  the  case  on  such  occasions,  there 
are  not  wanting  wicked  and  designing  men  whose  element  is  con- 
fusion, and  who  will  not  hesitate  in  destroying  the  public  tran- 
quillity to  gain  a  favorite  point." 

Sympathy  with  the  popular  cause  prevailed  with  a  part  of 
Washington's  cabinet.  Jefferson  was  ardent  in  his  wishes  that 
the  revolution  might  be  established.  He  felt,  he  said,  that  the 
permanence  of  our  own  revolution  leaned,  in  some  degree,  on  that 
of  France ;  that  a  failure  there  would  be  a  powerful  argument  to 
prove  there  must  be  a  failure  here,  and  that  the  success  of  the 
French  revolution  was  necessary  to  stay  up  our  own  and  "  pre- 
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vent  its  falling  back  to  that, kind  of  half-way  house,  the  English 
constitution." 

Outside  of  the  cabinet,  the  Vice  President,  John  Adams,  re- 
garded the  French  revolution  with  strong  distrust.  His  official 
position,  however,  was  too  negative  in  its  nature  to  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  influence  on  public  affairs.  He  considered 
the  post  of  Vice  President  beneath  his  talents.  "  My  country," 
writes  Jbe,  "  has,  in  its  wisdom,  contrived  for  me  the  most  insig- 
nificant office  that  ever  the  invention  of  man  contrived  or  his 
imagination  conceived."*  Impatient  of  a  situation  in  which,  as 
he  said,  he  could  do  neither  good  nor  evil,  he  resorted,  for  mental 
relief,  to  the  press,  and  for  upwards  of  a  year  had  exercised  his 
fertile  and  ever  ready  pen,  in  furnishing  Fenno's  Gazette  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  series  of  papers  entitled,  "  Discourses  on 
Davila,"  being  an  analysis;  of  Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  France  in  the  16th  century.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  this 
series,  was  to  point  out  to  his  countrymen  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  powerful  factions  in  ill-balanced  forms  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  his  aim  was  mistaken,  and  he  was  charged  with 
advocating  monarchy,  and  laboring  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
hereditary  presidency.  To  counteract  these  "political  heresies," 
a  reprint  of  Paine's  Eights  of  Man,  written  in  reply  to  Burke's 
pamphlet  on  the  French  revolution,  appeared  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

While  the  public  mind  was  thus  agitated  with  conflicting 
opinions,  news  arrived  in  August,  of  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI. 
from  Paris,  and  his  recapture  at  Varennes.  All  Jefferson's 
hatred  of  royalty  was  aroused  by  this  breach  of  royal,  faitli, 

*  Life,  i.  460. 
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"  Such  are  the  fruits  of  that  fonn  of  government,"  said  he,  scorn- 
fully, "which  heaps  importance  on  idiots,  and  which  the  tories 
of  the  present  day  are  trying  to  preach  into  our  favor.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  were  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  defeat  the 
issue  of  so  beautiful  a  revolution.  I  hope  and  trust  that  it  is  not, 
and  that,  for  the  good  of  suffering  humanity  all  over  the  earth, 
that  revolution  will  be  established  and  spread  all  over  the  world." 
He  was  the  first  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  Washing- 
ton, who  was  holding  one  of  his  levees,  and  observes,  "  I  never 
saw  him  so  much  dejected  by  any  event  in  my  life."  Washing- 
ton, himself,  declares  that  he  remained  for  some  time  in  painful 
suspense,  as  to  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  this  event. 
Ultimately,  when  news  arrived  that  the  king  had  accepted  the 
constitution  from  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly,  he  hailed 
the  event  as  promising  happy  consequences  to  France,  and  to 
mankind  in  general ;  and  what  added  to  his  joy,  was  the  noble 
and  disinterested  part  which  his  friend,  Lafayette,  had  acted  in 
this  great  drama.  "  The  prayers  and  wishes  of  the  human  rage," 
writes  he  to  the  Marquis,  "have  attended  the  exertions  of  your 
nation  ;  and  when  your  affairs  are  settled  under  an  energetic  and 
equal  government,  the  hearts  of  all  good  men  will  be  satisfied." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

KUKAI,   HOUBS  AT   MOttNT   VEKNON — ASSEMBLING   OP  SECOND  CONGRESS — WASU- 

INOTON'S    opening     speech TWO     EXPEDITIONS    ORGANIZED    AGAINST    THE 

INDIANS,    UNDER     SCOTT    AND    WILKINSON THEIR     FEEBLE     RESULT — THIRD 

EXPEDITION   UNDER   ST.    CLAIK — HIS   DISASTROUS   CONTEST  AND   DISMAL  KB 
TREAT HOW    WASHINGTON    KEOEIVED    THE    INTELLIGENCE. 

A  FEW  weeks  of  autumn  were  passed  by  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon,  with  his  family  in  rural  enjoyment,  and  in  instructing  a 
new  agent,  Mr.  Eobert  Lewis,  in  the  management  qf  his  esta;te ; 
his  nephew,  Major  George  A.  Washington,  who  ordinarily  at- 
tended to  his  landed  concerns,  being  absent  among  the  mountains 
in  quest  of  health. 

The  second  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  24th 
of  October,  and  on  the  25th  Washington  delivered  his  opening 
speech.  After  remarking  upon  the  prosperous  situation  of  the 
country,  and  the  success  which  had  attended  its  financial  meas- 
ures, he  adverted  to  the  offensive  operations  against  the  Indians, 
which  government  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  for  the  protection 
of  the  Western  frontier.  Some  of  these  operations,  he  observed, 
had  been  successful,  others  were  still  depending.  A  brief  state- 
ment will  be  sufficient  for  the  successful  operations  alluded  to. 
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To  reconcile  some  of  the  people  of  the  West,  to  the  appointment 
of  General  St.  Clair  as  commander-in-chief  in  that  quarter,  a 
local  board  of  war  had  been  formed  for  the  Western  country,  em- 
powered to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  commanding  oiBcer  of  the 
United  States,  in  calling  out  the  militia ;  sending  out  expeditions 
against  the  Indians,  and  apportioning  scouts  through  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  district  of  Kentucky. 

Under  this  arrangement  two  expeditions  had  been  organized 
in  Kentucky  against  the  villages  on  the  Wabash.  The  first,  in 
May,  was  led  by  General  Charles  Scott,  having  General  Wilkin- 
son as  second  in  command.  The  second,  a  volunteer  enterprise, 
ill  August,  was  led  by  Wilkinson  alone.  Very  little  go6d  was 
effected,  or  glory  gained  by  either  of  these  expeditions.  Indian 
villages  and  wigwams  were  burned,  and  fields  laid  waste ;  some 
few  warriors  were  killed  and  prisoners  taken,  and  an  immense 
expense  incurred. 

Of  the  events  of  a  third  enterprise,  led  by  General  St.  Clair 
himself,  no  tidings  had  been  received  at  the  time  of  Washington's 
opening  speech;  but  we  will  anticipate  the  official  despatches, 
and  proceed  to  show  how  it  fared  with  that  veteran  soldier,  and 
how  far  he  profited  by  the  impressive  warning  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  President  at  parting. 

The  troops  for  his  expedition  assembled  early  in  September, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washington  (now  Cincinnati).  There 
were  about  two  thousand  regulars,  and  one  thousand  militia. 
The  regulars  included  a  corps  of  artillery  and  several  squadrons 
of  horse.  An  arduous  task  was  before  them.  Eoads  were  to  be 
opened  through  a  wilderness;  bridges  constructed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  artilleryand  stores,  and  forts  to  be  built  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  line  of  communication  between  the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio, 
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the  base  of  operations.  The  troops  commenced  their  march  di- 
rectly North,  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  September,  cutting  their  way 
through  the  woods,  and  slowly  constructing  the  line  of  forts. 
The  little  army,  on  the  24th  of  October,  according  to  the  diary 
of  an  officer,  was  respectable  in  numbers — "  upon  paper  " — but, 
adds  he,  "  the  absence  of  the  first  Kegiment,  and  desertions  from 
the  militia,  had  very  much  reduced  us.  With  the  residue  there 
was  too  generally  wanting  the  essential  stamina  of  soldiers. 
Picked  up  and  recruited  from  the  off-scourings  of  large  towns  and 
cities,  enervated  by  idleness,  debauchery,  and  every  species  of 
vice,  it  was  impossible  they  could  have  been  made  competent  to 
the  arduous  duties  of  Indian  warfare.  An  extraordinary  aversion 
to  service  was  also  conspicuous  amongst  them,  and  demonstrated 
by  repeated  desertions ;  in  many  instances,  to  the  very  foe  we 
were  to  combat.  The  late  period  at  which  they  had  been  brought 
into  the  field,  left  no  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  discipline  them.  - 
They  were,  moreover,  badly  clothedj  badly  paid,  and  badly  fed. 
*  *  *  The  military  stores  and  arms  were  sent  on  in  infamous 
order.  Notwithstanding  pointed  orders  against  firing,  and  a 
penalty  of  one  hundred  lashes,  game  was  so  plenty  and  presented 
such  a  strong  temptation,  that  the  militia  and  the  levies  were 
constantly  offending,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  service  and  the 
'  destruction  of  all  order  in  the  army."  * 

After  placing  garrisons  in  the  forts,  the  general  continued  his 
march.  It  was  a  forced  one  with  him,  for  he  was  so  afflicted 
with  the  gout  that  he  could  not  walk,  and  had  to  be  helped  on 
and  off  of  his  horse ;  but  his  only  chance  to  keep  his  little  army 


*  Diary  of  Col.  Winthrop  Sargent,  Adjutant  General  of  the  TT.  S.  army 
during  the  campaign  of  1791. 
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together  was  to  move  on.  A  nnmber  of  the  Virginia  troops  had 
already,  on  the  27th  of  October,  insisted  on  their  discharges ; 
there  was  danger  that  the  whole  battalion  would  follow  their 
example,  and  the  time  of  the  other  battalions  was  nearly  up. 
The  plan  of  the  general  was  to  push  so  far  into  the  enemy's 
country,  that  such  detachments  as  might  be  entitled  to  their  dis- 
charges, would  1  e  afraid  to  return. 

The  army  had  proceeded  six  days  after  leaving  Fort  Jefferson, 
and  were  drawing  near  a  part  of  the  country  where  they  were 
likely  to  meet  with  Indians,  when,  on  the  30th  of  October,  sixty 
of  the  militia  deserted  in  a  body ;  intending  to  supply  themselves 
by  plundering  the  convoys  of  provisions  which  were  coming  for- 
ward in  the  rear.  The  1st  United  States  regiment,  under  Major 
Hamtranck,  was  detached  to  march  back  beyond  Fort  Jefferson, 
apprehend  these  deserters,  if  possible,  and,  at  all  events,  prevent 
the  provisions  that  might  be  on  the  way,  from  being  rifled.  The 
force  thus  detached,  consisted  of  three  hundred  of  the  best  disci- 
plined men  in  the  service,  with  experienced  oflBcers. 

Thus  reduced  to  1,400  effective  rank  and  file,  the  army  con- 
tinued its  march  to  a  point  about  twenty-nine  miles  from  Fort 
Jefferson,  and  ninety-seven  from  Fort  Washington,  and  fifteen 
mUes  south  of  the  Miami  villages,  where  it  encamped,  November 
3d,  on  a  rising  ground  with  a  stream  forty  feet  wide  in  front, 
running  westerly.  This  stream  was  mistaken  by  General  St. 
Clair  for  the  St.  Mary,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Miami  of  the 
lakes ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash. 

A  number  of  new  and  old  Indian  camps  showed  that  this  had 
been  a  place  of  general  resort ;  and  in  the  bends  of  the  stream 
were  tracks  of  a  party  of  fifteen,  horse  and  foot ;  a  scouting  party 
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most  probably,  which  must  have  quitted  the  ground  just  before 
the  arrival  of  the  army. 

The  troops  were  encamped  in  two  lines,  the  right  wing  com- 
posed of  Butler,  Clarke,  and  Patterson's  battalions,  commanded 
by  Major  General  Butler,  forming  the  first  line ;  Patterson  on  the 
right,  and  four  pieces- of  artillery  on  the  right  of  Butler.  The 
left  wing,  consisting  of  Beddinger  and  Gaither's  battalions,  and 
the  second  United  States  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Darke, 
formed  the  second  line;  with  an  interval  of  about  seventy  yards, 
which  was  all  that  the  ground  allowed.  The  length  of  the  lines 
was  nearly  four  hundred  yards  ;  the  rear  somewhat  more,  and  the 
front  somewhat  less.  A  troop  of  horse,  commanded  by  Captain 
Truman,  and  a  company  of  riflemen  under  Captain  Faulkner, 
were  upon  the  right  flank,  and  Snowden's  troop  of  horse  on  the 
left. 

The  ground  descended  gradually  in  front  of  the  encampment 
to  the  stream,  which,  at  this  time,  was  fordable,  and  meandered 
in  its  course;  in  some  places,  one  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  camp,  in  others  not  more  than  twenty-five.  The  immediate 
spot  of  the  encampment  was  very  defensible  against  regular 
troops ;  but  it  was  surrounded  by  close  woods,  dense  thickets, 
and  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  ravine,  and 
a  small  swamp — all  the  best  kind  of  cover  for  stealthy  Indian 
warfare. 

The  militia  were  encamped  beyond  the  stream  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  the  advance,  on  a  high  flat ;  a  much  more  favorable 
position  than  that  occupied  by  the  main  body;  and  capacious 
enough  to  have  accommodated  the  whole,  and  admitted  any  ex- 
tent of  lines. 

It  was  the  intention  of  St.  Clair  to  throw  up  a  slight  work  on 
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the  following  day,  and  to  move  on  to  the  attack  of  the  Indian 
\  villages  as  soon  as  he  should  be  rejoined  by  Major  Hamtranck 
and  the  first  United  States  regiment.  ,  Tl^e  plan  of  this  work  ho 
concerted  in  the  evening  with  Major  Ferguson  of  the  artillery, 
a  cool,  indefatigable,  detennined  man.  In  the  mean  time,  Colonel 
Oldham,  the  commanding  ofSoer  of  the  militia,  was  directed  to 
send  out  two  detachments  that  evening,  to  explore  the  country 
and  gain  information  concerning  the  enemy.  The  militia,  how- 
ever, showed  signs  of  insubordination.  Thpy  complained  of  being 
too  much  fatigued  for  the  purpose ;  in  short,  the  service  was  not, 
and  probably  could  not  be  enforced^  Sentinels  posted  around  the 
camp,  about  fifty  paces  distant  from  each  other,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal security. 

About  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  on  the  next  morning  (Nov. 
4th),  and  just  after  the  troops  had  been  dismissed  on  parade,  a 
horrible  sound  burst  forth  from  the  woods  around  the  militia 
camp,  resembliiig,  says  an  officer,  the  jangling  of  an  infinitude  of 
horse-bells.  It  was  the  direful  Indian  yell,  followed  by  the  sharp 
reports  of  the  deadly  rifle.  The  militia  returned  a  feeble  fire 
and  then  took  to  flight,  dashing  helter-skelter  into  the  other  camp. 
The  first  line  of  the  continental  troops,  which  was  hastily  form- 
ing, was  thrown  into  disorder.  The  Indians  were  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  flying  militia,  and  would  have  entered  the  camp  with 
them,  but  the  sight  of  troops  drawn  up  with  fixed  bayonets  to 
receive  them,  checked  their  ardor,  and  they  threw  themselves 
behind  logs  and  bushes  at  the  distance  of  seventy  yaids ;  aii."t 
immediately  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  first  line,  which  soon 
was  extended  to  the  second.  The  great  weight  of  the  attack  was 
upon  the  centre  of  each  line  where  the  artillery  was  placed.  The 
artillery,  if  not  well  served,  was  bravely  fought;  a  quantity  of 
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canister  and  some  round  shot  were  thrown  in  the  direction  whence 
the  Indians  fired;  but,  concealed  as  they  were,  apd  only  seen  oc- 
casionally as  they  sprang  from  one  covert  to  another,  it  was  im- 
possible to  direct  the  pieces  to  advantage.  The  artillerists  them- 
selves were  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire,  And  every  oflScer,  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  men,  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Twice  the  Indians  pushed  into  the  camp,  dfelivering  their  fire 
and  then  rushing  on  with  the  tomahawi,  but  each  time  they 
were  driven  back.  General  Butler  had  been  shot  from  his  horse, 
and  was  sitting  down  to  have  his  wound  dressed,  when  a  daring 
savage,  darting  into  the  camp,  tomahawked  and  scalped  him. 
He  failed  to  carry  off  his  trophy,  being  instantly  slain. 

The  veteran  St.  Clair,  who,  unable  to  mount  his  horse,  was 
borne  about  on  a  litter,  preserved  his  coolness  in  the  midst  of  the 
peril  and  disaster,  giving  his  orders  with  judgment  and  self-pos- 
session. Seeing  to  what  disadvantage  his  troops  fought  with  a 
concealed  enemy,  he  ordered  Colonel  Darke,  with  his  regiment 
of  regulars,  to  rouse  the  Indians  from  their  covert  with  the  bay- 
onet, and  turn  their  left  flank.  This  was  executed  with  great 
spirit :  the  enemy  were  driven  three  or  four  hundred  yards  ;  but, 
for  want  of  cavalry  or  riflemen,  the  pursuit  slackened,  and  the 
troops  were  forced  to  give  back  in  turn.  The  savages  had  now 
got  into  the  camp  by  the  left  flank ;  again  several  charges  were 
niaJe,  but  in  vain.  Great  carnage  was  sufiered  from  the  enemy 
concealed  in  the  woods ;  every  shot  seemed  to  take  effect ;  all  the 
oflScers  of  the  second  regiment  were  picked  off,  excepting  three. 
The  contest  had  now  endured  for  more  than  two  hours  and  a  half. 
The  spirits  of  the  troops  flagged  under  the  loss  of  the  ofiicers ; 
half  the  army  was  killed,  and  the  situation  of  the  remainder  was 
desperate.     There  appeared  to  be  no  alternative  but  a  retreat. 
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At  half-past  nine,  General  St.  Clair  ordered  Colonel  Darke, 
with  the  second  regiment,  to  make  another  charge,  as  if  to  turn 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  but,  in  fact,  to  regain  the  road  from 
which  the  army  was  cut  off.  This  object  was  effected.  "  Having 
collected  in  one  body  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops,"  writes  one 
of  the  oflBcers,  "  and  such  of  the  wounded  as  could  possibly  hobble 
along  with  us,  we  pushed  out  from  the  left  of  the  rear  line,  sacri- 
ficing our  artillery  and  baggage."  Some  of  the  ^wounded  officers 
were  brought  off  on  horses,  but  several  of  the  disabled  men  had 
to  be  left  on  the  ground.  The  poor  fellows  charged  their  pieces 
before  they  were  left :  and  the  firing  of  musketry  heard  by. the 
troops  after  they  quitted ,  the  camp,  told  that  their  unfortunate 
comrades  were  selling  their  lives  dear. 

It  was  a  disorderly  flight.  The  troops  threw  away  arms, 
ammunition,  and  accoutrements ;  even  the  officers,  in  some  in- 
stances, divested  themselves  of  their  fusjes.  The  general  was 
mounted  on  a  pack  horse  which  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a 
walk.  Fortunately,  the  enemy  did  not  pursue  above  a  mile  or 
two,  returning,  most  probably,  to  plunder  the  camp. 

By  seven  in  the  evening,  the  fugitives  reached  Fort  Jefferson, 
a  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles.  Here  they  met  Major  Ham- 
tranck  with  the  fir«t  regiment ;  but,  as  this  force  was  far  from 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  morning,  the  retreat 
was  continued  to  Fort  lY'ashington,  where  the  army  arrived  on 
the  8th  at  noon,  shattered  and  broken-spirited.  Many  poor  fel- 
lows fell  behind  in  the  retreat,  and  fancying  the  savages  were 
upon  them,  left  the  road,  and  some  of  them  were  wandering  sev- 
eral days,  until  nearly  starved. 

In  this  disastrous  battle  the  whole  loss  of  regular  troops  and 
levies  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  and  two  hundrad 
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wounded.  Out  of  ninety-five  commissioned  oiBcers  who  were  on 
the  field,  thirty-one  were  slain  and  twenty-four  wounded.  Of 
the  three  hundred  and  nineteen  militia,  Dolonel  Oldham  and 
three  other  officers  were  killed  and  five  wounded ;  and  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  thirty-eight  were  killed  and 
twenty-nine  wounded.  Fourteen  artificers  and  ten  pack  horse- 
men were  also  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded.  So  that,  according 
to  Colonel  Sargent's  estimate,  the  whole  loss  amounted  to  six 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  killed,  ineludiiig  thirty  women,  and 
two  hundred  and  seventy-one  wounded. 

Poor  St.  Clair's  defeat  has  been  paralleled  with  that  of  Brad- 
dock.  No  doubt,  when  he  realized  the  terrible  havoc  that  had 
been  made,  he  thought  sadly  of  Washington's  parting  words, 
"  Beware  of  a  surprise  !  " 

We  have  a  graphic  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  disaster  was  received  by  Washington  at  Philadel- 
phia. Towards  the  close  of  a  winter's  day  in  December,  an  offi- 
cer in  uniform  dismounted  in  front  of  the  President's  house,  and, 
giving  the  bridle  to  his  servant,  knocked  at  the  door.  He  was 
informed  by  the  porter  that  the  President  was  at  dinner  and  had 
company.  The  officer  was  not  to  be  denied ;  he  was  on  public 
business,  he  brought  despatches  for  the  President.  A  servant 
was  sent  into  the  dining-room  to  communicate  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Lear.  The  la1;ter  left  the  table  and  went  into  the  haU, 
where  the  officer  repeated  what  he  had  said  to  the  porter.  Mr. 
Lear,  as  secretary  of  the  President,  offered  to  take  charge  of  the 
despatches  and  deliver  them  at  the  proper  time.  The  officer  re- 
plied that  he  was  just  arrived  from  the  Western  army ;  his  orderi 
were  to  deliver  the  despatches  promptly  to  the  President  in  per- 
son :  but  that  he  would  wait  his  directions.     Mr.  Lear  returned, 
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and,  in  a  whisper,  communicated  to  the  President  what  had 
passed.  Washington  rose  from  the  table  and  went  into  the  hall, 
whence  he  returned  in  a  short  time  and  resumed  bis  seat,  apolo- 
gizing for  his  absence,  but  without  alluding  to  the  cause  of  it. 
One  of  the  company,  however,  overheard  him,  as  he  took  his  seat, 
mutter  to  himself,  with  an  ejaculation  of  extreme  impatience,  "  I 
knew  it  would  be  so !  " 

Mrsi  Washington  held  her  drawing-room  that  evening.  The 
gentlemen  repaired  thither  from  the  table.  Washington  appeared 
there  with  his  usual  serenity ;  speaking  courteously  to  every  lady, 
as  was  his  custom.  By  ten  o'clock  all  the-  company  had  gone; 
Mrs.  Washington  retired  soon  after,  and  Washington  and  his  sec- 
retary alone  remained. 

The  general  walked  slowly  backward  and  forward  for  some 
minutes  in  sOence.  As  yet  there  had  been  no  change  in  his  man- 
ner. Taking  a  seat  on  a  sofa  by  the  fire  he  told  Mr.  Lear  to  sit 
down ;  the  latter  had  scarce  time  to  notice  that  he  was  extremely 
agitated,  when  he  broke  out  suddenly :  "  It's  all  over ! — St.  Clair's 
defeated ! — routed :  the  oflBcers  nearly  all  killed,  the  men  by 
wholesale ;  the  rout  complete ;  too  shocking  to  think  of,  and  a 
surprise  into  the  bargain  ! "  All  this  was  uttered  with  great  ve- 
hemence. Then  pausing  and  rising  from  the  sofa,  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  in  silence,  violently  agitated,  but  saying 
nothing.  When  near  the  door  he  stopped  short ;  stood  still  for 
a  few  moments,  when  there  was  another  terrible  explosion  of 
wrath. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  he,  "  herb,  on  this  very  spot,  I  took  leave 
of  him ;  I  wished  him  success  and  honor.  '  You  have  your  in- 
structions from  the  Secretary  of  War,'  said  I,  'I  had  a  strict  eye 
to  them,  and  will  add  but  one  word,  beware  op  a  surprise! 
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You  know  how  the  Indians  fight  us.  I  repeat  it,  beware  of  a 
SURPRISE.'  He  went  off  with  that,  my  last  warning,  thrown  into 
his  ears.  And  yet ! !  To  sufier  that  army  to  be  cut  to  pieces, 
hacked,  butchered,  tomahawked,  by  a  surprise — the  very  thing  I 
guarded  him  againsit — 0  Grod !  0  God  ! "  exclaimed  he,  throwing 
up  his  hands,  and  while  his  very  frame  shook  with  emotion,  "  he's 
worse  than  a  murderer  !  How  can  he  answer  it  to  his  country  ! 
The  blood  of  the  slain  is  upon  him — the  curse  of  widows  and  or- 
phans— the  curse  of  heaven  ! " 

Mr.  Lear  remained  speechless;  awed  into  breathless  silence 
by  the  appalling  tones  in  which  this  torrent  of  invective  was 
poured  forth.  The  paroxysm  passed  by.  Washiogton  again  sat 
down  on  the  sofa — he  was  silent — apparently  uncomfortable,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  ungovernable  burst  of  passion  which  had  over- 
come him.  "  This  must  not  go  beyond  this  room,"  said  he  at 
length,  in  a  subdued  and  altered  tone — there  was  another  and  a 
.longer  pause ;  then,  in  a  tone  quite  low :  "  General  St.  Clair 
shall  have  justice,"  said  he.  "  I  looked  hastily  through  the 
despatches ;  saw  the  whole  disaster,  but  not  all  the  particulars. 
I  will  receive  him  without  displeasure  ;  I  will  hear  him  without 
prejudice ;  he  shall  have  full  justice."  * 

Washington  had  recovered  his  equanimity.  "  The  storm," 
we  are  told,  "  was  over,  and  no  sign  of  it  was  afterwards  seen  in 
his  conduct  or  heard  in  his  conversation."  How  well  he  kept  his 
word,  in  regard  to  General  St.  Clair,  will  hereafter  be  shown. 

*  Rush's  Washington  in  Domestic  Life. 
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tBK  APPORTIONMENT  BILL "WASHINGTON  S  VETO HI3  CONCERN  AT  THE  GROW- 
ING ASPElilTIES  OP  CONGRESS INTENDED  RETIREMENT JEFFERSON'S  DE- 
TERMINATION TO  RETIRE  AT  THE  SAME  TIME REMONSTRANCE  OF  WASH- 
INGTON  HIS     REQUEST     TO     MADISON     TO     PREPARE    VALEDICTORY WAYNB 

APPOINTED    TO    SUCCEED   ST.    CLAIR CONGRESS  ADJOURNS WASHINGTON  AT 

MOUNT   VERNON SUGGESTS     TOPICS     FOR     HIS     FAREWELL    ADDRESS UADI- 

SON's    DRAFT JEFFERSOX    URGES    HIS    CONTINUANCE. 


In  the  course  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  apportioning  representatives  among  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  according  to  the  first  enumeration. 

The  constitution  had  provided  that  the  number  of  representa- 
tives should  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  persons, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  allotting  to  each 
State  one  member  for  this  amount  of  population.  This  ratio 
would  leave  a  fraction,  greater  or  less,  in  each  State.  Its  opera- 
tion was  unequal,  as  in  some  States  a  large  surplus  would  be 
unrepresented,  and  hence,  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  the 
relative  power  of  the  State  be  afifected.  That,  too,  was  the  popu- 
lar branch,  which  those  who  feared  a  strong  executive,  desired 
to  provide  with  the  counterpoise  of  as  full  a  representation  as 
possible. 
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To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  Senate  adopted  a  new  principle 
of  apportionment.  They  assumed  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  the  population  of  each  State,  as  the  basis 
on  which  the  whole  number  of  representatives  should  be  ascer- 
tained. This  aggregate  they  divided  by  thirty  thousand:  the 
quotient  gave  one  hundred  and  twenty  as  the  number  of  repre. 
sentatives ;  and  this  number  they  apportioned  upon  the  several 
States  according  to  their  population ;  allotting  to  each  one  mem- 
ber for  every  thirty  thousand,  and  distributing  the  residuary 
members  (to  make  up  the  one  hundred  and  twenty)  among  the 
States  having  the  largest  fractions. 

After  an  earnest  debate,  the  House  concurred,  and  the  bill 
came  before  the  President  for  his  decision.  The  sole  question 
was  as  to  its  constitutionality ;  that  being  admitted,  it  was  unex- 
ceptionable. Washington  took  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet.  Jef- 
ferson and  Eandolph  considered  the  act  at  variance  with  the  con- 
stitution. Knox  was  undecided.  Hamilton  thought  the  clause 
of  the  constitution  relating  to  the  subject  somewhat  vague,  and 
was  in  favor  of  the  construction  given  to  it  by  the  legislature. 

'  After  weighing  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  maturely 
deliberating,  the  President  made  up  his  mind  that  the  act  was 
unconstitutional.  It  was  the  obvious  intent  of  the  constitution  to 
apply  the  ratio  of  representation  according  to  the  separate  numbers 
of  each  State,  and  not  to  the  aggregate  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  Now  this  bill  allotted  to  eight  of  the  States  more 
than  one  representative  for  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  He  ac- 
cordingly returned  the  bill  with  his  objections,  being  the  first  ex- 
ercise of  the  veto  power.  A  new  bill  was  substituted,  and  passed 
into  a  law ;  giving  a  representative  for  every  thirty-three  thousand 
to  each  State. 

VOL.  V. — 5* 
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Great  heat  and  asperity  were  manifested  in  the  discussions  of 
Congress  throughout  the  present  session.  Washington  had  ob- 
served with  pain  the  political  divisions  which  were  growing  up  in 
the  country ;  and  was  deeply  concerned  at  finding  that  they  were 
pervading  the  halls  of  legislation.  The  press,  too,  was  con- 
tributing its  powerful  aid  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  irritation. 
Two  rival  papers  existed  at  the  seat  of  government;  one  was 
Fenno's  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  in  which  John  Adams  had 
published  his  "  Discourses  on  Davila ; "  the  other  was  the  National 
Gazette,  edited  by  Philip  Freneau.  Freneau  had  been  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  but  had  come  to  Philadelphia  in 
the  autumn  of  1791  to  occupy  the  post  of  translating  clerk  in 
Mr.  Jefferson's  oflBce,  and  had  almost  immediately  (Get.  31)  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  his  Gazette.  Notwithstanding  his  situ- 
ation in  the  ofiice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Freneau  became  and 
continued  to  be  throughout  the  session,  a  virulent  assailant  of- 
most  of  the  measures  of  government ;  excepting  such  as  originated 
wil^i  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  were  approved  by  him. 

Heart-weary  by  the  political  strifes  and  disagreements  which 
were  disturbing  the  country  and  marring  the  harmony  of  his  cabi- 
net, the  charge  of  government  was  becoming  intolerably  irksome 
to  Washington  ;  and  he  longed  to  be  released  from  it,  and  to  be 
once -more  master  of  himself,  free  to  indulge,  those  rural  and  agrj- 
cultuial  tastes  which  were  to  give  verdure  and  freshness  to  his 
future  existence.  He  had  some  time  before  this  expressed  a  de- 
termination to  retire  from  public  life  at  the  end  of  his  presidential 
term.  But  one  more  year  of  that  term  remained  to  be  endured; 
he  was  congratulating  himself  with  the  thought,  when  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son intimated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  retire  from  office  at  the 
game  time  with  himsel£ 
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Washington  was  exceedingly  discomposed  by  this  determina- 
tion. Jefterson,  in  his  Anas,  assures  us  that  the  President  re- 
monstrated with  him  against  it,  "in  an  afFectionate  tone."  For 
his  own  part,  he;  .observed,  many  motives  compelled  him  to  retire. 
It  was  only  after  much  pressing  that  he  had  consented  to  take  a 
part  in  the  new  government  and  get  it  under  way.  Were  he  to 
continue  in  it  longer,  it  might  give  room  to  say  that,  having 
tasted  the  sweets  of  office,  he  could  not  do  without  them. 

He  observed,  moreover,  to  Jefferson,  that  he  really  felt  him- 
self growing  old  ;  that  his  bodily  health  was  less  firm,  and  his 
memory,  always  bad,  was  becoming  worse.  The  other  faculties 
of  his  mind,  perhaps,  might  be  evincing  to  others  a  decay  of 
which  he  himself  might  be  insensible.  This  apprehension,  he 
said,  particularly  oppressed  him. 

His  activity,  too,  had  declined ;  business  was  consequently 
more  irksome,  and  the  longing  for  tranquillity  and  retirement 
had  become  an  irresistible  passion.  For  these  reasons  he  felt  him- 
self obliged,  he  said,  to  retire ;  yet  he  should  consider  it  unfortu- 
nate if,  in  so  doing,  he  should  bring  on  the  retirement  of  the 
great  officers  of  government,  which  might  produce  a  shock  on  the 
public  mind  of  a  dangerous  consequence. 

Jefferson,  in  reply,  stated  the  reluctance  with  which  he  him- 
self had  entered  upon  public  employment,  and  the  resolution  he 
had  formed  on  accepting  his  station  in  the  cabinet,  to  make  the 
resignation  of  the  President  the  epoch  of  his  own  retirement  from 
labors  of  which  he  was  heartily  tired.  He  did  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  any  of  his  brethren  in  the  administration  had  any  idea 
of  retiring  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  perceived,  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  the  sinking  fund,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  had  developed  the  plan  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  that 
it  embraced  years  in  its  view. 

Washington  rejoined,  that  he  considered  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment a  limited  one,  going  only  to  the  single  object  of  revenue, 
while  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  embracing  nearly  all  the  ob- 
jects of  administration,  was  much  more  important,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  the  oflBeer,  therefore,  would  be  more  noticed ;  that  though 
the  government  had  set  out  with  a  pretty  general  goodwill,  yet 
that  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  had  lately  shown  themselves,  far 
beyond  what  he  could  have  expected^  and  to  what  height  these 
might  arise,  in  case  of  too  great  a  change  in  the  administration, 
could  not  be  foreseen. 

Jefferson  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  have  a  thrust 
at  his  pslitical  rival.  "  I  told  him,"  (the  President,)  relates  he, 
"  that  in  my  opinion  there  was  only  a  single  source  of  these  dis- 
contents. Though  they  had,  indeed,  appeared  to  spread  them- 
selves over  the  war  departnient  also,  yet  I  considered  that  as  an 
overflowing  only  from  their  real  channel,  which  would  never  have 
taken  place  if  they  had  not  first  been  generated  in  another  de- 
partment, to  wit,  that  of  the  Treasury.  That  a  system  had  there 
been  contrived  for  deluging  the  States  with  paper  money  instead 
of  gold  and  silver,  for  withdrawing  our  citizens  from  the  pursuits 
of  commerce,  manufactures,  buildings,  and  other  branches  of  use- 
ful industry,  to  occupy  themselves  and  their  capil  als  in  a  species 
of  gambling,  destructive  of  morality,  and  which  had  introduced 
its  poison  into  the  government  itself"  * 

Mr.  JeflFerson  went  on,  in  the  same  strain,  to  comment  at 
large  upon  the  measures  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  records  no  reply  of 

*  Jefferson's  Works,  ix.  102. 
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importance  on  the  part  of  Washington,  whoee  object  in  seeking 
the  conversation  had  been  merely  to  persuade  his  Secretary  to  re-  ■ 
main  in  the  cabinet ;  and  who  had  no  relish  for  the  censorious 
comments  to  which  it  had  given  rise. 

Yet  with  all  this  political  rivalry,  Jefferson  has  left  on  record 
his  appreciation  of  the  sterling  merit  of  Hamilton.  In  his  Anas, 
he  speaks  of  him  as  "  of  acute  understanding,  disinterested,  hon- 
est, and  honorable  in  all  private  transactions;  amiable  in  society,, 
and  duly  valuing  virtue  in  private  life.  Tet  so  bewitched  and 
perverted  by  the  British  example,  as  to  be  under  thorough  con- 
viction that  corruption  was  essential  to  the  government  of  a 
nation." 

In  support  of  this  sweeping  exception  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  po- 
litical orthodoxy,  Mr.  Jefferson  gives,  in  his  Anas,  a  conversation 
which  occurred  between  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Adams,  at  his 
(Mr.  Jefferson's)  table,  after  the  cloth  was  removed.  "  Conversa- 
tion," writes  he,  "began  on  other  matters,  and  by  some  circum- 
stance was  led  to  the  British  constitution,  on  which  Mr.  Adams 
observed,  "  purge  that  constitution  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to 
its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  be  the 
,  most  perfect  constitution  ever  devised  by  the  wii  of  man.'' 
Hamilton  paused  and  said,  "  purge  it  of  its  corruption,  and  give 
to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  be- 
come an  impracticable  government ;  as  it  stands  at  present,  with 
all  its  supposed  defects,  it  is  the  most  perfect  goverpment  which 
ever  existed."  * 

This    after-dinner    conversation    appears    to   us   very   loose 
ground  on  which  to  found  the  opinion  continually  expressed  by 

*  Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  96. 
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Mr.  Jeflferson,  that  "  Mr.  Hamilton  was  not  only  a  monarchist, 
"but  for  a  monarchy  bottomed  on  corruption." 

Subsequent  to  Washington's  remonstrance  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
above  cited,  he  had  confidential  conversations  with  Mr.  Madison 
on  the  subject  of  his  intended  retirement  from  office  at  the  end  of 
the  presidential  term,  and  asked  him  to  think  what  would  be  the 
proper  time  and  mode  of  announcing  his  intention  to  the  public ; 
and  intimating  a  wish  that  Mr.  Madison  would  prepare  for  him 
the  announcement. 

Mr.  Madison  remonstrated  in  the  most  earnest  manner  against 
such  a  resolution,  setting  forth,  in  urgent  language,  the  impor- 
tance to  the  country  of  his  continuing  in  the  presidency.  Wash- 
ington listened  to  his  reasoning  with  profound  attention,  but  still 
clung  to  his  resolution. 

In  consequence  of  St.  Clair's  disastrous  defeat  and  the  in 
creasing  pressure  of  the  Indian  war,  bills  had  been  passed  in 
Congress  for  increasing  the  army,  by  adding  three  regiments  of 
infantry  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry  (which  additional  force  was 
to  serve  for  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged),  also  for  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  militia  system. 

The  question  now  came  up  as  to  the  appointment  of  an  officer 
to  command  in  the  Western  frontier.  General  St.  Clair,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Washington,  expressed  a  wish  that  a  court  of  inquiry  might 
be  instituted  to  investigate  his  conduct  in  the  late  expedition. 
"Tour  desire,"  replied  Washington,  March  28th,  "of  rectifying 
any  errors  of  the  public  opinion  relative  to  your  conduct,  by  an 
investigation  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  is  highly  laudable,  and  would 
be  readily  complied  with,  were  the  measure  practicable.  But  a 
total  deficiency  of  officers  in  actual  service,  of  competent  rank  to 
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form  a  legal  court  for  that  purpose,  plecludes  the  power  of  grati- 
fying your  wishes  on  this  occasion. 

"  The  intimation  of  yoiir  wishes  to  aflFord  your  successor  all  the 
information  of  which  you  are  capable,  although  unnecessary  for 
my  personal  conviction,  must  be  regarded  as  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  and  of  your  attachment  to 
your  country." 

In  a  letter  dated  March  31st,  St.  Clair  urged  reasons  for  be- 
ing permitted  to  retain  his  commission  "  until  an  opportunity 
should  be  presented,  if  necessary,  of  investigating  his  conduct  ia 
every  mode  presented  by  law." 

These  reasons,  Washington  replied,  would  be  conclusive  with 
him  under  any  other  circumstances  than  the  present.  "  But  the 
establishment  of  the  troops,"  observes  he,  "allows  only  of  one 
Major  General.  You  have  manifested  your  intention  of  retiring, 
and  the  essential  interests  of  the  public  require  that  your  successor 
should  be  immediately  appointed,  in  order  to  repair  to  the  fron- 
tiers. 

"  As  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  have  been  pleased  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  late 
expedition,  I  should  hope  an  opportunity  would  thereby  be 
afforded  you  of  explaining  your  conduct  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  public  and  yourself." 

St.  Clair  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
Western  command  by  General  Wayne,  -the  mad  Anthony  of  the 
revolution,  still  in  the  vigor  of  his  days,  being  forty-seven  years 
of  age.  "  He  has  many  good  points  as  an  officer,"  writes  Wash- 
ington, "  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  time,  reflection,  good  advice, 
and,  above  all,  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  trust  which  ig 
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committed  to  him,  will  correct  Ms  foibles,  or  oast  a  shade  over 

them."  * 

Washington's  first  thought  was  that  a  decisive  expedition 
conducted  by  this  energetic  man  of  the  sword,  might  retrieve 
the  tecent  frontier  disgrace,  and  put  an  end  to  the  perse- 
vering hostility  of  the  Indians.  In  deference,  however,  to  the 
clamors  which  had  been  raised  against  the  war  and  its  ex- 
penses, and  to  meet  what  appeared  to  be  the  prevalent  wish  of 
the  nation,  he  reluctantly  relinquished  his  more  energetic  policy, 
and  gave  in  to  that  which  advised  further  negotiations  for 
peace ;  though  he  was  far  from  anticipating  a  beneficial  resulife. 

In  regard  to  St.  Clair,  we  will  here  add :  that  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  ultimately  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  his  expedition,  and  rendered  a  report, 
in  which  he  was  explicitly  exculpated.  His  adjutant  general 
also  (Winthrop  Sargent),  in  his  private  diary,  testifies  to  St. 
Clair's  coolness  and  bravery,  though  debilitated  by  illness.  Pub- 
lic sentiment,  however,  remained  fot  a  long  time  adverse  to  him  ; 
but  Washington,  satisfied  with  the  explanations  which  had  been 
given,  continued  to  honor  him  with  his  confidence  and  friend- 
ship, f 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  soon  afterward 
Washington  set  oflf  on  a  short  visit  to  Mount  Vernon.  The  sea- 
son was  in  all  its  beauty,  and  never  had  this  rallying  place  of  his 
affections  appeared  to  him  more  attractive.  How  could  he  give 
up  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  to  its  genial  pursuits  and 
pleasures  from  the  harassing  cares  and  janglings  of  public  'life. 
On  the  20th  of  May,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison  on  the  subject  of 

•  Letter  to  Governor  Lee.     Washington's  Writings,  x.  248. 
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tbeir  late  conversation.  "  I  have  not  been  unmindful,"  says  he, 
"  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
again  and  agaia  revolved  them  with  thoughtful  anxiety,  but 
without  being  able  to  dispose  my  mind  to  a  longer  continuation 
in  the  ofl^ce  I  have  now  the  honor  to  hold.  I,  therefore,  still 
look  forward  with  the  fondest  and  most  ardent  wishes  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  days,  which  I  cannot  expect  to  be  long,  in 
ease  and  tranquillity."  ^ 

He  now  renewed  the  request  he  had  made  Mr.  Madison,  for 
advice  as  to  the  proper  time  and  mode  for  announcing  his  inten- 
tion of  retiring,  and  for  assistance  in.  preparing  the  announce- 
ment. "  In  revolving  this  subject  myself,"  writes  he,  "  my  judg- 
ment has  always  been  embarrassed.  On  the  one  hand,  a  previous 
declaration  to  retire,  not  only  carries  with  it  the  appearahce  of 
vanity  and  self-importance,  but  it  may  be  construed  into  a 
manoeuvre  to  be  invited  to  remain ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
tay  nothing,  implies  consent,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  leave  the 
matter  in  doubt ;  and  to  decline  afterwards,  might  be  deemed  as 
bad  and  uncandid." 

"  I  would  fain  carry  my  request  to  you  further,"  adds  he. 
"  As  the  recess  [oi  Congress]  may  afford  you  leisure,  and,  I 
flatter  myself,  you  have  dispositions  to  oblige  me,  I  will,  without 
apology,  desire,  if  the  measure  in  itself  should  strike  you  as 
proper,  or  likely  to  produce  public  good,  or  private  honor,  that 
you  would  turn  your  thoughts  to  a  valedictory  address  from  me 
to  the  public." 

He  then  went  on  to  suggest  a  number  of  the  topics  and  ideas 
which  the  address  was  to  contain ;  all  to  be  expressed  in  "  plain 
and  modest  terms."     But,  in  the  main,  he  left  it  to  Mr.  Madison 
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be  proper ;  if  so,  what  matters  it  ought  to  contain  and  when  it 
ought  to  appear ;  whether  at  the  same  time  with  his  [Washing- 
ton's] declaration  of  his  intention  to  retire,  or  at  the  close  of  his 
career. 

Madison,  in  reply,  approved  of  the  measure,  and  advised  that 
the  notification  and  address  should  appear  together,  and  be  pro- 
mulgated through  the  press  in  time  to  pervade  every  part  of  the 
Union  by  the  beginning  of  November.  With  the  letter  he  sent  a 
draft  of  the  address.  "  You  will  readily  observe,"  writes  he, 
"that,  in  executing  it,  I  have  aimed  at  that  plainness  and 
modesty  of  language,  which  you  had  in  view,  and  which,  indeed, 
are  so  peculiarly  becoming  the  character  and  the  occasion  ;  and 
that  I  had  little  more  to  do  as  to  the  matter,  than  to  follow  the 
just  and  comprehensive  outline  which  you  had  sketched.  I 
flatter  myself,  however,  that,  in  every  thing  which  has  depended 
on  me,  much  improvement  will  be  made^  before  so  intereating  a 
paper  shall  have  taken  its  last  form."  * 

Before  concluding  his  letter,  Madison  expressed  a  hope  that 
Washington  would  reconsider  his  idea  of  retiring  from  office,  and 
that  the  country  might  not,  at  so  important  a  conjuncture,  be  de- 
prived of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  him  at  the  head  of 
its  councils. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  Jefierson  also  addressed  a  long  letter  to 
Washington  on  the  same  subject.  "  When  you  first  mentioned 
to  me  your  purpose  of  retiring  from  the  government,  though  I  felt 
all  the  magnitude  of  the  event,  I  was  in  a  considerable  degree 
silent.  I  knew  that,  to  such  a  mind  as  yours,  persuasion  was 
idle  and  impertinent ;  that,  before  forming  your  decision,  you  had 

*  Wiidhmgtoii'a  Writings.     Sparks,  xii.  382. 
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weighed  all  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  measute,  had  made 
up  your  mind  in  full  view  of  them,  and  that  there  could  be  little 
hope  of  changing  the  result.  Pursuing  my  reflections,  too,  I 
knew  we  were  some  day  to  try  to  walk  alone,  and,  if  the  essay 
should  be  made  while  you  should  be  alive  and  looking  on,  we 
fshould  derive  confidence  from  that  circumstance,  and  resource  if 
it  failed.  The  public  mind,  too,  was  then  calm  and  confident, 
and  therefore  in  a  favorable  state  for  making  the  experiment. 
But  the  public  mind  is  no  longer  so  confident  and  serene ;  and 
that  from  causes  in  which  you  are  no  ways  personally  mixed." 

Jefferson  now  launched  out  against  the  public  debt  and  all 
the  evils  which  he  apprehended  from  the  funding  system,  the  ul- 
timate object  of  all  which  was,  said  he,  "to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  change  from  the  present  republican  form  of  government  to  that 
of  a  monarchy,  of  which  the  English  constitution  is  to  be  the 
model."  He  concluded  by  pronouncing  the  continuance  of 
Washington  at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  be  of  the  last  importance. 

"  The  confidence  of  the  whole  Union,"  writes  he,  "  is  centred 
in  you.  Tour  being  at  the  helm  will  be  more  than  an  answer  to 
every  argument  which  can  be  used  to  alarm  and  lead  the  people 
in  any  quarter  into  violence  or  secession.  North  and  South  will 
hang  together,  if  they  have  you  to  hang  on  ;  and,  if  the  first  cor- 
rective of  a  numerous  representation  should  fail  in  its  effect,  your 
presence  will  give  time  for  trying  others  not  inconsistent  with  the 
union  and  peace  of  the  States. 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  oppression  under  which  your 
present  ofiice  lays  your  mind,  and  of  the  ardor  with  which  you 
pant  for  retirement  to  domestic  life.  But  there  is  sometimes  an 
eminence  of  character  on  which  society  have  such  peculiar  claims, 
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walk  of  happiness,  and  restrain  Kim  to  that  alone,  arising  from 
the  present"  and  future  benediction^  of  mankind.  This  seems  to 
be  your  condition,  and  the  law  imposed  on  you  by  Providence,  in 
forming  your  character,  and  fashioning  the  events  on  which  if 
was  to  operate ;  and  it  is  to  motives  like  these,  and  not  to  personal 
anxieties  of  mine  or  others,  who  have  no  right  to  call  on  you  for 
sacrifices,  that  I  appeal  from  your  former  determination  and  urge 
a  revis'al  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  change  in  the  aspect  of  things. 
Should  an  honest  majority  result  from  the  new  and  enlarged 
representation,  should  those  acquiesce,  whose  principles  or  inter- 
ests they  may  control,  your  wishes  for  retirement  would  be  grati- 
fied with  less  danger,  as  soon  as  that  shall  be  manifest,  without 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  second  period  of  four  years.  One 
or  two  sessions  will  determine  the  crisis ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope, 
that  you  can  resolve  to  add  one  or  two  more  to  the  many  years 
you  have  already  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  mankind."  * 

*  Writings,  i.  608. 
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jkffeksob  8  suspicion — conxemned  by  hamilton — washington's  expol- 

tclation complains  op  the  conddot  of  fbeneau's  paper hamilton 

and   randolph   urge   him  to  a  ke-election a   warkinq   cabinet 

Hamilton's  attack  on  jefferson — Washington's  healing  admonitions 
rkplies  of  the  two  secretaries continued  hostility  to  the  ex- 
cise law washington's   proclamation renewed    effort   to  allav 

the  discord  in  his  cabinet. 


The  letter  of  Jefferson  was  not  received  by  Washington  until 
after  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  purport  of  it  was  so 
painful  to  him,  that  he  deferred  from  day  to  day  having  any  con- 
versation with  that  statesman  on  the  subject.  A  letter  written  in 
the  mean  time,  by  Jefferson  to  Lafayette,  shows  the  predominant 
suspicion,  or  rather  belief,  which  had  fixed  itself  in  the  mind  of 
the  former,  and  was  shaping  his  course  of  action. 

"  A  sect,"  writes  he,  "has  shown  itself  among  us,  who  declare 
they  espoused  our  constitution  not  as  a  good  and  sufficient  thing 
in  itself,  but  only  as  a  step  to  an  English  constitution,  the  only- 
thing  good  and  suflScient  in  itself,  in  their  eyes.  It  is  happy  for 
ns  that  these  are  preachers  without  followers,  and  that  our  people 
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der  to  be  told  that  it  'is  from  the  Eastward  chiefly,  that  these 
champions  for  a  king,  lords,  and  commons,  come.  They  get  some 
important  associates  from  New  York,  and  are  puffed  up  by  a 
tribe  of  Agioteurs  which  have  been  hatched  in  a  bed  of  corruption, 
made  up  after  the  model  of  their  beloved  England.  Too  many 
of  these  stock-jobbers  and  king-jobbers  have  come  into  our  legis- 
lature, or  rather,  too  many  of  our  legislature  have  become  stock- 
jobbers arid  king-jobbers.  However,  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
beginning  to  make  itself  heard,  and  will  probably  cleanse  their 
seats  at  the  next  election."  * 

In  regard  to  the  suspicions  and  apprehensions  avowed  in  the 
above  letter,  and  which  apparently  were  haunting  Jefferson's 
mind,  Hamilton  expressed  himself  roundly  in  one  of  his  cabinet 
papers:  " 

"  The  idea  of  introducing  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy  into  this 
country,  by  employing  the  influence  and  force  of  a  government 
continually  changing  hands,  towards  it,  is  one  of  those  visionary 
things  that  none  but  madmen  could  meditate,  and  that  no  wise 
man  will  believe.  If  it  could  be  done  at  all,  which  is  utterly  in- 
credible, it  would  require  a  longv  series  of  time,  certainly  beyond 
the  life  of  any  individual,  to  effect  it — who,  then,  would  enter 
into  such  a  plot  ?  for  what  purpose  of  interest  or  ambition  1 " 

And  as  to  the  charge  of  stock-gambling  in  the  legislature, 
Hamilton  indignantly  writes :  "  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a 
member  of  the  legislature  who  can  properly  be  called  a  stock- 
jobber or  a  paper-dealer.  There  are  several  of  them  who  were 
proprietors  of  public  debt,  in  various  ways ;  some  for  money  lent 
and  property  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  public  during  the  war, 

*  Jefferson's  Worfcs,  iii.  450. 
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Others  for  sums  received  in  payment  of  debts,  and  it  is  supposable 
enough  that  some  of  them  had  been  purchasers  of  the  public  debt, 
with  intentipn  to  hold  it  as  a  valuable  and  convenient  property, 
considering  an  honorable  provision  for  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  It  is  a  strange  perversion  of  ideas,  and  as  novel  as  it  is  ex 
traordinary,  that  men  should  be  deemed  corrupt  and  criminal  for 
becoming  proprietors  in  the  funds  of  their  country.  Yet,  I  believe 
the  number  of  members  of  Congress  is  very  small,  who  have  ever 
been  considerable  proprietors  in  the  funds.  As  to  improper 
speculations  on  measures  depending,  before  Congress,  I  believe 
never  was  any  body  of  men  freer  from  them."  * 

On  the  10th  of  July,  Washington  had  a  conversation  with 
Jefferson  on  the  subject  of  the  letter  he  had  receiitly  received 
from  him ;  and  endeavored  with  his  usual  supervising  and 
moderating  assiduity  to  allay  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  which 
were  disturbing  the  mind  of  that  ardent  politician.  These*,  he 
intimated,  had  been  carried  a  great  deal  too  far.  There  might 
be  desires,  he  said,  among  a  few  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  par- 
ticularly in  the  great  cities,  to  change  the  form  of  government 
into  a  monarchy,  but  he  did  not  believe  there  were  any  designs  ; 
and  he  believed  the  main  body  of  the  people  in  the  Eastern  States 
were  as  steadily  for  republicanism  as  in  the  Southern. 

He  now  spoke  with  earnestness  about  articles  in  the  public 
papers,  especially  in  the  Gazette  edited  by  Freneau,  the  object  of 
which  seemed  to  be  to  excite  opposition  to  the  government,  and 
which  had  actually  excited  it  in  Pennsylvania,  in  regard  to  the 
excise  law.  "  These  articles,"  said  he,  feelingly,  "  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  separation  of  the  Union,  the  inost  dreadful  of  calamities; 
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and  whatever  tends  to  produce  amarchyj  tends,  of  course,  to  pro- 
duce a  resort  to  monarchical  government." 

The  articles  in  question  had,  it  is  true,  been  chiefly  levelled 
at  the  Treasury  department,  but  Washington  accepted  no  immu- 
nity from  attacks  pointed  at  any  department  of  his  government; 
assuming  that  they  were  aimed  dii-ectly  at  himself.  "  In  con- 
demning the  administration  of  the'  government,  they  condemned 
me,"  said  he,  "  for,  if  they  thought  these  were  measures  pursued 
contrary  to  my  sentiments,  they  must  conceive  me  too  careless  to 
attend  to  them  or  too  stupid  to  understand  them." 

He  acknowledged,  ijideed,  that  he  had  signed  many  acts 
of  which  he  did  not  approve  in  aU  their  parts ;  but  never  had 
he  put  his  hand  to  one  which  he  did  not  think  eligible,  on  the 
whole. 

As  to  the  bank  which  had  been  so  much  complained  o^  he 
observed  that,  until  there  was  some  infallible  criterion  of  reason, 
a  difference  of  opinion  must  be  tolerated.  He  did  not  believe  the 
discontents  extended  far  from  the  seat  of  government.  He  had 
seen  and  spoken  with  many  people  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in 
his  late  journey,  and  had  found ^;hem  contented  and  happy. 

Jefferson's  observations  in  reply  tended,  principally,  to  iterate 
and  enforce  what  he  had  already  urged  in  his  letter*  The  two 
great  popular  complaints  were,  he  said,  that  the  national  debt  was 
unnecessarily  increased  by  the  Assumption,  and  that  it  had  fur- 
nished the  means  of  corrupting  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 
In  both  Houses  there  was  a  considerable  squadron  whose  votes 
were  devoted  to  the  paper  and  stock-jobbing  interest.  On  ex- 
amining the  votes  of  these  men  they  would  be  found  uniformly 
for  every  treasury  measure,  and  as  most  of  these  measures  had 
been  carried  by  small  majorities,  they  had  been  carried  by  these 
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very  votes.  It  was  a  cause  of  just  uneasiness  therefore,  when  we 
saw  a  legislature  legislating  for  their  own  interests  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  people. 

"  Wa^rigton,"  observes  Jefferson,  "said  not  a  word  on  the 
corruption  of  the  legislature."  He  probably  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  contend  against  what  he  may  have  considered  jealous  suspicions 
and  deductions;  But  he  took  up  the  other  point  and  defended 
the  Assumption,  agreeing,  says  Jefferson,  that  it  had  not  increased 
the  debt,  for  that  all  of  it  was  honest  debt. 

He  justified  the  excise  law,  too,  as  one  of  the  best  laws  that 
could  be  passed,  as  nobody  would  pay  the  tax  who  did  not  choose 
to  do  it. 

We  give  this  conversation  as  noted  down  by  Jefferson  in  lus 
"Anas."  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  we  have  of  Wash- 
ington's informal  discussions  with  the  members  of  his  cabinet, 
and  it  bears  the  stamp  of  that  judgment,  considerateness,  deli- 
cacy, and  good  faith  which  enabled  him  to  moderate  and  manage 
the  wayward  passions  and  impulses  of  able  men. 

Hamilton  was  equally  strenuous  with  Jefferson  in  urging  upon 
Washington  the  policy  of  a  re-el^tion,  as  it  regarded  the  public 
good,  and  wrote  to  him  fully  on  the  subject.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  every  one,  he  alleged,  with  whom  he  had  conversed,  that  the 
affairs  of  the  national  government  were  not  yet  firmly  established ; 
that  its  enemies,  generally  speaking,  were  as  inveterate  as  ever ; 
that  their  enmity  had  been  sharpened  by  its  success  and  all  the 
resentments  which  flow  from  disappointed  predictions  and  morti- 
fied vanity ;  that  a  general  and  strenuous  effort  was  making  in 
every  State  to  place  the  administration  of  it  in  the  hands  of  its 
enemies,  as  if  they  were  its  safest  guardians ;  that  the  period  of 
tho  TiA-s-f    TTnnaB  nf  T?.finrp.«p.Tit,at,ivfiR  Was  likelv  to  nrove  the  crisis 
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of  its  national  character;  that  if  Washington  continued  in  oflBce, 
nothing  materially  mischievous  was  to  be  apprehended ;  but,  if  he 
should  quit,  ^much  was  to  be  dreaded ;  that;  the  same  motives 
which  had  induced  him  to  accept  originally,  ought  to  decide  him 
to  continue  till  matters  had  assumed  a  more  determinate  aspect ; 
that,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  better  as  it  regarded  his  own 
character,  that  he  had  never  consented  to  come  forward,  than  now 
to  leave  the  business  unfinished  and  in  danger  of  being  undone ; 
that  in  the  event  of  storms  arising,  there  would  be  an  imputation 
either  of  want  of  foresight  or  want  of  firmness ;  and,  in  fine,  that 
on.  public  and  personal  accounts,  on  patriotic  and  prudential  con- 
siderations, the  clear  path  to  be  pursued  by  him  would  be  again 
to  obey  the  voice  of  his  country ;  which,  it  was  not  doubted,  would 
be  as  earnest  and  as  unanimous  as  ever. 

In  concluding  his  letter,  Hamilton  observes,  "  The  sentiments 
I  have  delivered  upon  this  occasion,  I  can  truly  say,  proceed  ex- 
clusively from  an  anxious  concern  for  the  public  welfare  and  an 
aflfectionate  personal  attachment." 

Mr.  Edmund  Eandolph  also,  after  a  long  letter  on  the  "jeop- 
ardy of  the  Union,"  which  seemed  to  him  "  at-the  eve  of  a  crisis,"" 
adds :  "  The  fuel  which  has  been  already  gathered  for  combustion 
wants  no  addition.  But  how  awfully  might  it  be  increased,  were 
the  violence,  which  is  now  suspended  by  a  universal  submission 
to  your  pretensions,  let  loose  by  your  resignation.  Permit  me, 
then,  in  the  fervor  of  a  dutiful  and  afi'ectionate  attachment  to  you, 
to  beseech  you  to  penetrate  the  consequences  of  a  dereliction  of 
the  reins.  The  constitution  would  never  have  been  adopted  but 
from  a  knowledge  that  you  had  once  sanctioned  it,  and  an  expec- 
tation that  you  would  execute  it.  It  is  in  a  state  of  probation. 
The  most  inauspicious  struggles  are  past,  but  the  public  delibera- 
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tions  need  stability.  You  alone  can  give  them  stability.  You 
suffered  yourself  to  yield  when  the  voice  of  your  country  summoned 
you  to  the  administration.  ■  Should  a  civil  war  arise,  you  cannot 
stay  at  home.  And  how.ciuch  easier  will  it  be  to  disperse  the 
factions,  which  are  rushing  to  this  catastrophe,  than  to  subdue 
them  after  they  shall  appear  in  arms  ?  It  is  the  fixed  opinion  of 
the  world,  that  you  surrender  nothing  incomplete."  * 

Not  the  cabinet,  merely,  divided  as  it  was  in  its  political 
opinions,  but  all"  parties,  however  discordant  in  other  points,  con- 
curred in  a  desire  that  Washington  should  continue  in  office— so 
truly  was  he  regarded  as  the  choice  of  the  nation. 

But  though  the  cabinet  was  united  in  feeling  on  this  one  sub- 
ject, in  other  respects  its  dissensions  were  increasing  in  virulence. 
Hamilton,  aggrieved  by  the  attacks  made  in  Freneau's  paper  upon 
his  funding  and  banking  system,  his  duty  on  home-made  spirits, 
and  other  points  of  his  financial  policy,  and  upon  himself,  by 
holding  him  up  as  a  monarchist  at  heart,  and  considering  these 
attacks  as  originating  in  the  hostility  of  Freneau's  patron,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  addressed  a  note  signed  T.  L.,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Gazette  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  observed  that  the  editor 
of  the  National  Gazette  received  a  salary  from  government,  add- 
ing the  significant  quere^— whether  this  salary  was  paid  him  for 
translations  or  for  publications,  the  design  of  whieh  was  to  vilify 
those  to  whom  the  voice  of  the  people  had  committed  the  admin- 
istration of  our  public  affairs,  to  oppose  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, and,  by  false  insinuations,  to  disturb  the  public  peace  1 
"  In  common  life  it  is  thought  ungratefiil  for  a  man  to  bite  the 

•  Washington's  Writings,  x.  614. 
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hand  that  puts  bread  in  his  mouth ;  but,  if  the  man  is  hired  to  do 
it,  the  case  is  altered." 

In  another  article,  dated  August  4th,  Mr.  Hamilton,  under 
the  signature  of  "  An  American,"  ga^e  some  particulars  of  the 
negotiations  which  ended  in  the  establishment  .of  the  National 
Gazette,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  certain  party,  of  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  the  head.  "  An  experiment,"  said  he,  "somewhat, 
new  in  the  history  of  political  manoeuvres  in  this  country ;  a  news- 
paper instituted  by  a  public  officer,  and  the  editor  of  it  regularly, 
pensioned  with  the  public  money  in  the  disposal  of  that  officer. 
*  *  *  *  But,  it  may  be  asked — is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, the  head  of  a  principal  department  of  the  government,  can 
be  the  patron  of  a  paper,  the  evident  object  of  which  is  to  decry 
the  government  and  its  measures  ?  If  he  disapproves  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  and  thinks  it  deserving  of.  his  opposition,  can  he 
reconcile  it  to  his  own  personal  dignity  and  the  principles  of 
probity,  to  hold  an  office  under  it,  and  employ  the  means  of  oir 
ficial  influence  in  that  opposition  ?  If  he.disapproves  of  the  lead- 
ing measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration, can  he  reconcile  it  with  the  principles  of  delicacy 
and  propriety,  to  hold  a  place  in  that  administration,  and  at  the 
game  time  to  be  instrumental ^ in  vUifying  measures  which  have 
be«n  adopted  by  majorities  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union  ?" 

This  attack  brought  out  an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Freneau,  in 
which  he  declared  that  his  coming  to  Philadelphia  was  his  own 
voluntary  act ;  that,  as  an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  he  had  never 
been  urged,  advised,  or  influenced  by  Mr.  JeflFerson,  and  that  not 
a  single  line  of  his  Gazette  was  ever  directly  or  indirectly  written, 
dictated,  or  composed  for  it,  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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Washington  had  noticed  this  growing  feud  with  excessive 
pain,  and  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  and  attempt  a 
reconciliation  between  the  warring  parties.  In  the  course  of  a 
letter  to  Jefferson  (Aug.  23d),  on  the  subject  of  Indian  hostili- 
ties, and  the  possibility  of  their  being  furnished  by  foreign  agents 
to  check,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rapid  increase,  extension,  and 
consequence  of  the  United  States,  "  How  unfortunate  then,"  ob- 
serves he,  "  and  how  much  to  be  regretted  that,  wMle  we  are  en- 
compassed on  all  sides  with  armed  enemies  and  insidious  friends, 
internal  dissensions  should  be  harrowing  and  tearing  our  vitals. 
The  latter,  to  me,  is  the  most  serious,  the  most  alarming  and  the 
most  afflicting  of  the  two;  and  without  more  charity  for  the 
opinions  and  acts  of  one  another  in  governmental  matters,  or 
some  more  infallible  criterion  by  which  the  truth  of  speculative 
opinions,  before  they  have  undergone  the  test  of  experience,  are 
to  be  prejudged,  than  has  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  fallibility,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  diflBcult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  manage  the  reins 
of  government,  or  to  keep  the  parts  of  it  together  ;  for  if,  instead 
of  laying  our  shoulders  to  the  machine  after  measures  are  decided 
on,  one  pulls  this  way  and  another  that,  before  the  utility  of  the 
filing  is  fairly  tried,  it  must  inevitably  be  torn  asunder ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  fairest  prospect  of  happiness  and  prosperity  that 
ever  was  presented  to  man,  wiU  be  lost  perhaps  forever. 

"  My  earnest  wish  and  fondest  hope,  therefore,  is,  that  in- 
stead of  wounding  suspicions  and  irritating  charges,  there  may 
be  liberal  allowances,  mutual  forbearances,  and  temporizing  yield- 
ings  on  all  sides.  Under  the  exercise  of  these,  matters  will  go  on 
smoothly,  and,  if  possible,  more  prosperously.  Without  them, 
every  thing  must  rub ;  the  wheels  of  government  will  clog ;  our 
enemies  will  triumph,  and,  by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  dis- 
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affected  scale,  may  accofnpliA  the  ruin  of  the  goodly  "fabric  we 
have  been  erecting." 

Admonitions  to  the.  same  purport  were  addressed  by  him 
to  Hamilton.  "  Having  premised  these  things,"  adds  he,  "  I 
would  fain  hope  that  liberal  allowances  will  be  made  for  the  po: 
litical  opinions  of  each  other ;  and,  instead  of  those  wounding 
suspicions  and  irritating  charges,  with  which  some  of  our  gazettes 
are  so  strongly  impregnated^  and  which  cannot  fail,  if  persevered 
in,  of  pushing  matters  to  extremity,  and  thereby  tearing  the  m*^ 
chine  asunder,  that  there  may  be  mutual  forbearance  and  tem- 
porizing -yielding  on  all  sides^  Without  these  I  do  not  see  how 
the  reins  of  government  are  to  be  managed,  or  how  the  Union  of 
the  States  can  be  much  longer  preserved."         *  »  » 

"I  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  advice  to  any  measures  which 
are  passed,  or  to  any  particular  character.  I  have  given  it  in  the 
same  geneml  terms  to,  other  oflBcers  of  the  government.  My  earn- 
est wish  is,  that  balsam  may  be  poured  into  a^i  the  wounds  which 
have  been  given,  to  prevent  them  from  gangrening,  and  from 
those  fatal,  consequences,  which  the  community  may  sustain  if  it 
is  withheld."  * 

Hamilton  was  prompt  and  affectionate  in  his  reply,  expressing 
sincere  regret  at  the  circumstances  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
imeasy  sensations  experienced  by  Washington.  "  It  is  my  moat 
anxious  wish,"  writes  he,  "as  far  as  may  depend  upon  me,  to 
smooth  the  path  of  your  administration,  and  to  render  it  prosper-^ 
ous  and  happy.  And,  if  any  prospect  shall  open  of  healing  or 
terminating  the  differences  which  exist,  I  shall  most  cheerfully 
embrace  it;  though  I  consider  myself  as  the  deeply  injured  party. 

*  Writings,  x.  p.  284. 
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The  recommendation  of  such  a  spirit  is  worthy  of  the  moderation 
and  wisdom  which  dictated  it.'' 

He  then  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had  had  "  some  in- 
strumentality "  in  the  retaliations  which  of  late  had  fallen  upon 
certain  public  characters. 

"I  considered  myself  compelled  to  this  conduct,"  adds  he, 
"  by  reasons  public  as  well  as  personal,  of  the  most  cogent  na- 
ture. I  know  I  hare  been  an  object  of  uniform  opposition  from 
Mr.  Jefferson,  from  the  moment  of  his  coming  to  the  city  of  New" 
York  to  enter  upon  his  present  oflBce.  I  know,  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  that  I  have  been  the  frequent  subject  of  the 
most  unkind  whispers  and  insinuations  from  the  same  quarter. 
I  have  long  seen  a  formed  party  in  the  legislature  under  his  aus- 
pices, bent  upon  my  subversion.  I  cannot  doubt,  from  the  evi- 
dence I  possess,  that  the  National  Gazette  was  instituted  by  him 
for  political  purposes,  and  that  one  leading  object  of  it  has  been 
to  render  me  and  all  the  measures  connected  with  my  department 
as  odious  as  possible."  "Nevertheless,"  proceeds  he,  "I  can 
truly  say,  that,  excepting  explanations  to  confidential  friends,  I 
never,  directly  or  indirectly,  retaliated  or  countenanced  retalia- 
tion tiU  very  lately.  «****• 
But  when  I  no  longer  doubted  that  there  was  a  formed  party  de- 
liberately bent  upon  the  subversion  of  measures  which,  in  its  con- 
sequences, would  subvert  the  government ;  when  I  saw  that  the 
midoing  of  the  funding  system  in  particular,  (which,  whatever 
may  be  the  original  measures  of  that  system,  would  prostrate  the 
credit  and  honor  of  the  nation,  and  bring  the  government  into 
contempt  with  that  description  of  men  who  are  in  every  society 
the  only -firm  supporters  of  government,)  was  an  avowed  object 
of  the  party ;  and  that  all  possible  pains  were  taken  to  produce 
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that  effect,  by  rendering  it  odious  to  the  body  of  the  people,  I 
considered  it  a  duty  to  endeavor  to  resist  the  torrent,  and,  as  an 
effectual  means  to  this  end,  to  draw  aside  the  veil  from  the  prin- 
cipal actors.  To  this  strong  impulse,  to  this  decided  conviction, 
I  have  yielded ;  and  I  think  events  will  prove  that  I  have  judged 
rightly." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  pledge  my  hand  to  you,  sir,  that,  if  you 
shall  hereafter  form  a  plan  to  re-unite  the  members  of  your  ad- 
ministration upon  some  steady  principle  of  co-operation,  I  wffl 
faithfully  concur  in  executing  it  during  my  continuance  in  office. 
And  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  say  or  do  a  thing  that  shall 
endanger  a  feud." 

JeffersoU)  too,  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  assured  Washing- 
ton that  to  no  one  had  the  dissensions  of  the  Cabinet  given 
deeper  concern  than  to  himself — to  no  one  equal  mortification  at 
being  himself  a  part  of  them.  His  own  grievances,  which  led  to 
those  dissensions,  he  traced  back  to  the  time  when  Hamilton,  in 
the  spring  of  1790,  procured  his  influence  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  vote  on  Assumption.  "  When  I  embarked  in  the  govern- 
ment," writes  he,  "  it  was  with  a  determination  to  intermeddle 
not  at  all  with  the  legislature,  and  as  little  as  possible  with  my 
co-departments.  The  first  and  only  instance  of  variance  from  the 
former  part  of  my  resolution,  I  was  duped  into  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  made  a  tool  for  forwarding  his  schemes,  not 
then  sufficiently  understood  by  me ;  and  of  all  the  errors  of  my 
political  life,  this  has  occasioned  me  the  deepest  regret."  •  *  * 
"  If  it  has  been  supposed  that  I  have  ever  intrigued  among  the 
members  of  the  legislature  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  Secretary  of 
tne  Treasury,  it  is  contrary  to  all  truth.  *  *  •  'Xhat  I  have 
utterly,  in  my  private  conversations,  disapproved  of  the  system 
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of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  acknowledge  and  avow ;  and 
this  was  not  merely  a  speculative  difference.  His  system  flowed 
from  principles  adverse  to  liberty,  and  was  calculated  to  under- 
mine and  demolish  the  republic  by  creating  an  influence  of  his 
department  over  the  members  of  the  legislature." 

In  regat'd  to  Freneau's  Gazette,  Mr.  Jefierson  absolutely  d..- 
nied  that  he  had  set  it  up,  but  admitted  that,  on  its  first  estab- 
lishment, and  subsequently  from  time  to  time,  he  had  furnished 
the  editor  with  the  Leyden  Gazette,  requesting  that  he  would 
always  translate  and  publish  the  material  intelligence  contained 
in  them.  "  But  as  to  any  other  direction  or  indication,"  adds  he, 
"  of  my  wish  how  his  press  should  be  conducted,  what  sort  of  in- 
telligence he  should  give,  what  essays  encourage,  I  can  protest, 
in  the  presence  of  Heaven,  that  I  never  did,  by  myself  or  any 
other,  directly  or  indirectly,  say  a  syllable,  nor  attempt  any  kind 
of  influence.  I  can  further  protest,  in  tJie  same  awful  presence/ 
that  I  never  did,  by  myself  or  any  other,  directly  or  indirectly, 
write,  dictate,  or  procure  any  one  sentence  or  sentiment  to  be 
inserted  in  his  or  any  other  Ooiette,  to  which  my  name  was  not 
affixed,  or  that  of  my  office.  #  #  *  # 

"  Freneau's  proposition  to  publish  a  paper  having  been  about 
the  time  that  the  writings  of  Publicola  and  the  Discourses  on 
Davila  had  a  good  deal  excited  the  public  attention,  I  took  it  for 
granted,  from  Freneau's  character,  which  had  been  marked  as 
that  of  a  good  Whig,  that  he  would  give  free  place  to  pieces  writ- 
ten against  the  aristocratical  and  monarchical  principles  these 
papers  had  inculcated.  ***** 

"  As  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  paper,  they  certainly 
concern  me  not.  He  and  Fenno  [editor  of  the  United  States 
Gazette]  are  rivals  for  the  public  favor ;  the  one  courts  them  by 
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flattery,,  the  other  by  censure  ;  and  I  believe  it  -will  be  admitted 
that  the  one  has  been  as  servile  as  the  other  severe.  But  is  not 
the  dignity  and  even  decency  of  government  committed,  when 
one  of  its  principal  ministers  enlists  himself  as  an  anonymous 
writer  or  paragraphist  for  either  the  one  or  the  other  ot 
them?." 

Mr.  Jefferson  considered  himself  particularly  aggrieved  by 
charges  against  him  in  Eenno's  Gazette,  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of- Mr.  Hamilton,  and  intimated  the  possibility,  that  after  his 
retirement  from  office,  he  inight  make  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
should  his  own  justification  or  the  interests  of  the  Eepnblic  re- 
quire it,  subscribing  his  name  to  whatever  he  might  write,  and 
using  ^ith  freedom  and  truth  the  facts  and  names  necessary  to 
place  the  cause  in  its  just  form  before  that  tribunaL  "  To  a 
thorough  disregard  of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office,  I  join 
as  great, a  value  for  the  esteem  of  my  countrymen ;  and  conscious 
of  having  merited  it  by  an  integrity  which  cannot  be  reproached, 
and  by  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  rights  and  liberty,  I  will 
not  suffer  my  retirement  to  be  clouded  by  the  slanders  of  a  man, 
whose  history,'  from  the  moment  at  which  history  can  stoop  to 
notice  him,  is  a  tissue  of  machinations  against  the  liberty  of  the 
country  which  has  not  only  received  and  given  him  bread,  but 
heaped  its  honors  on  his  head." 

Washington's  solicitude  for  harmony  in  his  cabinet  had  been 
Tendered  more  anxious  by  public  disturbances  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  The  excise  law  on  ardent  spirits  distilled  withi:i 
the  United  States,  had,  from  the  time  of  its  enactment  by  Con,- 
gress  in  1791,  met  with  opposition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  couiities  of  Pennsylvania.  It  had  been  modified  and 
rendered  less  offensive  within  the  present  year ;  but  the  hostility 
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to  it  had  continued.  -  Combinations  were  formed  to  defeat  the 
execution  of  it,  and  the  revenue  officers  were  riotously  opposed  in 
the  execution  of  their  duties. 

Determined  to  e^ert  all  the  legal  powers  with  which  he  was 
invested  to  check  so  daring  and  unwarrantable  a  spirit,  Wash- 
ington, on  the  15th  of  September,  issued  a  proclamation,  warning 
all  persons  to  desist  from,  such  unlawful  combinations  and  pro- 
ceedings, and  requiring  all  courts,  magistrates,  and  officers  to 
bring  the  infractors  of  the  law  to  justice  ;  copies  of  which  procla- 
mation were  sent  to  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  North 
and  South  Carolina. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  Washington  made  one  more  effort  to 
allay  the  discord  in  his  cabinet.  Finding  it  impossible  for  the 
rival  secretaries  to  concur  in  any  system  of  politics,  he  urged 
them  to  accommodate  thjiiu  differences  by  mutual  yieldings.  "  A 
measure  of  this  sort,"  observed  he,"  "  would -produce  harmony  and 
consequent  good  in  our  public  councils,  and  the  contrary  will  in- 
evitably produce  confusion  and  serious  mischiefs ;  and  all  for 
what  ?  Because  mankind  cannot  think  alike,  but  would  adopt 
different  means  to  attain  the  same  end.  For  I  will  frankly  and 
solemnly  declare,  that  I  believe  the  views  of  both  to  be  pure  and 
well  meant,  and  that  experience  only  will  decide  with  respect  to 
the  salutariness  of  the  measures  which  are  the  subjects  of  this 
dispute." 

"  Why,  then,  when  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  United 
States — men  of  discernment— uniform  and  tried  patriots — ^who 
have  no  sinister  views  to  promote,  but  are  chaste  in  their  ways 
of  thinking  and  acting,  are  to  be  found,  some  on  one  side  and 
some  on  the  other  of  the  questions  which  have  caused  these  agitac 
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tions — why  should  either  of  you  be  so  tenacious  of  your  opinions 
as  to  make  no  allowance  for  those  of  the  other  ■?**•• 
"  I  have  a  great,  a  sincere  esteem  and  regard  for  you  both ; 
and  ardently  wish  that  some  line  could  be  marked  out  by  which 
both  of  you  could  walk." 


OHAPTEK    XVII. 

WASHINGTON    UNANIMOCSLY   RE-ELECTEDt — OPENING     OF     SESSION    OF   CONGBESI 

TOPICS     OF     THE     PRESIDENT'S     SPEECH ABORTIVE     ATTACK     UPON     THE 

SECRETARY    OF   THE  TREASURY WASHINGTON    INSTALLED    FOR    HIS     SECOND 

TERM. 

It  was  after  a  long  and  painful  conflict  of  feelings  that  Washing- 
ton consented  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  re-election.  There  was  no 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  the  vote  for  him  in  the 
Electoral  College  was  unanimous.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  de- 
clared himself  gratefully  impressed  by  so  distinguished  and 
honorable  a  testimony  of  public  approbation  and  confidence.  In 
truth  he  had  been  apprehensive  of  being  elected  by  but  a  meagre 
majority,  which  he  acknowledged  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
chagrin. 

George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  held  up  for  the  Vice- 
presidency,  in  opposition  to  John  Adams ;  but  the  latter  was  re- 
elected by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven  electoral  votes. 

But  though  gratified  to  find  that  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men were  still  with  him,  it  was  with  no  emotion  of  pleasure 
that  Washington  looked  forward  to  another  term  of  public  duty, 
and  a  prolonged  absence  from  the  quiet  retirement  of  Mount 
Vernon. 
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The  session  of  Congress,  which  was  to  close  his  present  term, 
opened  on  the  fifth  of  November.  The  continuance  of  the  Indian 
war  formed  a  painfal  topic  in  thri  President's  address.  Efforts 
at  pacification  had  as  yet  been  unsuccessful :  two  brave  oflBcers, 
Colonel  Hardin  and  Major  Trueman,  who  had  been  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  savages,  had  been  ijeverally  murdered.  Vig- 
orous preparations  were  therefore  making  for  an  active  prosecu- 
tion of  hostilities,  in  whreh  Wayne  was  to'  fake  the  field.  Wash- 
ington, with  benevolent  earnestness,  dwelt  upon  the  humane  sys- 
tem of  civilizing  the  tribes,  by  inculcating  agricultural  tastes  and 
habits. ....'.  L  .    .;      . 

The  factious  and  turbulent  opposition  which  had  been  made 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  the  collection  of  duties  on  spiritur 
oils  liquors  distilled  in  the  ,United  States,  was  likewise  advertedi 
to  by  the  President,  and  a  determination  expressed  to  assert  and 
maintain  the  just  authority  of  the  laws ;  trusting  in  the  "full  co- 
operation of  the  other  departments  of  government,  and  the  zealous 
support  of  all  good  citizens." 

Ill  a  part  of  the  speech  addressed  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  the  state  of  the  national 
finances  was  now  sufficiently  matured  to  admit  of  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  redemption  and  discharge,  of  the  public  debt.  "  No 
measure,"  said  he,  "can  be  more  desirable,  whether  viewed  with 
an  eye  to  its  intrinsic  importance,  or  to  the  general  sentiment  and 
wish  of  the  nation." 

The  address  was  well  received  by  both  houses,,  and  a  disposi- 
tion expressed  to  concur  with  the  President's  views  and  wishes. 
The  discussion  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  had  called  their  atten- 
tion, soon  produced  vehement  conflicts  of  opinion  in  the  house, 
marking  the  growing  virulence  of  parties.     The  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  in  reporting,  at  the  request  of  the  House,  a  plan  for  the 
annual  reduction  of  so  much  of  the  national  debt  as  the  United 
States  had  a  right  to  redeem,  spoke  of  the' expenses  of  the  Indian 
war,  and  the  necessity  of  additional  internal  taxes.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  report  was  parried  or  evaded,  and  a  motion 
made  to  reduce  the  military  establishment.  This  gave  an  oppor- 
ttinity  for  sternly  criticizing  the  mode  in  which  the  Indian  war 
h&d  been  conducted ;  for  discussing  the  comparative  merits  and 
cost  of  regular  and  militia  forces,  and  for  inveighing  against 
standing  armies,  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  These-  discussions^ 
while  they  elicited  much"  heat,  led  to  no  present  result,  and  gave 
way  to  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  regard  to  certain  loans,  which  the  President,  ya.  conformity 
to  acts  of  Gongress,  had  authorized  him  to  make  ;  but  concerning,' 
the  management  of  which  he  had  not  furnished  detailed  reports  to 
the  legislature. 

The  subject  was  opened  by  Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  who  moved 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  a  series  of  resolutions  seeking 
information  in  the  matter,  and  who  followed  his  resolutions  by  a 
speech,  charging  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  official  mis- 
conduct, and  intimating  that  a  large  balance  of  public  money  had 
not  been  accounted  for. 

A  report  of  the  Secretary  gave  all  the  information  desired ; 
but  the  charges  against  him  continued  to  be  urged  with  great 
acrimony  to  the  close  of  the  session,  when  they  were  signally 
rejected,  ndt  more  than  sixteen  members  voting  for  any  one  of 
them. 

The  veneration  inspired  by  the  character  of  Washington,  and 
the  persuasion  that  he  would  never  permit  himself  to  be  con- 
sidered the  head  of  a  party,  had  hitherto  shielded  him  from 
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attack ;  a  little  circumstance,  however,  showed  that  the  rancor 
of  party  was  beginning  to  glance  at  him.  -       , 

On  his  birth-day  (Fftb.  22)  many  of  the  memhei's  of  Congress 
were  desirous  of  waiting  on  him  in  testimony  of  respect  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Union,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn  for 
half  an  hour  for  the  purpose.  It  njpt  with  serious  opposition  as  a 
species  of  homage — it  was  setting  up  an  idol  dangerous  to  liberty 
— it  had  a  bias  towards  monarchy !  • 

Washington,  though  he  never  courted  popularity,  was  atten- 
tive to  the  signs  of  public  opinion,  and  disposed  to  be  guided  by 
them  when  right.  The  time  for  entering  upon  his  second  term 
of  Presidency  was  at  hand.  There  had  been  much  cavilling  at 
the  parade  attending  his  first  installation.  JefiTetson  especially 
had  pronounced  it  "  not  at  all  in  character  with  the  simplicity  of 
republican  government,  and  looliing,  as  if  wishfullvj  to  those  of 
European  Courts." 

To  guide  him  on  the  coming  occasion,  Washington  called  the 
heads  of  departments  together,  and  desired  they  would  consult 
with  one  another,  and  agree  on  any  changes  they  might  consider 
for  the  better,  assuring  them  he  would  willingly  conform  to  what- 
ever they  should  advise. 

They  held  such  consultation,  and  ultimately  gave  their  indi- 
vidual opinions  in  writing,  with  regard  to  the  time,  manner,  and 
place  of  the  President's  taking  the  osAh,  of  ofSce.  As  they  were 
divided  in  opinion,  and  gave  no  positive  advice  as  to  any  change, 
no  change  was  made.  On  the  4th  of  March,  the  oath  was  pub- 
licly administered  to  Washington  by  Mr.  Justice  Gushing,  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  in  presence  of  the  heads  of  departments,  foreign 
ministers,  such  members  of  the  House  of  Repiesentatives  as  were 
in  town,  and  as  many  other  spectators  as  could  be  accommodated.. 


CHAPTBK   XVIII. 

GOUVERNEHK    MORRIS    MINISTER  AT  THE  FRENCH  COURT HIS    REPRESENTATIONS 

OF    THE    STATE    OF    AFFAIRS WASHINGTON'S     CONCERN     FOR     LAFAYETTE 

JEFFERSON    ANNOYED    AT    HIS    FOREBODINGS OVERTHROW    OF   THE    FRENCH 

MONAKCHY IMPRISONMENT    OF;     LAFAYETTE— JEFFERSOS     CONCEaUSED,    BUT 

NOT    DISCOURAGED  AT  THE  REPUBLICAN  MASSACRES ^WASHINGTON  SHOCKED 

HIS    LETTER    TO    THE    MARCHIONESS    LAFAYETTE. 

Early  in  1792,  Gonverneur  Morris  had  received  the  appbintment 
of  minister  plenipotelltiary  to  the  French  court.  His  diplomatic 
correspondence  from  Paris  gave  shocking  accounts  of  the  excesses 
attending  the  revolution.  France,  he  represented  as  governed  by 
Jacobin  clubs.  Lafayette,  by  endeavoring  to  ch^ck  their  excesses, 
had  completely  lost  his  authority.  "  Were  he  to  appear  just  now 
in  Paris,  unattended  by  his  army,"  writes  Morris,  "  he  would  be 
torn  to  pieces."  Washinigton  received  these  accounts  with  deep 
concern.  What  was  to  be  the  fate  of  that  distracted'  country— 
what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  his  friend ! 

Jefferson  waifimpatient  of  these  gloomy  picturings  ;  especially 
when  he  saw  their  effect  upon  Washington's  mind.  "  The  fact 
is,"  writes  he,  "  that  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  high-flying  monarchy 
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man,  shutting  his  eyes  and  his  faith  to  every  fact  against  his 
wishes,  and  believing  every  thing  hfe  desires  to  be  true,  has  kept 
the  President's  mind  constantly  poisoned  with  his  forebod- 
ings." 

His  forebodings,  however,  were  soon  verified.  Lafayette  ad- 
dressed from  his  camp,  a  letter  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
formally  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  Jacobin  club  as  violating 
the  declaration  of  rights  and  the  constitution. 

His  letter  was  of  no  avaiL  On  the  20th  of  June  bands  from 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  armed  with  pikes,  and  headed  by 
Santerre,  marched  to  the  Tuileries,  insulted  the  king  in  the 
presence  of  his  family,  obliging  him  to  put  on  the  bonnet  rouge, 
the  baleful  cap  of  liberty  of  the  revolution.  Lafayette,  still  loyal 
to  his  sovereign,  hastened  to  Paris,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  had  thus  violated  the  constitution,  by  insvilting 
in  his  palace,  the  chief  of  the  executive  power.  His  intervention 
proved  of  no  avail,  and  he  returned  with  a  sad  and  foreboding 
heart  to  his  army. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  Paris  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  the 
fatal  tocsin  at  midnight.  On  the  10th  the  chateau  of  the  Tuil- 
eries was  attacked,  and  the-  Swiss  guard,  who  defended  it,  were 
massacred.  The  king  and  queen  took  refuge  in  the  National 
Assembly,  which  body  decreed  the  suspension  of  the  king's  au- 
thority. ' 

It  was  at  once  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  annihilation 
of  the  constitutional  party,  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  terror.  Lafayette,  who  was  the  head  of  the  constitutionalists, 
was  involved  in  their  downfall.  The  Jacobins  denounced  him  in 
the  National  Assembly ;  his  arrest  was  decreed,  and  emissaries 
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were  sent  to  carry  the  decree  into  effect.  At  first  he  thought  of 
repairing  at  once  to  Paris  and  facing  his  accusers,  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  determined  to  bend  before  the  storm  and  await  the  re- 
turn-of  more  propitious  days. 

Leaving  every  thing  in  order  in  his  army,  which  remained  en> 
camped  at  Sedan,  he,  set  oflF  with  a  few  trusty  friends  for  the 
Netherlands,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Holland  or  the  United  States, 
but,  with  his  companions,  was  detained  a  prisoner  at  EoeheforU, 
the  first  Austrian  post. 

"  Thus  his  circle  is  completed,''  writes  Morris.  "  He  has  spent 
his  fortune  on  a  revolution,  and  is  now  crushed  by  the  wheel 
which  he  put  in  motion.     He  lasted  longer  than  I  expected." 

Washington  looked  with  a  sadder  eye  on  this  catastrophe  of 
Jjafayette's  high-hearted  and  gallant  aspirations,  and  mourned 
over  the  adverse  fortunes  of  his  friend. 

The  rejgn  of  terror  contruued.  "  We  have  had  one  week  of 
unchecked  murders,  in  which  some  thousands  have  perished  in 
this  city,"  writes  Morris  to  Jefferson,  on  the  10th  Of  September. 
"It  began  with  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  the  clergy, 
who  had  been  shot-  because  they  would  not  take  the  oaths  pre- 
scribed by  the  lawj  and  which  they  said,  were  contrary  to  their 
eonscience."  Thence  these  executors  of  speedy  justice  went  to  the 
abbaye  where  persons  were  confined  who  were  at  court  on  the  10th 
of  August.  These  were  despatched  also,  and  afterwards  they 
visited  the  other  prisons.  "  All  those  who  were  confined  either 
on  the  accusation  or  suspicion  of  crimes,  were  destroyed." 

The  acconnts  of  these  massacres  grieved  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Tbey  were  shocking  in  themselves,  and-  he  feared  they  might 
hring  great  discredit  upon  the  Jacobins  of  Prance,  whom  he  con- 
sidered republican  patriots,  bent  on  the  establishment  of  a  free 
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constitution.  They  Had  acquiesced  for  a  time,  said  he,  in  the  ex- 
periment of  retaining  an  hereditary  executive,  but  finding,  if 
pursued,*  it  "would  ensure  the  re-establishment  of  a  despotiKm, 
they  considered  it  absolutely  indispensable  to  expunge  that  offied 
"In  the  struggle  -which  was  necessary,  taany  guilty  persons  fell 
•without  the  forms  of  trial,  and  with  them,  some  innocent.  These 
I  deplore  as  much  as  anybody,  and  shall  deplore  some  of  them  to. 
the  day  of  my  death.  But  I  deplore  them  as  I  should  have  done, 
had  they  fallen  in  battle.  It  was  necessary  to  use  the  arm  of  the 
people,  a  machine  -not  quite  so  blind  as  balls  and  bombs,  but 
blind  to  a  certain  degree.  A  few  of  their  cordial  friends  met  at 
their  hands  the  fate  of  enemies.  But  time  and  truth  will  rescue 
and  embalm  their  memories,  while  their  posterity  will  be  enjoying 
that  very  liberty  for  which  they  would  never  have  hesitated  to 
oflfer  up  their  lives.  The  liberty  of  the  whole  earth  was  depend- 
ing on  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  was  ever  such  a  prize  won 
with  so  little  innocent  blood?  My  own  affections  have  been 
deeply  wou.nded  by  some  of  the  martyrs  to  this  cause,  but  rather 
than  it  should  have  failed,  I  would  have  seen  half  the  earth  deso- 
lated ;  were  there  but  an  Adam  and  Eve  left  in  every  country, 
and  left  free,  it  would  be  better  than  as  it  now  is."  * 

Washington,  who  contemplated  the  French  revolution  with  a 
less  sanguine  eye  than  Jeflferson,  was  simply  shocked  at  the 
atrocities  which  disgraced  it,  and  at  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  an  unrestrained  populace.  A  letter  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Gouvemeur  Morris  (dated  October  23d),  placed  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  the  ancient  friend  and 
ally  of  America,  in  a  light"  to  awaken  his  benevolent  sympathy. 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Short.    Jefferson's  Works,  iii,  501. 
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'■You  will  have  Seen,"  writes -Morris,  "that  the  king  is  accused 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  but  I  verily  believe  that  he 
wished  sincerely  for  this  nation,  the  enjoyment  of  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  liberty,  which  their  situation  and  circmmstances  will 
permit.  He  wished  for  a  good  constitution,  but,  unfortunately, 
he  had  not  the  means  to  obtain  it,  or,  if  he  had,  he  was  thwarted 
by  those  about  him.  What  may  be  his  fate  God  only  knows,  but 
history  informs  us  that  the  passage  of  dethroned  monarchs  is 
short  from  the  prison  to  the  grave." 

Nothing,  however,  in. all  the  eventful  tidings  from  France, 
gave  Washington  greater  concern  than  the  catastrophe  of  his 
friend  Lafayette.  His  first  thoughts  prompted  the  consolation 
and  assistance  of  the  marchioness.  In  a  letter  to  her,  he  writes: 
"  If  I  had  words  that  could  convey  to  you  an  adequate  idea  of 
my  feelings  on  the  present  situation  of  the  Marquis  Lafayette, 
this  letter  would  appear  to  you  in  a  diflFerent  garb.  The  sole 
object  in  writing  to  you  now,  is  to  inform  you  that  I  have  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Van  Staphorst  of  Amster- 
dam, two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  guilders,  Holland  cur- 
rency, equal  to  two  hundred  guineas,  subject  to  your  orders. 

"  This  sum  is,  I  am  certain,  the  least  I  am  indebted  for  ser- 
vices rendered  me  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  of  which  I  never 
yet  have  received  the  account.  I  could  add  much,  but  it  is  best, 
perhaps,  that  I  should  say  little  on  this  subject.  Your  goodness 
'ffill  supply  my  deficiency. 

"  The  uncertainty  of  your  situation,  after  all  the  inquiries  I 
have  made,  has  occasioned  a  delay  in  this  address  and  remit- 
tance ;  and  even  now  the  measure  adopted  is  more  the  effect  of  a 
desire  to  find'  where  you  are,  than  from  any  knowledge  I  have 
obtained  of  your  residence." 
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'  Madame  de  Lafayette,  in  fact,  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in 
France,  in  painful  ignorance  of  her  husband's  fate.  She  had 
been  commanded  by  the  Jacobin  committee  to  repair  to  Paris 
about  the  time  of  the  massacres,  but  was  subsequently  permitted 
to  reside  at  Chavaniao,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  munici- 
pality. * 

We  will  anticipate  events  by  adding  here,  that  some  time 
afterwards,  finding  her  husband  was  a  prisoner  in  Austria,  she 
obtained  permission  to  leave  France,  and  ultimately,  with  her  two 
daughters,  joined-  him  in  his  prison  at  Olmutz.  George  Wash- 
ington Lafayette,  the  son  of  the  General,  determined  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  America. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  revolutionary  France  were 
crowned  with  great  success.  -'  Towns  fall  before  them  without  a 
blow,"  writes  Gouverneur  Morris,  "  and  the  declaration  of  rights 
produces  an.  eflfeet  equal  at  least  to  the  trumpets  of  Joshua."  But 
Morris  was  far  from  drawing  a  favorable  augury  from  this  success. 
"■  We  must  observe  the  civil,  moral,  religious,  and  political  insti- 
tutions," said  he.  "  These  have  a  steady  and  lasting  effect,  and 
these  only.  *  *  *  Since  I  have  been  in  this  country,  I  have 
seen  the  worship  of  many  idols,  and  but  little  of  the  true  God. 
I  have  seen  many  of  those  idols  broken,  and  some  of  them  beaten 
to  dust.  I  have  seen  the  late  constitution,  in  one  short  year, 
admired  as  a  stupendous  monument  of  human  wisdom,  and  ridi- 
culed as  an  egregious  production  of  foUy  and  vice.  I  wish  much, 
very  much,  the  happiness  of  this  inconstant  people.  I  love  them. 
I  feel  grateful  for  their  efforts  in  our  cause,  and  I  consider  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  good  constitution  here  as  the  principal  means, 
under  Divine  Providence,  of  extending  the  blessings  of  freedom 
to  the  many  millions  of  my  fellow-men,  who  groan  in  bondage  on 
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the  contineitt  of  Europe.  But  I  do  not  greatly  indulge  the  flat- 
tering illusions  of  hope,  because  I  do  not  yet  perceive  that 
reformation  of  morals,  without  -which,  liberty  is  but  an  empty 
sound."  * 

»  Life  of  Morris,  ii.  248. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

Washington's  entrance  upon  his  second  term — gloomy  auspices — exe> 
oution  of  louis  xvi. france  declares  war  against  england bel- 
ligerent  excitement   in   america proclamation   of    neutkalitt 

french  mission  to  the  united  states — genet  arrives  in  charleston 
his  reception  in  philadelphia views  of  jefferson  and  hamil- 
ton  washington's  dispassionate  opinion. 

It  was  under  gloomy  auspices,  a  divided  cabinet,  an  increasing 
exasperation  of  parties,  a  suspicion  of  monarchical  tendencies,  and 
a  threatened  abatement  of  popularity,  that  Washington  entered 
upon  his  second  term  of  presidency.  It  was  a  portentous  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  in  a  little  while  came  news  of  that 
tragical  event,  the  beheading  of  Louia  XVI.  It  was  an  event 
deplored  by  many  of  the  truest  advocates  of  liberty  in  America^ 
who,  like  Washington,  remembered  that  unfortunate  monarch  as 
the  friend  of  their  country  in  her  revolutionary  struggle ;  hut 
others,  zealots  in  the  cause  of  political  reform,  considered  it  mth 
complacency,  as  sealing  the  downfall  of  the  French  monarchy 
and  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 

An  event  followed  hard  upon  it  to  shake  the  quiet  of  the 
world.  Early  in  April,  intelligence  was  received  that  Prance  had 
declared  war  against  England.      Popular  excitement  was  now 
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■wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  What,  it  was  asked,  were  Amer 
icans  to  do  in  such  a  juncture  ?  Could  they  remain  unconcerned 
spectators  of  a  coilflict  between  their  ancient  enemy  and  .republi- 
can France*?  Should  they  fold  their  arms  and  look  coldly  on  a 
war,  begun,  it  is  true,  by  France,  but  threatening  the  subversion 
of  the  republic,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  monarchical  govern^ 
mentl 

Many,  in  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  would  at  once 
have  precipitated  the  country  into  a  war.  Fortunately  this 
belligerent  impulse  was  not  general,  and  was  checked  by  the 
calm,  controlling  wisdom  of  >  Washington.  He  was  at  Mount 
Vernon  when  he  received  news  of  the  war,  and  understood  that 
American  vessels  were  already  designated,  and  some  even  fitting 
out  to  serve  in  it  as  privateers.  He  forthwith  despatched  a  letter 
to  Jefferson  on  the  subject.  "  War  having  actually  commenced 
between  France  and  Gtreat  Britain,"  writes  he,  "  it  behooves  the 
government  of  this  country  to  use  every  means  in  its  power  to 
prevent  the  citizens  thereof  from  embroiling  us  with'  either  of 
'  those  powers,  by  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality." 

Hastening  back  to  Philadelphia,  he  held  a  cabinet  council  on 
the  19th  of  April,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  United  States  in  the  present  crisis ;  and  to  deter- 
mine upon  a  general  plan  of-  conduct  for  the  Executive. 

In  this  council  it  was  unanimously  determined  that  a  proc- 
lamation should  be  issued  by  the  President,  "forbidding  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  any  hostilities  on  the 
seas,  and  warning  them  against  carrying  to  the  belligerents  any 
articles  deemed  contraband  according  to  the  modern  usages  of 
nations,  and  forbidding  all  acts  and  proceedings  inconsistent  with 
the  duties  of  a  friendly  nation  towards  those  at  war." 
VOL.  V. — 7 
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It.  was  unanimously  agreed  also,  that  should  the  republic 
of  France  send  a  minister  to  the  United  States,  he  should  be 
received. 

No  one  at  the  present  day  questions  the  wisdom  of  Washings 
ton's  proclamation  of  neutrality.  It  was  our  true  policy  to  keep 
aloof  from  European  war,  in  which  our  power  would  be  ineflS- 
cient,  our  loss  certain.  The  measure,  however,  was  at  variance 
with  the  enthusiastic  feelings  and  excited  passions  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  citizens.  They  treated  it  for  a  time  with  some  for- 
bearance, out  of  long-cherished  reverence  for  Washington's  name ; 
but  his  popularity,  hitherto  unlimited,  was  no  proof  against  the' 
inflamed  state  of  public  feeling.  The  proclamation  was  stigma- 
tized as  a  royal  edict ;  a  daring  assumption  of  power ;  an  open 
manifestation  of  partiality  for  England  and  hostility  to  France. 

Washington  saw  that  a  deadly  blow  was  aimed  at  his  in- 
fluence and  his  administration,  and  that  both  were  at  hazard ; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  neutrality  was  the  true  national 
policy,  and  he  resolved  to  maintain  it,  whatever  might  be  his 
immediate  loss  of  popular  favor. ,  His  resolution  was  soon  put  to 
the  test. 

The  French  republic  had  recently  appointed  Edmond  Charles 
Genet, -«r  'Citizen  Genet,'  as  he  was  styled,  minister  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  represented  as  a  young  man  of  good 
parts,  very  well  educated,  and  of  an  ardent  temper.  He  had 
Served  in  the  bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  ministry  of 
Vergennes,  and  been  employed  in  various  diplomatic  situations 
until  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  when  he  joined  the  popular 
party,  became  a  political  zealot,  and  member  of  the  Jacobin  club, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  mission  to  America. 

A  letter  from  Gouverneur  Morris  apprised  Mr.  JeflFerson  that 
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the  Executive  CcuncU  had  furnished  Genet  with  three  hundred 
blank  commissions  for  privateers,  to  be  given  clandestinely  to 
such  persons  as  he  might  find  in  America  inclined  to  take  them. 
"  They  suppose,"  writes  Morris,  "  that  the  avidity  of  some  adven- 
turers may  lead  them  into  measures  which  would  involve  alterca- 
tions with  Great  Britaio,  and  terminate  finally  in  a  war." 

Genet's  conduct  proved  the  correctness  of  this  information. 
He  had  landed  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  from  the  French 
frigate  the  Ambuscade,  on  the  8th  of  April,  a  short  time  before 
the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  was  received  with  great  re- 
joicing -and  extravagant  demonstrations  of  respect.  His  landing 
at  a  port  several  hundred  miles  from  the  seat  of  government,  was 
a  singular  move  for  a  diplomat ;  but  his  object  in  so  doing  was 
soon  evident.  It  is.  usual  for  a  foreign  minister  to  present  his 
credentials  to  the  government  to  which  he  comes,  and  be  received 
by  it  in  form  before  he  presumes  to  enter  upon  the  exercise  of 
his  functions.  Citizen  Genet,  however,  did  not  stop  for  these 
formalities.  Confident  in  his  nature,  heated  in  his  zeal,  and 
flushed  with  the  popular  warmth  of  his  reception,  he  could  not 
pause  to  consider  the  proprieties  of  his  mission  and  the  delicate 
responsibilities  involved  in  diplomacy.  The  contiguity  of  Charles- 
ton to  the  West  Indies  made  it  a  favorable  port  for  fitting  out 
privateers  against  the  trade  of  these  islands ;  and  during  Genet's 
short  sojourn  there  he  issued  commissions  for  arming  and  equip- 
ping vessels  of  war  for  that-  purpose,  and  manning  them  with 
-Americans. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  Genet  set  out  for  the  north  by 
land.  As  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  the  newspapers  teamed 
with  accounts  of  the  processions  and  addresses  with  which  be  was 
greeted,  and  the  festivities  which  celebrated  his  arrival  at  each 
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place.  Jeflferson,  in  a  letter  to  Madison  written  from  Philadel- 
phia on  the  5th  of  May,  observes  with  exultation :  "  The  war  be- 
tween France  and  England  seems  to  be  producing  an  effect  not 
contemplated.  All  the  old  spirit  of  1776,  rekindling  the  news- 
papers from  Boston-  to  Charleston,  proves  ■  this ;  and  even  the 
monocrat- papers  are  obliged  to  publish  the  most  furious  philippics 
against  England.  A  French  frigate*  took  a  British  prize  [the 
Grange]  off  the  Capes  of  Delaware  the  other  day,  and  sent  her 
up  here.  Upon  her  coming 'into  sight,  thousands  and  thousands 
oi  th6  i/eotmnry'oi  the  city  crowded  and  covered  the  wharves. 
Never  was  there  such  a  crowd  seen  there ;  and  when  the'^ritish 
colors  were  seen  reversed,  and' the  French  flying  above  them,  they 
burst  into  peals  of  exultation.  I  wish  we  may  be  abl«  to  repress 
the  spirit  of  the  people  within  the  limits  of  a  fair'  neutrality. 
*     *     *_   We  expect  Genet  daily." 

'  A '  friend  of  Hamilton  writes  in  a  different-  vein.  Speaking 
of  Geiiet,  he  observes:  "He  has  a  good-  person,  a  fine  ruddy 
complexion,  quite  active,  and  seems  always  in  a  bustle;  more  like 
abusy  man  than  a  man  of  business.  A  Frenchman  in-  his  man- 
ners, he  announces  himself  in  all  companies  as  the  minister  of  the 
republic,  etc.,  talks  freely  of  his  commission,  and,  like  most  Eu^ 
ropeans,  seems  to  have  adopted  mistaken  notions  of  the  penetra- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  His 
system,  I  think,  is  to  laugh  us  into  the  war  if  he  can." 

On  the  16  th  of  May,  Genet  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  His 
belligerent  operations  at  .Charleston  had  already  been  made  a 
subject  of  complaint  to  the  government  by  Mr.  Hammond,  the 
British  minister ;  but  they  produced  no  abatement  in  the  publid 

•  The  Ambuscade. 
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enthusiasm.  "  It  was  suspected,"  writes  Jefferson,  "  that  there 
was  not  a  clear  mind  in  the  President's  counsellors  to  receive 
Genet.  The  citizens,  however,  determined  to  receive  him.  Ar- 
rangements were  taken  for  meeting  him  at  Gray's  Ferry,  in  a 
great  i  body.  He  escaped  that,  by  arriving  in  town  with  the 
letters  which  brought  information  that  he  was  on  the  road."  * 

On  the  following  day,  various  societies  and  a  large  body  of 
citizens  waited  upon  him  with  addresses,  recalling  with  gratitude 
the  aid' given  by. France  in  the  achievement  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and'extoUing  and  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  the  arjns 
of  the  French  republic.  On  the  same  day,  before  Genet  had  pre- 
sented his  credentials  and  been  acknowledged  by  the  President, 
he  was  invited  to  a  grand  republican  dinner,  "  at  which,"  we  are 
told,  "  the  company  united  in  singing  the  Marseilles  Hymn.  A, 
deputation  of  French  sailors  presented  themselves,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  guests  with  the  'fraternal  embrace.'  The  table 
was  iie'corated  with  the  '  tree  of  liberty,'  and  a  red  cap,  called  the 
cap  of  liberty,  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  minister,  and 
from  his  travelled  in  succession  from  head  to  head  round  the 

table.",  t 

This  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  was  regarded  with  indul- 
-gence,  if  not  favor,'  by  Jefferson,  as  being  the  effervescence  of  the 
true  spirit  of  liberty ;  but  was  deprecated  by  Hamilton  as  an  in- 
fatuation that  might  "  do  us  much  harm,  and  could  do  France  no 
good."  A  letter,  written  by  him  at  the  time,  is  worthy  of  full 
citation,  as  embodying  the  sentiments  of  that  party  of  which  ht 
was  the  leader.     "  It  cannot  be  without  danger  and  iaconvenience 


*  Letter  to  Madison,  Works  iii.  562. 
t  Jay's  Life,  vol.  i.,  p.  301. 
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to  our  iaterests,  to  impress  on  the  nations  of  Europe  an  idea  that 
we  are  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  which  has  for  some  time  past 
fatally  misguided  the  measures  of  those  who  conduct  the  affairs 
of  France,  and  sullied  a  cause  once  glorious,  and  that  might  have 
been  triumphant.  The  cause  of  France  is  compared  with  that  of 
America  during  its  late  revolution.  Would  to  Heaven  that  the 
comparison  were  just !  Would  to  Heaven  we  could  discern,  in 
the  mirror  of  French  affairs,  the  same  decorum,  the  same  gravity, 
the  same  order,  the  same  dignity,  the  same  solemnity,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  cause  of  the  American  Eevolution  !,  Clouds  and 
darkness  would  not  then  rest  upon  the  issue  as  they  now  do.  I 
own  I  do  not  like  the  comparison.-  When  I  contemplate  the 
horrid  and  systematic  massacres  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September; 
when  I  observe  that  a  Marat  and  a  Kobespierre,  the  notorious 
prompters  of  those  bloody  scenes,  sit  triumphantly  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  measures — that  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  assassins  to  justice  has  been  obliged  to  be 
abandoned— when  I  see  an  unfortunate  prince,  whose  reign  was  a 
continued  demonstration  of  the  goodness  and  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  of  his  attachment  to  the  people  of  whom  he  was  the 
monarch,  who,  though  educated  in  the  lap  of  despotistn,  had  given 
repeated  proofs  that  he  was  not  the  enemy  of  liberty,  brought 
precipitately  and  ignominiously  to  the  block  without  any  sub- 
stantial proof  of  guilt,  as  yet  disclosed — without  even  an  authentic 
exhibition  of  motives,  in  decent  regard  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind ;  when  I  find  the  doctrines  of  atheism  openly  advanced  in 
the  convention,  and  heard  with  loud  applauses ;  when  I  see  the 
sword  of  fanaticism  extended  to  force  a  political  creed  upon  citi- 
zens who  were  invited  to  submit  to  the  arms  of  France  as  the 
harbingers  of  liberty ;  when  I  behold  the  hand  of  rapacity  out- 
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Stretched  to  prostrate  and  ravish  the  monuments  of  religious  wor- 
ship, erected  by  those  citizens  and  their  ancestors ;  when  I  per- 
ceive passion,  tumult  and  violence  usurping  those  seats,  where 
reason  and  cool  deliberation  ought  to  preside,  I  acknowledge  that 
I  am  glad  to  believe  there  is  no  real  resemblance  between  what 
was  the  cause  of  America  and  what  is  the  cause  of  France ;  that 
the  difference  is  no  less  great  than  that  between  liberty  and  li- 
centiousness. I  regret  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  confound 
them,  and  I  feel  anxious,  as  an  American,  that  the  ebullitions  of 
inconsiderate  men  among  us  may  not  tend  to  involve  our  reputa- 
tion in  the  issue."  * 

Washington,  from  his  elevated  and  responsible  situation,  en- 
deavored to  look  beyond-  the  popular  excitement,  and  regard  the 
affairs  of  France  with  a  dispassionate  and  impartial  eye,  but  he 
confessed  that  he  saw  in  the  turn  they  had  lately  taken  the 
probability  of  a  terrible  confusion,  to  which  he  could  predict  no 
certain  issue  :  a  boundless  ocean  whence  no  land  was"to  be  seen. 
He  feared  less,  he  said,  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  France  from 
jthe  pressure  of  foreign  enemies,  than  from  the  strifes  and  quarrels 
of  those  in  whose  hands  the  government  was  intrusted,  who  were 
ready  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  and  would  more  probably  grove 
the  worst  foes  the  country  had. 

•  Hamilton's  Works,  v.  566. 
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GBNBT   PRE8EHTS  HIS    LETTER   OF  CREDENCE HIS  DIPLOMATIC  SPEECH WASH- 

IHOTON'S    conversation  with    JEFFERSON CAPTDRE  OF  THE  SHIP  GRANGE 

AND  OTHER  BRITISH  VESSELS QUESTION  OF  RESTITUTION DISSATISFACTION 

OF  GENET — -DEMANDS  RELEASE  OP  TWO  AMERICAN  CITIZENS WASHING- 
TON'S SENSITIVENESS  TO  THE  ATTACKS  OF  THE  PRESS — ^HIS  UNSHAKEN  DE- 
TERMINATION. 


On  the  18th  of  May,  Genet  presented  his  letter  of  credence  to 
the  President;  by  whom,  notwithstanding  his  late  unwarrantable 
proceedings  at  Charleston,  he  was  weU  received ;  Washington 
taking  the  occasion  to  express  his  sincere  regard  for  the  French 
nation. 

Jefferson,  who,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  present,  had  all  his 
waim  sympathies  in  favor  of  Prance,  roused  by  Genet's  diplo- 
matic speech.  "  It  was  impossible,"  \vrites  he  to  Madison,  "  for 
any  thing  to  be  more  affectionate,  more  magnanimous,  than  the 
purport  of  Genet's  mission.  '  We  wish  you  to  do  nothing,'  said 
he,  '  but  what .  is  for  your  own  good,  and  we  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  promote  it.  Cherish  your  own  peace  and  prosperity. 
You  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  enter  into  a  more  liberal 
commerce  with  us ;  I  bring  full  powers  to  form  such  a  treaty,  and 
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a  preliminary  decree  of  the  National  Conventioii  to  lay  open  our 
country  and  its  colonies  to  you,  for  every  purpose  of  utility,  with- 
out your  participating  the  burthens  of  maintaining  and  defending 
them.  We  see  in  you,  the  only  person  on  earth  who  can  love  us 
sincerely,  and  merit  to  be  so  loved.'  In  short,  ^  he  offers  every 
thing  and  asks  nothing." 

"  Yet  I  know ,  the  oflfers  wiU  be  opposed,"  adds  JeflFerson, 
"  and  suspect  they  will  not  be  accepted.  In  short,  my  dear  sir, 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  conceive  what  is^  passing  in  our  con- 
clave; and  it  is  evident  that  one  or  two,  at  least,  under  pretence 
of  avoiding  war  on  the  one  side,  have  no  great  antipathy  to  run 
foul  of  it  on  the  other,  and  to  niake  a  part  in  the  confederacy  of 
princes  against  human  liberty." 

The  >one  or  two,'  in  the  paragraph  above  cited,  no  doubt, 
imply  Hamilton  and  Knox. 

Washington  again,  in  conversation,  endeavored  to  counteract 
these  suspicions  which  were  swaying  Jeflferson's  mind  against  his 
contemporaries.  We  give  Jefferson's  own  account  of  the  conver- 
sation. "  He  (Washington)  observed  that,  if  anybody  wanted  to 
change  the  form  of  our  government  into  a  monarchy,  he  was  sure 
it  was  only  a  few  individuals,  and  that  no  man  in  the  United 
States  would  set  his  face  against  it,  more  than  himself;  but,  that 
this  was  not  what  he  was  afraid  of;  his  fears  were  from  another 
quarter;  that  there  was  more  danger  of  anarchy  being  intro- 
duced." 

He  then  adverted  to  Freneau's  paper  and  its  partisan  hostili- 
ties. He  despised,  he  said,  all  personal  attacks  upon  himself,  but 
observed  that  there  never  had  been  an  act  of  the  government 
which  that  paper  had  not  abused.  "  He  was  evidently  sore  and 
warm,"  adds  Jefferson,  "and.  I  .took  his  intention  to  be,  that  I 
VOL.  V. — 7* 
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should  interpose  in  some  way  with  Freneau ;  perhaps,  withdraw 
his  appointment  of  translating  clerk  in  my  ofiBce.  But  I  will  not 
do  it."     , 

It  appears  to  us  rather  an  ungracious  determination  on  the 
part  of  Jefferson,  to  keep  this  barkiog  cur  in  his  employ,  when 
he  found  him  so  annoying  to  the  chief,  whom  he  professed,  and 
we  believe  with  sincerity,  to  revere.  Neither  are  his  reasons  for 
BO  doing  satisfactory,  savoring,  as  they  do,  of  those  strong  politi- 
cal suspicions  already  noticed.  "  His  (Freneau's)  paper,"  ob- 
served he,  "  has  saved  our  constitution,  which  was  galloping  fast 
into  monarchy,  and  has  been  checked  by  no  means  so  powerfully 
as  by  that  paper.  It  is  well  and  universally  known,  that  it  has 
been  that  paper  which  checked  the  career  of  the  moriocrats ;  the 
President,  not  sensible  of  the  designs  of  the  party,  has  not,  with 
his  usual  good  sense  and  sang  froid,  looked  on  the  efforts  and 
effects  of  this  free  press,  and  seen  that,  though  some  bad  things 
have  passed  through  it  to  the  public,  yet  the  good  have  prepon- 
derated immensely."  * 

Jefferson  was  mistaken.  Washington  had  regarded  the  ef- 
forts and  effects  of  this  free  press  with  his  usual  good  sense  ;  and 
the  injurious  influence  it  exercised  in  public  affairs,  was  presently 
manifested  in  the  transactions  of  the  government  with  Genet. 
The  acts  of  this  diplomatic  personage  at  Charleston,  had  not 
been  the  sole  ground  of  the  complaint  preferred  by  the  British 
minister.  The  capture  of  the  British  vessel,  the  Grange,  by  the 
frigate  Ambuscade,  formed  a  graver  one.  Occurring  within  our 
waters,  it  was  a  clear  usurpation  of  national  sovereignty,  and  a 
violation  of  neutral  rights.     The  British  minister  demanded  a 

•  Woiks,  ix.  143. 
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restitution  of  the  prize,  and  the  cabinet  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  restitution  should  be  made ;  nor  was  there  any  diffi- 
culty with  the  French  minister  on  this  head ;  but  restitution  was 
likewise  claimed  of  other  vessels  captured  on  the  high  seas,  and 
brought  into  port  by  the  privateers  authorized  by  Genet.  In  re« 
gard  to  these  there' was  a  difference  of  sentiment  in  the  cabinet. 
Hamilton  and  Knox  were- of  opinion  that  the  government  should 
interpose  to  restore  the  prizes ;  it  being  the  duty  of  a  neutral 
nation  to  remedy  any  injury  sustained  by  armaments  fitted  out 
in  its  ports.  Jefferson  arid  Eandolph  contended  that  the  case 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  justice.  If  the 
courts  adjudged  the  commissions  issued  by  Genet  to  be  invalid, 
they  would,  of  course,  decide  the  captures  made  under  them  to  be 
void,  and  the  property  to  remain  in  the  original  owners ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  legal  right  to  the  property  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  captors,  they  would  so  decide. 

Seeing  this  difference  of  opinion  in  the  cabinet,  Washington 
reserved  the  point  for  further  deliberation  ;  but  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  communicate  to  the  ministers  of  France,  and 
Britain,  the  principles  in  which  they  concurred ;  thes,e  being  con- 
sidered as  settled.  Circular  letters,  also,  were  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  several  States,  requiring  their  co-operation,  with 
force,  if  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  rules  agreed  upon. 

Genet  took  umbrage  at  these  decisions  of  the  government, 
and  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  in  a  letter,  complaining  of  them 
as  violations  of  natural  right,  and.  subversive  of  the  existing 
treaties  between  the  two  nations.  His  letter,  though  somewhat 
wanting  in  strict  decorum  ,of  language,  induced  a  review  of  the 
isubject  in  the  cabinet ;  and  he  was  informed  f.hat  no  reason  ap- 
■peared  for  changing  the  system  adopted-     He  was  further  in- 
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formed  that  in^  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  the  vessels  "which 
had  been  illegally  equipped,  should  depart  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

Genet  was  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  these  decisions.  He 
was  aware  of  the  grateful  feelings  of  the  nation  to  France :  oi  the 
popular  disposition  to  go  all  lengths  short  of  war,  in  her  favor; 
of  the  popular  idea,  that  'republican  interests  were  identical' on 
'  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  that  a  royal  triumph  over  republican- 
ism in  Europe,  would  be  followed  by  a  cortibination  to  destroy  it 
in  this  country.  He  had  heard  the  clamor  among  the  populace, 
and  uttered  in  Freneau's  Gazette  and  other  newspapers,  against 
the  policy  of  neutrality;  the  people,  he  thought,  were  with  him, 
if  Washirigtori  was  not,  and  he  believed  the  latter  would  not  dare 
to  risk  his  popularity  in  thwarting  their  enthusiasm.  He  per- 
sisted, therefore,  in  disregarding  the  decisions  of  "the  government, 
and  spoke  of  them  as  a  departure  from  the  obligations  it  owed 
to  France;  a  cowardly  abandonment  of  frietids  when i  danger 
menaced.  i     ' 

Another  event  added  to  the  irritation  of  Genet.  Two  Ameri- 
can citizens,  whom  he  had  engaged  at  Charleston,  to  cruise  in 
the  service  of  France,  were  arrested  on  board  of  the:  privateer, 
conducted  to  prison,  and  prosecutions  commenced  against  them. 
The  indignant  feelings  of  Genet  were  vented  in  an  extraordinary 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  When  speaking  of  their  arrest, 
"The  crime  laid  to  their  charge,"  writes  he — "the  crime  which 
my  mind  cannot  Conceive,  and  which  my  pen  almost  refuses  to 
state — is  the  serving  of  France,  and  defending  with  her  children 
the  common  glorious  cause  of  liberty. 

"  Being  ignorant  of  any  positive  law  or  treaty,  which  deprives 
Americans  of  this  privilege,  and  authorizes  ofiScers  of  police  arbi^ 
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trarily  to  take  mariners  in  the  service  of  France  from  on  boa,rd 
of  their  vessels,  I  call  upon  your  intervention,  sir,  and  that'  of 
the  President  of  the  United  StateSjih  order  ;  to  obtain  the  im- 
mediate releasement  of  the  above-mentioned  officers,  who  have 
acquired,  by  the  sentiments  animating  them,  and  by  thts  act 
of  their  engagement,  anterior  to  any  act  to  the  contrary,  the 
right  of  French  citizens,  if  they  have  lost  that  of  American 
citizens.'' 

The  lofty  and  indignant  tone  of  this  letter  had  no  effect  in 
shaking  the  determination  of  government,  or  obtaining  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners.  Washington  confesses,  however,  that  he 
was  very  much  harried  and  perplexed  by  the  "  disputes,  memo- 
rials, and  what  not,"  with  which  he  was  pestered,  by  one  or  other 
of  the  powers  at  war.  It  was  a  sore  trial  of  his  equanimity,  his 
impartiality,  and  his  discrimination,  and  wore  upon  his  spirits 
and  his  health.  "  The  President  is  not  well,"  writes  Jefferson  to 
Madison  (June  9th) ;  "  little  lingering  fevers  have  been  hanging 
about  him  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  affected  his  looks  most 
remarkably.  He  is  also  extremely  affected  by  the  attacks  made 
and  kept  up  oa  him,  in  the  public  papers.  I  think  he  feels  these 
things  more  than  any  other  person  I  ever  yet  met  with.  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  to  see  them." 

Jefferson's  sorrow  was  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
expressed  by  him,  to  retain  Freneau  in  his  office,  notwithstanding 
his  incessant  attacks  upon  the  President  and  the  measures  of  his 
government.  Washington  might  well  feel  sensitive  to  these  at- 
tacks, which  Jefferson  acknowledges  were  the  more  mischievous, 
from  being  planted  on  popular  ground,  on  the  universal  love  of 
the  people  to  France  and  its  cause.  But  he  was  not  to  be  deterred 
by  personal  considerations,  from  the  strict  line  of  his  duty.     He 
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was  aware  that,  in  withstanding  the  public  infatuation  in  regard 
to  France,  he  was  putting  an  unparalleled  popularity  at  hazard ; 
but  he  put  it  at  hazard  without  hesitation ;  and,  in  so  doing,  set 
a  magnanimous  example  for  his  successors  in  ofSce  to  endeavor  to 
follow. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

WASHINGTON    CALLBD     TO     MOUNT   VERNON THE   CASE   OP    THE    IITTLE    SARAH 

COMES    DP   IN    HIS  ABSENCE— GOVERNOR  MIFFLIN  DETERMINED  TO    PREVENT 

HEK    DEFAETDRE — RAGE    OF  GENET JEFFEHSON  URGES    DETENTION   OP   THE 

PRIVATEER  UNTIL  THE  PRESIDENT'S  RETURN EVASIVE  ASSURANCE  OF  GENET 

DISTRUST    OP    HAMILTON   AND     KNOX WASHINGTON     RETURNS    TO   PHILA- 
DELPHIA  A     CABINET     COUNCIL ITS     DETERMINATION     COMMUNICATED     TO 

GENET THE   VESSEL    SAILS    IN  DEFIANCE    OP  IT ^FORMATION  OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC  SOCIETY THE   RECALL    OF    GENET     DETERMINED    ON THE    RIBALD 

LAMPOON — ^Washington's  outburst. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Washington  was  suddenly  called 
to  Mount  Vernon  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Whiting,  the  manager  of 
his  estates.  During  his  brief  absence  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, occurred  the  case  of  the  Little  Sarah.  This  was  a  British 
merchant  vessel  which  had  been  captured  by  a  French  privateer, 
and  brought  into  Philadelphia,  where  she  had  been  armed  and 
equipped  for  privateering ;  manned  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  many  of  them  Americans,  and  her  name  changed  into  that 
of  Le  Petit  Democrat.  This,  of  course,  was  in  violation  of 
Washington's  decision,  which  had  been  communicated  to  Genet. 
General  Mifflin,  now  Governor  ofPennsylvania,  being  inform 
ed  on  the  6th  of  July,  that  the  vessel  was  to  sail  the  next  day, 
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sent  his  secretary,  Mr.  Dallas,  at  midnight  to  Genet,  to  persuade 
him  to  detain  her  until  the  President  should  arrive,  intimating 
that  otherwise  force  would  ,be  used  to  prevent  her  departure. 

Genet  flew  into  one  of  the  transports  of  passion  to  which  he 
was  prone ;  contrasted  the  treatment  experienced  by  him  from  the 
officers  of  government,  with  the  attachment  to  his  nation  professed 
by  the  people  at  large ;  declared  that  the  President  was  not  the 
sovereign  of  the  country,  and  had  no  right,  without  consulting 
Congress,  to  give  such  instructions  as  he  had  issued  to  the  State 
Governors ;  threatened  to  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  people, 
and  to  repel  force  by  force,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  seize 
the  privateer. 

Apprised  of  this  menq,ce,  Governor  Mifflin  forthwith  ordered 
out  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  militia  to  take  possession  of 
the  privateer,  and  Communicated  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to 
the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Jefferson  now  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  on  the  7th 
of  July,  in  an  interview  with  Genet,  repeated  the  request  that  the 
privateer  be  detained  until  the  arrival  of  the  President.  Genet, 
he  writes,  instantly  took  up  the  subject  in  a  very  high  tone,  and 
went  into  an  immense  field  of  declamation  and  complaint.  Jeifer- 
son  made  a  few  efforts  to  be  heard,  but,  finding  tliem  ineffectual, 
suffered  the  torrent  Of  vituperation  to  pour  oh.  He  sat  in  silence, 
therefore,  while  Genet  charged  the  government  with  having  vio- 
lated the  treaties  between  the  two  nations;  with  having  suffered 
its  flag  to  be  insulted  and  disregarded  by  the  English;  who 
stopped  its  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  took  out  of  them  what^ 
ever  they  suspected  to  be  French  property.  He  declared  that 
he  had  been  thwarted  and  opposed  in  every  thing  he  had  to  do 
with  the  government ;  so  tha,t  he  sometimes  thought  of  packing 
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up  and  going  away,  as  he  found  Re  could  not  be  useful  to  his  na- 
tion in  any  thing.  He  censured  the  executive  for  the  measures  it 
had  taken  without  consulting  Congress,  and  declared,  that,  on  the 
Pi-esident's  return,  he  would  certainly  press  him  to  convene  that 
body. 

He  had  by  this  time  exhausted  his  passion  and  moderated  his 
tone,  and  Jefferson  took  occasion  to  say  a  word.  "  I  stopped 
him,"  writes  he,  ''  at  the  subject  of  calling  Congress ;  explained 
our  constitution  to  hina  as  having  divided  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment among  three  different  authorities,  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judiciary,  each  of  which  were  supreme  on  all  questions  be- 
longing to  their  department,  and  independent  of  the  others;  that 
all  the  questions  vrhich  had  arisen  between  him  and  us,  belonged 
to  the  executive  department,  and,  if  Congress  were  sitting,  could 
not  be  carried  to  them,  nor  would  they  take  notice  of  them." 

Genet  asked  with  surprise,  if  Congress  were  not  the  sov- 
ereign. 

"  No,"  replied  Jefferson.  "  They  are  sovereign  only  in  making 
laws ;  the  executive  is  the  sovereign  in  executing  them,  and  the 
judiciary  in  construing  them,  where  they  relate  to  that  depart- 
ment." 

"But  at  least,"  cried  Genet,  "  Congress  are  bound  to  see  that 
the  treaties  are  observed."  "  No,"  rejoined  Jefferson.  "  There 
are  very  few  cases,  indeed,  arising  out  of  treaties,  which  they  can 
take  notice  of.  The  President  is  to  see  that  treaties  are  ob- 
served." 

"  If  he  decides  against  the  treaty,"  demanded  Genet;  "  to  whom 
is  a  nation  to  appeal  ?  "  "  The  constitution,"  replied  Jeffersoq, 
"  has  made  the  President  the  last  appeal." 

Genet,  perfectly  taken  aback  at  finding  his  own  ignorance  in 
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the  matter,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  made  a  boyr,  and  said, 
"  he  would  not  compliment  Mr.  Jefferson  on  such  a  constitu. 
tion!" 

He  had  now  subsided  into,  coolness  and  good  humor,  and  the 
subject  of  the  Little  Sarah  being  resumed,  Jefferson  pressed .  her 
detention  until  the  President's  return ;  intimating  that  her  previous 
departure  would  be  considered  a  very  serious  offence. 

Genet  made  no  promise,  but  expressed  hjmself  very  happy  to 
be  able  to  inform  Mr.  Jefferson  that  the  vessel  was  not  in astate 
of  readiness ;  she  had  to  change  her  position  that  day,  he  said, 
and  fall  down  the  jiver,  somewhere  about  the  lower  end  of  the 
town,  for  the  convenience  of  taking  some  things  on  board,  and 
would  not  depart  yet. 

When  Jefferson  endeavored  to  extort  an  assurance  that  she 
would  await  the  President's  return,  h«  evaded  a  direct  commit- 
tal, intimating  however,  by  look,  and  gesture,  that  she  would  not 
be  gone  before  that  time.  "But  let  me  beseech  you,"  said,  he, 
"  not  to  permit  any  attempt  to  put  men  on  board  of  her. ,  She 
is  filled  with  high-spirited  patriots,  and  they  will  unquestiojiably 
resist..  And  there  is  no  occasion,  for  I  tell  you  she  will  not  be 
teady  to  depart  for  some  time." 

Jefferson  was  accordingly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
•privateer  would  remain  in  the  river  until  the  President  should 
decide  on  her  case,  and,  on  communicating  this  conviction  to  the 
Governor,  the  latter  ordered  the  militia  to  be  disniissed,,, 

Hamilton  and  Knox,  on  the  other  hand,  were  distrustful,  and 
proposed  the  immediate  erection  of  a  battery  on  Mud  Island,  witi 
guns  mounted  to  fire  at  the  vessel,  and  even  to  sink  her,  if  she 
attempted  to  pass.    Jefferson,  however,  reftising  to  concur  in  the 
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measure,  it  was  not  adopted.  The  vessel,  at  that  time,  was  at 
Gloucester  Point,  but  soon  fell  down  to  Chester. 

Washington  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  July; 
when  papers  requiring  "instant  attention"  were  put  into  his 
hands.  They  related  to  the  case  of  the  Little  Sarah,  and  were 
from  Jefferson,  who,  beilig  ill  with  fever,  had  retired  to  his 
seat  in  the  country.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  displeasure  of 
Washington  'when  he  examined  these  papers. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Jefferson,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he 
puts  these  indignant  queries  :  "  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Little  Sarah,  now  at  Chester  ?  Is  the  minister  of  the  French 
republic  to  set  the  acts  of  this  government  at  defiance  with  impu- 
nity?  And  then  threaten  the  executive  with  an  appeal  to  the 
people  !  What  must  the  world  think  of  such  conduct,  and  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  submitting  to  it  1 

"  These  are  serious  questions.  Circumstances  press  for  de- 
bision,  and,  as  you  have  had  time  to  consider  them  (upon  me  they 
come  imexpectedly),  I  wish  to  know  your  opinion  upon  them,  even 
before  to-morrow,  for  the  vessel  may  then  be  gone." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  reply  of  the  same  date,  informed  the 
President  of  his  having  received  assurance,  that  day,  from  Mr. 
Genet,  that  the  vessel  would  not  be  gone  before  his  (the  Presi- 
dent's) decision. 

In  consequence  of  this  assurance  of  the  French  minister,  no 
immediate  measures  of  a  coercive  nature  were  taken  with  regard 
to  the  vessel ;  but,  in  a  cabinet  council  held  the  next  day,  it  was 
determined  to  detain  in  port  all'  privateers  which  had  been 
equipped  within  the  United  States  by  any  of  the  belligerent 
powers. 
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No  time  was  lost  in  communicating  this  determination  to 
Genet;  but,  in  defiance ^of  it,  the  yesfsd  sailed,  on  her  cruise.    , 

It  must  have  been  a  severe  trial  of  Washington's  spirit  to  see 
his  authority  thus  braved  and  insulted,  and  tO:  find  that  the.  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  the  indignity  thus  offered  to  their  chief  naagisr 
trate,  sided  with  the  aggressors,  and  exultjed  in  their  open  defiance 
of  his  neutral  policy.  ,    * 

About  this  time  a  society  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  French  minister,  and  in  iniitation  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of 
Paris.  It  was  called  the  Democratic  Society,  and'  soon  gave  rise 
to  others  throughout  the  Union ;  all  taking  the  French  side  in 
the  present -questions.  The  term  democrat,  thenceforward,  began 
•to  designate  an  ultrar-republican. 

Fresh  mortifications  awiai  ted '  Washington,  from  the  disteni> 
pered  state  of  public  sentiment.  The  trial  came  on  of  Gideon 
Henfield,  an,  American  citizen,  prosecuted  under  the  advice  of 
the  Attorney  General,  for  having  enlisted,  at  Charleston,  onboard 
of  a  French  privateer  which  had  brought- prizes  into  the  portrof 
Philadelphia.  The  populace  took  part  with-  Henfield...  Hft  had 
enlisted  before  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  had  been  published, 
and  evenif  he  hadl  enlisted  at  a  later  date,  was  he  to  be  puiusheS 
for  engaging  wiliitheiT  ancient  ally,  France,  in  ^er  cause  of  lib- 
erty against  the  royal  despots  of  Europe  1  His  acquittal  exposed 
Washington  to  the  obloquy  of  having  attempted  a  measure  which 
the  laws  would  not  justi'fyi  II;  showed. him,  moreover,  the  futility 
of  attempts  at  punishment  for  infractions  of  the  rules  proclaimed 
for  the  preservation  of  neutrality ;  while  the  clamorous  r^oi«ing 
.by  which  the  acquittal  of:  Henfield  had. been  celebrated,,  evinced 
the  popular  disposition  to  thwart  that  line  of  policy  which  he 
considered  most  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good.     Nothing, 
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howevqp,  could  induce  him  to  swerve  from  that  policy.  "  I  have 
consolation.  withiB,"  said  hej:"that  no  eartiily  €ifFort  can  deprive 
me  of,  and  that  is,  that  neither  ambitious  nor  interested  motives 
have  influenced- my  conduct.  The  arrows  of  malevolence,  there- 
fore, however  barbed  and  well  pointed,  can  never  reach  the  most 
.vulnerable  part  of  me;  though,  whilst  I  am  .set  up  as  a,m&rk 
they  will  be  continually  aimed."  * 

Hitherto  Washington  had  exercised  great  forbearance  toward 
the  French  minister,  notwithstanding  the  little-  respect  shown  by 
the  latter  to  the  rights  of  the  United  States;  but  theiofficJaleom- 
munieations  0{  Genet  were  becoming  too  offensive  and,  insulting 
to  be  longer  tolerated,  i  Meetings,  of  the  heads  of .  departments 
and  the  Attorney  General  were  held  at  the  President's  on  he  1st 
and  2d  of  August,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  official  correspond- 
ence and  conduct  of  Genet  was  passed  in  review;  and  it  was 
iigreed  that  hi?  recall  should  be  desired.  Jefferson  recommended 
that  the  desire  should  be  expressed  with  great  delicacy;  the 
others  were  for  peremptory  terms.  Enox  was  for  sending  him 
pff  at  once,:  but  this)  proposition  was  generally  scouted.  In  the 
.end  it  was  agreed  that  a  letter  should  be  Avritten  to  Gouverneur 
Morris;  giving  a  statement  of  the  case,  with  accompanying  docu- 
ments, th&t  he  might  lay  the  whole  before  the  executive  council 
of  France,,  and  explain  the  reason  for  desiring,  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Gtoet.  ' 

It  was  proposed  that  a  publication  of  the  whole  correspond' 
ence,  and  a  statement  of  the  proceedings,  should  be  made  by 
way  of  appeal  to  the  people.  This  produced  anirhated  debates. 
Hamilton  spoke- with  great  warmth  in  favor  of  an  appeal;     Jei^ 

*  Letter  to  Gov.  Lee.    Spimks,  x.  869.  '-      ■•  ■ 
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fersoii  Opposed  it.  "Genet,"  said  he,  " will  appeal  also ;  it  will 
become  a  contest  betwen  the  President  and  Genet.  Anonymous 
writers  will  take  it  up.  There- will  be  thfe  same  difference  of 
opinion  in  public  as  in  our  cabinet — there  will  be  the  same  differ- 
ence in  Congress,  for  it  must  be  laid  before  them.  It  would 
work,  therefore,  very  unpleasantly  at  home.  How  would  it  work 
abroad ?  " 

Washington,  already  weary  and  impatient,  under  the  incessant 
dissensions  of  his  cabinet,  was  stung  by  the  suggestion  that  h6 
might  be  held  up  as  in  conflict  with  Genet,  and  subjected,  as  he 
had  been,  to.  the  ribaldry  of  the  press.  At  this  uflucky  moment 
Knox  blundered  forth  with  a  specimen  of  the  scandalous  libels 
already  in  circulation;  a  pasquinade  lately  printed,  called  the 
Funeral  of  George  Washington,  wherein  the  President  was  rep- 
resented as  placed  upon  a  guillotine,  a  horrible  parody  on  the  late 
decapitation  of  the  French  King.  "The  President,"  writes  Jeffer- 
son, "  now  burst  forth  into  one  of  those  transports  of  passion  beyond 
his  control ;  inveighed  against  the  personal  abuse  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  defied  any  man  on  earth  to  produce  a 
single  act  of  his  since  he  had  been  in  the  government  that  had  not 
been  done  on  the  purest  motives. 

"  He  had  never  repented  but  once  the  having  slipped  the 
moment  of  resigning  his  office,  and  that  was  every  moment  since. 
In  the  agony  of  his  heart  he  declared  that  he  had  rather  be  in  his 
grave  than  in  his  present  situation ;  that  he  had  rather  be  on  his 
farm  than  to  be  made  emperor  of  the  world — and  yet,  said  he, 
indignantly,  they  are  charging  me  with  wanting  to  be  a.kingl 

"  All  were  silent  during  this  burst  of  feeling — a  pause  ensued 
— it  was  difficult  to  resume  the  question.  Washington,  however, 
who  had  recovered  his  equanimity,  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty. 
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There  was  no  necessity,  he  said,  for  deciding  the  matter  at  pres- 
ent; the  propositions  agreed  to,  respecting  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Morris,  might  be  put  into  a  train  of  execution,  and,  perhaps, 
events  ■would  show  whether  the  appeal  wduld  be  necessary  or 
not."* 

*  Jefferson's  Works,  i>   (M. 


CHAPTEE    XXII. 

TURBATBKBD   DISSOLUTION    OF    THE    CABINET' — ^ACTION    BETWEEN  THE  AMBTT9- 
CADE    AND   BOSTON — TRIUMPHANT   REITJRN   OF   THE    FORMER   TO   NEW  YORK 

A   FRENCH   OTiEET   ARRIVES    SAME    DAT ^EXCITEMENT   OF   THE    PEOPLE 

GEl^EP   ARRIVES    IN   THE   MIDST   OF     IT HIS     ENTHUSIASTIC    RECEPTION— IS 

INFOKMED   Br   JEFFERSON    OF   THE    MEASURES   FOR    HIS    RECALL HIS   RAOB 

AND   REPLY DECLINE   OF    HIS    POPULARITY. 

Washington  had  hitherto  heen  annoyed  and  perplexed  by  having 
to  manage  a  divided  cabinet ;  he  was  now  threatened  with  that 
cabinet's  dissolution.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  informed  him  by  letter, 
that  private  as  well  as  public  reasons  had  determined  him  to  re- 
tire from  office  towards  the  close  of  the  next  session ;  probably 
with  a  view  to  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  examine  into  his 
conduct.  Now  came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  dated  July  31st, 
in  which  he  recalled  the  circumstances  which  had  induced  him  to 
postpone  for  a  while  his  original  intention  of  retiring  from  office 
at  the  close  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  republic.  These  circum- 
stances, he  observed,  had  now  ceased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave 
him  free  to  think  again  of  a  day  on  which  to  withdraw ;  "  at  tho 
close,  therefore,  of  the  ensuing  month  of  September,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  retire  to  scenes  of  greater  tranquillity,  from  those  for 
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whicjj  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  that  neither  my 
talents,  tone  of  mind,  nor  time  of  life  fit  me." 

Washington  was  both  grieved  and  embarrassed  by  this  notifi- 
cation. Full  of  concern,  he  called  upon  Jefferson  at  his  country 
residence  near  Philadelphia ;  pictured  his  deep  distress  at  finding 
himself,  in  the  present  perplexing  juncture  of  affairs,  about  to  be 
deserted  by  those  of  his  cabinet  on  whose  counsel  he  had  counted, 
and  whose  places  he  knew  not  where  to  find  persons  competent 
to  supply ;-  and,  in  his  chagrin,  again  expressed  his  repentance 
that  he  himself  had  not  resigned  as  he  had  once  meditated. ; 

The  public  mind,  he  went  on  to  observe,  was  in  an  alarming 
state  of  "ferment;  political  combinations  of  .various  kinds  were 
forminig ;  \vhere  aU  this  would  end  he  .  knew  not.  A  new  Con- 
gress was  to  assemble,  more  numerous  than  the  last,' perhaps  of  a 
different  spirit ;  the  first  expressions  of  its  sentiments  would  be 
important,  and  it  would  relieve  him  considerably  if  Jefferson 
would  remain  in  office,  if  it  were  only  until  the  end  of  the 
session. 

Jefferson,  in  reply,  pleaded  an  excessive  repugnance  to  public 
Jife ;  -and,  what  seems  to  haive  influenced  him  more  sensibly,  the 
aictual  uneasiness  of  his  position.  He  was  obliged,  he  said,  to 
move  in  exactly  the  circle  which  he  knew  to  bear  him  peculiar 
hatred ;  "  the  wealthy  aristocrats, ,  the  merchants  connected  closely 
with  England;  the  newly-created- paper  fortunes."  1'hug  sur- 
rounded, his  words  were  caught,  multiplied,  misconstrued,  and 
even  fabricated,  and  spread  abroad  to  his  injury. 
■  Mr.  Jefferson  pleaded,  moreover,  that  the  opposition  of  views 
between  Mr.  Haioilton  and  himself  was  peculiarly  unpleasant, 
and  destructive  of  the  necessary  harmony.  With  regard  to  the 
republican  party  he  was  sure  it  had  not  a  view  which  went  to  the 

VOL.  V. — 8 
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frame  of  the  government ;  he  believed  the  next  Congress  would 
attempt  nothing  mateiial  but  to  render  their  own  body  independ' 
ent;  the  manoeuvres  of  Mr.  Genet  might  produce  some  little  em- 
barrassment, but  the  republicans  would  abandon  that  functionary 
the  moment  they  knew  the  nature  of  his  conduct. 

Washington  replied,  that  he  believed  the  views  of  the  repub- 
lican party  to  be  perfectly  pure  :  "  but  when  men  put  a  machine 
into  motion,''  said  he,  "  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  stop  it  exactly 
where  they  would  choose,  or  to  say  where  it  will  stop.  Ths 
constitution  we  have  is  an  excellent  one,  if  we  can  keep  it  where 
it  is." 

He  again  adverted  to  Jefferson's  constant  suspicion  that  there 
was  a  party  disposed  to  change  the  constitution  into_a  monarchi- 
cal form,  declaring  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  United  States 
who  would  set  his  face  more  decidedly  against  such  a  change  than 
himself. 

"  No  rational  man  in  the  United  States  suspects  you  of  any 
other  disposition,"  cried  Jefferson ;  "  but  there  does  not  pass  a 
Week  in  which  we  cannot  prove  declarations  dropping  from  the 
monarchical  party,  that  our  government  is  good  for  nothing ;  is  a 
milk-and-water  thing  which  cannot  support  itself ;  that  we  must 
knock  it  down  and  set  up  something  with  more  energy." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,''  rejoined  Washington,  "  it  is  a  proof  of 
their  insanity,  for  the  republican  spirit  of  the  Union  is  so  mani- 
fest and  so  solid  that  it  is  astonishing  how  any  one  can  expect  to 
move  it." 

We  have  only  Jefferson's  account  of  this  and  other  interesting 
interviews  of  a  confidential  nature  which  he  had  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  we  give  them  generally  almost  in  his  own  words, 
through  which,  partial  as  they  may  have  been,  we  discern  Wash- 
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ington's  constant  efforts  to  moderate  the  gro*ing  Antipathies  be- 
tween the  eminent  men  whom  he  had  sought  to  assist  him  in  con- 
ducting the  government.  He  continued  by  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  Jefferson's  abilities,' his  knowledge  df:  foreigft'  affairs, 
his  thorough  patriotism ;  and  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  retain 
him  in  his  cabinet  through  the  whole' of  the  ensuing  session  of 
Congress  ;  before  the  close  of  which  he  trusted  the  affairs  of  the 
country  relating  to  foreign  powers,  Indian  disturbances,  and  inter- 
nal policy,  would  have  taken  a  more  decisive,  and  it  was  to  bs 
hoped  agrieeable  form  than  they  then  had.  A  compromise  was 
eventually  made,  according  to  which  Jefferson  was  to  be  allowed 
a  temporary  absence  in  the  autumn,  and  on  his  return  was  to 
continue  in  office  until  January. 

In  the  mean  time  Genet  had  proceeded  to  New  York,  which 
very  excitable  city  was  just  then  in  a  great  agitation.  The 
frigate  Ambuscade,  whUe  anchored  in  the  harbor,  had  been 
challenged  to  single  combat  by  the  British  frigate  Boston,  Cap- 
tain Courtney,  which  was  cruising  off  the  Hook.  The  challenge 
was  accepted ;  a  severe  action  ensued ;  Courtney  was  killed ;  and 
the  Boston,  much  damaged,  was  obliged  to  stand  for  Halifax. 
The  Ambiiscade  returned  triumphant  to  New  York,  and  entered 
the  port  amid  the  enthusiastic  pheers  of  the  populace.  On  the 
same  day,  a  French  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  arrived  from  the  Chesa- 
peake and  anchored  in  the  Hudson  river.  The  ofiieers  and  crews 
were  objects  of  unbounded  favor  with  all  -who  inclined  to  the 
French  cause.  Bompard,  the  commander  of  the  Ambuscade,  was 
the  hero  of  the  day.  -  Tri-colored  cockades,  and  tri-colored  rib- 
bons were  to  be  seen  on  every  side,  and  rude  attempts  to  chant 
the  Marseilles  Hymn  and  the  Carmagnole  resounded  through  the 
streets. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  -the  ringing  of  bdlB  and  the 
firing  of  cannon  announced  that  Citizen  Genet  was  arrived  at 
Powles  Hook  Ferrjj  directly  opposite  the  city.  -There  was  an 
immediate  assemblage  of  the  republican  party- in  the  fields  now 
called  the  Park.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  escort  Genet 
intojthe  city.  He  entered  it  amid  the  almost  frantic  cheerings 
of  the  populace.  Addresses  were  made  to  him,  expressing"  de- 
voted" attachment  to  the  French  repuljlic,  and  abjuring  all  neu- 
trality in  •regard  to  its  heroic -struggle.  "  The  cause  of  France  is 
the  cause  of  America,"  cried  the  enthusiasts,  "  it  Is  time  to  dis- 
tinguish its  -  friends  from  its  foes."  Genet  looked  round  him. 
The  tri-Golored  cockade  figured  in  the  hats  of  the  shouting  mul- 
titude ;  tri-colored  ribbons  fluttered  from  the  dresses  of  females  in 
the  windows ;  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the.^Ton- 
tine  Cofiee' House  (the  City  Exchange),  surmounted  by  the  cap 
of  liberty.  Can  we  wonder  that  what  little  discretion  Genet 
possessed,  was  completely  overborne  by  this  tide  of  seeming 
popularity?  -i  : 

- 1  In,  the  midst  of  his  self-gratulation:  and  complacency,  however, 
he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jeiferspn  (Sept.  15th),  acquainting 
him  with'  the  measures  taken  to  procure  his  recall,  and  inclosing 
a  Copy  of  the  letter  written  for  jthat  purpose  to  the  American 
minister  at  Paris.  It  was  added  that,  out  of  anxious  regard  lest 
the  interests  of  France  might  suffer,  the  Executive  would,  in  the 
mean '  time,  receive  his  .(M.  Genet's)  communications  in  writing, 
and  admit  the  continuance  of  his  functions  so  long  as  they  should 
be  restrained  within  the  law  as  theretofore .  announced  to  him; 
and  should  be  of  the  tenor  usually  observied  towards  independent 
nations,  by  the  representative  of  a  friendly  power  residing  with 
them. 
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The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  threw  Genet  into  a  vio- 
lent passion,  and  produced  a  reply  (Sept.  18th),  written  while  he 
was  still  in  a  great  heat.;  In  this  he  attributed  his  disfavor  with 
the  American  government  to  the  machinations  of  "  those  gentle- 
men who  had  so  ^ften  heen  represented]  to  him  as  aristocrats, 
partisans  .of  monarchy,,  partisans  of  England  and  her  constitution, 
and  consequently  enemies  of  the  principles  which  all  good  French- 
men had:  embraced  with  religious  enthusiasm." ,  .  "  These  per- 
sons," he  said,  "  alarmed  by  the  popularity  which  the  zeal  of  the- 
American  people  for  the  cause  of  France  had  shed  upon  her  min- 
ister; alarmed  also  by,  his  inflexible  and  incorruptible  attachmentj 
to  the  severe. maxims  of  democracy,  were  striving  to  ruin  him  in 
his  own  country,  after  having  united  all  their  efforts  to  calum- 
niate him  in  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens."  i 

"These  people,"  observes  he,  "instead  of  a  democratic  am- 
bassador, would  prefer  a  minister  of  the  ancient  regime,  Tery 
complaisant,  very  gentle,  very  disposed  to  pay  court  to  people  in 
office,  to  conform  blindly  to  every,  thing  which  flattered  their 
views  and  projects ;.  above  all,  to  prefer  toithe  sure  and  modest 
society  of  good  farmers,  simple  citizens,  and  honest  artisans,  that 
of  distinguished  personages  who  speculate  so  patriotically  in  the 
public -funds,  in  .the  lands,  and  the  paper  of  government." 

In  his  heat,  Genet  resented  the  part  Mr:  Jefferson  had  taken, 
notwithstanding  their  cordial  intimacy,  in  the  present  matter,  al- 
though this  part  had  merely  been  the  discharge  of  an  official  duty. 
'.f'What^ver,  Sir,"  writes  Genet,  "may, be  the  result  of  the  exploit 
of  which  you  have  rendered  yourself  the  generous  instrument,; 
after  having  made  me  believe  that  you  were  iny  friend,  after  hav- 
ipg  initiated  me  in  the  mysteries  which  have  influenced  my  hatred; 
against  all  those  who  aspire  to  absolute  power,  there  is  an  act  of 
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justice  wfiich  the  American  people,-  which  the  French  people, 
which  all  free  people  are  interested  in  demanding ;  it  ia,  that  a 
particular  inquiry  should  he  made,  in  the  approaching  Congress, 
into  the  motives  which  have  iuduced  the  cliicf  of  the  executive 
power  of  the  United  States  to  take  upon  himself  to  demand  the 
recall  of  a  public  minister,  whom  the  sovereign  people  of  the 
United  States  had  received  fraternally  and  recognized,  before  the 
diplomatic  forms  had  been  fulfilled  in  respect  to  him  at  Phila- 
delphia." 

The  wrongs  of  which  Genet  considered  himself  entitled  to 
complain  against  the  executive,  commenced  before  his  introduc- 
tion to  that  functionary.  It  was  the  proclamation  of  neutrality 
which  first  grieved  his  spirit.  "  I  was  extremely  wounded," 
writes  he,  "  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  haste, 
before  knowing  what  I  had  to  transmit  on  the  part  of  the  French 
republic,  to  proclaim  sentiments  over  which  decency  and  friend- 
ship should  at  least  have  thrown  a  veil." 

He  was  grieved,  moreover,  that  on  his  first  •  audience,  the 
President  had  spoken  only  of  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
for  France,  without  uttering  a  word  or  expressing  a  single  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  its  revolution,  although  all  the  towns,  all  the 
villages  from  Charleston  to  Philadelphia,  had  made  the  air  re- 
sound with  their  ardent  voices  for  the  French  republic.  And 
what  further  grieved  his  spirit  was,  to  observe  "that  this  first, 
magistrate  of  a  free  people  had  decorated  his  saloon  with  certain 
medallions  of  Capet  [meaning  Louis  XVI.]  and  his  family,  which 
served  in  Paris  for  rallying  signs." 

We  forbear  to  cite  further  this  angry  and  ill-judged  letter. 
Unfortunately  for  Genet's  ephemeral  popularity,  a  rumor  got 
abroad  that  he  had  expressed  a  determination  to  appeal  from  the 
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President  to  the  people.  This  at  first  was  contradicted,  but  was 
ultimately  established  by  a  certificate  of  Chief  Justice  Jay  and 
Mr.  Eufus  King,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which  was  published 
in  the  papers. 

The  spirit  of  audacity  thus  manifested  by  a  foreign  minister 
shocked  the  national  pride.  Meetings  were  held  in  every  part 
of  the  Union  to  express  the  public  feeling  in  the  matter.  In 
these  meetings  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  and  the  system  of 
measures  flowing  from  it,  were  sustained,  partly  from  a  conviction 
of  their  wisdom  and  justice,  but  more  from  an  undiminished  af- 
fection for  the  person  and  character  of  Washington ;  for  many 
who  did  not  espo«se  his  views,  were  ready  to  support  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  functions.  The  warm  partisans  of 
Genet,  however,  were  the  more  vehement  in  his  support  from  the 
temporary  ascendency  of  the  other  party.  They  advocated  his 
right  to  appeal  from  the  President  to  the  people.  The  President, 
they  argued,  was  invested  with  no  sanctity  to  make  such  an  act 
criminal.  In  a  republican  country  the  people  were  the  real 
sovereigns. 
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KTSOTRALITY   ENDANOERED   BY   GREAT  BRITAIN HER  ILL-ADVISED    MEASUKES— 

DETENTION    OP   VESSELS   BOUND    FOR    FRANCE IMPRESSMENT    OP    AMERICAN 

SEAMEN PERSISTENCE     IN     HOLDING     THE    WESTERN   SOSTS — CONGRESS    AS- 
SEMBLES  IN   DECEMBER ^THE    PBESIDENT'S  OPENING  SPEECH HIS   CENSURE 

OP   GENET THE    VICE-PRESIDENT'S   ALLUSION   TO    IT THE  ADMINISTRATION 

in  a  minority  in  the  house proclamation  op  neutrality  sustained— ^ 

Jefferson's  report — retires  from  the  cabinet — his  parting  rebukb 

TO    genet HIS    CHARACTER    OF   WASHINGTON. 


Whjle  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  so  jealously  guarded 
by  Washington,  was  endangered  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
minister,  it  was  put  to  imminent  hazard  by  ill-advised  measures 
of  the  British  cabinet. 

There  was  such  a  scarcity  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  crops,  that  a  famine  was  apprehended.  England, 
availing  herself  of  her  naval  ascendency,  determined  to  increase 
the  distress  of  her  rival  by  cutting  off  all  her  supplies  from  abroad. 
In  June,  1793,  therefore,  her  cruisers  were  instructed  to  detain 
all  vessels  bound  to  France  with  cargoes  of  corn,  flour,  or  meal, 
take  them  into  port,  unload  them,  purchase  the  cargoes,  make  a 
proper  allowance  for  the  freight,  and  then, release  the  vessels;  or 
to  allow  the  masters  of  them,  on  a  stipulated  security,  to  dispose 
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of  their  cargoes  in  a  port  in  amity  with  England.  This  iiieasuro 
gave  umbrage  to  all  parties  in  the  United  States,  and  brought 
out  an  earnest  remonstrance  from  the  government,  as  being  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  neutrals,  and  indefensible  on  any  proper  con- 
struction of  the  law  of  nations. 

Another  grievance  which  helped  to  swell  the  tide  of  resent- 
ment against  Great  Britain,  was  the  frequent  impressment  of 
American  seamen,  a  wrong  to  which  they  were  particularly  ex- 
posed from  national  similarity. 

To  these  may  be  added  the.  persistence  of  Great  Britain  in 
holding  the  posts  to  the  south  of  the  lakes,  which,  according  to 
treaty  stipulations,  ought  to  have  been  given  up.  Washington 
did  not  feel  himself  in  a  position  to  press  our  rights  under  the 
treaty,  with  the  vigorous  hand  that  some  would  urge ;  questions 
having  risen  in  some  of  the  State  courts,  to  obstruct  the  fulfilment 
of  our  part  of  it,  which  regarded  the  payment  of  British  debts 
contracted  before  the  war. 

The  violent  partisans  of  France  thought  nothing  of  these 
shortcomings  on  our  own  part ;  and  would  have  had  the  forts 
seized  at  once;  but  Washington  considered  a  scrupulous  dis- 
charge of  our  own  obligations  the  necessary  preliminary,  should 
so  violent  a  measure  be  deemed  advisable.  His  prudent  and 
conscientious  conduct  in  this  particular,  so  in  unison  with  the 
impartial  justice  which  governed  all  his  actions,  was  cited  by 
partisan  writers,  as  indicative  of  his  preference  of  England  to 
"  our  ancient  ally." 

The  hostilities  of  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio,  by  many  at- 

tiibuted  to  British  wiles,  still  continued.     The  ^attempts  at  an 

amicable  negotiation  had  proved  as  fruitless  as  Washington  had 

anticipated.     The  troops  under  Wayne  had,  therefore,  taken  the 

VOL.  V. — 8* 
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field  to  act  offensively ;  but  from  the.  lateness  of  the  season,  had 
formed  a  winter  camp  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, whence  Wayne  was  to  open  his  campaign  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  2d  of  December  (1793),  with 
various  causes  of  exasperation  at  work ;  the  intrigues  of  Genet 
and  the  aggressions  of  England,  uniting  to  aggravate  to  a  degree 
of'  infatuation  the  partiality  for  France,  and  render  imminent  the 
chance  of  a  foreign  war. 

Washington,  in  his  opening  speech,  after  expressing  his  deep 
and  respectful  sense  of  the  renewed  testimony  of  public  approba- 
tion manifested  in  his  re-election,  proceeded  to  state  the  measures 
he  had  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  Europe,  to  protect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  maintain  peaceful 
relations  with  the  belligerent  parties.  Still  he  pressed  upon  Con- 
gress the  necessity  of  placing  the  country  in  a  condition  of  com- 
plete defence.  "  The  United  States,"  said  he,  "  ought  not  to 
indulge  a  persuasion  that,  contrary  to  the  order  of  human  events, 
they  will  forever  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  appeals  to  arms 
with  which  thp  hjstory  of  every  nation  abounds.  There  is  a  rank 
due  to  the  United  States  among  nations,  which  will  be  withheld, 
if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  de- 
sire to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it ;  if  we  desire  to 
secure  peace — one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  pros- 
perity— it  must  be  known  that  we  are,  at  all  times,  ready  for 
war."  In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  he  urged  measures  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  arsenals,  and 
to  improve  the  militia  establishment. 

One  part  of  his  speech  conveyed  an  impressive  admonition  to 
the  House  of  Representatives :  "  No  pecuniary  consideration  is 
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more  urgent  than  the  regular  redemption  and  discharge  of  the 
puhlic  debt ;  in  none  can  delay  be  more  injurious,  or  an  economy 
of  time  more  valuable." 

The  necessity  of  augmenting  the  public  revenue  in  a  degree 
commensurate  with  the  objects  suggested,  was  likewise  touched 
upon. 

In  concluding  his  speech,  he  endeavored  to  impress  upon  his 
hearers  the  magnitude  of  their  task,  the  important  interests  con- 
fided to  them,  and  the  conscientiousness  that  should  reign  over 
their  deliberations.  "  Without  an  unprejudiced  coolness,  the 
welfare  of  the  government  may  be  hazarded  ;  without  harmony, 
as  far  as  consists  with  freedom  of  sentiment,  its  dignity  may  be 
lost.  But,  as  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  United  States 
will  never^  I  trust,  be  reproached  for  the  want  of  temper  or  of 
candor,  so  shall  not  the  public  happiness  languish  from  the  want 
of  my  strenuous  .and  warmest  co-operation." 

In  a  message  to  both  Houses,  on  the  5th  of  December,  con- 
cerning foreign  relations,  Washington  spoke  feelingly  with  regard 
to  those  with  the  representative  and  executive  bodies  of  France  : 
"  It  is  with  extreme  cpncern  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  person  whom  they  have  unfortunately  appointed 
their  minister  plenipotentiary  here,  have  breathed  nothing  of  the 
friendly  spirit  of  the  nation  which  sent  him ;  tbeir  tendency,  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  to  involve  us  in  war  jibroad,  and  discord 
and  anarchy  at  home.  So  far  as  his  acts,  or  those  of  his  agents, 
have  threatened  our  immediate  commitment  in  the  war,  or  flagrant 
insult  to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  theii-  effect  has  been  counter- 
acted by  the  ordinary  cognizance  of  the  laws,  and  by  an  exertion 
of  the  powers  confided  to  me.  Where  their  danger  was  not  im- 
minent, they  have  been  borne  with,  from  sentiments  of  regard  for 
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his  nation  ;  from  a  sense  of  their  friendship  towards  us  ;  from  a 
conviction,  that  they  would  not  suffer  us  to  remain  long  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  person,  who  has  so  little  respected  our  mutual 
dispositions ;  and,  I  will  add,  from  a  reliance  on  the  firmness  of 
my  fellow-citizens  in  their  principles  of  peace  and  order." 

John  Adams,  speaking  of  this  passage  of  the  message,  says : 
"The  President  has  given  Genet  a  bolt  of  thunder."  He  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  Washington  would  be  supported  in  it 
by  the  two  Houses — ''  although  he  stands  at  present,  as  high  in 
the  admiration  and  confidence  of  the  people  as  ever  he  did,  I  ex- 
pect he  will  find  many  bitter  and  desperate  enemies  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  his  just  judgment  against  Genet.* 

In  fact,  the  choice  of  speaker  showed  that  there  was  a  ma- 
jority often  against  the  administration,  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives ;  yet  it  was  manifest,  from  the  affectio;iate  answer  on 
the  6th,  of  the  two  Houses,  to  Washington's  speech,  and  the  sat- 
isfaction expressed  at  his  re-election,  that  he  was  not  included  in 
the  opposition  which,  from  this  act,  appeared  to  await  his  politi- 
cal system.  The  House  did  justice  to  the  purity  and  patriotism 
of  the  motives  which  had  prompted  him  again  to  obey  the  voice 
of  his  country,  when  called  by  it  to  tlie  Presidential  chair.  "-It 
is  to  virtues  which  have  commanded  long  and  universal  reverence, 
and  services  from  which  have  flowed  great  and  lastifig  benefits, 
that  the  tribute  of  praise  may  be  paid,  without  the  reproach  of 
flattery ;  and  it  is  from  the  same  sources  that  the  fairest  antici- 
pations may  be  derived  in  favor  of  the  public  happiness." 

Notwithstanding  the  popular  ferment  in  favor  of  France,  both 
Houses  seem  to  have  approved  the  course  pursued  by  Washington 

*  Letter  to  Mrs,  Adams.     Life,  vol.  i.,  p.  460. 
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in  regard  to  that  country  ;  and  as  to  his  proclamation  of  neutral- 
ity, while  the  House  approved  of  it  in  guarded  terms,  the  Senate 
pronounced  it  a  "  measure  well-timed  and  wise ;  manifesting  a 
watchful  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  calculated 
to  promote  it." 

Early  in  the  session,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  compliance  with  a  re- 
quisition which  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  had  made,  Feb. 
23d,  1791,  furnished  an  able  and  comprehensive  report  of  the 
state  of  trade  of  the  United  States  with  different  countries ;  the 
nature  and  extent  of  exports  and  imports,  and  the  amount  of 
tonnage  of  the  American  shippiiag :  specifying,  also,  the  various 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  by  which  our  commerce  was  embar- 
rassed, and,  in  some  instances,  almost  ruined.  '•  Two  methods," 
he  said,  "presented  themselves,  by  which  these  impediments 
might  be  removed,  modified,  or  counteracted ;  friendly  arrange- 
ment or  countervailing  legislation.  JP^riendly  arrangements  were 
preferable  with  all  who  would  come  into  them,  and  we  should 
carry  int«  such  arrangements  all  the  liberality  and  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation which  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.  But," 
he  adds,  "  should  any  nation  continue  its,  system  of  prohibitive 
duties  and  regulations,  it  behooves  us  to  protect  our  citizens,  their 
commerce,  and  navigation,  by  counter  prohibitions,  duties,  and 
regulations."  To  effect  this,  he  suggested  a  series  of  legislative 
msasures  of  a  retaliatory  kind.* 

With  this  able  and  elaborate  report,  Jefferson  closed  his  la- 
bors as  Secretary  of  State.  His  last  act  was  a  kind  of  parting 
gun  to  Mr.  Genet.  This  restless  functionary  had,  on  the  20th 
of  December,  sent  to  him  translations  of  the  instructions  given 

*  See  Jeiferson's  Works,  vol.  vii. 
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him  by  tlie  executive  council  of  France ;  desiring  that  the  Presi' 
dent  would  lay  them  officially  More  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  proposing  to  transmit  successively,  other  papers  to  be  laid 
before  them  in  like  manner. 

Jefferson,  on  the  31st  of  December,  informed  Genet  that  he 
had  laid  his  letter  and  its  accompaniments  before  the  President. 
"  I  have  it  in  charge  to  observe,"  adds'  he,  "  that  your  functions 
as  the  missionary  of  a  foreign  nation  here,  are  confined  to  the 
transactions  of  the  affairs  of  your  nation,  with  the  Executive  of ; 
the  United  States ;  that  the  communications  which  are  to  pass 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  .cannot  be  a  sub<^ 
jeot  for  your  interference,  and  that  the  President  must  be  left  to 
judge  for  himself  what  patters  his  duty  or  the  public  good  may 
require  him  to  propose  to  the  deliberations  of  Congress.  I  have, 
therefore, 'the  honor  of  returning  you  the  copies  sent  for  distribu- 
tion, and  of  being,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
'  most  humble  servant." 

Such  was  Jefferson's  dignified  rebuke  of  the  presumptuouB- 
ineddling  of  Genet,  and- indeed  his  whole  course  of  official  pro- 
ceedings with '  that  minister,  notwithstanding  his  personal  in- 
timacy with  him  and  his  strong  French  partialities,  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  approbation.  Genet,  in  fact,  who  had  calculated  on 
Jefferson's  friendship,  charged  him  openly  with  having  a  language 
official  and  a  language  confidential,  but  it  certainly  was  credita- 
ble to  him,  as  a  public  functionary  in  a  place  of  high  trust,  that, 
in  his  official  transactions,  he  could  rise  superior  to  individual 
prejudices  and  partialities,  and  consult  only  the  dignity^  and  in- 
terests of  his  country. 

Washington  had  been  especially  sensible  of  the  talents  and 
integrity  displayed  by  Jefferson  during  the  closing  year  of  his 
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secreta^ygliip,  and  particularly  throughout  this  French  perplexity, 
and. had  recently  made  a  last  attempt,  but  an  unsuccessful  one, 
to  persuade  him  to  remain,  in  the  cabinet. ,  On  the  same  day  with 
his  letter  to  Genet,  Jefferson  addressed  one  to  Washington,  r«- 
miading  him  of  his  having  postponed  his  retirement  from  office 
until  the  end  of  the  annual  year.  :  f'  That  term  being-  now  ar- 
rived," writes  he,  "  and  my  propensities  to  retirement  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  irresistible,  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  resign- 
ing the  oiEce  into  your  hands.  Be  pleased  to  accept  with  it  my 
sincere  thanks  for  all  the  indulgences  which  you  have  been  so 
good  as  to  exercise  towards  me  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
Conscious  that  my  need  of  them  has  been  great,  I  have  still  ever 
found  them  greater,  without  any  other  claim  on  my  part  :than  a 
firm  pursuit  of  what  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  right,  and  a  thor- 
ough disdain  6f  all  means  which  were  not  as  open  and  honor- 
able as  their  object  was  pure.  I  carry  into,  my  retirement  a  lively 
sense  of  your  goodness,  and  shall  continue  gratefully  to  remem- 
ber it." 

The  following  was  Washington's  reply :  "  Since  it  has  been 
impossible  to  prevent  you  to  forego  any  longer  the  indulgence  of 
your  desire  for  private  life,  the  event,  however  anxious  I  am  to 
avert  it,  must  be  submitted , to. 

"But  I  cannot  suffer  you  to. leave  your  station  without  assur- 
ing you,  that  the  opinion  which  I  had  formed  of  your  integrity 
and  talents,  and  which  dictated  your  original  nomination,  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  fullest  experience,  and  that  both  have  been 
eminently  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty." 

The  place  thus  made  vacant  in  the  cabinet  was  filled  by  Mr- 
Edmund  Kandolph,  whose  oflSce  of  Attorney  General  was  conferred 
on  Mr.  William  Bradford,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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No  one  seemed  to  throw  off  the  toils  of  oflBce  with  more  delight 
than  Jefferson :  or  to  betake  himself  with  more  devotion  to  the 
simple  occupations  of  rm-al  life.  It  was  his  boast,  in  a  letter  to 
a»  friend  written  some  time  after  his  return  to  Monticello,  that  he 
had  seen  no  newspaper  since  he  had  left  Philadelphia,  and  he  be- 
lieved he -should  never  take  another  newspaper  of  any  sort.  "I 
think  it  is  Montaigne,"  writes  he,  "  who  has  said,  that  ignorance 
is  the  softest  pillow  on  which  a  man  can  rest  his  head.  I  am 
sure  it  is  true  as  to  everything  political,  and  shall  endeavor  to  es- 
trange myself  to  every  thing  of  that  character."  Yet  the  very 
next  sentence  shows  the  lurking  of  the  old  party  feud.  "I  ii». 
dulge  myself  in  one  political  topic  only — that  is,  in  declaring  to 
my*  countrymen  the  shameless  corruption  of  a  portion  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  first  and  second  Congresses,  and  their  implicit 
devotion  to  the  treasury."  * 

We  subjoin  his  comprehensive  character  of  Washington,  the 
result  of  long  observation  and  cabinet  experience,  and  written  in 
after  years,  when  there  was  no  temptation  to  insincere  eulogy : 

"His  integrity  was  most  pure;  his  justice  the  most  inflexible 
I  have  ever  known;  no -motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity, , of 
friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was, 
indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great 
man." 

*  Letter  to  E.  Randolph.     Works,  iv.  lOS. 
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FORCE   PROPOSED    FOR    THE   PROTECTION    OF    COMMEKOE  AGAINST  PIRATICAL 
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EXCITEMENT   AT    "  BKITISH     SPOLIATIONS" PARTISANS    OF    FRANCE    IN    THE 
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HOPES  OF  RECONCILIATION THE  WAR  CRY  UPPERMOST — WASHINGTON  DE- 
TERMINES TO  SEND  A  SPECIAL  ENVOY  TO  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT — 
JEFFERSON'S    LETTER    TO    TENCH    COXE. 

Public  affairs  were  becoming  more  and  more  complicated,  and 
events  in  Europe  were  full  of  gloomy  portent.  "  The  news  of 
this  evening,"  writes  John  Adams  to  his  wife,  oa  the  9th  of 
January,  "  is,  that  the  queen  of  France  is  no  more.  When  will 
savages  be  satisfied  with  blood  ?  No  prospect  of  peace  in  Europe, 
therefore  none  of  internal  harmony  in  T^merica.  We  cannot  well 
be  in  a  more  disagreeable  situation  than  we  are  with  all  Europe, 
with  all  Indians,  and  with  all  Barbary  rovers.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  Continent  is  in  constant  opposition  to  the  other,  and  the 
President's  situation,  which  is  highly  responsible,  is  very  distress^ 
ing." 

Adams  speaks  of  having  had  two  hours'  conversation  with 
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Washington  alone  in  his  cabinet,  but  intimates  that  he  could  not 
reveal  the  purport  of  it,  even)  by  a  hint ;  it  had  satisfied  him, 
however,  of  Washington's  earnest  desire  to  do  right ;  his  close 
application  to  discover  it,  and  his  deliberate  and  compreheasivo 
view  of  our  affairs  with  all  the  world.  "  The  anti-federalists  and 
the  Frenchified  zealots,"  adds  Adams,  "  have  nothing  now  to  do 
that  I  can  conceive  of,  but  to  ruin  his  character,  destroy  his  peace, 
and  injure  his  health.  He  supports  all  their  attacks  with  firm- 
ness, and  his  health  appears  to  be  very  good."* 

The  report  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  commercial  intercourse,  was 
soon  taken  up  in  the  House  in  a  committee  of  the  whole.  A 
series  of  resolutions  based  on  it,  and  relating  to  the  privileges 
and  restrictions  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  were  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Madison,  and  became  the  subject  of  a  warm  and 
acrimonious  debate.  The  report  upheld  the  policy  of  turning  the 
course  of  trade  from  England  to  France,  by  discriminations  in 
favor  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  resolutions  were  to  the  same  purport. 
The  idea  was  to  oppose  commercial  resistance  to  commercial  in- 
jury ;  to  enforce  a  perfect  commercial  equality  by  retaliating  im- 
positions, assuming  that  the  commercial  system  of  Great  Britain 
was  hostile  to  the  United  States — a  position  strongly  denied  by 
some  of  the  debaters. 

Though,  the  subject  was,  or  might  seem  to  be,  of  a  purely 
commercial  nature,  it  was  inevitably  mixed  up  with  political^ con- 
siderations, according  as  a  favorable  inclination  to  England  or 
France  was  apprehended.  The  debate  waxed  warm  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  strong  infusion  of  bitterness.  Fisher  Ames  stig- 
matized the  resolutions  as  having  French  stamped  upon  _the  very 

f 

*  Life  of  John  Adams,  vo..  i.,  p.  461. 
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face  of  them.  Whereupon,  Colonel  Parker  of  Virginia,  wished 
that  there  were  a  stamp  on  the  forehead  of  every  one  to  designate 
whether  he  were  for  France  or  England.  For  himself,  he  would 
not  ,be  silent  and  hear  that  nation  abused,  to  whom  America  was 
indebted  for  her  rank  as  a  nation.  There  was  a  burst  of  applause 
in  the  gallery ;  but  the  indecorum  was  rebuked  by  the  galleries 
being  cleared. 

The  debate,  which  had  commenced  on  the  13th  of  January, 
(1794,)  was  protracted  to  the  3d  of  February,  when  the  question 
being  taken  on  the  first  resolution,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  only  five,'  so  nearly  were  parties  divided.  The  further  con- 
sideration of  the  remaining  resolutions  was  postponed  to  March, 
when  it  was  resumed,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  new  complexion 
of  affairs,  was  suspended  without  a  decision. 

The  next  legislative  movement  was  also  productive  of  a  warm 
debate,  though  connected  with  a  subject  which  appealed  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  natioB.  Algerine  'corsairs  had  captured 
eleven  American*  merchant  vessels,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
prisoners,  and  the  regency  manifested  a  disposition  for  further 
outrages.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  proposing  a  force 
of  six  frigates,  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
against  the  cruisers  of  this  piratical  power.  The  bill  met  with 
strenuous  opposition.  The  force  wOuld  require  time  to  prepare 
it ;  and  would  then  be  insufficient.  It  might  be  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  large  permanent  navy  and  a  great  public  debt. 
It  jvould'-  be  cheaper  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Algiers  with 
money,  as  was  done  by  other  nations  of  superior  maritime  force, 
or  to  purchase  the  protection  of  those  nations.  It  seems  hardly 
credible  at  the  present  day,  that  such  policy  could  have  been 
urged  before  an  American  Congress,  without  provoking  a  burst 
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of  scorn  and  indignation ;  yet  it  was  heard  without  any  emotion 
of  the  kind ;  and,  though  the  bill  was  eventually  passed  by  both 
Houses,  it  was  but  by  a  small  majority.  It  received  the  hearty 
assent  of  the  President. 

In  the  course  of  this  Bession,  fresh  instances  had  come  before 
the  government  of  the  mischievous  activity  and  audacity  of 
Genet ;  showing  that,  not  content  with  compromising  the  neu- 
trality of  the  United  States  at  sea,  he  was  attempting  to  endanger 
it  by  land.  From  documents  received,  it  appeared  that  in  Novem- 
ber he  had  sent  emissaries  to  Kentucky,  to  enroll  American  citizens 
in  an  expedition  ag^nst  New  Orleans,  and  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions ;  furnishing  them  with  blank  commissions  for  the  purpose.* 
It  was  an  enterprise  in  which  the  adventurous  people  of  that  State 
were  ready  enough  to  embark,  through  enthusiasm  for  the  French 
nation  and  impatience  at  the  delay  of  Spain  to  open  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  Another  expedition  was  to  proceed  against , 
the  Floridas ;  men  for  the  purpose  to  be  enlisted  at  the  South,  to 
rendezvous  in  Georgia,  and  to  be  aided  by  a  body  of  Indians  and 
by  a  French  fleet,  should  one  arrive  on  the  coast. 

A  proclamation  from  Grovernor  Moultrie  checked  all  such  en- 
listments in  South  Carolina,  but  brought  forth  a  letter  from  Genet 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  denying  that  he  had  endeavored  to  raise  an 
armed  force  in  that  State  for  the  service  of  the  republic :  "  At 
the  same  time,"  adds  he,  "  I  am  too  frank  to  conceal  from  you 
that,  authorized  by  the  French  nation  to  deliver  brevets  to  such 
of  your  fellow-citizens  who  feel  animated  by  a  desire  to  serve  the 
fairest  of  causes,  J  have  accorded  them  to  several  brave  republi- 
cans of  South  Carolina,  whose  intention  appeared  to  me  to  be,  in 

*  American  State  Papers,  ii.  36. 
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expatriating  themselves,  to  go  among  the  tribes  of  independent 
Indians,  ancient  Mends  and  allies  of  France,  to  inflict,  if  they 
could,  in  concert  with  them,  the  harm  to  Spaniards  and  English- 
men, which  the  governments  of  those  two  nations  had  the  base- 
ness to  do  for  a  long  time  to  your  fellow-citizens,  under  the  name 
of  these  savages,  the  same  as  they  have  done  recently  under  that 
of  the  Algerines.''  ^ 

Documents  relating  to  these  transactions  were  communicated 
to  Congress  by  Washington,  early  in  January.  But,  though  the 
expedition  set  on  foot  in  South  Carolina  had  been  checked,  it  was 
subsequently  reported  that  the  one  in  Kentucky  against  Louisiana, 
was  stiU  in  progress  and  about  to  descend  the  Ohio. 

These  schemes  showed  such  determined  purpose,  on  the  part 
of  Genet,  to  undermine  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  that 
Washington,  without  waiting  a  reply  to  the  demand  for  his  re- 
pall,  resolved  to  keep  no  further  terms  with  that  headlong  diplomat. 
The  dignity,  possibly  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  depended 
upon  immediate  measures. 

In  a  cabinet  council  it  was  determined  to  supersede  Genet's 
diplomatic  functions,  deprive  him  of  the  consequent  privileges, 
and  arrest  his  person ;  a  message  to  Congress,  avowing  such  de- 
termination, was  prepared,  but  at  this  critical  juncture  came 
despatches  from  Gouverneur  Morris,  announcing  Genet's  recall. 

The  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  had,  in  fact,  reprobated 
the  conduct  of  Genet  as  unauthorized  by  his  instructions  affd 
deserving  of  punishment,  and  Mr.  Fauchet,  secretary  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Fauchet 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  February. 

About  this  time  vigilance  was,  required  to  guard  against 
wrongs  from  an  opposite  quarter.     We  have  noticed  the  orders 
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issued  by  Great  Britain  to  her  cruisers  in  June,  1T93,  and  the 
resentment  thereby  excited  in  the  United  States.  On  the  6th  of 
the  following  month  of  November,  she  had  given  them  additional 
instructions  to  detain  all  vessels  laden  with  the  produce  of  any 
colony  belonging  to  France,  or  carrying  supplies  to  any  such 
colony,  and  to  bring  them,  with  their  cargoes,  to  British  ports, 
for  adjudication  in  the  British  courts  of  admiralty. 

CSiptiires  of  American  vessels  were  taking  place  in  consequence 
of  these  orders,  and  heightening  public  irritation.  They  were 
considered  indicative  of  determined  hostility  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  they  produced  measures  in  Congress  preparatory  to 
an  apprehended  state  of  war.  An  embargo  was  laid,  prohibiting 
all  trade  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  place  for  the 
space  of  thirty  days,  and  vigorous  preparations  for  defence  were 
adopted  with  but  little  opposition. 

On  the  27th  of  Marchj  resolutions  were  moved  that  all  debts 
due  to  British  subjects  be  sequestered  and  paid  into  the  treasury, 
as  a  fund  to  indemnify  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  depre- 
dations sustained  from  British  cruisers,  and  that  all  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  be  interdicted  until  she  had  made  compen- 
sation for  these  injuries,  and  until  she  should  make  surrender  of 
the  Western  posts. 

The  popular  excitement  was  intense.  Meetings  were  held  on 
the  subject  of  British  spoliations.  '  Peace  or  war '  was  the  ab- 
sorbing question.  The  partisans  of  France  were  now  in  the 
ascendant.  It  was  scouted  as  pusillanimous  any  longer  to  hold 
terms  with  England.  "  No  doubt,"  said  they,  "  she  despises  tlie 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  as  an  evidence  of  timidity ;  every  mo- 
tive of  self-respect  calls  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  show 
a  proper  spirit." 
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It  was  suggested  that  those  who  were  in  favor  of  resisting 
British  aggressions  should  mount  the  tri-colored  cockade;  and 
forthwith  it  was  mounted  by  many ;  while  a  democratic  society 
was  formed  to  correspond  with  the  one  at  Philadelphia,  and  aid 
in  giving  effect  to  these  popular  sentiments. 

While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  inflammable  state,  Wash- 
ington received  advices  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  American  min- 
ister in  London,  informing  him  that  the  British  ministry  had 
issued  instructions  to  the  commanders  of  armed  vessels,  revoking 
those  of  the  6th  of  November,  1793.  Lord  Grenville  also,  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Pinckney,  had  explained  the  real  motives 
for  that  order,  showing  that,  however  oppressive  in  its  execution, 
it  had  not  been  intended  for  the  special  vexation  of"  American 
commerce. 

^V^ashington  laid  Pinckney's  letter  before  Congress  on  the  4th 
of  April.  It  had  its  effect  on  both  parties  ;  federalists  saw  in  it 
a  chance  of  accommodating  difficulties,  and,  therefore,  opposed  all 
measures  calculated  to  irritate ;  the  other  party  did  not  j)res8 
their  belligerent  propositions  to  an/  immediate  decision,  but 
showed  no  solicitude  to  avoid  a  rupture. 

Jefferson,  though  reputed  to  be  the  head  of  the  French  party, 
avowed  in  a  letter  to  Madison  his  hope  that  war  would  not  result, 
but  that  justice  would  be  obtained  in  a  peaceable  way  ;*  and  ho 
repeats  the  hope  in  a  subsequent  letter.  "  My  countrymen," 
writes  he,  "  are  groaning  under  the  insults  of  Great  Britain.  I 
hope  some  means  will  turn  up  of  reconciling  our  faith  and  honor 
with  peace.  I  confess  to  you,  I  have  seen  enough  of  one  war 
never  to  wish  to  see  another."  j 

*  Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  102. 

f  lb.  vol.  iv.,  p.  104,     Letter  to  John  Adams. 
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"  'Tis  as  great  an  error,"  writes  Hamilton,  at  the  same  tinie, 
"  for  a  nation  to  overrate  as  to  underrate  itself.  Presumption  is 
as  great  a  fault  as  timidity.  'Tis  our  error  to  overrate  ourselves 
and  underrate  Great  Britain  ;  we  forget  how  little  we  can  annoy, 
how  much  we  may  be  annoyed."* 

The  war  cry,  however,  is  too  obvious  a  means  of  popular  ex- 
citement to  be  readily  given  up.  Busy  partisans  saw  that  the 
feeling  of  the  populace  was  belligerent,  and  every  means  were 
taken  by  the  press  and  the  democratic  societies  to  exasperate  this 
feeling ;  according  to  them  the  crisis  called,  not  for  moderation, 
but  for  decision,  for  energy.  Still,  to  adhere  to  a  neutral  posi-' 
tion,  would  argue  tameness^-cowardiee !  Washington,  however. 
was  too  morally  brave  to  be, clamored  out  of  his  wise  moderation 
by  such  taunts.  He  resolved  to  prevent  a  war  if  possible,  by  an" 
appeal  to  British  justice,  to  be  made  through  a  special  envoy, 
who  should  represent  to  the  British  government  the  injuries 
we  had  sustained  from  it  in  various  ways,  and  should  urge  iii- 
demnification. 

The  measure  was  decried  by  the  party  favorable  to  France, 
as  an  undue  advance  to  the  British  government ;  but  they  werei 
still  more  hostile  to  it  when  it  was  rumored  that  Hamilton  was  to 
be  chosen  for  the  mission.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  addressed  a  strong  letter  to  the  President,  deprecating 
the  mission,  but  especially  the  reputed  choice  of  the  envoy._ 
James  Monroe,  also,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Senate,  re- 
monstrated against  the  nomination  of  Hamilton,  as  injurious 
to  the  public  interest,  and  to  the  interest  of  Washington  him- 
self, and  offered  to  explain  his  reasons  to  the  latter  in  »  private 
interview. 

*  Hamilton's  Works,  It.  628. 
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Washinj^ton  (.leclined  the  interview,  but  requested  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, if  possessed  of  any  facts  which  would  disqualify  Mr.  Hamilton 
for  the  mission,  to  communicate  them  to  him  in  writing. 

"  Colonel  Hamilton  and  others  have  been  mentioned,"  adds 
he,  "but  no  one  is  yet  absolutely  decided  upon  in  my  ipind. 
But  as  mich  will  depend,  among  other  things,  upon  the  abilities 
of  the  pe/son  sent,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try, and  as  I  alone  am  responsible  for  a  proper  nomination,  it 
certainly  behooves  me  to  name  such  a  one  as,  in  my  judgment, 
combines  the  requisites  for  a  mission  so  peculiarly  interesting  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  this  country." 

Hamilton,  however,  aware  of  the  "collateral  obstacles"  which 
existed  with  respect  to  himself,  had  resolved  to  advise  Washing- 
ton to  drop  him  from  the  consideration  and  to  fix  upon  another 
character ;  and  recommended'  John  Jay,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  man  whom  it  would  be  advisable  to  send. 
"  I  think,"  writes  he,  "  the  business  would  have  the  best  chance 
possible  in  his  hands,  and  I  flatter  myself,  that  his  mission  would 
issue  in  a  manner  that  would  produce  the  most '  important  good 
to  the  nation."  *  / 

-  Mr.  Jay  was  the  person  ultimately  chosen.  Washington,  in 
his  message,  thus  nominating  an  additional  envoy  to  GTreat  Brit- 
ain, expressed  undiminished  confidence  in  the  minister  actually 
in  London.  "  But  a  mission  like  this,"  observes  he,  "  while  it 
corresponds  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  will  announce  to 
the  world  a  solicitude  for  a  friendly  adjustment  of  our  complaints 
:and  a  reluctance  to  hostility.  Going  immediately  from  the 
United  States,  such  an  envoy  will  carry  with  him  a  full  knowl- 

*  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  631. 
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edge  of  the  existing  temper  and  sensibility  of  our  country,  and 
will  thus  be  taught  to  vindicate  our  rights  with  firmness,  and  to 
cultivate  peace  with  sincerity," 

The  nomination  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  ten  Senators. 

By  this  sudden  and  decisive  measure  Washington  sought  to 
stay  the  precipitate  impulses  of  public  passion ;  to  give  time  to 
put  the  country  into  a  complete  state  of  defence,  and  to  provide 
such  other  measures  as  might  be  necessary  if  negotiation,  in  a 
reasonable  time,  should  prove  unsuccessful.* 

Notwithstanding  the  nomination  of  the  envoy,  the  resolution 
to  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  was  only  lost  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Yice  President,  which  was  given,  according  to  general 
belief,  "  not  from  a  disinclination  to  the  ulterior  expedience  of 
the  measure,  but  from  a  desire,"  previously,  "  to  try  the  effect  of 
negotiation."  f 

While  Washington  was  thus  endeavoring  to  steer  the  vessel 
of  State,  amid  the  surges  and  blasts  which  were  threatening  on 
every  side,  Jefferson,  who  had  hauled  out  of  the  storm,  writes 
serenely  from  his  retirement  at  Monticello,  to  his  friend  Tench 
Coxe  at  Paris : 

"  Your  letters  give  a  comfortable  view  of  French  affairs,  and 
later  events  seem  to  confirm  it.  Over  the  foreign  powers,  I  am 
convinced  they  will  triumph  completely,  and  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  that  triumph,  and  the  consequent  disgrace  of  the  invading 
tyrants,  is  destined,  in  order  of  events,  to  kindle  the  wrath  of 
Europe  against  those  who  have  dared  to  embroil  them  in  such 


*  Letter  to  Edmund  Randolph.     Writings,  x.  403. 
f  Washington  to  Tobias  Lear,  Writings,  x.  401. 
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wickedness,  and  to  bring,  at  length,  kings,  nobles,  and  priests, 
to  the  scaffolds  which  they  have  been  so  long  deluging  with 
human  blood.  I  am  still  warm  whenever  I  think  of  these  scoun- 
drels, though  I  do  it  as  seldom  as  I  can,  preferring  infinitely  to 
contemplate  the  tranquil  growth  of  my  lucerne  and  potatoes.  I 
have  so  completely  withdrawn  myself  from  these  spectacles  of 
usurpation  and  misrule,  that  I  do  not  take  a  single  newspaper, 
nor  read  one  a  month  ;  and  I  feel  myself  infinitely  the  happier 
for  it."  * 

•  Works,  iv.  lOil 
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TAMES  MONnOB  APPOINTED  MIOTSTER  TO  FRANCE  IN  PLACE  OP  GOUVEESEDI 
MORRIS  RECALLED HIS  RECEPTION PENNSYLVANIA  INSUBRBCTION PROC- 
LAMATION   OF   WASHINGTON PERSEVERANCE    OF   THE  INSURGENTS SECOND 

PROCLAMATION THE   PRESIDENT  PROCEEDS  AGAINST  THEM GENERAL  MOR- 
GAN  LAWRENCE     LEWIS WASHINGTON     ARRANGES   A    PLAN     OF    MILITARY 

OPERATIONS — RETURNS    TO     PHILADELPHIA,    LEAVING     LEE    IN    COMMAND 

SUBMISSION   OF     THE   INSURGENTS THE   PRESIDENT'S    LETTER   ON   THE   SUB- 
JECT  TO   JAV,    MINISTER    AT   LONDON. 

The  French  government  having  so  promptly  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  American  government  in  recalling  citizen  Genet, 
requested,  as  an  act  of  reciprocity,  the  recall  of  Gouverneur  Morris, 
whose  political  sympathies  were  considered  highly  aristocratical. 
The  request  was  granted  accordingly,  but  Washington,  in  a  letter 
to  Morris,  notifying  him  of  his  being  superseded,  assured  him  of 
his  own  undiminished  confidence  and  friendship. 

James  Monroe,  who  was  appointed  in  his  place,  arrived  at 
Paris  in  a  moment  of  great  reaction.  Robespierre  had  termi- 
nated his  bloody  career  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  reign  of  terror 
was  at  an  end.  The  new  minister  from  the  United  States  was 
received  in  public  by  the  Convention.  The  sentiments  expressed 
by  Monroe  on  delivering  his  credentials,  were  so  completely  in 
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unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  that  the  President  of  the 
Convention  embraced  him  with  emotionj  and  it  was  decreed  that 
the  American  and  French  flags  should  be  entwined  and  hung  up 
in  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  in  sign  of  the-union  and  friendship 
of  the  two  republics. 

Chiming  in  with  the  popular  impulse,  Monroe  presented  the 
American  flag  to  the  Convention,  on  the  part  of  his  country.  It 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  decree  was  passed,  that  the 
national  flag  of  France  should  be  transmitted  in  return,  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  in  the  mean  time,  was  becoming  painfully  aware 
that  censorious  eyes  at  home  were  keeping  a  watch  upon  his  ad- 
ministration, and  censorious  tongues  and  pens  were  ready  to 
cavil  at  every  measure.  "  The  affairs  of  this  country  cannot  go 
wrong,"  writes  he  ironically  to  Gouverneur  Morris ;  "  there  are 
so  many  watchful  gvardians  of  them,  and  such  infallible  guides, 
that  no  one  is  at  a  loss  for  a  director  at  every  turn." 

This  is  almost  the  only  instance  of  irony  to  be  found  in  his 
usually  plain,  direct  correspondence,  and  to  us  is  mournfully  sug- 
gestive of  that  soreness  and  weariness  of  heart  with  which  he  saw 
his  conscientious  policy  misunderstood '  or  misrepresented,  and 
himself  becoming  an  object  of  party  hostility. 

Within  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  on  account  of  the 
excise  law.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  riotous  opposition 
this  law  had  experienced.  Bills  of  indictment  had  been  found 
against  some  of  the  rioters.  The  marshal,  when  on  the  way  to 
serve  the  processes  issued  by  the  court,  was  fired  upon  by  armed 
men,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  was  subsequently 
seized  and  compelled  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties. 
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The  house  of  General  Nevil,  inspector  of  the  revenue,  was  assail- 
ed, but  the  assailants  were  repulsed.  They  assembled  in  greater 
numbers ;  the  magistrates  and  militia  officers  shrank  from  inter- 
fering, lest  it  should  -provoke  a  general  insurrection ;  a  few  regu- 
lar soldiers  were  obtained  from  the  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt.  There 
was  a  parley.  The  insurgents  demanded  that  the  inspector  and 
his  papers  should  be  given  up ;  and  the  soldiers  march  out  of  the 
house  and  ground  their  arms.  The  demand  being  refused,  the 
house  was  attacked,  the  outhouses  set  on  fire,  and  the  garrison 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  marshal  and  inspector  finally 
escaped  out  of  the  country  5  descended  the  Ohio,  and,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  found  their  way  to  the  seat  of  government ;  bring, 
ing  a  lamentable  tale  of  their  misadventures. 

Washington  deprecated  the  result  of  these  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings. "  If  the  laws  are  to  be  so  trampled  upon  with  impuni- 
ty," said  he,  "and  a  minority,  a  small  one  too,  is  to  dictate  to 
the  majority,  there  is  an  end  put,  at  one  stroke,  to  republican 
government." 

It  was  intimated  that  the  insurgent  district  could  bring  seven 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  Delay  would  only  swell  the  grow- 
ing disaffection.  On  the  7th  of  August  Washington  issued  a 
proclamation,  warning  the  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  declaring 
that  if  tranquillity  were  not  restored  before  the  1st  of  September, 
force  would  be  employed  to  compel  submission  to  the  laws.  To 
show  that  this  was  not  an  empty  threat,  he,  on  the  same  day, 
made  a  requisition  on  the  governors  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  for  militia  to  compose  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men ;  afterwards-  augmented  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  (Light-Horse  Harry 
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Lee),  he  says :  "I  consider  this  insurrection  as  the  &st  formida- 
ble fruit  of  the  Democratic  Societies,  brought  forth,  I  believe,  too 
prematurely  for  their  own  views,  which  may  contribute  to  the 
annihilation  of  them. 

"That  these  societies  were  instituted  by  the  artful  and  design- 
mg  members  (many  of  their  body,  I  have  no  doubt,  mean  well, 
but  know  little  of  the  real  plan),  primarily  to  sow  among  the 
people  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  government,  by 
destroying  all  confidence  in  the  administration  of  it,  and  that  these 
doctrines  have  been  budding  and'blowing  ever  since,  is  not  new 
to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  their  leaders, 
and  has  been  attentive  to  their  manoeuvres.  I  early  gave  it  as  my 
opinion  to  the  confidential  characters  around  nae,  that  if  these  so- 
cieties were  not  counteracted  (not  by  prosecutions,  the  ready  way 
to  make  them  grow  stronger),  or  did  not  fall  into  disesteem  from 
the  knowledge  of  their  origin,  and  the  views  with  which  they  had 
been  instituted  by  their  father.  Genet,  for  purposes  well  known  to 
the  government,  they  would  shake  the  government  to  its  founds-- 
tion." 

The  insurgents  manifesting  a  disposition  to  persevere  in  their 
rebellious  conduct,  the  President  issued  a  second  proclamation  on 
the  25th  of  September,  describing  in  forcible  terms,  the  perverse 
and  obstinate  spirit  with  which  the  lenient  propositions  of  govern- 
ment had  been  met,  and  declaring  his  fixed  purpose  to  reduce  the 
refractory  to  obedience.  Shortly  after  this  he  left  Philadelphia 
for  Carlisle,  to  join  the  army,  then  on  its  march  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  in  the.  western  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Just  as  Washington  was  leaving  Philadelphia,  a  letter  was 
put  into  his  hands  from  Major-General  Morgan.  The  proclama' 
tion  had  roused  the  spirit  of  that  revolutionary  veteran.     He  was 
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on  his  way,  he  wrote,  to  join  the  expedition  against  the  insur- 
gents, having  command  of  a  division  of  the  Virginia  militia,  of 
which  General  Lee  was  commander-in-chief. 

Washington  replied  from  Carlisle  to  his  old  companion  in 
arms :  "  Although  I  regret  the  ofxasioii  which  has  called  you  into' 
the  field,  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  are  there ;  and  it  is  probable  I  may 
meet  you  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  I  shall  proceed  as  soon  aa 
I  see  the  troops  at  this  rendezvous  in  condition  to  advance.  At 
that  place,  or  at  Bedford,  my  ulterior  resolution  must  be  taken, 
either  to  advance  with  the  troops  into  the  insurgent  counties  of 
this  State,  or  to  return  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
Congress  the  3d  of  next  month. 

"  Imperious  circumstances  alone  can  justify  my  absence  from 
the  seat  of  government,  whilst  Congress  are  in  session ;  biit  if 
these,  from  the  disposition  of  the  people  in  the  refractory  counties, 
and  the  state  of  the  information  I  expect  to  receive  at  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  should  appear  to  exist,  the  less  must  yield  to  the 
greater  duties  of  my  ofiice,  and  I  shall  cross  the  mountains  with 
the  troops ;  if  not,  I  shall  place  the  command  of  the  conibined 
force  under  the  orders  of  Governor  Lee  of  Virginia,  and  repair  to 
the  seat  of  government." 

We  will  here  note  that  Lawrence  Lewis,  a  son  of  Washing- 
ton's sister,  Mrs.  Fielding  Lewis,  having  caught  the  spirit  of  arms, 
accompanied  Morgan  as  aide-de-camp,  on  this  expedition.  The 
prompt  zeal  with  which  he  volunteered  into  the  service  of  his 
country  was,  doubtless;  highly  satisfactory  to  his  uncle,  with 
whom,  it  will  be  seen,  he  was  a  great  favorite. 

On  the  9th  of  October  Washington  writes  from  Carlisle  to . 
the  Secretarj'  of  State :    "  The  insurgents  are  alarmed,  but  not 
yet  brought  to  their  proper  senses.     Every  means  is  devised  by 
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them  and4,heir  friends  and  associates,  to  induce  a  belief  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  troops  crossing  the  mountains ;  although 
we  have  information,  at  the  same  time,  that  part  of  the  people 
there  are  obliged  to  embody  themselves,  to  repel  the  insults  of 
another  part." 

On  the  10th,  the  Pennsylvania  troops  set  out  from  Carlisle 
for  their  rendezvous  at  Bedford,  and  Washington  proceeded  to 
Williamsport,  thence  to  go,  on  to  Fort  Cumberland,  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  troops.  He  arrived  at  the 
latter  place  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  found  a  respectable  force 
assembled  from  those  States,  and  learnt  that  fifteen  hundred  more 
from  Virginia  were  at  hand.  All  accounts  agreed  that  the  insur- 
gents were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  serious  appearance  of  things, 
"  I  believe,''  writes  Washington,  "  the  eyes  of  all  the  well-dis- 
posed people  of  this  qountry  will  soon  be  opened,  and  that  they 
will  clearly  see  the  tendency,  if,  not  the  design,  of  the  leader  of 
these  self-created  societies.  As  far  as  I  have  heard  them  spoken 
of,  it  is  with  strong  reprobation." 

,  At  Bedford  he  arranged  matters  and  settled  a  plan  of  military 
operations.  The  Governors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  their  respective  States, 
but  Governor  Lee  was  to  have  the  general  command.  This  done, 
Washington  prepared  to  shape  his  course  for  Philadelphia — "  but 
not,"  says  he  indignantly,  "because  the  impertinence  of  Mr. 
Bache,  or  his  correspondent,  has  undertaken  to  pronounce  that  I 
oannot,  constitutionally,  command  the  army,  whilst  Congress  is  in 
session." 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Lee,  on  leaving  him  in  command,  he 

Tconveyed  to  the  army  the  very  high  sense  he  entertained  "  of  the 

enlightened  and  patriotic  zeal  for  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
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which  had  led  them  cheerfully  to  C[uit  their  families,  homes,  and 
the  comforts  of  private  life,  to  undertake,  and  thus  far  to  per- 
form, a  long  afid  fatiguing  march,  and  to  encounter  and  endure 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  military  life." 

"N"i)  citizen  of  the  United  States,"  observes  he,  "can  ever  be 
engaged  in  a  service  more  important  to  their  country.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  to  consolidate  and  to  preserve  the  blessings  of 
that  revolutipn  which,  at  much  expense  of  blood  and  treasure, 
constituted  us  a  free  and  independent  nation." 

His  parting  admonition  is — "  that  every  officer  and  soldier 
will  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  he  comes  to  support  the  laws, 
and  that  it  would  be  peculiarly  nnbecomihg  in  him  to  be,  in  any 
way,  the  infractor  of  them ;  that  the  essential  principles  of  a  free 
gdvernncnt  confine  the  province  of  the  military  when  called 
forth  On  such  occasions,  to  these  two  objects :  first,  to  combat 
and  subdue  all  who  may  be  found  in  arms  in  opposition  to  the 
national  will  and  authority ;  secondly,  to  aid  and  support  thfe 
civil  magistrates  in  bringing  offenders  to  justice.  The  dispelnsa^ 
tion  of  this  justice  belongs  to  the  civil  magistrates ;  and  let  it  ever 
be  our  pride  and  our  glory  to  leave  the  sacred  deposit  there  in- 
violate." 

Washington  pushed  on  for  Philadelphia,  through  deep 'roads 
and  a  three  days'  rain,  and  arrived  there  about  the  last  of  Octo. 
b^r.  Governor  Lee  matched  with  the  troops  in  two  divisions, 
amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  into  the  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  great  military  array  .extinguished  at  once 
the  kindling  elements  of  a  civil  war,  "  by  making  resistance  des- 
perate." At  the  approach  of  so  overwhelming  a  force  the  insur- 
gents laid  down  their  arms,  and  gave  assurance  of  submission,  and 
craved  the  clemency  of  government.     It  was  extended  to  them. 
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A  few  were  tried  for  treason,  but  were  not  convicted ;  but  as 
some  spirit  of  discontent  was  still  manifest,  Major-General  Mor-  ' 
gan  was  stationed .  with  a  detachment  for  the  winter,  in  the  dis- 
affected region. 

The  paternal  care  with  which  Washington  watched,  at  all 
times,  over  the  welfare  of  the  country,  was  manifested  in  a  letter 
to  General  Hamilton,  who  had  remained  with  the  army.  "  Press 
the  Governors  to.be  pointed, in  ordering  the  officers  under  their 
respective  commands  to  march  back  with  their  respective  corps; 
and  to  see  that  the  inhabitants  meet  with  no  disgraceful  insults 
or  injuries  from  them." 

It  must  have  been  a  proud  satisfaction  to  Washington  to  have 
put  down,  without  an  effiision  of  blood,  an  insurrection  which,  at 
one  tipie,  threatened  such  serious  consequences.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Jayj  who  had  recently  gone  minister  to  England,  he  writes : 
"  The  insurrection  in  the  western  counties  of  this  State  will  be 
represented  differently,  according  to  the  wishes  of  some  and  the 
prejudices  of  others,  who  may  exhibit  it  as  an  evidence  of  what 
has  been  predicted,  '  that  we  are  unable '  to  govern  ourselves.' 
Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  am  happy  in  gi^ving  it  to  you  as 
the  general  opinion,  that  this  event,  having  happened  at  the  tim°. 
it  did,  was  fortunate,  although  it  will  be  attended  with  conader- 
able  expense."  -  "^ 

After  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  '  self-created  societies' 
who  were  laboring  to  effect  some  revolution  in  the  government, 
were  the  fomenters  of  these  western  disturbances,  he  adds  :  "  It 
has  afforded  an  occasion  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  show 
their  abhorrence  of  the  result  and  their  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws ;  for  I  believe  that  five  times  the  number  of 
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militia  that  was  required,  would  have  come  forward,  if  it  had  been 
necessary,  in  support  of  them. 

"  The  spirit  which  blazed  out  on  this  occasion,  as  soon  as  the 
object  was  fully  understood  and  the  lenient  measures  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  made  known  to  the  people,  deserves  to  be  com- 
municated. There  are  instances  of  general  officers  going  at  the 
head  of  a  single  troop,  and  of  light  companies ;  of  field  officers, 
when  they  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  found  no  com- 
mand for  them  in  that  grade,  turning  into  the  ranks  and  proceed- 
ing as  private  soldiers,  under  their  own  <j8.ptains ;  and  of  numbers 
possessing  the  first  fortunes  in  the  country,  standing  in  the  ranks 
as  private  men,  and  marching  day  by  day,  with  their  knapsacks 
and  haversacks  at .  their  backs,  sleeping  on  straw  with  a  single 
blanket  in  a  soldier's  tent,  during  th6  frosty  nights  which  we 
have  had,  by  way  of  example  to  others.  Nay,  more,  many  young 
Quakers,  of  the  first  families,  character,  and  property,  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  elders,  have  turned  into  the  ranks  and  marched 
with  the  troops. 

"  These  things  have  terrified  the  insurgents,  who  had  no  con- 
ception that  such  a  spirit  prevailed ;  but  while  the  thunder  only 
rumbled  at  a  distance,  were  boasting  of  their  strength  and  wish- 
ing for  and  threateninf  the  militia  h^  turns  •  intimating  that  the 
arms  they  should  take  .rem  jaenx  wouad  sooi:  .lecorae  a  magazme 
iti  their  heads." 
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In  his   speech  on   the   opening  of  Congress   (November  19th), 
Washington,  in  adverting  to  the  insurrection  in  Western  Perin- 
sylvania,  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  "certain  self-created  so- 
cieties "  as  "  fomenters  of  it."     After  detailing  its  commencement 
and  progress,  he  observes :   "  While  there  is  cause  to  lament  that 
Oijcurrences  of  this  nature  should  have  disgraced  the  name  or  inter- 
rupted the  tranquillity  of  any  part  of  our  communitj^  ort'hould  have 
ili  verted  to  a  new  application  any  portion  of  tlie  public  resources, 
iliere  are  not  wanting  real  and  substantial  consolations  for  the 
misfortune.     It  has  demonstrated,  that   our  prosperity   rests  on 
solid  foundations ;    by  furnishing  an  additional  proof  that  my  fel- 
Jow-oitizens  understand  the  true  principles  bf  government  and  lib- 
erty ;  that  they  feel  their  inseparable  union ;  that,  notwithstand 
in"  all  the  devices  which  have  been  used  to  sway  them  from  theii 
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interest  and  duty,  they  are  now  as  ready  to  maintain  the  author- 
ity of  the  laws  against  licentious  invasions,  as  they  were  to  defend 
their  rights  against  usurpation.  It  has  been  a  spectacle,  dis- 
playing to  the  highest  advantage  the  value  of  republican  govern- 
ment, to  behold  the  most  and  least  wealthy  of  our  citizens  stand- 
ing in  the  same  ranks  as  private  soldiers ;  preeminently  distin- 
guished by  being  the  army  of  the  constitution  ;  undeterred  by  a 
march  of  three  hundred  miles  over  rugged  mountains,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  an  inclement  season,  or  by  any  other  discouragement 
Nor  ought  I  to  omit  to  acknowledge  the  efficacious  and  patriotic 
cooperation  which  I  have  experienced  from  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  States  to  which  my  requisitions  have  been  addressed.  , 

"  To  every  description,  indeed,  of  citizeps,  let  praise  be  given  ; 
but  let  them  persevere  in  their  afifectionate  vigilance  over  that 
precious  depository  of  American  happiness,  the  coilstitution  of 
the  United  States.  Let  them  cherish  it,  too,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who,  from  every  clime,  are  daily  seeking  a  dwelling  in  our  land. 
And  when,  in  the  calm  moments  of  reflection,  they  shall  have  re- 
traced the  origin  and  progress  of  the  insurrection,  let  them  deter- 
mine whether  it  has  not  been  fomented  by  combinations  of  men, 
who,  careless  of  consequences,  and  disregarding  the  unerring 
truth,  that  those  who  arouse  cannot  always  appease,  a  civil  con- 
vulsion, have  disseminated  from  ignorance  or  perversion  of  facts, 
suspicions,  jealousies,  and  accusations  of  the  whole  government." 

This  denunciation  of  the  "  self-created  societies "  was  a  bold 
step,  by  which  he  was  sure  to  incur  their  resentment.  It  was  not 
relished  by  some  members  of  the  Senate,  but  the  majority  gave  it 
their  approval.  In  the  House,  where  the  opposition  party  was 
most  powerful,  this  passage  of  the  President's  speech  gave  rise 
to  much  altercation,  and  finally,  the  majority  showed  their  disap- 
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probation  by  passing  it  over  ia  silence  in  the  address  voted  in 
reply. 

The  "  self-created  societies,"  however,  which  had  sprung  np 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  had  received  their  death-blow ; 
they  soon  became  odious  in  the  public  eye,  and  graduially  disap- 
peared ;  following  the  fate  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  in  France. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  Washington  had  been  able 
to  announce  favorable  intelligence  of  the  campaign  of  General 
Wayne  against  the  hostile  Indians  west  of  the  Ohio.     That  bravo 
commander  had  conducted  it  with  a  judgment  and  prudence  little 
compatible  with  the-  hare-brained  appellation  he  had  acquired  by 
his  rash  exploits  during  the  Kevolution.     Leaving  his  winter  en- 
campment on  the  Ohio,  in  the  spring  (of  1794),  he  had  advanced 
cautiously  into  the  wild  country  west  of  it ;    skirmishing  with 
bands  of  lurking  savages,  as  he  advanced,  and  establishing  posts 
to  keep  up  communication  and  secure  the  transmission  of  supplies. 
It  was  not  until  the  8th  of  August  that  he  arrived  at  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  Au  Glaize  and  Miaoii,  in  a  fertile  and  populous  re- 
gion, where  the  Western  Indians  had  their  most  important  vil- 
lages.    Here  he  threw  up  some  works,  which  he  named  Fort  De- 
fiance.    Being  strengthened  by  eleven  hundred  mounted  volun- 
teers from  Kesntncky,  his  force  exceeded  that  of  the  savage  warriors 
who  had  collected  to  oppose  him,  which  scarcely  amounted  to  two 
thousand  men.     These,  however,  were  strongly  encamped  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Miami,  a  British  post,  about  thirty  miles  distant, 
and  far  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  seemed-  pre- 
pared to  give  battle,  expecting,  possibly  to  be  aided  by  the  Brit- 
ish garrison.     Wayne's  men  were  eager  for  a  fight,  but  he,  remem- 
bering the  instructions  of  government,  restrained  his  fighting  p'ro- 
pensities.     In  a  letter  to  his  old  comrade  Knox,  secretary  of  war, 
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}ie  writes,  "  Though  now  prepared  J;o  strike,  I  have  thought  pro- 
per to  make  the  enemy  a  last  overture  of  peace,  nor  am  I  with- 
out hopes  that  they  will  listen  to  it." 

His  overture  was  ineffectual ;  or  rather  the  reply  "he  received 
was  such  as  to  leave  him  in  doubt  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy. 
He  advanced,  therefore,  with  the  precautions  he  had  hitherto  ob- 
served, hoping  t-o  be  met  in  the  course  of  his  march  by  deputies 
on  peaceful  missions. 

On  the  20th,  being  arrived  near  to  the  enemy's  position,  his 
advanced  guard  was  fired  upon  by  an  ambush  of  the  enemy  con- 
cealed in  a  thicket,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  general 
now  ordered  an  attack  of  horse  and  foot  upon  the'  enemy's  posi- 
tion ;  the  Indians  were  roused  from  their  lair  with  the  f oint  of 
the  bayonet ;  driven,  fighting  for  more  than  two  miles,  through 
thick  woods,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  until  within  gun- 
shot of  the  British  fort.  "We  remained,"  writes  the- general, 
"  three  days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  in  front  of 
the  field  of  battle,  during  which  time  all  the  houses  and  com 
were  consumed,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  for  a  considerable  distance 
both  above  and  below  Fort  Miami ;  and  we  were  witliin  pistol- 
shot  of  the  garrison  of  that  place,  who  were  compelled  to  remain 
quiet  spectators  of  this  general  devastation  and  conflagration." 

It  was  trusted  that  this  decisive  battle,  and  the  wide  ravages  of 
viUages  and  fields  of  com  with  which  it  was  succeeded,  would 
bring  the  Indians  to  their  senses,  and  compel  them  to  solicit  the 
peace  which  they  had  so  repeatedly  rejected. 

In  his  official  address  to  Congress,  Washington  had  urged  the 
adoption  of  some  definite  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  public 
debt.  A  plan  was  reported  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  SOtli  January, 
1795,  which  he  liad  digested  and  prepared  on  the  basis  of   the 
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.  actual  revenues,  for  the  further  support  of  public  credit.  The  re- 
port embraced  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  system  ivhich  he  had 
pursued,  and  made  some  recommendations,  which  after  much  de- 
bate were  adopted. 

So  closed  Mr.  Hamilton's  labors  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He' had:  long  meditated  a  retirement  from  his  post/  the  pay  of 
which  was  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  family,  but  had  post- 
poned it,  first,  on  account  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him 
in  the  second  Congress,  and  of  which  he  awaited  the  investiga- 
tion ;  secondly,  in  consequence  of  events  which  rendered  the  pros- 
pect of  a  continuance  of  peace  precarious.  But  these  reasons  no 
longer  operating,  he  gave  notice,  on  his  return  from  the  Western 
coimtry,  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  ensuing  month  of  January  hd 
should  give  in  his  resignation.  He  did  so,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing note  fiom  Washington  on  the  subject:  "After  so  long  an 
experience  of  your  public  services,  I  am  naturally  led,  at  this  mo- 
ment of  your  departure  from  office  (which  it  has  always  been  my 
wish  to  prevent),  to  review  them.  In  every  relation  which  you 
have  borne  to  me,  I  have  found  that  my  confidence  in  your  tal- 
ents, exertions,  and  integrity  has  been  well  placed.  I  the  mores 
freely  render  this  testimony  of  my  approbation,  because  I  speak 
from  opportunities  of  information  which  cannot  deceive  me,  and 
which  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  your  title  to  public  regard. 

"My  most  earnest  wishes  for  your  happiness  will  attend  you  in 
your  retirement,  and  you  may  assure  yourself  of  the  sincere  es- 
teem, regard,  and  friendship,  of,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate,"  &c.* 

Hamilton's,  reply  manifests  his  sense  of  the  kindness  of  this 
letter.     "  As  often  as  I  may  recall  the  vexations  I  have  endured," 

*  Writings,  xi.  16. 
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writes  he,  "  your  approbation  will  be  a  great  and  precious  conso- 
lation. It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  I  yielded  to  the  very 
urgent  motives  which  impelled  me  to  relinquish  a  station  in  which 
I  could  hope  to  be  in  any  degree  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
success  of  an  administration  under  your  direction.  *  * 
Whatever  may  be  my  destination  hereafter,  I  entreat  you  to  be 
persuaded  (not  the  less  from  my  having  been  sparing  in  profes- 
sions) that  I  shall  never  cease  to  render  a  just  tribute  to  those 
eminent  and  excellent  qualities,  which  have  been  already  produc- 
tive of  so  many  blessings  to  your  country  ;  that  you  will  always 
have  my  fervent  wishes  for  your  public  and  personal  felicity,  and 
that  it  will  be  my  pride  to  cultivate  a  continuance  of  that  esteem, 
regard,  and  friendship,  of  which  you  do  me  the  honor  to  assure 
me.  With  true  respect  and  afifectionate  attachment,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,"  &c.  * 

Hamilton  was  succeeded  in  oflSce  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Con- 
necticut, a  man  of  judgment  and  ability,  who  had  served  as 
comptroller,  and  was  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  office 

Knox  likewise  had  given  in  his  resignation  at  the  close  of  the 
month  of  December.  "  After  having  served  my  country  nearly 
twenty  years,"  writes  he  to  Washington,  "  the  greatest  portion 
of  which  under  your  immediate  auspices,  it  is  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  I  find  myself  constrained  to  withdraw  from  so  honor- 
able a  station.  But  the  natural  and  powerful  claims  of  a  numer- 
ous family  will  no  longer  permit  me  to  neglect  their  essential  in- 
terests. In  whatever  situation  I  shall  be,  I  shall  recollect  your 
confidence  and  kindness,  with  all  the  fervor  and  purity  of  affec- 
tion of  which  a  grateful  heart  is  susceptible." 

*  Writings,  xi.  16. 
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"I  cannot  suffer  you,"  replies  Washington,  "to  close  your 
public  service,  without  uniting  with  the  satisfaction  which  must 
arise  in  your  own  mind  from  a  conscious  rectitude,  my  most  per- 
fect persuasion  that  you  have  deserved  well  of  your  country. 

"  My  personal  knowledge  of  your  exertions,  whilst  it  author- 
izes me  to  hold  this  language,,  justifies  the  sincere  friendship 
which  I  have  ever  borne  for  you,  and  which  will  accompany  you 
in  every  situation  of  life ;  being,  with  affectionate  regard,  always 
yours,"  &c. 

There  was  always  a  kindly  warmth  in  Washington's  expressions 
towards  the  buoyant  General  Knox.  -  Knox  was  succeeded  in  the 
war  department  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  at  that  time  Post- 
master-General. 

The  session  of  Congress  closed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1795. 
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SOLVED TO  RATIFY — HIS  RESOLUTION  SUSPENDED GOES  TO  MOUNT  VER- 
NON  REPLY   TO   AN   ADDRESS    FROM    BOSTON INCREASING   CLAMOR. 

Washington  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay 
to  England,  with  an  anxious  eye.  He  was  aware  that  he  had  ex- 
posed his  popularity  to  imminent  hazard,  by  making^n  advance 
toward  a  negotiation  with  that  power ;  but  what  was  of  still 
greater  moment  with  him,  he  was  aware  that  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  his  country  were  at  stake  on  the  result  of  that  mission. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  mission  of  great  delicacy,  from  the  many  in- 
tricate and  difficult  points  to  be  discussed,  and  the  various  and 
mutual  grounds  of  complaint  to  be  adjusted. 

Mr.  Jay,  in  a  letter  dated  August  5th,  1794,  had  informed 
him  confidentially,  that  the  ministry  were  prepared  to  settle  the 
matters  in  dispute  upon  just  and  liberal  terms ;  still,  what  those 
terms,  which  they  conceived  to  hk  just  and  liberal)  might  prove 
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when  they  came  to  be  closely  discussed,  no  one  could  prognostic 
cate. 

Washington  haa'dly  permitted  himself  to  hope  fop  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  mission.  To  '  give  and  take,'  he  presumed 
■would  be  the.  res,ult.  In  the  mean  time  there  were  so  many  hot 
heads  and  impetuous  spirits  at  home  to  be  managed  and  restrain- 
.ed,  that  he  was  anxious  the  negotiation  might  assume  a  decisive 
form  and  be  brought  to  a  speedy  close.  He  was  perplexed  too, 
by  what,  under  existing  circumstances,  appeared  piratical  con^ 
duet,  on  the  part  of  Bermudian  privateers  persisting  in  capturing 
American  vessels..  ,  .  . 

At  length,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1795,  four  days  after  the  close 
of  the  session  of  Congress,  a  treaty  arrived  which  had  been  ne- 
gotiated by  Mr.  Jay,  and  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  two 
nations  on  the  19th  of  November,  and  was  sent  out  for  ratifi- 
cation. 

In  a  letter  to  Washington,  which  accompanied  the  treaty,  Mr. 
Jay  wrote:  "To  do  more  was  impossible.  I  ought  not  to  con- 
ceal from  you  that  the  confidence  reposed  ill  your  personal  charac- 
ter was  visible  and  useful  throughout  the  negotiation." 

Washington  immediately  made  the  treaty  a  close  study;  some 
of  the  provisions  were  perfectly  satisfactory ;  of  others,  he  did 
not  approve ;  on  the  whole,  he  considered  it  a  matter,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  of '  give  and  take,'  and  believing  the  advantages 
to  outweigh  the  objections,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Jay  alleged,  it  was 
the  best  treaty  attainable,  he  Bhade  uphismindtoratify  it,  should - 
it  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

As  a  system  of  predetermined  hostility  to  the  treaty,  how- 
ever was  already  manifested,  and  efforts  were  made  to  awaken  > 
popular  jfialousy  concerning  it,  WasMrigton  kept  its  provisions 
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Becret,  that  the  public  mind  might  not  be  preoccupied  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  however,  enough  leaked  out 
to  be  seized  upon  by  the  opposition  press  to'  excite  public  dis- 
trust, though  not  enough  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the  merits 
of  the  instrument.  In  fact,  the  people  were  predisposed  to  con- 
demn, because  vexed  that  any  overtures  had  been  made  toward 
a  negotiation,  such  overtures  having  been  stigmatized  as  coward- 
ly and  degrading.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  send  a  minister  to 
England,  said  they,  it  should  have  been  to  make  a  downright  de- 
mand of  reparation  for  wrongs  inflicted  on  our  commerce,  and 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Western  postSi 

In  the  mean  time  Jay  arrived  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  found 
that  during  his  absence  in  Europe  he  had  been  elected  governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  an  honorable  election,  the  result  of  no 
effort  nor  intrigue,  but  of  the  public  sense  entertained  by  his  na^ 
tive  State,  of  his  pure  '  and  exalted  merit.  He,  in  consequence, 
resigned  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  arrived  Mr.  Adet,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  French  government  to  succeed  Mr.  Fauchet  as 
minister  to  the  United  States.  He  brought  with  him  the  colors 
of  France  which  the  Convention  had'  instructed  him  to  present  as 
a  testimonial  of  friendship,  in  return  for  the  American  flag  which 
had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Monroe.  -The  presentation  of  the 
colors  was  postponed  by  him  for  the  present. 

The  Senate  was  convened  by  Washington  on  the  8th  of  June, 
and  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Jay  was  laid  before  it,  with  its  accompany- 
ing documents.  The  session  was  with  closed  doors,  discussions 
were  long  and  arduous,  and  the  treaty  underwent  a  scrutinizing 
examination.     The  twelfth  article  met  with  especial  objections. 

This  article  provided  for  a  direct  trade  between  the  United 
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States  and  the  British  West  India  Islands,  in  American  vessels 
not  exceeding  seventy  tons  burden,  conveying  the  produce  of  the 
States  or  of  the  Islands ;  but  it  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton,  in  American  vessels, 
either  from  the  United  States  or  the  Islands,  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  Under  this  article  it  was  a  restricted  intercourse,' but 
Mr.  Jay  considered  the  admission  even  of  small  vessels,  to  the 
trade  of  these  islands,  an  important  advantage  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  He  had  not  sufficiently  adverted  to  the  fact 
that,  among  the  prohibited  articles,  cotton  was  also  a  product  of 
the  Southern  States.  Its  cultivation  had  been  but  recently  intro- 
duced there ;  so  that  when  he  sailed  for  Europe  hardly  sufficient 
had  been  raised  for  domestic  consumption,  and  at  the  time,  of 
signing  the  treaty  very  little,  if  any,  had  been  exported.  Stiil  it 
was  now  becoming  an  important  staple  of  the  South,  and  hence 
the  objection  of  the  Senate  to  this  article  of  Ahe  treaty.  On  the 
24th  of  June  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  the  constitutional  majority, 
voted  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  stipulating,  however,  that 
an  article  be  added  suspending  so  much  of  the  twelfth  article  as 
respected  the  West  India  trade,  and  that  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  open,  without  delay,  further  negotiation  on  this  head. 

Here  was  a  novel  case  to  be  determined.  Could  the  Senate 
be  considered  to  have  ratified  the  treaty  before  the  insertion  of 
this  new  article  ?  Was  the  act  complete  and  final,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  unnecessary  to  refer  it  back  to  that  body?  Could 
the  President  put  his  final  seal  upon  an  act  before  it  was 
complete  ?  After  much  reflection,  Washington  was  satisfied  of 
the  propriety  of  ratifying  the  treaty  with  the  qualification  im- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

In  the  meaa  time  the  popular  discontent  which  had  been  ex- 
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cited  concerning  the  treaty  was  daily  increasing.  The  secrecy 
■which  had  been:  maintained  with  regard  to  its  provisions  was 
wrested  into  a  cause  of  offence.  Republics  should  have  no  secrets. 
The  Senate  should  not  have  deliberated  on  the  treaty  with  closed 
-dooi-s. 

Such  was  the  irritable  condition'  of  the  public  mind  when,  ori 
;the  39th  of  June,  a  senator  of  the  United  States  (Mr.  Mason  of 
Virginia)  sent  an  abstract  of  the  treaty  to  be  published  in  a  lead, 
ing  opposition  paper  in  Philadelphia. 

The-whole  country  was  immediately  in  a  blaze.  Beside  tho 
opposition  party,  a  portion  of  the  Cabinet  was  against  the  ratifi- 
cation. Of  course  it  received  but  a  faltering  support,  while  the 
attack  upon  it  was  vehement  and  sustained.  The  assailants 
seemed  determined  to  carry  their  point  by  storm.  Meetings  to 
oppose  the  ratification  were  held  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  Charleston:  The  smaller  towns  throughout 
the  Union  followed  their  example.  In  New  York,  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  was  burnt  before  the  governor's  house.  In  Philadelphia, 
it  was  suspended  on  a  pole,  carried  about  the  streets,  and  finally 
burnt  in  front  of  the  British  minister's  house,  amid  the  shoutings 
of  the  populace.  The  whole  country  seemed  determined,  by 
promjpt  and  claniorous  manifestations  of  dissatisfaction,  to  make 
Washington  give  way. 

He  saw  their  purpose ;  he  was  aware  of  the  odious  points  of 
view  on  which  the  treaty  might  justly  be  placed ;  his  own  opinion 
was  not  particularly  favorable  to  it;  but  he  was  convinced  that 
it  was  better  to  ratify  it,  in  the  manner  the  Senate  had  advised, 
and  with  the  reservation  already  mentioned,  than  to  suffer  mat- 
ters to  remain  in  their  present  unsettled  and  precarious  state. 

Before  he  could  act  upon  this  conviction  a  new  difficulty  arose 
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to  suspend  his  resolution.  News  came  that  the  order  of  the 
British  government  of  the  8th  of  June,  1793,  for  the  seizure  of 
provisions  in  vessels  going  to  French  ports,  was  renewed. 
Washington  instantly  directed  that  a  strong  memorial  should  he 
drawn  up  against  this  order ;  as  it  seemed  to  favor  a  construction 
of  the  treaty  which  he  was  determined  to  resist.  While  this 
memorial  was  in  course  of  preparation,  he  was  called  off  to 
Mount  Vernon.  On  his  way  thither,  though  little  was  said  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty,  he  found,  he  says,  from  indirect 
discourses,  that  endeavors  were  making  to  place  it  in  all  the 
odious  points  of  view  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  in  some 
which  it  would  not  admit. 

The  proceedings  and  resolves  of  town-meetings,  also,  savoring 
as  he  thought  of  party  prejudice,  were  forwarded  to  him  by  ex- 
press, and  added'to  his  disquiet.  "Party  disputes  are  now  car- 
ried to  such  a  length,"  writes  he,  "  and  truth  is  so  enveloped  in 
mist,  and  false  representation,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
know  through  what  channel  to  seek  it.  This  difficulty,  to  one 
who  is  of  no  party,  and  whose  sole  wish  is  to  pursue  with  unde- 
viating  steps  a  path,  which  would  lead  this  country  to  respeeta- 
bility,  wealth,  and  happiness,  is  exceedingly  to  be  lamented.  But 
such,  for  wise  purposes  it  is  presumed,  is  the  turbulence  of  human 
passions  in  party  disputes,  when  victory  more  than  truth  is  the 
palm  contended  for,  that '  the  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station.''  "  * 

The  opposition  made  to  the  treaty  from  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union^  gave  him  the  most  serious  uneasiness,  from 
the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  relations  with  France  and  Eng- 
land.    His  reply  (July  28th)  to  an  address  from  the  selectmen  • 

*  Writings,  xi.  40. 
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of  Boston,  contains  the  spirit  of  his  replies  to  other  addresses  of 
the  kind,  and  shows  the  principles  which  influenced  him  in  regard 
to  the  treaty : 

In  e¥ery  act  of  my  administration,"  said  he,  "  I  have  sought  the 
happiness  of  my  fellow-citizens.  My  system  for  the  attainment 
of  this  object  has  uniformly  been  to  overlook  all  personal,  local, 
and  partial  considerations ;  to  contemplate  the  United  States  as 
one  great  whole ;  to  confide  that  sudden  impressions,  when 
erroneous,  would  yield  to  candid  reflection ;  and  to  consult  only 
the  substantial  and  permanent  interests  of  our  counti-y, 

"  Nor  have  I  departed  from  this  line  of  conduct,  on  the  occa, 
sion  which  has  produced  the  resolutions  contained  in  your  letter, 

"  Without  a  predilection  for  my  own  judgment  I  have  weighed 
with  attention,  every  argument  which  has  at  any  time  been 
brought  into  view.  But  the  constitution  is  the  guide  which  I 
never  can  abandon.  It  has  assigned  to  the  President  the  power 
of  making  treaties  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It 
was,  doubtless,  supposed  that  these  two  branches  of  government 
would  combine,  without  passion,  and  with  the  best  means  of  in- 
formation, those  facts  and  principles  upon  which  the  success  of 
our  foreign  relations  will  always  depend ;  that  they  ought  not  to 
substitute  for  their  own  conviction,  the  opinions  of  others,  or  to 
seek  truth  through  any  channel  but  that  of  a  temperate  and  well- 
informed  investigation. 

"  Under  this  persuasion,  I  have  resolved  on  the  manner  of 
executing  the  duty  before  me.  To  the  high  responsibility  of  it,  I 
freely  submit,  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  at  liberty  to  make  these  sen; 
.timents  known  as  the  grounds  of  my  procedure.  While  I  feel  the 
most  lively  gratitude  for  the  many  instances  of  approbation  from 
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my  country,  I  can  no  otherwise  deserve  it,  than  by  obeying  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience."  * 

The  violence  of  the  opposition  increased.  Washington  per- 
ceived that  the  prejudices  against  the  treaty  were  more  extensive 
than  was  generally  imagined.  "  How  should  it  be  otherwise," 
said  he,  "  when  no  stone  has  been  left  unturned  that  could  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  the  most  arrant  misrepresentation  of 
facts ;  that  their  rights  have  not  only  been  neglected,  but  absolutely 
sold;  that  there  are  no  reciprocal  advantages  in  the  treaty  ;  that 
the  benefits  are  all  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain ;  and  what  seems 
to  have  had  more  weight  with  them  than  all  the  rest,  and  co  have 
been  most  pressed,  that  the  treaty  is  made  with  the  design  to 
oppress  the  French,  in  open  violation  of  our  treaty  with  that 
nation ;  and  contrary,  too,  to  every  principle  of  gratitude  and 
sound  policy.'' 

Never,  during  his  administration,  had  he  seen  a  crisis,  in  his 
judgment,  so  pregnant  with  interesting  events,  nor  one  from  which, 
whether  viewed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  more  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

If  the  treaty  were  ratified,  the  partisans  of  the  French,  "  or 
rather,"  said  he,  "  of  war  and  confusion  "  would  excite  them  to 
hostility  ;  if  not  ratified,  there  was  no  foreseeing  the  consequences 
as  it  respected  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  crisis,  he  said,  that  most 
eminently  called  upon  the  administration  to  be  wise  and  tem- 
perate, as  well  as  firm.  The  public  clamor  continued,  and  in- 
duced a  reiterated  examination  of  the  subject ;  but  did  not  shake 
his  purpose.  "  There  is  but  one  straight  course,"  said  he,  "  and 
that  is  to  seek  truth  and  pursue  it  steadily.''^  \ 

*  Writings.     Sparks,  xi.    2. 

\  See  Letters  to  Edmund  Bandolph.     Writings,  xi.  pp.  45-51. 
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TO    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE— -M'iftNRy    APPOINTED  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 
— ^ARRIVAL   OF  GEORGE   WASHINGTON   LAFAYEITE. 

The  difficult  and  j^tricat^  questions  pressing  upon  the  attention 
of  government  left  Washington  little  mood  tp  enjoy  the  retire- 
ment of  Mount  Vernon,  being  constantly  in  doubt  whether  his 
presence  in  Philadelphia  were  not  necessary.  In  his  letteis  to 
Bandolph,  he  request^ed  to  be  kept  continually  advised;  on  this 
head.  "  While  I  am  in  ofiBce  I  shall  never  suffer  priyate  con- 
venience to  interfere  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  official  duty." 
"  I  do  not  require  more  than  a  day's  notice  to  repair  to  the  eeat 
of  government."  , 

His  promptness  was  soon  put .  to  the  test.  Early  in  August 
came  a  mysterious  letter,  dated  July  31,  from  Mr.  Pickering,  the 
secretary  of  war.        ■'."■.' 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  treaty,"  writes  Pickering,  "  I  confess 
I  feel  extreme  solicitude,  and  for  a  special  reason,  which  can  be 
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communicated  to  you  only  in  person.  I  entreat,  therefore,  that 
you  will  return  with  all  convenient  speed  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  meanwhile,  for  the  reason  above  referred  to,  I 
pi-ay  you  to  decide  on  no  important  political  m^s.ure,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  presented  to  you.  Mr.  Wolcott  and  I  (Mr.  Brad- 
ford concurring)  waited  on  Mr.  Randolph,  and  urged  his  writing 
to  request  your  return.  He  wrote  in  our  presence,  but  we  con- 
cluded a  letter  from  one  of  us  also  expedient.  With  the  utmost 
sincerity  I  subscribe  myself  yours  and  my  country's  friend.  This 
letter  is  for  your  own  eye  alone." 

The  receipt  of  this  enigmatical  letter  induced  Washirigton  to 
'  cut  short  his  sojourn  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  hasten  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  arrived  there  on  the  11th  of  August ;  and  on  the  same 
day  received  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  A  despatch  written  by 
Fauchet,  the  French  minister,  to  his  government  in  the  preceding 
month  of  November,  was  placed  in  Washington's  hands  with  a 
translation  of  it  made  by  Mr.  Pickering.  The  despatch  had  been 
found  on  board  of  a  French  privateer,  captured  by  a  British  frig-  , 
ate,  and  had  been  transmitted  tO' the  ministry.  Lord  Grenville, 
finding  it  contained  passages  relating  to  the  intercourse  of  Mr. 
Eandolph,  the  American  secretary,  of  state,  with  Mr.  Fauchet, 
had  sent  it  to  Mr.  Hammond,  the  British  minister  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  had  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wolcott,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  who  had  shown  it  to  the  "seotetary  of  war  and 
the  attorney-general ;  and  the  contents  had  been  considered  so 
extiaordinary  as  to  call  forth  the  mysterious  letter  entreating  the 
prompt  return  of  Washington. 

The  following  passages  in  Fauchet's  intercepted  despatch  re- 
lated to  the  Western  insurrection  and  the  proclamation  of  Wash- 
ia^ton  : 
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"  Two  or  three  days  before  the  proclamation  was  published, 
and  of  course  before  the  cabinet  had  resolved  on  its  measures,  the 
secretary  of  state  came  to  my  house.  All  his  countenance  was 
grief.  He  requeued  of  me  a  private  conversation.  It  was  all 
over,  he  said  to  me ;  a  civil  war  is  about  to  ravage  our  unhappy 
country.  Four  men,  by  their  talents,  their  influence,  and  their 
energy,  may  save  it.  But,  debtors  of  English  merchants,  they 
will  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  if  they  take  the  smallest  step. 
Could  you  lend  them  instantaneously  funds  to  shelter  them  from 
English  prosecution  1  This  inquiry  astonished  me  much.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  satisfactory  answer.  You  know 
my  want  of  power  and  deficiency  in  pecuniary  means."  *  *  • 
"  Thus,  with  some  thousands  of  dollars,  theEepublic  could  have 
decided  on  civil  war  or  peace.  Thus  the  consciences  of  the  pre- 
tended patriots  of  America  have  already  their  price." — "  What  wiU 
be  the  old  age  of  this  government,  if  it  is  thus  already  de- 
crepit r' 

The  perusal  of  the  letter  gave  Washington  deep  perplexity 
and  concern.  He  revolved  the  matter  in  Jiis  mind  in  silence. 
The  predominant  object  of  his  thoughts  recently  had  been  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  public  agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty ;  and 
he  postponed  any  new  question  of  difficulty  until  decided  meas- 
ures had  laid  the  other  at  rest.  On  the  next  day,  therefore, 
(12th,)  he  brought  before  the  cabinet  the  question  of  immediate 
ratification.  All  the  members  were  in  favor  of  it  excepting  Mr. 
Kandolph ;  he  had  favored  it  before  the  news  of  the  British  pro- 
vision order,  but  now  pronounced  it  unadvisable,  until  that  order 
were  revoked,  and  there  should  be  an  end  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England.  This  led  to  further  discussion,  and  it  was 
finally  agreed  to  ratify  the  treaty  immediately ;  but  to  accom- 
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pany  the  ratification  with  a  strong  memorial  against  the  pro- 
\rision  order.  The  ratification  was  signed  by  Washington  on  the 
18  th  of  August. 

His  conduct  towards  Randolph,  in  the  interim,  had  been  as 
usual,  but  now  that  the  despatch  of  public  business  no  longer  de- 
manded the  entire  attention  of  the  cabinet,  he  proceeded  to  clear 
up  the  doubts  occasioned  by  the  intercepted  despatch.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  following  day,  as  Eandolph  entered  the  cabinet, 
Washington,  who  was  conversing  with  Pickering  and  Wolcott, 
rose  and  handed  to  him  the  letter  of  Fauchet,  asking  an  explana- 
tion of  the  questionable  parts. 

Eandolph  appears  to  have  been  less  agitated  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  letter,  than  hurt  that  the  inquiry  concerning  it  had 
not  first  been  made  of  him  in  private.  He  postponed  making  any 
specific  reply,  until  he  should  have  time  to  examine  the  letter  at 
his  leisure  ;  and  observed  on  retiring,  that,  after  the  treatment  he 
had  experienced,  he  could  not  think  of  remaining  in  ofiice  a  mo- 
ment longer. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  the  same  day  he  writes  :  "  Tour 
confidence  in  me,  sir,  has  been  unlimited,  and  I  can  truly  affirm 
nnabused.  My  sensations,  then,  cannot  be  concealed,  when  I 
find  that  confidence  so  suddenly  withdrawn,  without  a  word  or 
distant  hint  being  previously  dropped  to  me.  This,  sir,' as  I  men- 
tioned in  your  room,  is  a  situation  in  which  I  cannot  hold  my 
present  office,  and  therefore  I  hereby  resign  it. 

"  It  will  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  hence  that  I  mean 
to  relinquish  the  inquiry.  No,  sir ;  very  far  from  it.  I  will  also 
meet  any  inquiry ;  and  to  prepare  for  it,  if  I  learn  there  is  a 
chance  of  overtaking  Mr,  Fauchet  before  he  sails,  I  will  go  to  him 
immediately. 
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"  I  have  to  be^  the  favor  of  you  to  permit  me  to  be  furnisheil 
with 'a  copy  of  the  letter,  and  I  will  prepare  an  answer,  to  it; 
which  I  perceive  that  I  cannot  do  as  I  wish,  merely  upon  the  few 
hasty  memoranda  which'  I  tdok  with  my  pencil. 

"  I  am  satisfied,  sir,  that  you  will  acknowledge  one  piece  of 
justice  to  be  due  on  the  occasion :  which  is,  that,  until  an  inquiry 
can  be  made,  the  affair  shall  continue  in  secrecy  under  your  in- 
junction. For,  after  pledging  myself  for  a  more  specific,  investi- 
gation of  all  the  suggestions,  I  here  most  solemnly  deny  that  any 
overture  came  from  me,  which  was  to  produce  money  to  me  or 
any  others  for  me ;  and  that  in  any  manner^  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, was  a  shilling  ever  received  by  me  ;  nor  was  it  ever  con- 
templated by  me,  that  one  shilling  should  be  applied  by  Mr. 
Fauchet  to  any  purpose  relative  to  tlie  insurrection." 

Washington,  in  a  reply  on  the  following  day,  in  which  he  ac- 
cepted his  resignation,  observes  :  "  Whilst  you  are  in  pursuit  of 
means  to  remove  the  strong  suspicions  arising  from  this  letter,  n6 
disclosure  of  its  contents  will  be  made  by  me  ;  and  I  will  enjoin 
the  same  on  the  public  ofiicers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pur- 
port of  it,  unless  something  will  appear  to  render  an  explanS,tion- 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  of  which  -I  will  be' 
the  judge." 

And  on  a  subsequent  occasion  he  writes :  "  No  man  would 
rejoice  more  than  I  to  find  that  the  suspicions  which  have  resulted 
from  the  intercepted  letter  were  unequivocally  and  honorably  re- 
Dioved." 

Mr.  Fauchet,  in  the  mean  time,  having  learnt  previous  to  em- 
barkation, that  his  despatch  had  been  intercepted,  wrote  a  dec- 
laration, denying  that  Mr.  Randolph  had  ever  indicated  a  wil-' 
Ungness  to  receive  money  for  personal  objects,  and  affirming 
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that  he  had  had  no  intention  to  say  any  thing  in  his  letter  to 
his  government,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Eandolph's  char- 
acter* 

Mr.  Eandolph  now  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  in  exr 
planation  of  his  conduct,  intimating  to  his  friends,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  vindication,  he  would  bring  things  to  view  which 
would  aflFect  Washington  more  than  any  thing  which  had  yet 
appeared-t 

WMle  thus  occupied  he  addressed  several  notes  to  Washing- 
ton, requiring  information  on  various  points,  and  received  concise 
answers  to  all  his  queries. 

On  one  occasion,  where  he  had  required  a  particular  paper; 
he  published  in  the  Gazette  an  extract  from  his  note  to  Washing- 
ton ;  as  if  fearing  the  request  might  be  denied,  lest  the  paper  in 
question  should  lay  open  many  confidential  and  delicate  matters. 

In  reply,  Washington  writes  :  "  Tbat  you  may  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  the  withholding  of  any  paper,  however  private  and 
confidential,  which  you  shall  think  necessary  in  a  case  of  so  serious 
a  nature,  I  have  directed  that  you  should  have  the  inspection  of 
my  letter  of  the  22d  of  July,  agreeably  to  your  request,  and  you 
are  at  full  liberty  to  publish,  without  reserve,  any  and  eeery  pri- 
vate and  confidential  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  you  ;  nay,  more,  every 
word  I  ever  uttered  to  you  or  in  your  hearing,  from  whence  you 
can  derive  any  advantage  in  your  vindication.  I  grant  this  perr 
mission,  inasmuch  as  the  extract  alluded  to  manifestly  tends  to 
impress  on  the  public  an  opinion,  that  something  was  passed  be- 
tween us,  which  you  should  disclose  with  reluctance,  from  mo- 
tives of  delicacy  with  respect  to  me.     *     *     *     That  public  will 

•  Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington,  xi.  90.  f  Writings,  xl.  89l 
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judge,  when  it  comes  to  see  your  vindication,  how  far  and  how 
proper  it  has  been  for  you  to  publish  private  and  confidential 
communications  which  oftentimes  have  been  written  in  a  hurry, 
and  sometimes  without  even  copies  being  taken  ;  and  it  will,  I 
hope,  appreciate  my  motives,  even  if  it  should  condemn  my  pru- 
dence, in  allowing  you  the  unlimited  license  hereia  contained." 

The  merit  of  this  unlimited  license  will  be  properly  under- 
stood when  it  is  known  that,  at  this  time,  Washington  was 
becoming  more  and  more  the  object  of  the  malignant  attacks  of 
the  press.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  had  opened  the  vials  of 
party  wrath  against  him.  "  His  military  and  political  character," 
we  are  told,  "  was  attacked  with  equal  violence,  and  it  was  aver- 
red that  he  was  totally  destitute  of  merit,  either  as  a  soldier  or  a 
statesman.  He  was  charged  with  having  violated  the  constitu- 
tion, in  negotiating  a  treaty  without  the  previous  advice  of  tlie 
Senate,  and  that  he  had  embraced  within  that  treaty  subjects  be- 
longing exclusively  to  the  legislature,  for  which  an  impeachment 
was  publicly  suggested.  Nay  more,  it  was  asserted  that  he  had 
drawn  from  the  treasury,  for  his  private  use,  more  than  the  salary 
annexed  to  his  ofiSce."  * 

This  last  charge,  so  incompatible  with  the  whole  character 
and  conduct  of  Washington,  was  fully  refuted  by  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  who  explained  that  the ,  President  never 
himself  touched  any  part  of  the  compensation  attached  to  his 
oflSce,  but  that  the  whole  was  received  and  disbursed  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  superintended  the  expenses  of  his  household.  That 
-the  expenses  at  some  times  exceeded,  and  at  other  times  fell  short 

*  See  Marshall's  Washington,  vol.  11.  p.  STO. 
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i-f  t-he  quarter's  allowance ;  but  that  the  aggregate  fell  within  the 
allowance  for  the  year. 

At  this  time  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Maryland  made  a 
unanimous  resolution  to  the  following  effect :  that  "  observing 
with  deep  concern,  a  series  of  efforts,  by  indirect  insinuation  or 
open  invective,  to  detach  from  the  first  magistrate  of  the  Union, 
the  well-earned  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  they  think  it 
their  duty  to  declare,  and  they  do  hereby  declare  ■  their  unabated 
reliance  on  the  integrity,  judgment,  and  patriotism  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

In,  a  reply  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  Washington  ob- 
served :  ■  "  At  any  time  the  expression  of  such  a  sentiment  would 
have  been  considered  as  highly  honorable  and  flattering.  At  the 
present,  when  the  voice  of  malignancy  is  so  high-toned,  and  no 
attempts  are  left  unessayed  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  this  country,  it  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  my 
sensibUity."     *     »     * 

"  I  have  long  since  resolved,  for  the  present  time  at  least,  to 
let  my  calumniators  proceed  without  any  notice  being  taken  of 
their  invectives  by  myself,  or  by  any  others,  with  my  participation 
or  knowledge.  Their  views,  I  dare  say,  are  readily  perceived 
by  all  the  enlightened  and  well-disposed  part  of  the  community ; 
and  by  the  records  of  my  administration,  and  not  by  the  voice  of 
faction,  I  expect  to  be  acquitted  or  condemned  hereafter." 

The  vindication  which  Mr.  Eandolph  had  been  prfeparing, 
appeared  in  December.  In  this,  he  gave  a  narrative  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  relating  to  the  case,  his  correspondence  with  the 
President,  and  the  whole  of  the  French  minister's  letter.  He  en- 
deavord  to  explain  those  parts  of  the  letter  which  had  brought  the 
purity  of  his  conduct  in  question ;  but,  as  has  been  observed,  "  he 
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had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  as  he  was  obliged  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive, and  to  explain  vague  expressions  and  insinuations  connected 
with  iiis  name  in  Fauchet's  letter."  *         ' 

Fauchet  himself  furnished  the  best  vindication  in  his  certifi- 
cate above  mentioned ;  but  it  is. difficult  to  reconcile  his  certificate 
with  the  language  of  his  official  letter  to  his  government.  We 
are  rather,  inclined  to  attribute  to  misconceptions  and  hasty  in- 
ferences of  the  French  minister,  the  construction  put  by  him 
in  his  letter,  on, the  conversation  he  had  held  with;  Mr.  Ean- 
dolph. 

The  latter  injured;  his  cause  by  the  embittered  feelings  ,mani- 
fested  in  his  vindication,  and  the  asperity  with  which  he  spoke 
of  Washington  there  and  elsewhere.  He  deeply  regretted  it  in 
^fter  life,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Bushrod  Washington, 
written  in  1810,  he  says:  "I  do  not  retain  the,  smallest  degree 
of  that  feeling  which  ro^jsed  wi  fifteen  years  ago,  against  some 
individuals.  *  *  *  If  I  could  now  present  myself  before 
your  venerated  uncle,  it  would  be,  my  pride  to  confess  my  con- 
trition, that  I  suffered  my  irritation,  let  the  cause  be  what  it 
might,  to  use  some  of  those  expressions  respecting  him,  which,  at 
this  moment  of  indifference  tothel  ideas  of  the  world,  I  wish  to 
recall,  as  being  jnpoijsistent  with  my  subsequent  conviction.  My 
life  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficiently  extended, for  the  recording  of  my 
sincere  opinion  of  his  virtues  and  merit,  in  a  style  which  is  not 
the  resfflfc  of  a  mind  merely  debilitated  by  misfortune,  but  of  that 
Christian  philosophy  on  which  alone  I  depend  for  inward,  tran- 
quillity." t;. 


*  Kote  of  Mr.  Sparks. '  Washington's  'Writingsj  xi.  90.   * 
f  MarBhaliyLifc  of  .Washiugton,  2d  edition,  vol.  ii.  note  xx. 
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After -a  considerable  interval  from  the  resignation  of  Ean- 
dolph,  Colonel  Pickering  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
State,  and  Mr.  James  McHenry  was  apjiointed  Secretary  of  Wa:-. 
The  office  of  Attorney-General  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bradford,  was  offered  to  Mr.  Charles  Lee  of  Virginia,  and 
accepted  by  him  on  the.last  day  of  November.  , 

During  the  late  agitations,  George  Washington  Lafayette,  the 
son  of  the  General,  had  arrived  at  Boston  under  the  name  of 
Motier,  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  M.  Frestel,  and  had  written  to 
Washington  apprising  him  of  his  arrival.  It  was  an  embarrassing 
moment  to  Washington.  The  letter  excited  his  deepest  sensi- 
oility,  bringing  with  it  recollections  of  Lafayette's  merits,  services, 
and  sufferings,  and  of  their  past  friendship,  and  he  resolved  to 
become  "  father,  friend,  protector,  and  supporter "  to  his  son. 
But  he  muBt  proceed  with  caution ;  on  account  of  his  own  official 
character  as  Executive  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  position 
of  Lafayette  in  regard  to  the  French  government.  Caution,  also, 
was  necessary,  not  to  endanger  the  situation  of  the  young  man 
himself,  and  of  his  mother  and  friends  whom  he  had  left  behind. 
Philadelphia  would  not  be  an  advisable  residence  for  him  at 
present,  until  it  was  seen  what  opinions  would  be  excited  by  his 
arrival ;  as  Washington  would  for  some  time  be  absent  from  the 
seat  of  government,  while  all  the  foreign  functionaries  were  re- 
siding there,  particularly  those  of  his  own  nation.  Washington 
suggested,  therefore,  that  he  should  enter  for  the  present  as  a 
student  at  the  University  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  en- 
gaged to  pay  all  the  expenses  for  the  residence  there  of  himself 
and  his  tutor.  These  and  other  suggestions  were  made  in  a  pri- 
vate and  confidential  letter  to  Mr.  George  Cabot  of  Boston,  Senator 
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of   the  United  States,  whose  kind  services  he  enlisted  in  the 
matter. 

It  was  subsequently  thought  best  that  young  Lafayette  should 
proceed  to  New  York,  and  remain  in  retirement,  at  the  country 
house  of  a  friend  in  its  vicinity,  pursuing  his  studies  with  his  tutor, 
until  Washington  should  direct  otbeiwis«. 
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MNCKNEY    RESIGNS   AS   MINISTER   AT     LONDON RUFUS    KING   APPOINTED    IN 

HIS   PLACE WASHINGTON'S    VIEW    OF   THE    POLITICAL   CAMPAIGN JEFFER- 

SON's     PEARS     OF     AN     ATTEMPT     T6     SOW   DISSENSION    BETWEEN     HIM   ANI> 

WASHINGTON MR.     MONROE     RECALLED     AND     C.    C.    PINCKNEY     APPOINTED 

IN    HIS    STEAD RESENTFUL    POLICY    OP   FRANCE. 

iN-his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, Washington  presented  a  cheerful  summary  of  the  events  of 
the  year.  "  I  trust  I  do  not  deceive  myself,"  said  he,  "  while  I 
indulge  the  persuasion,  that  I  have  never  met  you  at  any  period 
when,  more  than  at  present,  the  situation  of  our  public  affairs  has 
afforded  just  cause  for  mutual  congratulation,  and  for  inviting 
you  to  join  with  me  in  profound  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all 
good,  for  the  numerous  and  extraordinary  blessings  we  enjoy." 

And  first  he  announced  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  pro- 
visionally, by  General  Wayne,  with  the  Indians  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  by  which  the  termination  of  the  long,  expensive,  and  difr- 
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tressing  war  with  these  tribes  was  placed  at  the  option  of  the 
United  States.  "  In  the  adjustment  of  the  terms,"  said  he,  "  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Indians  was  deemed  an  object  worthy  no  less 
of  the  policy  than  of  the  liberality  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
necessary  basis  of  durable  tranquillity.  This  object,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  been  fully  attained.  The  articles  agreed  upon  will 
immediately  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  tor  their  consideration."  * 

A  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  recognizing  a  treaty 
which  had  been  made  with  his  deceased  father,  insured  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  with  that  power. 

The  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  Dey  and  regency  of  Algiers . 
had  been  adjusted  in  a  manner  to  authorize  the  expectation  of  a 
speedy  peace  in  that  quarter,  and  the  liberation  of  a  number  of 
American  citizens  from  a  long  and  grievous  captivity., 

A  speedy  and  satisfactory  conclusion  was  anticipated  of  a 
negotiation  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  "  which  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  lasting  harmony  -with  a  power  whose'  friendship," 
said  Washington,  "  we  have  uniformly  and  sincerely  desired  to 
cherish." 

Adverting  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  its  conditional . 
ratification,  the  resjjlt  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  was 
yet  unknown,  but  when  ascertained,  would  immediately  be  placed 
before  Congress. 

"  la  regard  to  internal  aflEairs,  every  part  of  the  Union  gave 
Indications  of  rapid  and  various  improvement.  With  burthens  so 
light  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived  ;  with  resources  fully  adequate  to 


*  These  preliminary  articles  were  confirmed  by  a  definitive  treaty  con- 
cluded on  the  1th  of  August.  Wayne  received  high  testimonials  of  appro- 
bation both  from  Congress  and  the  President,  and  made  a  kind  of  triumphfi^ 
entry  into  Philadelphia  amid  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  people. 
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present  exigencies  ;  -with  governments  founded  on  the  genuine 
principles  of  rational  liberty ;  and  with  mild  and  wholesome  laws, 
was  it  too  much  to  say  that  our  country  exhibited  a  spectacle  of 
national  happiness  never  surpassed,"  if  ever  before  equalled  1 " 

In  regard  to  the  late  insurrection :  "  The  misled,"  observes 
he,  "  have  abandoned  their  errors,  and  pay  the  respect  to  our  con- 
stitution and  laws  which  is  dne  from  good  citizens  to  the  public 
authorities^  These  circumstances  have  induced  me  to  pardon 
generally  the  offenders  here  referred  to,  and  to  extend  forgiveness 
to  those  who  had-  been  adjudged  to  capital  punishment." 

After  recommending  several  objects  to  the  attention  of  both 
Houses,  "he  concludes  by  advising  temperate  discussion  and  nlutual 
forbearance  wherever  there  was  a  difference  6f  opinion ;  advice 
sage  and  salutary  on  all  occasions,  but  particularly  called  for  by 
the  excited  temper  of  the  times. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  cordial  answer  from  the  Senate  ;  but, 
in  the  present  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  the  last  one,  the 
opposition  were  in  the  majority.  In  the  response  reported  by  a 
committee,  one  clause  expressing  undiminished  confidence  in  the 
chief  magistrate  was  demurredto  ;  some  memhers  affirmed,  that, 
with  them,  it  hiad  been  considerably  diminished  by  a  late  transac- 
tion. After  a  warm  altercation,  to  avoid  a  direct  vote,  the  re- 
sponse was  recommitted,  and  the  clause  objected  to  modified. 
The  following  is  the  form  adopted :  "In  contemplating  that 
spectacle  of  national  happiness  which  our  country  exhibits,  and 
of  which  you,  sir,  have  been  pleased  to  make  an  interesting  sum- 
mary, permit  us  to  acknowledge  and  declare  the  very  great  share 
which  your  zealous  and  faithful  services  have  contributed  to  it, 
and  to  express  the  affectionate  attachment  which  we  feel  for  your 
character." 
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The  feelings  and  position  of  Washington  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land at  this  juncture,  may  he  judged  from  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 22d,  to  Gouvemeur  Morris,  then  in  London,  and  who  was  in 
occasional  communication  with  Lord  GrenviUe.  Washington 
gives  a  detail  of  the  various  causes  of  complaint  against  the 
British  government  which  were  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people,  and  which  Morris  was  to  mention,  unofficially, 
should  he  converse  with  Lord  GrenvMle  on  the  subject.  "  I  give 
you  these  details,"  writes  he,  "  as  evidences  of  the  impolitic  con- 
duct of  the  British  government  towards  these  United  States ;  that 
it  may  be  seen  how  difficult  it  has  been  for  the  Executive,  under 
such  an  accumulation  of  irritating  circumstances,  to  maintain  the 
ground  of  neutrality  which  had  been  taken ;  and  at  a  time  when 
the  remembrance  of  the  aid  we  had  received  from  France  in  the 
Eevolution  was  fresh  in  every  mind,  and  while  the  partisans  of 
that  country  were  continually  contrasting  the  affections  of  thai 
people  with  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the  British  government. 
And  that,  too,  while  their  own  sufferings,  during  the  war  with  the 
latter,  had  not  been  forgotten. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  peace  has  been  (to  borrow  a  modem 
phrase)  the  order  of  the  day  with  me,  since  the  disturbances  in 
Europe  first  commenced.  My  policy  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  while  I  have  the  honor  to  remain  in  the  administration,  to 
maintain  friendly  terms  with,  but  be  independent  of,  aU  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  ;  to  share  in  the  broils  of  none ;  to  fulfil  our 
own  engagements  ;  to  supply  the  wants  and  be  carriers  for  them 
all.  •  *  *  Nothing  short  of  self-respect,  and  that  justice 
which  is  essential  to  a  national  character,  ought  to  involve  us 
in  war. 
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"  By  a  firm  adherence  to  these  principles,  and  to  the  neutral 
policy  which  has  been  adopted,  I  have  brought  on  myself  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse  in  the  factious  papers  of  this  country,  and  from  the 
enmity  of  the  discontented  of  all  descriptions.  But  having  no 
sinister  objects  in  view,  I  shall  not  be  diverted  from  my  course 
by  these,  nor  any  attempts  which  are,  or  shall  be,  made  to  with- 
draw the  confidence  of  my  constituents  from  me.  I  have  nothing 
to  ask  ;  and,  discharging  my  duty,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
invective.  The  acts  of  my  administration  will  appear  when  I  am 
no  more,  and  the  intelligent  and  candid  part  of  mankind  will  not 
condemn  my  conduct  without  recurring  to  them." 

The  first  day  of  January,  being  "  a  day  of  general  joy  and 
congratulation,"  had  been  appointed  by  Washington  to  receive 
the  colors  of  France,  sent  out  by  the  Committee  of  Safety.  On 
that  day  they  were  presented  by  Mr.  Adet  with  an  address,  rep- 
resenting, in  glowing  language,  the  position  of  France,  "  strug- 
gling not  only  for  her  own  liberty,  but  for  that  of  the  human 
race.  Assimilated  to  or  rather  identified  with  free  people  by  the 
form  of  her  government,  she  saw  in  them  only  friends  and  broth- 
ers. Long  accustomed  to  regard  the  Amierican  people  as  her 
most  faithful  allies,  she  sought  to  draw  closer  the  ties  already 
formed  in  the  fields  of  America,  under  the  auspices  of  victory, 
over  the  ruins  of  tyranny." 

Washington  received  the  colors  with  lively  sensibility  and  a 
brief  reply,  expressive  of  the  deep  solicitude  and  high  admiration 
produced  by  the  events  of  the  French  struggle,  and  his  joy  that 
the  interesting  revolutionary  movements  of  so  many  years  had 
issued  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution  designed  to  give  perma- 
nency to  the  great  object  contended  for. 

In  February  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  as  modified  by 
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the  advice  of  the  Senate,  came  back  ratified  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  on  the  last  of  the  month  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  President;  declaring' it  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  opposition  in  the' House  of  Representatives  were  offended 
that  Washington  should  issue  this'  proclamationbeforis  the  sense 
of  that  body  had  been  taken  on  the  subject,  and  denied  the  power 
of.  the  President  and  Senate  to  complete  a  treaty  without  its  sanc- 
tion. They  were  bent  on  defeating  it  by  refusing  to  pass  the 
laws  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect;  a^d,  as  a  preliminary; 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  lay  before  the 
House  the  instrtietion  to  Mr.  Jay,  and  the  correspondencfe  and 
other  d'ociunents  relative  to  the  treaty. 

■Washington,!  believing  that  these  papers  could  not  be  consti- 
tutionally demanded,  resolved,  be  said,  frori  the  first  moment, 
and  fjfom  the  fullest  conviction  of  his  mind,  to  resist  the  principle!, 
v/hich.  was  evidently  intended  to  be  established  by  the  call  of  the 
House ;  he  only  deliberated  on  the  manner  in  veMch  this  could  be 
done  with-  the  least  bad  consequences. 

After  mature  deliberation  and  with  tie  assistance  of  the  heads 
of  departments  and  the  Attorney-General,  he  prepared  and  sent 
in  to  the  House  an  answer  to  their  requiest.  In  this  he  dwelt 
upon  tbe' necessity  of  caution  and  secrecy  in  foreign  negotiations, 
as  one  cogent  reason  for  vesting  the  power  of  making  treaties  in 
the  :pTesideiit,r  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Setiate,  the 
principle  on  which  that  body  was  formed,  confining  it  to  a  small 
number  of  members. 

To  admit  a  right  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  demand 
and  have  all  the  papers  respecting  a  foreign  negotiation  would, 
he  observed,  be  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent. 

"  It  did  not  occur  to  him,"  he  added,-  "  that  the  inspection  of 
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the  papers  called  for,  could  be  relati-  e  to  any  purpose  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  except  that  of  an  im- 
peachment, which  the  resolution  had  not  expressed.  He  had  no 
dispositioH  to  withhold  any  information  which  the  duty  of  his  sta- 
tion would,  permit,  or  the  public  good  should  require  to  be 
disclosed ;  and,,  in  fact,  all  the  papers  affecting  the  negotiation 
with  Great  Brkain  had  been  laid  before  the  Senate,  when  the 
treaty  itself  had  been  communicated  for  their  consideration  and 
advice.'' 

After  various  further  remarks,  he  concludes :  "  As,  therefor^ 
it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  understanding  that  the  assent  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a 
treaty ;  as  the  treaty  witii  Great  Britain  exhibits  itself  in  all  the 
objects  requuing  legislative  provision ;  and  on  these,  the  papers 
called  for  can  throw  no  light ;  and  as  it  is  essential  to  the  due 
administration  of  the  government,  that  the  boundaries  fixed  by 
the  constitution  between  the  different  departments,  should  be  ob- 
served, a  just  regard  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  duty  of  my 
office,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  forbid  a  compli- 
ance with  your  request." 

A  resolution  to  make  provision  for  carrying  the  treaty  into 
effect,  gave  rise  to  an  animated  and  protracted  debate.  Mean- 
while, the  whole  country  became  agitated  on  the  subject ;  meet- 
ings were  held  throughout  the  United  States,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  popular  feeling  was  with  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  favored  the  making  of  the  necessary 
appropriations.  The  public  will  prevailed,  and^on  the  last  day 
of  April,  the  resolution  was  passed,  though  by  a  close  vote  ^of 
fifly-one  to  forty-eight. 

For  some  months  past,  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney  had  been  so- 
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licitous  to  be  relieved  from  his  post  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  al 
London,  but  the  doubtful  issue  of  the  above  dispute,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  fit  substitute  for  him,  had  caused  delay  in 
the  matter ;  for,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  observed :  "  The  iiliportance, 
to  our  security  and  commerce,  of  a  good  understanding  with 
Great  Britain,  rendered  it  very  important  that  a  man  able,  and 
not  disagreeable  to  that  government,  should  be  there."  Such  a 
man  at  length  presented  in  Mr.  Eufus  King,  of  New  York.  He 
had  vindicated  the  treaty  with  his  pen  in  part  of  a  series  of 
papers  signed  Camillus;  he  had  defended  it  by  his  manly  and 
brilliant  eloquence  in  the  Senate ;  he  was  now  about  to  quit  his 
seat  in  that  body.  Hamilton,  who  knew  him  well,  struck  off  his 
character  admirably  in  a  letter  to  the  President.  "  Mr.  King," 
writes  he,  "  is  a  remarkably  well-informed  man,  a  very  judicious 
one,  a  man  of  address,  a  man  of  fortune  and  economy,  whose 
situation  affords  just  ground  of  confidence ;  a  man  of  unimpeach- 
able probity  where  he  is  known,  a  firm  friend  of  the  governmeut, 
a  supporter  of  the  measures  of  the  President ;  a  man  who  cannot 
but  feel  that  he  has  strong  pretensions  to  confidence  and  trust." 

Mr.  King  was  nominated  to  the-Senate  on  the  19th  of  May, 
and  his  nomination  was  confirmed.  On  the  1st  of  June,  this 
session  of  Congress  terminated. 

On  the  12th  of  that  month  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Humphrey,  then  in  Portugal,  speaks  of  the  recent  political  cam- 
paign :  "  The  gazettes  will  give  you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
state  of  politics  and  parties  in  this  country,  and  will  show  you,  at 
the  same  time,  if  Bache's  Aurora  is  among  them,  in  what  manner 
I  am  attacked  for  persevering  steadily  in  measures  which,  to  me, 
appear  necessary  to  preserve  us,  during  the  conflicts  of  belligerent 
powers,  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.     But  these  attacks,  unjust  and 
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unpleasant  as  they  are,  will  occasion  no  change  in"  my  conduct, 
nor  will  they  produce  any  other  effect  in  my  mind  than  to  in- 
crease the  solicitude  which  long  since  has  taken  fast  hold  of  my 
heart,  to  enjoy,  in  the  shades  of  retirement,  the  consolation  of 
believing  that  I  have  rendered  to  my  country  every  service  to 
which  my  abilities  were  competent — not  from  pecuniary  or  am- 
bitious motives,  nor  from  a  desire  to  provide,  for  any  men,  further 
than  their  intrinsic  merit  entitled  them,  and  surely  not  with  a 
view  of  bringing  my  own  relations  into  ofiBce.  Malignity,  there- 
fore, may  dart  its  shafts,  but  no  earthly  power  can  deprive  me  of 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  not,  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  administration,  committed  an  intentional  error." 

On  the  same  day  (June  12th)  Jefferson,  writing'  from  his  re- 
tirement at  Monticello,  to  Mr.  Monroe  in  Paris,  showed  himself 
sensitive  to  the  influence  of  Washington's  great  popularity  in 
countervailing  party  schemes.  "  Congress  have  risen,"  writes  he. 
"  You  wUl  have  seen  by  their  proceedings  the  truth  of  what  1 
always  observed  to  you,  that  one  man  outweighs  them  all  in  the 
influence  over  the  people,  who  have  supported  his  judgment 
against  their  own  and  that  of  their  representatives.  Eepublican- 
ism  must  He  on  its  oars,  resign  the  vessel  to  its  pilot,  and  them- 
selves to  what  course  he  thinks  best  for  them." 

In  Bache's  Aurora  of  June  9th,  an  anonymous  article  had  ap- 
peared, disclosing  queries  propounded  by  Washington,  in  strict 
confidence,  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet  in  1793,  as  to  the  con- 
duct to  be  observed  in  reference  to  England  and  France.  As 
soon  as  Jefferson  saw  this  article  he  wrote  to  Washington  (June 
19th),  disclaiming  his  ha,ving  had  any  concern  ia  that  breach  of 
official  trust.  "  I  have  formerly  mentioned  to  you,"  observes  he, 
"  that  from  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  I  had  laid  it  down  aa 
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a  rule  of  conduct  never  to  write  a  word  for  the  public  papers. 
From  this  I  have  never  departed  in  a  single  instance. "^ 

Jefferson  further  intimates  a  suspicion  that  a  thii-d  p'arty  had 
been  endeavoring  to  sow  tares  between  him  and  Washington,  by 
representing  him  (Jefferson)  as  still  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  poli- 
tics, and  in  turbulence  and  intrigue  against  the  government. 

This  drew  forth  a  noble  reply  fiom  Washington.  "  If  I  had 
entertained  any  suspicions  before,"  writes  ie,  "  that  the  queries, 
which  have  been  published  in  Bache's  paper,  proceeded  from  you, 
the  assurances  you  have  given  me  of  the  contrary,  would  have  re- 
moved them ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  harbored  none.     *     *     * 

"  As  yon  have  mentioned  the  subject  yourself,  it  would  not  be 
fra.nk,  candid,  or  friendly  to  conceal,  that  your  conduct  has  been 
I'epresentfed  as  derogating  from,  that  opinion  I  had  conceived  you 
entertained  of  me;  that  to  your  particular  friends  and  connec-' 
tions  you  have  described,  and  they  have  denounced  me  as  a  person 
under  a  dangerous  influence ;  and  that,  if  I  would  listen  more  to 
some  other  opinions,  all  would  be  well.  My  answer  invariably 
has  been,  that  I  had  never  discovered,  any  thing  in  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  raise  suspicions  in  my  mind  of  his  insincerity  i 
that,  if, he  would  retra'"e  my  public  conduct  while  he  was  in  the 
administration,  abundant  proofs  would  occur  to  him,  that  truth 
and  right  decisions  were  the  sole  object  of  my  pursuit ;  that  there 
were  as  many  instances  within  his  own  knowledge  of  my  having 
decided  against  as  in  favor  of  the  opinions  of  th^  person  evidently 
alluded  to ;  and,  moreover,  that  1  was  no  believer  i^  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  politics  or  measures  of  any  man  living.  In  short, 
that  I  was  no  pnrty  man  myself,  and  the  first  wish  of  my  heart 
was,  if  parties  did  exist,  to  reconcile  them. 

"To  this  I  may  add,  and  very  truly,  that,  until  within  the 
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last  year  or  two,  I  had  no  conception  that  parties  ■Would  or  even 
could,  go  the  length  I  have  been  witness  to ;  nor  did  I  believe 
until  lately,  that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  hardly 
within  those  of  possibility,  that,  while  I  was  using  my  utmost 
exertions  to  establish  a  natibnal  character  of  our  own,  independ 
ent,  as  far  as  our  obligations  and  justice  would  permit,  of  every 
nation  of  the  earth,  and  wished,  by  steering  a  steady  course,  to 
preserve  this ,  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  desolating  war,  I 
should  be  accused  of  being  the  enemy  of  one  nation,  and  subject 
to  the  influence  of  another ;  and,  to  prove  it,  tKat  every  act  of 
my  administration  would  be  tortured,  and  the'  grossest  and  most 
insidious  misrepresentations  of  them  be  made,  by  giving  one  side 
-only  of  a  subject,  and  that,  too,  in  such  exaggerated  and  indecent 
terms  as  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  a  Nero,  a  notorious  de- 
ikulter,  or  even  to  a  common  pickpocket.  But  enough  of  this ;  I 
have  already  gone  further  in  the  expression  of  my  feelings  than  I 
intended." 

Shortly  after  the  recess  of  Congress  another  change  was  made 
in  the  foreign  diplomacy.  Mr.  Monroe,  when  sent  envoy  to 
Trance,  had  been  especially  instructed  to  explain  the  views  and 
conduct  of  the  United  States  in  forming  the  treaty  with  England ; 
and  had  been  amply  furnished  with  documents  for  the  purpose. 
From  his  own  letters,  however,  it  appeared  that  he  had  omitted 
to  use  them.  Whether  this  rose  from  undue  attachment-  to 
France,  from  mistaken  notions  of  American  interests,  or  from 
real  dislike  to  the  treaty,  the  result  was  the  very  evil  he  had  been 
instructed  to  prevent.  The  French  government  misconceived 
the  views  and  conduct  of  the  United  States,  suspected  •  their 
ijolicy  in  regard  to  Great  Britain,  and  when  aware  th*t  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  would  execute  the  treaty  made  by  Jay,  became 
VOL.  V. — 11 
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bitter  in  their  resentment.  Symptoms  of  this  appeared  in  the 
capture  of  an  Ainerican  merchantman  by  a  French  privateer. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  Washing- 
ton and  his  cabinet,  to  recall  Mr.  Monroe,  and  appoint  another 
American  citizen  in  his  stead. 

The  person  chosen  was  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina,  elder  brother  of  the  late  minister  to  London.  Immedi- 
ately after  this  appointment,  which  took  place  in  July,  despatches 
were  received  from  Mr.  Monroe,  communicating  complaints  which 
had  been  addressed  to  him,  against  the  American  government  by 
M.  De  La  Croix,  French  minister  of  exterior  relations,  and  his 
reply  to  the  same.  His  reply,  though  it  failed  to  change  the 
policy  of  the  French  Directory,  was  deemed  able  a^d  satisfactory 
by  the  Executive.  Somewhat  later  came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, written  on  the  24th,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  long  and 
confidential  letter  written  by  Washington  on  December  22d,  and 
cited  in  a  previous  page  of  this  chapter,  had,  by  some  chance,  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  Directory,  and  "produced  an  ill 
effect." 

In  a  reply  to  Monroe,  dated  August  25th,  Washington  ac- 
knowledged the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  "  but  I  deny,"  added 
he,  "  that  there  is  any  thing  contained  in  it  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment could  take  exception  to,  unless  thei  expression  of  an 
ardent  wish,  that  the  United  States  might  remain  at  peace  with 
all  the  world^  taking  no  part  in  the  disputes  of  any  part  of*  it, 
should  have  produced  this  effect.  I  also  gave  'it  as  my  opinion, 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens  of  this  country 
Were  in  unison  with  mine." 

And  in  conclusion,  he  observes :  "  My  conduct  in  public  and 
jfrivate  life,  as  it  relates  to  the  important  struggle  in  which  thei 
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latter  nation  [France]  is  engaged,  lias  been  uniform  from  the 
commencement  of  it,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  I 
have  always  wished  well  to  the  French  revolution ;  that  I  have 
always  given  it  as  my  decided  opinion,  that  no  nation  had  a  right 
to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  concerns  of  another ;  that  every 
one  had  a  right  to  form  and  adopt  whatever  government  they 
liked  best  to  live  under  themselves ;  and  that,  if  this  country 
could,  consistently  with  its  engagements,  maintain  a  strict  neu- 
trality, and  thereby  preserve  peace,  it  was  bound  to  do  so  by  mo- 
tives of  policy,  interest,  and  every  other  consideration,  that  ought 
to  actuate  a  people  situated  as  we  are,  already  deeply  in  debt, 
and  in  a  convalescent  state  from  the  struggle  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  ourselves. 

"  On  these  principles  I  have  steadily  and  uniformly  proceeded, 
bidding  defiance  to  calumnies  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
trust in  the  French  nation,  and  to  excite  their  belief  of  an  -in- 
fluence possessed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  councils  of  this  country, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  unfounded  and  injurious."  * 

Still  the  resentful  policy  of  the  French  continued,  and,  in  Oc- 
tober, they  issued  an  arr-e*  ordering  the  seizure  of  British  propertj^ 
found  on  hoard  of  American  vessels,  and  of  provisions  bound  for 
England — a  direct  violati(5n  of  their  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

•  For  the  entire  letter  see  Washington's  Writings,  xi.  164. 
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Washington's  farewell  address — meets  the  two   houses   of   congress 

for  the  last  time — his  speech replies   of   the  senate  and  house 

mr.  giles andrew  jackson offensive  publication  of  the  feesoh 

minister — john  adams  declabed  president washington's  letter  to 

knox  on   the   eve   of    his    retihement the   spurious    letters his 

farewell  dinner john  adams  takes  the  oath  of  office greet- 
ings of  washington  at  the  close  of  tub  ceremony. 

The  period  for  the  presidential  election  was  drawing  near,  and 
great  anxiety  began  to  be  felt  that  Washington  would  consent  to 
stand  for  a  third  term.  'No  one,  it  was  agreed,  had  greater  claim 
to  the  enjoyment  of  retirement,  in  consideration  of  public  ser- 
vices rendered ;  but  it  was  thought  the  affairs  of  the  country 
would  be  in  a  very  precarious  condition  should  he  retire  before 
the  wars  of  Europe  were  brought  to  a  close. 

Washington,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  irrevocably  on 
the  subject,  and  resolved  to  announce,  in  a  farewell  address,  his 
intention  of  retiring.  Such  an  instrument,  it  will  be  recollected, 
had  been  prepared  for  him  from  his  own  notes,  by  Mr.  Madison, 
when  he  had  thoUght  of  retiring  at  the  end  of  his  first  term.  As 
he  was  no  longer  in  confidential  intimacy  with  Mr.  Madison,  he 
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turned  to  Mr.  Hamilton  as  his  adviser  and  coadjutor,  and  appears 
to  have  consulted  hiin  on  the  suhject  early  in  the  present  year, 
for,  in  a  letter  dated  New  York,  May  10th,  Hamilton  writes: 
"  When  last  in  Philadephia,  you  mentioned  to  me  your  wish  that 
I  should  re-dress  a  certain  paper  which  you  had  prepared.  As  it 
is  important  that  a  thing  of  this  kind  should  be  done  with  great 
care  and  much  at  leisure,  touched  and  retouched,  I  submit  a  wish 
that,  as  soon  as  you  have  given  it  the  body  you  mean  it  to  have, 
it  may  be  sent  to  me." 

The  paper  was  accordingly  sent  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  its 
rough  state,  altered  in  one  part  since  Hamilton  had  seen  it.  "'If 
you  should  think  it  best  to  throw  the  whole  into  a  different  form," 
writes  Washingon,  "  let  me  request,  notwithstanding,  that  my 
draft  may  be  returned  to  me  (along  with  yours)  with  such  aniend'^' 
ments  and  coreotions  as  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  the  formation 
is  susceptible  of;  curtailed  if  too  verbose,  and  relieved  of  all 
tautology  not  necessary  to  enforce  the  ideas  in  the  original  or 
quoted  part.  My  wish  is,  that  the  whole  may  appear  in  a  plain 
style ;  and  be  handed  to  the  public  in  an  honest,  unaffected, 
simple  garb." 

We  forbear  to  go  into  the  vexed  question  concerning  this  ad- 
dress ;  how  much  of  it  is  founded  on  Washington's  original  "  notes 
and  heads  of  topics ;  "  how  much  was  elaborated  by  Madison, 
and  how  much  is  due  to  Hamilton's  recasting  and  revision.  The 
whole  came  under  the  supervision  of  Washington ;  and  the  in 
strument,  as  submitted  to  the  press,  was  in  his  handwriting,  with 
Iliany  ultimate  corrections  and  alterations.  Washington  had  no 
'  pride  of  authorship ;  his  object  always  was  to  effect  the  purpose 
in  hand,  and  for  that  he  occasionally  invoked  assistance,  to  ensure 
a  plain  and  clear  exposition  of  his  thoughts  and  intentions.    The 
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address  certainly  breathes  his  spirit  throughout,  is  in  perfect  ac- 
pordance  with  his  words  and  actions,  and  "  in  an  honest,  una£ 
fected,  simple  garb,"  embodies  the  system  of  policy  on  which  he 
had  acted  throughout  his  a4niinistration.  It;  was  published 
in  September,  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  called  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser.* 

The  publication  of  the  address  produced  a  great  sensation,, 
Several  of  the  State. legislatures  ordered  it  to  be  put  on  their 
journals.  "  The  President's  declining  to  be  again  elected,"  writes 
the  elder  Wojcott,  "  constitutes  a  most  important  epoch  in  our 
national  affairs.  '  The  country  meet  the  event  with  reluctance,  bulj 
they  do  not  feel  that  they  can  make  any  claim  for  the  further  ser- 
vioesof  a  man  who  has  conducted  their  armies  through  a  successful 
war ;  has  so  largely  contributed  to  establish  a  national  govern- 
ment ;  has  so  long  presided  over  our  councils  and  directed  the 
public  administration,  and  in  the  miost  advantageous  manner  set- 
tled'all  national  differences,  and  who  can  leave  the  administration 
where  nothing  but  our  folly  and  internal  discord  can  render  the 
country  otherwise  than  happy." 

The  address  acted  as  a  notice,  to  hush  the  acrimonious  abuse  of 
Mm  which  the  opposition  was  pouring  forth  under  the  idea  that 
he  would  be  a  candidate  for  a  renomination.  "  It  will  serve  as  a 
signal,  like  the  dropping  of  a  hatj  for  the  party  racers  to  start,'' 
writes  Fisher  Ames,  "  and  I  expect  a  great  deal  of  noise,  whipping 
and  spurring." 

G!ongress  formed  a  quorum  on  the  5th  day  of  December,  the 
first  daiy  of  the  session  which  succeeded  the  publication  of  the 


*  The  reader  will  find  the   entire  Address  Sn  the  Appendix  to  this 
volume. 
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Farewell  Address.  On  the  7th,  Washington  met  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  for  the  last  time. 

In  his  speech  he  recommended  an  institution  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  a  military  academy,  a  national  university, 
and  a  gradual  increase  of  the  navy.  The  disputes  with  France 
were  made-the  subject  of  the  following  remarks :  "  While  in  our 
external  relations  some  serious  inconveniences  and  embarrassments 
have  been  overcome  and  others  lessened,  it  is  with  much  pain 
and  deep  regret  I  mention  that  circumstances  of  a  very  unweU 
come  nature  have  lately  occurred.  Our  trade  has  suffered  and  is 
suffering  extensive  injuries  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  cruisers 
and  agents  of  the  French  Republic ;  and  communications  have 
been  received  from^  its  minister  here,  which  indicate  the  danger 
of  a  further  disturbance  of  our  commerce  by  its  authority ;  and 
which  are  in  other  respects  far  from  agreeable.  It  has  been  my 
constant,  sincere,  and  earnest  wish,  in  conformity  with  that  of 
our  n'ation,  to  maintain  cordial  harmony  and  a  perfectly  friendly 
understanding  with  that  Republic.  This  wish  remains  unabated ; 
and  I  shall  persevere  in  the  endeavor'  to  fulfil  it  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  what  shall  be  consistent  with  a  just  and  indispensable  re- 
gard to  the  rights  and  honor  of  our  country ;  nor  will  I  easily 
cease  to  cherish  the  expectation,. that  a  spirit  of  justice,  candor 
and  friendship,  on  the^part  of  the  Republic,  will  eventually  ensure 
success. 

"  In  pursuing  this  course,  however,  I  cannot  forget  what  is 
due  to  the  character  of  our  government  and  na;tion ;  or  to  a  full 
and  entire  confidence  in  the  good  sense,  patriotism,  self-respect, 
and  fortitude  of  my  countrymen." 

In  concluding  his  address  he  observes,  "  The  situation  in 
which  I  now  stand  for  the  last  tiine  in  the  midst  of  the  repre-" 
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sentatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  naturally  recalls  the 
period  when  the  administration  of  the  present  form  of  government 
e(>mmenced,-and  I  cannot  omit  the  occasion  to  congratulate  you 
and  my  country  on  the  success  of  the  experiment,  nor  to  repeat 
my  fervent  supplications  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe 
and  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  nations,  that  his  providential  care  may 
be  still  extended  to  the  United  States ;  that  the  virtue  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  may  be  preserved,  and  that  the  government 
which  they  have  instituted  for  the  protection  of  their  liberties 
may  be  perpetual." 

The  Senate,  in  their  reply  to  the  address,  after  concurring  in 
its  views  of  the  national  prosperity,  as  resulting  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  constitutional  system  and  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
tive provisions,  added,  that  they  would  be  deficient  in  gratitude 
and  justice  did  they  not  attribute  a  great  portion  of  these  ad- 
vantages to  the  virtue,  firmness  and  talents  of  his  administration, 
conspicuously  displayed  in  the  most  trying  times,  and  oil  the 
most  critical  occasions. 

Eecalling  his  arduous  services,  civil  and  military,  as  well  during 
the  struggles  of  the  revolution  as  in  the  convulsive  period  of  a 
later  date,  their  warmest  affections  and  anxious  regards  would  ac- 
company him  in  his  approaching  retirement. 

"  The  most  effectual  consolation  that  can  offer  for  the  loss  we 
are  about  to  sustain,  arises  from  the  animating  reflection,  that 
the  influence  of  your  example  will  extend  to  your  successors,  and 
the  United  States  thus  continue  to  enjoy  an  able,  upright,  and 
energetic  administration.'' 

The  reply  of  the  House,  after  premisinfr  attention  to  the  va- 
rious subjects  recommended  to  their  consideration  in  the  address 
concluded  by  a  warm  expression  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  in- 
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spired  by  the  virtues  and  services  of  the  President,  by  his  wis- 
dom, firmness,  moderation,  and  magnanimity  ;  and  testifying  to 
the  deep  regret  with  which  they  contemplated  his  intended  retire- 
ment from  office. 

"  May  you  long  enjoy  that  liberty  which  is  so  dear  to  you, 
and  to  which  your  name  will  ever  be  so  dear,"  added  they. 
"  May  your  own  virtue  and  a  nation's  prayers  obtain  the  happiest 
sunshine  for  the  decline  of  your  days,  and  the  choicest  of  future 
blessings.  For  our  country's  sake,  and  for  the  salce  of  republican 
liberty,  it  is  our  earnest  wish  that  your  example  may  be  the 
guide  of  your  successors ;  and  thus,  after  being  the  ornament  and 
safeguard  of  the  present  age,  become  the  patrimony  of  our  de- 
scendants." 

Objections,  however,  were  made  to  some  parts  of  the  reply  by 
Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia.  He  was  fw  expunging  such  parts  as  eu- 
logized the  present  administration,  spoke  of  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness of  Washington,  and  regretted  his  retiring  from  office.  He 
disapproved,  he  said,  of  the  measures  of  the  administration  with 
respect  to  foreign  relations ;  he  believed  its  want  of  wisdom  and 
firmness  had  conducted  the  nation  to  a  crisis  threatening  greater 
calamity  than  any  that  had  before  occurred.  He  did  not  regret 
the  President's  retiring  from  office.  He  believed  the  government 
of  the  United  States  was  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  competent  to  their  own  government,  and  the 
remaining  of  no  man  in  office  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  that 
government.  The  people  would  truly  be  in  a  calamitous  situa- 
tion, if  one  man  were  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  government. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  United  States  produces  a  thousand  cit- 
izens capable  of  filling  the  presidential  chair,  and  he  would  trust 
to  the  discernment  of  the  people  for  a  proper  choice.     Though 

VOL.  v. 11* 
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the  voice  of  all  America  should  declare  the  President's  retiring 
as  a  calamity,  he  coijld  not  join  in  the  declaration,  because  he  did 
not  conceive  it  a  misfortune.  He  hoped  the  President  would  be 
happy  in  his  retirement,  and  he  hoped  he  would  retire.* 

Twelve  members  voted  for  expunging  those  parts  of  the  reply 
to  which  Mr.  Giles  had  objected.  Among  the  names  of  these 
members  we  find  that  of  Andrew  Jackson,  a  young  man,  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  as  yet  unknown  to  fame,  and  who  had  recently 
taken  his  seat  as  delegate  from  the  newly  admitted  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  vote  in  favor  of  the  whole  reply,  however,  was  over- 
whelming. 

The  reverence  and  affection  expressed  for  him  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  their  regret  at  his  intended  retirem«it,  were  in 
tjnison  witb  testimonials  from  various  State  legislatures  and  other 
public  bodies,  which  were  continually  arriving  since  the  publican 
tion  of  his  Farewell  Address. 

During  the  actual  session  cjf  Congress,  Washington  endea- 
vored to  prevent  the  misunderstandings,  which  were  in  danger  of 
being  augmented  between  the  United  States  and  the  French 
Government.  In  the  preceding  month  of  November,  Mr.  Adet, 
the  French  minister,  had  addressed  "a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  recapitulating  the  complaints  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States  made  by  his  predecessors  and  himself,  denouncing 
the  insidious  proclamation  of  neutrality  and  the  wrongs  growing 
out  of  it,  and  using  language  calculated  to  inflame  the  partisans 
of  France :  a  copy  of  which  letter  had  been  sent  to  the  press  for 
publication.  One  of  the  immediate  objects  he  had  in  view  in 
timing'  the  publication,  was  supposed  by  Washington  tobe  to 

*  S«e  Mr.  Giles'  speech,  as  reported  in  the  Aurora  newspaper. 
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produce  an  effect  on  the  presidential  "lection  ■,  his  ultimate  abject^ 
to  establish  such  an  influence  in  the  country  as  to  s^ay  the  gov- 
ernment and  control  its  measures.  Early  in  January,  1797, 
theriefore,  Washington  requested  Mr.  Pickering,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  United  States  minister 
to  France,  stating  all  the  complaints  alleged  by  the  French 
minister  against  the  government,  examining  and  reviewing  the 
same,  and  accompanying  the  statement  with  a  collection  of  letters 
and  papers  relating  to  the  transactions  therein  adverted  to. 

"From  a  desire,"  writes  he,  "that  the  statements  be  full,  fair, 
calm,  and  argumentative,  without  asperity  or  any  thing  more 
irritating  in  the  comments  that  the  narration  of  .facts,  which  expose 
unfounded  charges  and  assertions, ; does  itself  produce,  I  have 
wished  that  the  letter  to  Mr.  Pinckney  may  be  revised  over  and 
over  again.  Much  depends  upon  it,  as  it  relates  to.  ourselves 
and  in  the '  eyes  of  the  world,  whatever  may  be  the  effect,  as  it 
respects  the  governing  powers  of  France." 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  with  its  accompanying  docu- 
ment's, was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  19th  of  January,  (1797,) 
to  be  transmitted  to  that  minister.  "  The  immediate  object  of 
his  mission,"  says  Waishington  in  a  special  message,  "  was  to 
make  that  government  such  explanations  of  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  our  own,  as  by  manifesting  our  good  faith,  might 
remove  all  jealousy  and  discontent,  and  maintain  that  harmony 
and  good  Understanding  with  the  French  Republic,  which  it 
has  been  my"  constant  solicitude  to  preserve.  A  government 
which  required  only  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  justify  its 
measures,  could  but  be  anxious  to  have  this  fully  and  frankly 
displayed." 
'      In  .the  month  of  February  the  votes  taken   at  the  recent 
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election  were  opened  and  counted  in  Congress ;  when  Mr. 
Adams,  having  the  highest  number,  was  declarer'  President, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson,  having  the  next  number.  Vice  President ; 
their  term  of  four  years  to  commence  on  the  4th  of  March  next 
ensuing. 

Washington  now  began  to  count  the  days  and  hours  that  in- 
tervened between  him  and  his  retirement.  On  the  day  preceding 
it,  he  writes  to  his  old  fellow-soldier  and  political  coadjutor, 
Henry  Knox :  "  To  the  wearied  traveller,  who  sees  a  resting- 
place,  and  is  bending  his  body  to  leah  thereon,  I  now  compare 
myself;  but  to  be  suffered  to  do  this  in  peace,  is  too  much  to  be 
endured  by  some.  To  misrepresent  my  motives,  to  reprobate 
my  politics,  and  to  weaken  the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed 
in  my  administration,  are  objects  which  cannot  be  relinquished 
by  those  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  change  in 
our  political  system.  The  consolation^  however,  which  results 
from  conscious  rectitude,  and  the  approving  voice  of  my  country, 
unequivocally  expressed  by  its  representatives,  deprive  their  sting 
of  its  poison,  and  place  in  the  same  point  of  view,  both  the  weak- 
ness and  malignity  of  their  efforts. 

"  Although  the  prospect  of  retirement  is  most  grateful  to  my 
soul,  and  I  have  not  a  wish  to  mix  again  in  the  great  world,  or 
to  partake  in  its  politics,  yet  I  am  not  without  my  regrets  at 
parting  with  (perhaps  never  more  to  meet)  the  few  intimates 
whom  I  love,  and  among  these,  be  assured,  you  are  one.  *  *  * 
The  remainder  of  my  life,  which  in  the  course  of  nature  caimot 
be  long,  will  be  occupied  in  rural  amusements ;  and  though  I  shall 
seclude  myself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  noisy  and  bustling 
world,  none  would,  more  than  myself,  be  regaled  by  the  company 
of  those  I  esteem,  at  Mount  Vernon ;  more  than  twenty  miles 
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from  which,  after  I  arrive  there,  it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  ever 
be." 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  March,  the  last  day  of  his  official 
career,  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  subject  of  the  spurious  letters,  heretofore  mentioned,*  first 
published  by  the  British  in  1776,  and  subsequently  republished 
during  his  administration,  by  some  of  his  political  enemies.  He 
had  suffered  every  attack  on  his  executive  conduct  to  pass 
unnoticed  while  he  remained  in  public  life,  but  conceived 
it  a  justice  due  to  his  character  solemnly  to  pronounce  those 
letters  a  base  forgery,  and  he  desired  that  the  present  let- 
ter might  be  "  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
State,  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  to  the  present  generation  and 
to  posterity." 

On  the  same  day  he  gave  a  kind  of  farewell  dinner  to  the 
foreign  ministers  and  their  wives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  other  conspicuous  personages  of  both  sexes.  "  During 
the  dinner  much  hilarity  prevailed,"  says  Bishop  White,  who 
was  present.  When  the  cloth  was  removed  Washington  filled 
his  glass :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  this  is  the  last  time 
I  shall  drink  your  health  as  a  public  man ;  I  do  it  with  sincerity, 
-wishing  you  all  possible  happiness." 

The  gaiety  of  the  company  was  checked  in  an  instant ;  all 
felt  the  importance  of  this  leave-taking ;  Mrs.  Listen,  the  wife  of 
the  British  minister,  was  so  much  affected  that  tears  streamed 
down  her  cheeks. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  an  imcmense  crowd  had  gathered  about 
Congress  Hall.     At  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  the  oath 

*  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  8to.  p.  360,  861. 
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as  Vice  President,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate ;  and  proceeded 
with  that  body  to  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
which  was  densely  crowded,  many  ladies  occupyiiig  chairs  ceded 
to  them  by  members. 

After  a  time,  Washington  entered  amidst  enthusiastic  cheers 
and  acclamations,  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs;  Mr.  Adams 
soon  followed  and  was  likewise  w^ell  received,  but  not  with  like 
enthusiasm.  Having  taken  the  oath  of  office,  Mr.  Adams,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  spoke  of  his  predecessor  as  one  "  who,  by  a 
long  course  of  great  actions,  regulated  by  prudence,  justicej 
temperance,  and  fortitude,  had  merited  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  commanded  the  highest  praises  of  foreign  nations,  and 
secured  immortal  glory  with  posterity." 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  as  Washington  moved  toward 
the  door  to  retire,  there  was  a  rush  from  the  gallery  to  the  cor- 
ridor that  threatened  ■  the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  so  eager  were  the 
throng  to  catch  a  last  look  of  one  who  had  so  long  been  the 
object  of  public  veneration. '  When  Washington  was  in  the 
street  he  waved  his  hat  in  return  for  the  ch€ers  of  the  multitude, 
his  countenance  radiant  with  benignity,  his  gray  hairs  streaming 
in  the  wind.  The  crowd  followed  him  to  his  door ;  there,  turn- 
ing round,  his  countenance  assumed  a  grave  and  almost  melan- 
choly expression,  his  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears,  his  emotions 
were  too  great  for  utterance,  and  only  by  gestures  could  he  indi- 
cate his  thanks  and  convey  his  farewell  blessing.* 

In  the  evening  a  splendid  banquet  was  giyen  to  him  by  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Amphitheatre,  which 


"  From  personal  recollections  of  William  A.  Duer,  late  President  o 
Columbia  College. 
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was  decorated  with  emblematical  paintings.  All  the  heads  of 
departments,  the  foreign  ministers,  several  officers  of  the  late  army, 
and  various  persons  of  note,  were  present.  Among  the  paint- 
ings, one  represented  the  home  of  his  heart,  the  home  to  which 
he  was  ahout  to  hasten — ^Mount  Vernon. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 


WASHINGTOK     AT    MODNT    VERNON INFLUX    OF      STRANGE      PACES LAWKENOB 

LEWIS ^MISS    NEU^Y   CDSTIS WASHINGTON'S    COUNSEL   IN    LOVE   MATTEKS 

A   KOMAHTIO   EPISODE KETURN   OF   CEOB6E   WASHINGTON    LAFAYETTE. 


His  official  career  being  terminated,  Washington  set  off  for 
Mount  Vernon  accompanied  by  Mrst  Washington,  her  grand- 
daughter Miss  Nelly  Custis,  and  George  Washington  Lafeyette, 
with  his  preceptors. 

Of  the  enthusiastic  devotion  manifested  towards  him  wherever 
he  passed,  he  takes  the  following  brief  and  characteristic  noticp : 
"  The  attentions  we  met  with  on  our  journey  were  very  flattering, 
and  to  some,  whose  minds  are  differently  formed  from  mine, 
would  have  been  highly  relished ;  but  I  avoided,  in  every  in- 
stance where  I  had  any  previous  notice  of  the  intention,  and  could, 
by  earnest  entreaties,  prevail,  all  parade  and  escorts." 

He  is  at  length  at  Mount  Vernon,  that  haven  of  repose  to 
which  he  had  so  often  turned  a  wishful,  eye,  throughout  his 
agitated  and  anxious  life,  and  where  he  trusted  to  pass  quietly 
and  serenely  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  finds  himself,  how- 
ever, "  in  the  situation  of  a  new  beginner ;  almost  every  thing 
about  him  required  considerable  repairs,  and  a  house  is  im- 
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•  mediately.to  be  built  for  the  reception  and  safe  keeping  of  his 
military,  civil,  and  private  papers."  "  In  a  word,"  writes  he, 
"  I  am  already  surrounded  by  joiners,  masons,  and  painters,  and 
such  is  my  anxiety  to  be  out  of  their  hands,  that  I  have  scarcely 
a  room  to  put  a  friend  into,  or  to  sit  in  myself,  without  the  music 
of  hammers  and  the  odoriferous  scent  of  paint." 

Still  he  is  at  Mount  yernon,  and  as  the  spring  opens  the  rural 
beauties  of  the  country  exert  their  sweetening  influence.  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Oliver  Wolcott,  who,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  stOl  acting  on  "  the  great  theatre,"  he  adverts  but 
briefly  to  public  affairs.  "For  myself,"  adds  he,  exultingly, 
"  having  turned  aside  from  the  broad  walks  of  political  into  the 
narrow  paths  of  private  life,  I  shall  leave  it  with  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  consider  subjects  of  this  sort,  and,  as  every  good  citizen 
ought  to  do,  conform  to  whatsoever  the  ruling  powers  shall  de- 
cide. To  make  and  sell  a  little  flour  annually,  to  repair  houses 
going  fast  to  ruin,  to  build  one  for  the  security  of  my  papers  of  a 
public  nature,  and  to  amuse  myself  in  agricultural  and  -rural 
pursuits,  will  constitute  employment  for  the  few  years  I  have  to 
remain  on  this  terrestrial  globe.  If,  also,  I  could  now  and  then 
meet  the  friends  I  esteem,  it  would  fill  the  measure  and  add  zest 

,  to  my  enjoyments  ;  but,  if  ever  this  happens,  it  must  be  under 
my  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  as  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  I 
shall  go  beyond  twenty  mi'.ss  from  them." 

And  again,  to  anothe:*  .nend  he  indulges  in  pleasant  anticipa- 

'  tions ;  "  Retired  from  noise  myself  and  the  responsibility  attached 
to  ;  public  employment,  my  hours  will  glide  smoothly  on. 
My  best  wishes,  however,  for  the  prosperity  of  our  country  will 
always  have  the  first  place  in  my  thoughts ;  while  to  repair 
buidings  and  to  cultivate  my  farms,  which  require  close  atteu- 
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tion,  will  occupy  the  few  years,  perhaps  days,  I, may  be  a 
sojourner  here,  as  I  am  now  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  my  peregri- 
nation through  life."  * 

A  letter  to  his  friend  James  McHenry,  Secretary  of  War, 
flirnishes  a  picture  of  his  ever y-day  life.  "  I  am  indebted  to  you," 
writes  he,  "  for  several  unacknowledged  letters ;  but  never  mind 
that ;  go  on  as  if  you  had  answers.  You  are  at  the  source  of  in- 
formation, and  can  find  many  things  to  relate,  while  I  have 
nothing  to  say  that  could  either  inform  or  amuse  a  Secretary  of 
War  in  Philadelphia.  I  might  tell  him  that  I  begin  my  diurnal 
cpurse  with  the  sun ;  that,  if  my  hirelipgs  are  not  in  their  places 
at  that  time,  I  send  them  messages  of  sorrow  for  their  indisposi 
tion ;  that,  having  put  these  wheels  in  motion,  I  examine  the 
state  of  things  further ;  that  the  more  they  are  probed  the  deeper 
I  find'  the  wounds  which  my  buildings  have  sustained,  by  an  ab- 
sence and  neglect  of  eight  years;  that,  by  the  time  I  have 
accomplished  these  matters,  breakfast  (a  little  after  seven  o'clock,, 
/about  the  time  I  preum.e  you  are  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  McHenry) 
is  ready ;  that, -this  being  over,  I  mount  my  horse  and  ride  round 
my  farms,  which  employs'  me  until  it  is  time  to  dress  for  dinner, 
at  which  I  rarely  miss  seeing  strange  faces,  come,  as  they  say, 
out  of"  respect  to  me.  Pray,  would  not  the  word  curiosity 
answer  as  well?  And  how  different  this  from  having  a  few 
social  friends  at  a  cheerful  board !  The  usual  time  of  sitting  at 
table,  a  walk,  and  tea  bring  me  within  the  dawn  of  candle  light ; 
previous  to  which,  if  not  prevented  by  company,  I  resolve  that, 
as  soon  as  the  glimmering  taper  supplies  the  place  of  the  great 
luminary,  I  will  retire  to  my  writing  table  and  acknowledge  the 

•  Letter  to  Wm.  Heath.     Writings,  xi,  199. 
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letters  I  have  received ;  but  when  the  lights  are  brought  I  foel 
tired  and  disinclined  to  engage  in  this  work,  conceiving  that 
the  next  night  will  do  as  well.  The  next  night  comes,  and  with 
it  the  same  causes  for  postponement,  and  so  on.  Having  given 
you  the  history  of  a  day,  it  will  serve  for  a  year,  and,  I  am  per- 
suaded, you  will  not  require  a  second  edition  of  it;  But  it  may 
strike  you  that  in  this  detail  no  mention  is  made  of  any  portion 
of  time  allotted  for  reading.  The  remark  would  be  just,  for  I 
have  not  looked  into  a  book  since  I  came  home ;  nor  shall  I  be 
able  to  do  it  until  I  have  discharged  my  workmen ;  probably  not 
before  the  nights  grow  longer,  when  possibly  I  may  be  looking 
in  Doomsday  Book." 

In  his  solitary  rides  about  Mount  Vernon  and  its  woodlands, 
fond  and  melancholy  thoughts  would  occasionally  sadden  the 
liandscape  as  his  mind  reverted  to  past  times  and  early  associates. 
In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  S.  Fairfax,  now  in  England^  he  writes :  "  It  is 
a  matter  of  sore  regret  when  I  cast  my  eyes  toward  Belvoir, 
which  I  often  do,  to  reflect  that  the  former  inhabitants  of  it,  with 
whom  v^e  lived  in  such  harmony  and  friendship,  no  longer  reside 
there,  and  the  ruins  only  can  be  viewed  as  the  mementoes  of 
former  pleasures." 

The  influx  of  strange  faces  alluded  to  in  the  letter  to  Mr. 
MoHenry,  soon  became  overwhelming,  and  Washington  felt  the 
necessity  of  having  some  one  at  hand  to  relieve  him  from  a  part 
of  the  self-imposed  duties  of  Virginia  hospitality. 

With  this  view  he  bethought  him  of  his  nephew,  Lawrence 
Lewis,  the  same  who  had  gained  favor  with  him  by  volunteering 
in  the  Western  expedition,  and  accompanying  General  Knox  as 
aide-dp-camp.  He  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in 
which  he  writes:  "  Whenever  Tit  is  Convenient  to  you  to  make 
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this  place  your  home,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  *  *  *  Aa 
both  your  aunt  and  I  are  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  regular  in  our 
habits,  especially  in  our  hours  of  rising  and  going  to  bed,  I  require 
some  person  (fit  and  proper)  to  ease  me  of  the  trouble  of  enter- 
taining company,  particularly  of  nights,  as  it  is  my  inclination  to 
retire,  (and  unless  prevented  by  very  particular  company,  I 
always  do  retire,)  either  to  bed  or  to  my  study  soon  after  candle 
light.  In  taking  those  duties  (which  hospitality  obliges  one  to 
bestow  on  compan:y)-;pff  my  hands,  it  would  render  me  a  very 
acceptable  service."^ 

In  consequence  of  this  invitation,  Lawrence  thenceforward 
became  an  occasional  inmate  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  pltice  at 
this  time  possessed  attractions  for  gay  as  well  as  grave,  and  was 
often  enlivened  by  young  company.  One  great  attraction  was 
Miss  Nelly  Custis,  Mrs.  Washington's  grand-daugher,  who,  with 
her  brother  George  W.  P.  Custis,  had  been  adopted  by  the 
General  at  their  father's  death,  when  they  were  quite  children, 
and  brought  up  by  him  with  the  most  affectionate  care.  He  was 
fond  of  children,  especially  girls ;  as  to  boys,  with  all  his  spirit 
of  command,  he  found  them  at  times  somewhat  ungovernable. 
1  can  govern  men,  would  he  say,  but  I  cannot  govern  boys.  Miss 
Nelly  had  grown  up  under  the  special  eye  of  her  grandmother, 
,to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached,  and  who  was  particular  in 
enforcing  her  observance  of  all  her  lessons,  as  well  as  instructing 
her  in  the  arts  of  housekeeping.  She  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  General ;  whom,  as  we  have  before  observed,  she  delighted 
with  her  gay  whims  and  sprightly  sallies,  often  overcoming  hi» 
habitual  gravity,  and  surprising  him  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

•  MS.  Letter. 
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She  was  now  maturing  into  a  lovely  and  attractive  woman, 
and  the  attention  she  received  began  to  awaken  some  solicitude 
in  the  General's  mind.  ■  'This  is  evinced  in  a  half-sportive  letter  of 
advice  written  to  her  during  a  temporary  absence  from  Mount 
Vernon,  wherj  she  was  about  to  make  her  first  appearance  at  a 
ball  at  Georgetown.  It  is  curious  as  a  specimen  of  Washington' 
counsel  in  love  matters.  It  would  appear  that  Miss  Nelly,  to  air 
lay  his  solicitude,  had  already,  in  her  correspondence,  professed 
"  a  perfect  apathy  toward  the  youth  of  the  present  day,  and  a  de- 
termination never  to  give  herself  a  moment's  uneasiness  on  ac- 
ccunt  of  any  of  them."  Washington  doubted  the  firmness  and 
constancy  of  her  resolves.  "  Men  and  women,"  writes  he,  "  feel 
the  same  inclination  towards  each  other  now  that  they  always 
have  done,  and  which  they  will  continue  to  do,  until  there  is  a 
new  order  of  things ;  and  you,  as  others  have  done,  may  find 
that  the  passions  of  your  sex  are  easier  raised  than  allayed.  Do 
not,  therefore,  boast  too  soon,  nor  too  strongly  of  your  insensi- 
bility. *  *  *  Love  is  said  to  be  an  involuntary  passion,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  contended  that  it  cannot  be  resisted.  This  is  true 
in  part  only,  for  like  all  things  else,  when  nourished  and  supplied 
plentifully  with  aliment,  it  is  rapid  in  its  progress ;  but  let  these 
be  withdrawn,  and  it  may  be  stifled  in  its  birth,  or  much  stinted 
in  its  growth.  *  *  *  Although  we  cannot  avoid  first  impres- 
sions, we  may  assuredly  place  them  under  guard.  *  *  *  When 
■the  fire  is  beginning  to  kindle  and  your  heart  growing  warm, 
propound  these  questions  to  it.  Who  is  this  invader?  Have  I 
a  competent  knowledge  of  him  ?  Is  he  a  man  of  good  character  ? 
A  man  of  sense?  For,  be  assured,  a  sensible  woman  can  never 
6e  happy  with  a  fool.  What  has  been  his  walk  in  life  ?  *  *  * 
Is  his  fortune  sufficient  to  maintain  me  in  the  manner  I  have  been 
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accustomed  to  live,  and  a,s  my  sisters  do  live  ?  And  is  he  one 
to  whom  my  friends  can  have  no  reasonable  objetetion?  If  all 
these  interrogatories  can  be  satisfactorily  answered,  there  will  re- 
main  but  one  more  to  be  asked ;  that,  however,  is  an  important 
one*  Have  I  sufficient  groimd  to  conclude  that  his  affections  are 
engaged  by  me  ?  Without  this  the  heart  of  sensibility  will  strug- 
gle  against  a  passion  that  is  not  reciprocated."  * 

The  sage  counsels  of  Washington,  and  the  suseeptable  feelings 
•of  Miss  Nelly,  were  soon  brought  to  the  test  by  the  residence  of 
Lawrence  Lewis  at  Mount  Vernon.  A  strong  attachment  for 
her  grew  up  on  his  part,  or  perhaps  already  existed,  and  was 
strengthened  by  daily  intercourse.  It  was  favorably  viewed  by 
his  uncle.  Whether  it  was  fully  reciprocated  was  uncertaini  A 
formidable  rival  to  Lewis.appeared  in  the  person  of  young  Carroll 
of  Carrollton,  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe,  adorned  with 
the  graces  of  foreign  travel,  and  whose  suit  was  countenanced  by 
Mrs.  Washington.  These  were  among  the  poetic  days  of  Mount 
Vernon^when  its, halls  echoed  to  the  tread  of  lovers.  They  were 
halcyon  days, with  Miss  Nelly,  as  she  herself  declared,  in  after 
years,  to  a  lady^-  from  whom  we  have  the  story  :  "  I  was  young 
and  romantic  then,"  said  she,  "and  fond  of  wandering  alone  by 
moonlight  in  the  woods  of  Mount  Vernon.  Grandmamma 
thought  it  wrong  and  unsafe,  and  scolded  and  coaxed  me  into  a 
^promise  that  I  would  not  wander  in  the  woods  again  unaccompa- 
nied. But  I  was  missing  one  evening,  and  was  brought  home 
from  the  interdicted  woods  to  the.  drawing-room,  where  the  Gen- 
eral was  walking  up  and  down  with  his  hands  behind  him,  as  was 
his  wont.  Grandmamma,  seated  in  hei*  great  arm-chair,  opened 
a  severe  reproof." 

"  MS.  Lettet 
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Poor  Miss  Nelly  was  reTnindjed  of  her  promise,  and  taxed  with 
her  delinquency.  She  knew  that  she  had  done  wrong— admitted 
her  fault,  and  essayed  no  excuse ;  but,  when  there  was  a  slight 
pause,  moved  to  retire  from  the  room.  She  was  just  shutting 
the  door  wrhen  she  overheard  the  General  attempting,  iii  a  low 
voice,  to  intercede  in  her  behalf.  "My  dear,"  observed  he,  "1 
would  say  no  more — perhaps  she  was  not  alone." 

His  intercession  stopped  Miss  Nelly  in  her  retreat.  She  re- 
opened the  door  and  advanced  up  to  the  General  with  a  firm  step. 
"  Sir,"  said  she,  "  you  brought  me  up  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
when  I  told  Grandmamma  I  was  alone,  I  hope  you  believed  7  loos 
afowe." 

The  General  made  ofae  of  his  most  magnanimous  bows.  "  My 
"ihild)"  replied  he,  "I  beg  your  pardon." 

"We  will  anticipate  dates,  and  observe  that  th^  romantic  epi- 
sode jf  Miss  Nelly  Custis  terminated  to  the  General's  satisfac- 
tion ;  she  became  the  happy  wife  of  Lawrence  Lewis,,  as  will  be 
recorded  in  a  future  page. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  Washington  had  been  relieved  from  his 
constant  solicitude  about  the  fortunes  of  Lafayette.  Letters  re- 
ceived by  George  W.  Lafayette  from  friends  in  Hamburg,  in- 
formed the  youth  that  his  father  and  family  had  been  liberated 
from  Olmutz  and  were  on  their  way  to  Paris,  with  the  intention 
.of  embarking  .:for  America.,  George  was  disposed  to  sail  for 
France  immediately,  eager  to  embrace  his  parents  and  sisters  in 
the  first  moments  of  their  release.  Washington  urged  him  to 
defer  his  departure  until  he  should  receive  letters  from  the 
prisoners  themselves,  lest  they  should  cross  the  ocean  in  different 
directions  at  the  same  time,  and  pass  each  other,  which  would  be 
a  great  diock  to  both  parties,     George  however,  was  not  to  be 
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persuaded,  and  "  I  could  not  "withhold  my  assent,"  writes  Wash- 
ington, "  to  the  gratification  of  his  wishes,  to  fly  to  the  arms  of 
those  whom  he  holds  most  dear." 

George  and  his  tutor,  Mr.  Frestel,  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  26th  of  Ootoher.  Washington  writes  from  Mount  Vernon 
to  Lafayette :  "  This  letter,  I  hope  and  expect,  will  be  presented 
to  you  hy  your  son,  who  is  highly  deserving  of  such  parents  as 
you  and  your  amiable  lady. 

"  He  can  relate,  much  better  than  I  can  describe,  my  partici- 
pation in!  your  sufferings,  my  solicitude  "for  your  relief,  the 
measures  I  adopted,  though  ineffectual,  to  facilitate  your  libera- 
tion from  an  unjust  and  cruel  imprisonment,  and  the  joy  -l  ex- 
perienced at  the  news  of  its  accomplishment.  I  shall  hasten, 
therefore,  to  congratulate  you,  and  be  assured  that  no  one  can  do 
it  with  more  cordiality,  with  more  sincerity,  or  with  greater  af- 
fection on  the  restoration  of  that  liberty  which  every  act  of  your 
life  entitles  you  to  the  enjoyment  of;  and  I  hope  I  ftiay  add,  to 
the  uninterrupted  possession  of  your  estates,  and  the  confidence 
of  your  country."" 

The  account  which  George  W.  Lafayette  had  received  of  the 
liberation  of  the  prisoners  of  Olmutz  was  premature.  It  did  not 
take  place  until  the  19th  of  September,  nor  was  it  until  in  the 
following  month  of  February  that  the  happy  meeting  took  place 
beween  George  and  his  family,  whom  he  found  residing  in  the 
chateau  of  a  relative  in  Holstein. 


■     CHAPTEE  XXXII. 


PABTING   ADDRESS    OP   THE    FRENCH     DIRECTORY     TO     MR.    MONROE THE    NEW 

AMERICAN    MINISTER    ORDERED   TO    LEAVE   THE    REPDBIJC=— CONGRESS    CON- 
VENED— MEASURES    OF   DEFENC^    RECOMMENDED WASHINGTON'S     CONCERN 

APPOINTMENT   OF   THREE    ENVOYS   EXTRAORDINARY DOUBTS   THEIR    SUC- 
CESS  HEARS    OF     AN     OLD     COMPANION     |N     ARMS THE    THREE     MINISTERS 

AND     TALLEYRAND — THEIR     DEGRADING     TREATMENT THREATENED      WAR 

WITH  FRANCE WASHINGTON  APPOINTED  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ABEANQE3 

FOR    THREE   MAJOR   GENERALS KNOX    AGGRIEVED.    ' 


Washington  had  been  but  a  few  months  at  Mount  Vernon,  when 
he  received  intelligence  that  his  successor  in  office  had  issued  a 
proclamation  for  a  special  session  of  Congress.  He  was  not  long 
in,  doubt  as  to  its  object.  .The  French  government  had  declared, 
on  the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe,  that  it  would  not  receive  any  new 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  until  that  power 
should  have  redressed  the  grievances  of  which  the  republic  had 
complained.  When  Mr.  Monroe  had  his  audience  of  leave,  Mr. 
Barras,  the  president  of  the  Directory,  addressed  him  in  terms 
Complimentary  to  himself,  but  insulting  to  his  country.  "  The 
French  Republic  hopes,"  said  he,  "  that  the  successors  of  Colum- 
bus, of  Raleigh,  and  of  Penn,  ever  proud  of  their  liberty,  ^vill 
never  forget  that  they  owe  it  to  France.  *       *       *  Jq 
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their  wisdom,  they  will  weigh  the  magnanimous  benevolence  of 
the  French  people  with  the  artful  caresses  of  perfidious  designers, 
who  meditate  to  draw  them  back  to  their  ancient  slavery.  Assure, , 
Mr.  Minister,  the  good  American  people  that,  like  them,  we  adore 
liberty ;  that  they  will  always  havs  our  esteem,  and  that  ^hey 
will  find  in  the  French  people  the  republican  generosity  which 
knows  how  to  accord  peace,  as  it  knows  how  to  make  its  sov- 
ereignty respected. 

"  As  to  you,  Mr.  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  you  have  fought 
for  the  principles,  you  have  known  the  true  interests  of  your 
country.  Depart  with  our  regrets.  We  give  up,  hi  you,  a  rep-' 
resentative  of  America,  and  we  retain  the  remembrance  of  the 
citizen  whose  personal  qualities  honor  that  title." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney  presented  himself  as  successor  to,  Mr.  Monroe,  the  Direcotry 
refused  to  receive  him,  and  followed  up  the  indignity  by  ordering 
him  to  leave  the  territories  of  the  republic.  Its  next  step  was 
to  declare  applicable  to  American  ships  the  rules  in  regard  to  neu- 
trals, contained  in  the  treaty  which  Washington  had  signed  with 
England. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  facts  and  of  the  captures  of  American 
vessels  by-French  cruisers,  that  President  Adams  had  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  convene  Congress  on  the  15th  of  May.  In  his  opening 
speech,  he  adverted  especially  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Barras 
in  Monroe's  audience  of  leave.  "  The  speech  of  the  President," 
said  he,  ''  discloses  sentiments  more  alarming  than  the  refusal  of 
a  minister,  because  more  dangerous  to  our  independence  and 
union ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  studiously  marked  with  indignities 
towards  'the  government  of  the  United  States.  It  evinces  a  dis- 
position to  separate  the  people  from  their  government;  to»  per- 
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suade  them  that  they  have  different  a^ections,  principles,  and  in- 
terests from  those  of  their  fellow-citizens,  whom  they  themselves 
have-chosen  to.  manage  their  common  concerns,  and  thus  to  pro- 
duce divisions  fatal  to  our  peace.  Such  attempts  ought  to  be 
repelled  with  a  decision  which  shall  convince  France  and  the 
world,  that  we  are  not  a  degraded  people,  humiliated  under  a 
colonial  spirit  of  fear,  a,nd  sense  of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the 
niiserable  instrument  of  foreign  influence,  and  regardless  of 
national  honor,  character,  and  inteirest.'' 

Still  he  announced  his  intention  to  institute  a  fresh  attempt 
by  negotiation,  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences,  on 
terms  compatible  With  the  rights,  duties,  interests,  and  honor  of 
the  nation,  but  in  'the  mean  time  he  reconimended  tp  Congress  to 
provide  effectual  measures  of  defence. 

Though  personally  retired  from  public  life,  Washington  was 
too  sincere  a  patriot  to  be  indifferent  tp  public  affairs,  and  felt 
acutely  the  unfriendly  acts  Of  thfe  French  Government,  so  repug- 
nant to  our  rights  and  dignity.-  "  The  President's  speech,"  writes 
he,  "  will,  I  conceive,  draw  forth,  tiiediately  or  immediately,  an 
expression  of  the  public  mind ;  and  as  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
that  this  should  be"  carried  into  effect,  their  sentiments  ought  to 
be  unequivocally  known,  that  the  principles  on  which  the  govern- 
ment has  acted,  and  which,  from  the  President's  speech,  are  like- 
ly to  be  continued^  may  either  be  changed,  or  the  opposition  that 
is  endeavoring  to  embarrass  every  measure  of  the  executive,  may 
meet  effectual  discountenance.  Things  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
remain  any  longer '  in  their  present  disagreeable  state.  Nor, 
should  the  idea  that  the  government  and  the  people  have  different 
views,  be  suffered  any  longer  to  prevail  at  home  or  abroad ;  for 
It  is  not  only  Injurious  :tp;  us,  but  disgrg^f^l  also,  that  a  govern- 
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inent  constituted  as  ours  is,  should  be  administered  contrary  to 
their  interest,  if  the  fact  be  so."  * 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  announced  by  Mr.  Adams,  three 
envoys  extraordinary  were  appointed  to  the  French  republic, 
viz. :  Charles  Cotesworth  Pincltney,  John  Marshall,  and  Elbridge 
Gerry  ;  the  two  former  federalists,  the  latter  a  democrat.  The 
Jibjeot  of  their  mission,  according  to  the  President,  was  "  to  dissi'- 
pate  umbrages,  remove  prejudices,  rectify  errors,  and  adjust  all 
differences  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  powers." 

Washington  doubted  an  adjustment  of  the'differences.  "  Can- 
dor," said  he,  "  is  not  a  more  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character 
of  governments  than  it  is  of  individuals.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, then,  that  the  Directory  of  France  will  acknowledge  its 
errors  and  tread  back  its  steps  immediately.  This  would  an- 
nounce at  once,  that  there  has  been  precipitancy  and  injustice  in 
the  measures  they  have  pursued ;  or  that  they  were  incapable  of 
judging,  and  had  been  deceived  by  false  appearances." 

About  this  time  he  received  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Military  and 
Political  Situation  of  France."  It  was  sent  to  him  by  the  author, 
General  Dumas,  who,  in  the  time  of  our  revolution,  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  Count  de  Eochambeau.  "  Your  Ex- 
cellency," writes  Dumas,  "  will  observe  in  it  (the  pamphlet)  the 
effect  of  your  lessons."  Then  speaking  of  his  old  military  chief: 
"  General  Rochambeau,"  adds  he,  "  is  still  at  his  country  seat  near 
Vendome.  He  enjoys  there  tolerably  good  health  considering 
his  great  age,  and  reckons,  as  well  as  his  military  family,  amongst 
his  most  dear  and  glorious  remembrances,  that  of  the  time  we 
had  the  honor  to  serve  Under  your  command." 

•  Letter  to  Thomas  Pinckney.     Writings,  xL  20a. 
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Some  time  had  elapsed  since  Washington  had  heard  of  his  old 
companion  in  arms,  who  had  experienced  some  of  the  melo- 
dramatic vicissitudes  of  the  French  revolution.  After  the  arrest 
of  the  king  he  had  taken  anew  the  oath  of  the  constitution,  and 
commanded  the  army  of  the  north,  having  again  received  the  ba- 
ton of  field  marshal.  Thwarted  in  his  plans  by  the  minister  of 
war,  he  had  resigned  and  retired  to  his  estate  near  Vendome ;  but, 
during  the  time  of  terror  had  been  arrested,  conducted  to  Paris, 
.thrown  into  the  conciei^erie,  and  condemned  to  death.  "When  the 
car  came  to  convey  a  number  of  the  victims  to  the  guillotine,  he 
was  about  to  mount  it,  but  the  executioner  seeing,  it  full,  thrust 
him  back.  "  Stand  back,  old  marshal,"  cried  he,  roughly,  "  your 
turn  will  come  by  and  bye."  (Retire  toi,  vieux  mar6chal,  ton 
tour  viendra  plus  tard.)  A  sudden  change  ixi  political  affairs 
saved  his  life,  and  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  home  near  Ven- 
dome, where  he  now  resided." 

In  a  reply  to  Dumas,  which  Washington  forwarded  by  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  about  to  depart  for  France,  he  sent  his 
cordial  remembrances  to  de  Rochambeau.* 

The  three  ministers  met  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  October, 
(1797,)  but  were  approached  by  Talleyrand  and  his  agents  in  a 
manner  which  demonstrated  that  thev  avenue  to  justice  could 
only  be  opened  by  gold.     Their  official  reportf  reveals  the  whole 

*  The  worthy  de  Rochambeau  surviyed  the  storms  of  the  Kevolution. 
In  1803  he  was  presented  to  Napoleon,  who,  pointing  to  Berthier  and  other 
generals  who  had  once  served  under  his  orders,  said :  "  Marshal,  behold 
your  scholars."  "  The  scholars  have  surpassed  their  master,"  replied  the 
modest  veteran. 

In  the  following  year  he  received  the  cross  of  grand  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  and  a  marshal's  pension.  He  died  full  of  years  and  honors, 
In  1807. 

f  American  State  Papers,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. 
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of  this  dishonorable  intrigue.  It  states  that  Mr.  Pinckney  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Mr.  Bellarni,  the  secret  agent  of  Mr.  Talley- 
rand, who  assured  him  that  Citizen  Talleyrand  had  the  highest 
esteem  for  America  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 
was  most  anxious  for  their  reconciliation  with  France.  With 
that  view  some  of  *the  most  offensive  passages  in  the  speech  of 
President  Adams  (in  May  1797)  must  be  expunged,  and  a  dou- 
ceur of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollais  put  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Talleyrand  for  thause  of  the  Directoiy,  and  a  large  loan 
made  by  Aiperica  to  France. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  same  subject  was  resumed  in  the 
apartments  of  the  plenipotentiary,  and  on  this  occasion,  beside 
the  secret  agent,  an  intimate  friend  of  Talleyrand  was  present. 
The  expunging  of  the  passages  in  the  President's  speech  was  again 
insisted  on,  and  it  was  added  that,  after  that,  money  was  the  prin- 
cipal object.  "  We  must  have  money — a  great  deal  of  money ! " 
were  his  words. 

At  a  third  conference,  October  21st,  the  sum  was  fixed  at 
32,000,000  francs  (6,400,000  dollars),  as  a  loan  secured  'on  the 
Dutch  contributions,  and  250,000  dollal-s  in  thie  form  of  a  douceur 
to  the  Directory. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  October  27th,  the  same  secret  ageiit 
said,  "Gentlemen,  you  mistake  the  point,  you  say  nothing  of  the 
money  you  are  to  give — yo'u  make  no  offer  of  money — on  that  point 
you  are  not  explicit.''''  "  We  are  explicit  enough,"  replied  the 
American  envoys.  "  We  will  not  give  you  one  farthing ;  and 
before  coming  here,  we  should  have  thought  such  an  oiRr  as  you 
now  propose,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mortal  insult." 

On  this  indignant  reply;  the  wily  agent  intimated^that  if  they 
would  only  pay,  by  way  of  fees,  just  as  they  would  to  a  lawyer, 
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who  should  plead  their  cause,  the  sum  required  for  the  private  use 
of  the  Directory,  they  might  remain  at  Paris  until  they  should 
receive  further  orders  from  America  as  to  the  loan  required  for 
government.* 

Being  inaccessible  to  any  such  disgraceful  and  degrading  prop- 
ositions, the  envoys  remained  several  months  in  Paris  unac- 
credited, and  finally  returned  at  separate  times,  without  an 
official  discussion  of  the  object  of  their  mission.  \ 

During  this  residence  of  the  envoys  in  Paris,  the  Directory, 
believing  the  'people  of  the  United  States  would  not  sustain  their 
government  in  a  war  against  France,  proceeded  to  enact  a  law 
Objecting  to  capture  and  condemnation  neutral  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  if  any  portion  of  the  latter  was  of  British  fabric  or  produce, 
although  the  entire  property  might  belong  to  neutrals.  As  the 
United  States  were  at  this  time  the  great  neutral  carriers  of  the 
world,  this  iniquitous  decree  struck  at  a  vital  point  in  their  mari- 
time power.  \ 

When  this  act  and  the  degrading  treatment  of  the  American 
envoys  became  known,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  aroused,  and 
war  with  France  seemed  inevitable. 

The  crisis  was  at  once  brought  to  Washington's  own  door. 
"  You  ought  to  be  aware,"  writes  Hamilton  to  him,  May  19th, 
"  that  in  the  event  of  an  open  rupture  with  France,  the  public 
voice  will  again  call  you  to  command  the  armies  of  your  country ; 
and  though  all  who -are  attached  to  you  will,  from  attachment  as 


*  See  Life  of  Talleyrand,  by  the  Kev.  Charles  K.  McHarg,  pp.  161,  162. 

f  Marshall  left  France  April  16th,  1798;  Gerry  on  the  26th  of  July. 
Pinokney,  detained  by  the  illness  of  his  daughter,  did  not  arrive  in  the 
tfnited  States  until  early  in  October. 

%  MoHarg's  Life  of  Talleyrand,  160. 
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well  as  public  considerations,  deplore  an  Occiision  which  should 
once  more  tear  you  from  that  repose  to  which  you  have  so  good 
a  right,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  those  with  whom  I  converse, 
that  you  will  be  compelled  to  make  the  sacrifice.  All  your  past 
labors  may  demand,  to  give  them  efficacy,  this  farther,  this  very 
great  sacrifice." 

The  government  was  resolved  upon  vigorous  measures. 
Congress,  on  the  28th  of  May,  authorized  Mr.  Adams  to  enlist 
ten  thousand  men  as  a  provisional  army,  to  be  called  by  him  into 
actual  service,  in  case  of  hostilities. 

Adams  was  perplexed  by  the  belligerent  duties  thus  suddenly 
devolved  upon  him.  How  should  he  proceed  in  forming  an  army  ? 
Should  he  call  on  all  the-  old  generals  who  had  figured  in  the 
revolution,  or  appoint  a  young  set?  Military  tactics  were 
changed,  and  a  new  kind  of  enemy  was  to  be  met.  "  If  the 
French  come  here,"  said  he,  "  we  will  have  to  mjaroh  with  a 
quick  step  and  attack,  for  in  that  way  only  they  aire  said  to  be. 
vulnerable."  ,    ';  '  •;-  ■■      ; ; '    ■    ;    , 

These  and  other  questions  he  propotinded  to  Washington  by 
letter,  on  the  22d  of  June.  "  I  must  tax  you  sometimes  for 
advice,"  writes  he.  "  We  must  have  your  name,  if  you  will  in 
any  case  permit  us  to  use  it.  There  will  be  more  efficacy  in  it 
than  in  many  an  army." 

And  McHenry,  the  Secretary  of  War,  writes,  about  the  same 
time :  "  You  see  how  the  storm  thickens,  and  that  our  vessel  will 
soon  require  its  ancient  pilot.  Will  you — may  we  flatter  our- 
selves, that,  in  a  crisis  so  awful  and  important,  you  will — accept 
the  command  of  all  our  armies  1  I  hope  you  will,  because  you 
alone  can  unite  all  hearts  and  all  hands,  if  it  is  possible  that  they 
can  be  united." 
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In  a  reply  to  the  President's  letter,  Washington  writes,  on 
the  4th  of  July  :  "  At  the  epoch  of  my  retirement,  an  invasion  of 
these  States  by  any  European  power,  or  even  the  probability  of 
such  an  event  happening  in  my  days,  was  so  far  from  being  con- 
templated by  me,  that  I  had  no  conception  that  that  or  any  other 
occurrence  would  arise  in  so  short  a  period,  wliich  could  turn 
my  eyes  from  the  shade  of  Mount  Vernon.  *  *  *  In  case  of 
aciiml  invasion,  by  a  formidable  force,  I  certainly  should  not  in- 
trench myself  under  the  cover  of  age  and  retirement,  if  my 
services  should  be  required  by  my  country  to  assist  in  repelling 
it." 

And  in  his  reply  of  the  same  date,  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
he  writes  :  "  I  see,  as  you  do,  that  clouds  are  gathering,  and  that 
a  storm  may  ensue ;  and  I  find,  too,  from  a  variety  of  hints,  that 
my  quiet,  under  these  circumstances,  does  not  promise  to  be  of 
long  continuance. 

*  «  *  *  4S-  «  « 

"  As  my  whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  my  country  in  one 
shape  or  another,  for  the  poor  remains  of  it,  it  is  not  an  object  to 
contend  for  ease  and  quiet,  when  all  that  is  valuable  is  at  staice, 
further  than  to  be  satisfied  that  the  sacrifice  I  should  make  of 
these,  is  acceptable  and  desired  by  my  country." 

Before  these  letters  were  despatched  he  had  already  been  nom- 
inated  to  the  Senate  (July  3d)  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
armies  raised  «r  to  be  raised.  His  nomination  was  unanimously 
confirmed  on  the  following  day,  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  should  be  the  bearer  of  the  commission  to 
Mount  Vernon,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  President. 
"The  reasons  and  motives,"  writes  Mr.  Adams  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  Secretary,  "  which  prevailed  with  me  to  venture 
VOL.  v.— 12* 
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upon  such  a  step  as  the  nomination  of  this  gj-eat  and  illustrious 
character,  whose  voluntary  resignation  alone  occasioned  my  in- 
troduction to  the  office  I  now  hold,  were  too  numerous  to  be 
detailed  in  this  letter,  and  are  too  obvious  and  important  to 
escape  the  observation  of  any  part  of  America  or  Europe.  But 
as  it  is  a  movement  of  great  delicacy,  it  will  require  all  your 
address  to  communicate  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  shall  beun- 
ofFensive  to  his  feelings  and  consistent  with  all  the  respect  that  is 
due  from  me  to  him. 

"  If  the  General  should  decline  the  appointment,  all  the  world 
will  be  silent  and  respectfully  assent.  If  he  should  accept  it,  all 
the  world,  except  the  enemies  of  this  country,  will  rejoice." 

Mr.  McHenry  was  instructed  to  consult  Washington  upon  the 
organization  of  the  army,  and  upon  every  thing  relating  to  it. 
He  was  the  bearer  also  of  a  letter  from  Hamilton.  "  I  use  the 
liberty,"  writes  he,  "  which  my  attachment  to  you  and  to  the 
public  authorizes,  to  offer  you  my  opinion,  that  you  should  not 
decline  the  appointment.  It  is  evident  that  the  public  satisfac- 
tion at  it  is  lively  and  universal.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  circumstances  will  give  an  additional  spring  to  the  public 
mind,  will  tend  much  to  unite,  and  will  facilitate  the  measures 
which  the  conjuncture  requires." 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  "Washington  found  his  dream 
of  repose  once  more  interrupted ;  but  his  strong  fidelity  to  duty 
would  not  permit  him  to  hesitate.  He  accepted  the  commission, 
however,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  not  be  called  into  the 
field  until  the  army  was  in  a  situation  to  require  his  presence ; 
or  it  should  become  indispensable  by  the  urgency  of  circum- 
stances. 

"  In  makitig  this  reservation,"  added  he,  in  his  letter  to  the 
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President,  "  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  mean  to  -with- 
hold any  assistance  to  arrange  and  organize  the  army,  which  you 
may  think  I  can  afford.  I  take  the  liberty,  also,  to  mention  that 
I  must  decline  having  my  acceptance  considered  as  drawing  after 
it  any  immediate  charge  upon  the  public ;  or  that  I  can  receive 
any  emoluments  annexed  to  the  appointment  before  entering  into 
a  situation  to  incur  expense." 

He  made  another  reservation,  through  the  Secretary  of  War, 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  embody  it  in  his  public  letter  of 
acceptance,  as  Aat  would  be  communicated  to  the  Senate,  which 
was,  that  the'principal  ofBcers  in  the  line  and  of  the  staiF,  should 
be  such  as  he  could  place  confidence  in. 

As  to  the  question  which  had  perplexed  Mr.  Adams  whether, 
in  forming  the  army,  to  call  on  all  the  old  generals  or  appoint 
a  new  set,  Washington's  idea  was  that,  as  the  armies  about  to  be 
raised  were  commencing  de  novo,  the  President  had  the  right  to 
make  officers  of  citizens  or  soldiers  at  his  discretion,  availing  him- 
self of  the  best  aid  the  country  afforded.  That  no  officer  of  the 
old  army,  disbanded  fourteen  years  before,  could  expect,  much 
less  claim,  an  appointment  on  any  other  ground  than  superior 
experience,  brilliant  exploits,  and  general  celebrity  founded  on 
merit. 

It  was  with  such  views  that,  in  the  arrangements  made  by 
him  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  three  Major-Generals  stood, 
Hamilton,  who  was  to  be  Inspector-General,  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinekney  (not  yet  returned  from  Europe),  and  Knox:  in  which 
order  he  wished  their  commissions  _to  be  dated.  The  apppoint- 
raent  of  Hamilton  as  second  in  command  was  desired  by  the 
public,  on  account  of  his  distinguished  ability,  energy,  and  fidelity. 
Pickering,  in  recommending  it,  writes :  "  The  enemy  whom  we 
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are  now  preparing  to  encounter,  veterans  in  arms,  led  by  able 
and  active  officers,  and  accustomed  to  victory,  must  be  met  by 
the  best  blood,  talents,  energy,  and ,  experience,  that  our  country 
can  produce."  Washington,  spea,king  of  him  to  the  President, 
says :  "  Although  Colonel  Hamilton  has  never  acted  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  general  officer,  yet,  his  opportunities  as  the  principal 
and  most  confidential  aid  of  the  commander-in-chief,  afforded  him 
the  means  of  viewing  every  thing  on  a  larger  scale  than  those 
whose  attention  was  confined  to  divisions  or  brigades,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  correspondences  of  the  commander-in-chief,  or  of 
the  various  orders  to,  or  transactions  with,  the  general  staff  of 
the  army.  These  advantages,  and  his  having  served  with  useful- 
ness in  the  old  Congress,  in  the  general  convention,  and  having 
filled  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  government, 
with  acknowledged  abilities  and  integrity,  have  placed  him  on 
high  ground,  and  made  him  a  conspicuous  character  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  *  *  *  » 

"  By  some  he  is  considered  an  ambitious  man,  and,  therefore, 
a  dangerous  one.  That  he  is  ambitious,  I  shall  readily  grant,  but 
it  is  of  that  laudable  kind  which  prompts  a  man  to  excel  in  what- 
ever he  takes  in  hand.  He  is  enterprising,  quick  in  his  percep- 
tions,' and  his  judgment  intuitively  great — qualities  essential  to  a 
military  character." 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  placed  next  in  rank,  not 
solely  on  account  of  his  military  qualifications,  which  were  great, 
but  of  his  popularity  and  influence  in  the  Southern  States,  where 
his  connections  were  numerous  and  powerful ;  it  being  appre- 
hended that,  if  the  French  intended  an  invasion  in  force,  their 
operations  would  commence  south  of  Maryland ;  in  which  case  it 
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would  be  all-important  to  embark  General  Pinokney  and  his  con- 
nections heartily  in  the  active  scenes  that  would  follow.   • 

By  this  arrangement  Hamilton  and  Pinckney  took  precedence 
of  Knox,  an  officer  whom  Washington  declared  he  loved  and 
esteemed  ;  but  he  trusted  the  exigencies  of  the  case  would  recon- 
cile the  latter  to  the  position  assigned  to  him.  "Viewing  things 
in  this  light,"  writes  he  to  Knox,  July  16th,  "  I  would  fain  hope, 
as  we  are  forming  an  army  anew,  which  army,  if  needful  at  all, 
is  to  fight  for  every  thing  which  ought  to  be  dear  and  sacred  to 
freemen,  that  former  rank  will  be  forgotten,  and,  among  the  fit 
and  chosen  characters,  the  only  contention  will  be  who  shall  be 
foremost  in  zeal  at  this  crisis  to  serve  his  country,  in  whatever 
situation  circumstances  may  place  him." 

The  reply  of  Knox,  written  in  the  glow  of  the  moment,  be- 
spoke how  deeply  his  warm  impulsive  feelings  were  wounded. 
"  I  yesterday  received  your  favor,"  writes  he,  "  which  I  opened 
with  all  the  delightful  sensations  of  affection,  which  I  always  be- 
fore experienced  upon  the  receipt  of  your  letters.  But  I  found, 
on  its  perusal,  a  striking  instance  of  that  vicissitude  of  human 
affairs  and  friendships,  which  you  so  justly  describe.  I  read  it 
with  astonishment,  which,  however,  subsided  in  the  reflection  that 
few  men  know  themselves,  and  therefore,  that  for  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  been  acting  under  a  perfect  delusion.  Con- 
scious myself  of  entertaining  for  you  a  sincere,  active,  and  in- 
variable friendship,  I  easily  believed  it  was  reciprocal.  Nay 
more,  I  flattered  myself  with  your  esteem  and  respect  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  But  I  find  that  others,  greatly  my  juniors  in 
rank,  have  been,  upon  a  scale  of  comparison,  preferred  before  me. 
Of  this,  perhaps,  the  world  may  also  concur  with  you  that  I  have 
no  just  reason  to  complain.     But  every  intelligent  and  just  prin- 
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ciple  of  society  required,  either  that  I  should  have  been  pre- 
viously consulted  in  an  arrangement,  in  which  my  feelmgs  and 
happiness  have  been  so  much  wounded,  or  that  I  should  not  have 
been  dragged  forth'  to  public  view  at  all,  to  make  the  comparison 
so  conspicuously  odious." 

After  continuing  in  an  expostulatoi-y  vein,  followed  by  his 
own'  views  of  the  probable  course  of  invasion;  he  adds,  toward 
the  close' of  his  letter, — "  I  have  received  no  other  notification  of 
an  appointment  than  what  the  newspapers  announce.  When  it 
shall  please  the  Secretary  of  War  to  give  me  the  information,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  him  a  suitable  answer.  At  present,  I  do 
not  perceive  how  it  can  possibly  be  to  any  other  purport,  than  in 
the  negative." 

In  conclusion,  he  writes :  "  In  whatever  situation  I  shall  be,  I 
shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  the  friend- 
ship and  ebrifidence  with  which  you  have  heretofore  honored  me. 

"  I  am,  with  the  highest  attachment,  &c." 

Washington  was  pained  in  the  extreme  at  the  vifew  taken  by 
General  Knox  of  the  arrangement,  and  at  the  wound  which  it  had 
evidently  given  to  his  fe'eUngs'  and  his  pride.  In  a  letter  to  the 
President '(25th  Sept.),  he  writes:  "With  respect"  to  General 
Knox,  I  can  say  with  truth  there  is  no  "man  in  the  United  States 
with  whom  I  have  been  in  habits  of  greater  intimacy,  no  one 
wlidm  I  have  loved  more  sincerely, "nor  any  for  whom  I  have  had 
a  greater  friendship.  But  esteem^  love,  and  friendsh^  can  have 
iio  influehcb  on  my  mind,  when  I  conceive  that  the  subjugatioft  of 
our  gove^rnment  and  independence  are  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
enemies  of  our  peace,  and  when  possibly  our  all  is  at  stake." 

In  reply  to  Knox,  Washington,  although  he  thought  the  reasons 
assigned  in  his  previous  letter  ought  to  have  be«n  sufficiently 
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explanatory  of  his  motives ;  went  into  long  details  of  the  circum- 
Btances  under  which  the  ^  military  appointments  had  been  made, 
and  the  important  considerations  which  dictated  them ;  and 
showing  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  consult  Knox  previously 
to  the  nomination  of  the  general  officers. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  writes  he,  "  that  these  explanations  will 
afford  you  any  satisfaction  or  produce  any  change  in  your  deter- 
mination, but  it  was  just  tp  myself  to  make  them.  If  there  has 
been  any  management  in  the  businesSj  it  has  been  concealed 
from  me.  I  .have  had  no  agency  therein,  nor  have  I  conceived  a 
thought  on  the  subject  that  has  not  been  disclosed  to  you  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  and  frankness  of  heart.  And  now,  notwith- 
standing the  insinuations,  which  are  implied  in  your  letter,  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  friendship  and  the  inconstancy  of  mine,  I  will  pro- 
nounce  with  decision,  that  it  ever,  has  been,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  uijkindness  of  the  charge,  ever  will  be,  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  warm  and  sincere." 

The  genial  heart  of  Knox  was  somewhat  soothed  and  molli- 
fied by  the  "■  welcome  and  -much  esteemed  letter  of  Washington, 
in  which,"  said  he,  "I  recognize  fvilly  all  the  substantial  friend- 
ship and  kindness  which  I  have  invariably  experienced  from  you." 
Still  he  was  tenacious  of  the  point  of  precedence,  and  unwilling 
to  gerve  in  a  capacity  which  would  compromise  his  pride.  "  If  an 
invasion  shall  take  place,"  writes  he,  "I  shall  deeply  regret  all 
circumstances  which  would  insuperably  bar  nly  having  an  active 
command  in  the  field.  But  if  such  a  measure  should  be  my 
destiny,  I  shall  fervently  petition  to  serve  as  one  of  your  aides- 
de-camp,  which,  with  permission,  I  shall  do  with  all  the  cordial 
devotion  .and  aifection  of  which  my  soul  is  capable." 
i,_  ,0n  the.  18th  of  October  Washington  learnt  through  the 
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Gazettes  of  the  safe  arrival  of  General  Pinckney  at  New  York, 
and  was  anxious  lest  there  should  be  a  second  part  of  the,  diflS- 
culty  created  by  General  Knox.  On  the  21st  he  writes  again  to 
Knox,  reiterating  his  wish  to  have  him  in  the  augmented  corps  a 
major-general. 

"  We  shall  have  either  mo  war,  or  a  severe  contest  with  France ; 
in  either  case,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my  opinion,  this  is 
the  most  eligible  time  for  you  to  come  forisfard.  In  the  first 
case,  to  assist  with  your  counsel  and  aid  in  making  judicious  pro- 
visions and  arrangenxents  to  avert  it ;  in  the  other  case,  to  share 
in  the  glory  of  defending  your  country,  and,  by  making  all 
secondary  objects  yield  to  that  great  and  prirnary  object,  display 
a  niind  superior  to  embarrassing  punctilios  at  so  critical  a 
moment  as  the  present. 

"  After  having  expressed  these  sentiments  with  the  frankness 
of  undisguised  friendship,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that,  if 
you  should  finally  decline  the  appointment  of  Major-General, 
there  is  none  to  whom  I  would  give  a  more  decided  preference  as 
an  aide-de-camp,  the  offer  of  which  is  highly  flattering,  honorable, 
and  grateful  to  my  feelings,  and  for  which  I  entertain  a  high 
sense.  But,  my  dear  General  Knox,  and  here  again  I  repeat  to 
you,  in  the  language  of  candor  and  friendship,  examine  well  your 
own  mind  upon  this  subject.  Do  not  unite  yourself  to  the  suite 
of  a  man,  whom  you  may  consider  as  the  primary  cause  of  what 
you  call  a  degradation,  with  unpleasant  sensations.  This,  while 
it  is  gnawing  upon  you,  would,  if  I  should  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  it,  make  me  unhappy  ;  as  my  first  wish  would  be  that  my  mili- 
tary family,  and  the  whole  army,  should  consider  themselves  a 
band  of  brothers,  willing  and  ready  to  die  for  each  other." 

Before  Knox  could  have  received  this  letter,  he  had  on  the  23d 
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,  ,  of  October,  written  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  declining  to  servo 
under  Hamilton  and  Pinckney,  on  the  principle  that  "  no  officer 
can  consent  to  his  own  degradation  by  serving  in  an  inferior 
station."  General  Pinckney,  on  the  contrary,  cheerfully  accepted 
his  appointment,  although  placed  under  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
of  inferior  rank  to  him  in  the  last  war.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  he  had  seen  that  officer's  name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
major-generals,  and  applauded  the  discernment  which  had  placed 
him  there.  He  regretted  that  General  Knox  had  declined  his 
appointment,  and  that  his  feelings  should  be  hurt  by  being  out- 
ranked. "  If  the  authority,"  adds  he,  ''  which  appointed  me  to 
the  rank  of  second  major  in  the  army,  will  review  the  arrange- 
ment, and  place  General  Knox  before  me,  I  will  neither  quit  the 
eervice  nor  be  dissatisfied."  * 

•  L«tter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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WASHINGTON  TAXED  ANEW   WITH    THE    CARES    OP    OFFICE COREESPONDENtlE 

WITH    LAFAYETITS — A   MARRIAGE    AT    MOUNT    VERNON APPOINTMENT    OF   A 

MINISTER   TO   THE     FRENCH     REPUBLIC WASHINGTON'S     SURPRISE HIS    AC- 

Ttvnr  ON  uis  estate — politicai^  anxieties — concern  about  the  akmt. 

Eably  in  November  (l'f98)  WasfiiilgWn  left  his  retirement  and 
repaired  to  Philadelphia,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  to  meet  that  public  functionary  and  Major-Generals 
Hamilton  and  Pinckney,  and  make  arrangements  respecting  the 
forces  about  to  be  raised.  The  Secretary  had  prepared  a  series 
of  questions  for  their  consideration,  and  others  were  suggested  by 
Washington,  all  bearing  upon  the  organization  of  the  provisional 
army.  Upon  these  Washington  and '  the  two  Major-Generals 
were  closely  engaged  for  nearly  five  weeks,  at  great  inconvenience 
and  in  a  most  inclement  season.  The  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  reduced  to  form,  and  communicated  to  the  Secretary  in  twc 
letters  drafted  by  Hamilton,  and  signed  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief.  Not  the  least  irksome  of  Washington's  tas^in  his  present 
position,  was  to  wade  through  volumes  of  applications  and  recom- 
mendations for  military  appointtuents  ;  a  task  which  he  performed 
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with  extreme  assiduity,  anxious  to  avoid  the  influence  of  favor  or 
prejudice,  and  sensitively  alive  to  the  evil  of  improper  selections. 

As  it  was  a  part  of  the  plan  on  which  he  had  accepted  the 
command  of  the  army  to  decline  the  occupations  of  the  office  until 
circumstances  should  require  his  presence  in  the  field ;  and  as  the 
season  and  weather  rendered  him  impatient  to  leave  Philadelphia, 
he  gave  the  Secretary  of  War  his  views  and  plans  for  the  charge 
and  direction  of  military  affairs,  and  then  set  out  once  more  for 
Mount  Vernon.  The  cares  and  concerns  of  office,  however,  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  retreat.  "  It  is  not  the  time  nor  the  attention 
only,"  writes  he,  "  which  the  public  duties  I  am  engaged  in  re- 
quire, but  their  bringing,  upon  me  apphcants,  recommenders  of, 
applicants,  and  seekers  of  information,  none  of  whom,  perhaps, 
are  my  acquaintances,  with  their  servants  and  horses  to  aid  in 
the  consumption  of  my  forage,  and  what  to  me  is  more  valuable, 
my  time,  that  I  most  regard ;  for  a  man  in  the  country,  ninp 
miles  from  any  house  of  entertainment,  is  differently  situated  from 
one  in  a  city,  where  none  of  these  inconveniences  are  felt." 

In  a  letter,  recently  received  from  Lafayette,  the  latter  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  conversing  incessantly 
with  his  son  Geojge  about  Mount  Vernon,, its  dear  and.  venerated 
iniabitants,  of  .the  teinder  obligations,  so  profoundly  felt,  which 
he  and  his  son  had  contracted  towards  him  who  liad  become  a 
father  to  both. 

In  the.  conclusion  of  his  letter,  Lafayette  writes  that,  from  the 
infoijnation  he  had  received,  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  the 
French  Directory  desired  to  be  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 
"The  aristpcratical  party,"  adds  he,  "whose  hatred  of  America 
dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  European  revolution,  and 
the  English  government,  which,  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence,  have  forgotten  and  forgiven  nothing,  will  rejoice,  I 
know,  at  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  between  two  nations  hereto- 
fore united  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  will  endeavor,  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  to  precipitate  us  into  a  war.  *  *  *  * 
But  you  are  there,  my  dear  General,  independent  of  all  parties, 
venerated  by  all,  and  if,  as  I  hope,  your  information,  lead  you  to 
judge  favorably  of  the  disposition  of  the  French  government,  your 
influence  ought  to  prevent  the  breach  from  widening,  and  should 
insi'ie  a  noble  and  durable  reconciliation." 

In  his  reply,  Dec.  25th,  Washington  says :  "  Yon  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish  worthy  of  the  benevolence  of  yom-  heart,  that  I 
would  exert  all  my  endeavors  to  avert  the  calamitous  eflFects  of  a 
rupture  between  our  countries.  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  that 
no  man  can  deprecate  an  event  of  this  sort  more  than  I  should, 
*  *  *  You  add,  in  another  place,  that  the  Executive  Direc- 
tory are  disposed  to  an  accommodation  of  all  diflferencess  If  they 
are  sincere  in  this  declaration,  let  them  evidence  it  by  actions ; 
for  words,  unaccompanied  therewith,  vdll  not  be  much  regarded 
now.  I  would  pledge  myself  that  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  will  meet  them  heart  and  hand  at  a  fair  nego- 
tiation ;  having  no  wish  more  ardent  than  to  live  in  peace  with 
all  the  world,  provided  they  are  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed 
ill  their  just  rights." 

"  Of  the  politics  of  Europe,"  adds  he,  in  another  part  of  his 
letter,  "  I  shall  express  no  opinion,  nor  make  any  inquiry  who  is 
right  or  who  is  wrong.  I  wish  well  to  all  nations  and  to  all  men. 
My  politics  are  plain  and  simple.  I  think  every  nation  has  a 
right  to  establish  that  form  of  government  under  which  it  con- 
ceives it  may  live  most  happy ;  provided  it  infringes  no  right,  or 
is  not  dangerous  to  others ;  and  that  no  governments  ought  ta 
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interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of  another,  except  for  the  se- 
curity of  what  is  due  to  themselves." 

Washington's  national  pride,  however,  had  been  deeply 
wounded  by  the  indignities  inflicted  on  his  country  by  the 
French,  and  he  doubted  the  propriety  of  entering  into  any  fresh 
negotiations  with  them,  unless  overtures  should  be  made  on  their 
part.  As  to  any  symptoms  of  an  accommodation  -they  might  at 
present  evince,  he  ascribed  them  to  the  military  measures  adopted 
by  the  United  States,  and  thought  those  measures  ought  not  to 
be  relaixed. 

We  have  spoken  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  a  love  affair  grow- 
ing up  at  Mount  Vernon  between  Washington's  nephew,  Law- 
rence Lewis,  and  Miss  Nelly  Oustis.  The  parties  had  since  be- 
come engaged,  to  the  General's  great  satisfaction,  and  their  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  at  Mount  Vernon  on  his  birthday,  the  22d 
of  February  (1799).  Lawrence  had  recently  received  the  com- 
mission of  Major  of  cavalry  in  the  new  army  which  was  forming ; 
and  Washington  made  arrangements  for  settling  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple  near  him  on  a  part  of  the  Mount  Vernon  lands,  which 
he  had  designated  in  his  will  to  be  bequeathed  to  Miss  Nelly. 

As  the  year  opened,  Washington  continued  to  correspond 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  General  Hamilton  on  the  affairs 
of  the  provisional  army.  The  recruiting  business  went  on  slowly, 
with  interruptions,  and  there  was  delay  in  furnishing  commissions 
to  the  officers  who  had  been  appointed.  Washington,  who  was 
not  in  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
apparent  torpor.  "  If  the  augmented  force,"  writes  he  to  Hamil- 
ton, "was  not  intended  as  an  in  terrorem  measure,  the  delay  in 
recruiting  it  is  unaccountable,  and  baffles  all  conjecture  on  reasoB- 
ftble  grounds." 
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The  fact  was,  that  the  military  measures  taken  in  America 
had  really  produced  an  effect  on  French  policy.  Efforts  had  been 
made  by  M.  Talleyrand,  through  unofficial  persons,  to  induce  an 
amicable  overture  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  At  length 
that  wily  minister  had  written  to  the  French  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  the  Hague,  M.  Pichon,  intimating  that  whatever  pleni- 
potentiary the  United  States  might  send  to  France  to  put  an  end 
to  the  existing  differences  between  the  two  countries,  would  be 
undoubtedly  received  with  the  respect  due  to  the  representative 
of  a  free,  independent,  and  powerful  nation.  M.  Pichon  commu- 
nicated a  copy  of'  this-  letter  to  Mr.  William  Vans  Murray,  the 
American  minister  in  Holland,  who  forthwith  transmitted  it  to 
his  government.  ,  Mr.  Adams  caught  at  the  chance  for  an  extri- 
cation from  his  belligerent  difficulties,  and  laid  this  letter  before 
the  Senate  on  the  18th  of  February,  at  the  same  time  nomi- 
nating Mr.  Murray  to  be  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French 
Eepublic. 

Washington  expressed  his  extreme  surprise  when  the  news 
of  this  unexpected  event  reached  him.  "  But  far,  very  far  in- 
deed," writes  he,  "  was  that  surprise  short  of  what  I  experienced 
the  next  day,  when,  by  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  immediately 
from  Philadelphia,  I  was  informed  that  there  had  been  no  direct 
overture  from  the  government  of  France  to  thiat  of  the  United 
States  for  a  negotiation ;  on  the  contrary,  that  M.  Talleyrand 
was  playing  the  same  loose  and  roundabout  game  he  had  at- 
tempted the,  year  before  with  our  envoys ;  and  which,  as  in  that 
case,  might  mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  as  would  subserve  his 
purposes  best." 

Before  the  Senate  decided  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Murray, 
two  other  persons  were  associated  with  him  in  the  mission,  namely, 
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Oliver  Ellsworth  and  Patrick  Henry.  The  three  envoys  being 
confirmed,  Mr.  Murray  was  instructed  by  letter  to  inform  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaiis  of  the  fact,  but  to  apprise 
him  that  his  associate  envoys  would  not  embark  lor  Europe  until 
the  Directory  had  given  assurance,  through  their  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  those  envoys  would  be  received  in  proper 
form  and  treated  with  on  terms  of  equality.  Mr.  Murray  was 
directed  at  the  same  time  to  have  no  further  informal  communi- 
cations with  any  French  agent. 

Mr.  Henry  declined  to  accept  his  appointment  on  account  of 
ill-  health,  and  Mr.  William  Kichardson  Davie  was  ultimately  sub- 
stituted for  him. 

Throughout  succeeding  months,  Washington  continued  to  su- 
perintend from  a  distance  the  concerns  of  the  army,  as  his 
ample  and  minute  correspondence  manifests ;  and  he  was  at  the 
same  time  earnestly  endeavoring  to  bring  the  affairs  of  his  rural 
domain  into  order.  A  sixteen  years'  absence  from  home,  with 
short  intervals,  had,  he  said,  deranged  them  considerably,  so  that 
it  required  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  usual  avocations 
of  life  to  bring  them  into  tune  again.  It  was  a  period  of  inces- 
sant activity  and  toil,  therefore,  both  mental  and  bodily.  He 
was  for  hours  in  his  study  occupied  with  his  pen,  and  for  hours 
on  horseback,  riding  the  rounds  of  his  extensive  estate,  visiting 
the  various  farms,  and  superintending  and  directing  the  works 
in  operation.  All  this  he  did  with  unfailing  vigor,  though  now 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Occasional  reports  of  the  sanguinary  conflict  that  was  going 
on  in  Europe  would  reach  him  in  the  quiet  groves  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  awaken  his  solicitude.     "  A  more  destructive  sword," 
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said  he,  "  was  never  drawn,  at  least  in  modem  times,  than  this 
war  has  produced.  It  is  time  to  sheathe  it  and  give  peace  to 
mankind."  * 

Amid  this  strife  and  turmoil  of  the  nations^  he  felt  redoubled 
anxiety  about  the  success  of  the  mission  to  France.  The  great 
successes  of  the  allies  combined  against  that  power  ;  the  changes 
in  the  Directory,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  every  thing  seemed 
verging  towards  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  induced  some 
members  of  the  cabinet  to  advise  a  suspension  of  the  mission ;  but 
Mr.  Adams  was  not  to  be  convinced  or  persuaded.  Having  fur- 
nished the  commissioners  with  their  instructions,  he  gave  his 
final  order  for  their  departure,  and  they  sailed  in  a  frigate  from 
Bhode  Island  on  the  3d  of  November. 

A  private  letter  written  by  Washington  shortly  afterwards  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  bespeaks  his  apprehensions :  "  I  have  for 
some  time  past  viewed  the  political  concerns  of  the  United  States 
with  an  anxious  and  painful  eye.  They  appear  to  me  to  be 
moving  by  hasty  strides  to  a  crisis ;  but  in  what  it  will  result, 
that  Being,  who  sees,  foresees,  and  directs  all  things,  alone  can 
tell.  The  vessel  is  afloat,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  considering  myself 
a,s  a  passenger  only,  I  shall  trust  to  the  mariners  (whose  duty  it 
is  to  watch)  to  steer  it  into  a  safe  port." 

His  latest  concern  about  the  army  was  to  give  instructions  for 
hutting  the  troops  according  to  an  idea  originally  suggested  by 
Hamilton,  and  adopted  in  the  revolutionary  war.  "  Although  I 
had  determined  to  take  no  charge  of  any  military  operations," 
writes  he,  "  unless  the  troops  should  be  called  into  the  field,  yet, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  and  considering  that  the  ad- 

*  Letter  to  William  Vans  Murray. 
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vanced  season  of  the  year  will  admit  of  no  delay  in  providing 
winter  quarters  for  the  troops,  I  have  willingly  given  my  aid  in 
that  business,  and  shall  never  decline  any  assistance  in  my  pow- 
er, when  neceasaiy,  to  promote  the  good  of  the  service."  * 

*  Washington's  Writings,  xi.  46J. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

WASHINGTON    DIGESTS   A   PLAN    FOR    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF   HIS   ESTATt; — HIB 

VIEWS   IN    BEOARD    TO    A    MILITARY  ACADEMY — LETTER   TO    HAMILTON HIS 

LAST    HOURS THE    FDNERAL THE   WILL ^ITS    PROVISIONS    IN     REGARD    TO 

HIS   SLAVES — PROCEEDINGS   OF   CONGRESS   ON   HIS   DEATH — CONCLUSION, 

Winter  had  now  set  in,  with  occasional  wind  alnd  rain  and  frost, 
yet  Washington  still  kept  up  his  active  round  of  in-door  and  out- 
door avocations,  as  his  diary  records.  He  was  in  full  health  and 
vigor,  dined  out  occasionally,  and  had  trequent  {>i.ests  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and,  as  usual,  was  part  of  every  day  in  tue  saddle,  going 
the  rounds  of  his  estates,  and,  in  his  military  phraseology,  "  visit- 
ing the  outposts." 

He  had  recently  walked  with  his  favorite  nephew  about  the 
grounds,  showing  the  improvements  he  intended  to  make,  and 
had  especially  pointed  out  the  spot  where  he  purposed  building  a 
new  family  vault ;  the  old  one  being  damaged  by  the  roots  of 
trees  which  had  overgrown  it  and  caused  it  to  leak.  "This 
change,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  make  the  first  of  all,  for  I  may  requu-e 
it  before  the  rest." 

"  When  I  parted  from  him,"  adds  the  nephew,  ",  he  stood  on 
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the  steps  of  the  front  door,  where  he  took  leave  of  myself  and 
another.  *  *  *  *  j^  ^^g  g^  bright  frosty  morning ;  he  had  taken 
his  usual  ride,  and  the  clear  healthy  flush  on  his  cheek,  and  his 
sprightly  manner,  brought  the  remark  from  both  of  us  that j  we 
had  never  seen  the  General  look  so  well.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  him  decidedly  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw;  and 
when  in  4  lively  mood,  so  full  of  pleasantry,  so  agreeable  to  all 
with  whom  he  associated,  that  I  could  hardly  realize  he  was  the 
same  Washington  whose  dignity  awed  all  who  approached  him."  * 

For  some  time  past  Washington  had  been  occupied  in  digest- 
ing a  complete  system  on  which  his  estate  was  to  be  managed  for 
several  succeeding  years ;  specifying  the  cultivation  of  the  several 
farms,  with  tables  designating  the  rotations  of  the  crops.  It  occu- 
pied thirty  folio  pages,  and  was  executed  with  that  clearness  and 
method  which  characterized  all  his  business  papers.  This  was 
finished  on  the  10th  of  Dev-mber,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  of  that  date  to  his  manager  or  steward.  It  is  a  valuable 
document,  showing  the  soundness  and  vigor  of  his  intellect  at  this 
advanced  stage  of  his  existence,  and  the  love  of  order  thkt  reigned 
throughout  his  afiairs.  "  My  greatest  anxiety,"  said  he  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  "  is  to  have  all  these  concerns  in  such  a  clfear  and 
distinct  form,  that  no  reproach  may  attach  itself  to  me  when  I 
have  taken  my  departure  for  the  hand  of  spirits."  f 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  full  of  health  and  vigor,  he 
looked  forward  .to  his  long-cherished  hope,  the  enjoyment  of  a 
serene  old  age  in  this  home  of  his  heart. 

According  to  his  diary,  the  morning  on  which  these  volumi- 

*  Paulding's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  H.  p.  196. 
f  Letter  to  James  McHenry.     Writings,  xi.  40Y. 
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nous  instructions  to  his  steward  were  dated  was  clear  and  calm, 
but  the  afternoon  was  lowering.  The  next  day  (11th),  he  notes 
that  there  was  wind  and  rain,  and  "  at  might  a  large  circle  round 
the  moon." 

The  morning  of  the  12th  was  overcast.  That  morning  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  heartily  approving  of  a  plan  for  a  mil- 
itary academy,  which  the  latter  had  submitted  to  the  .Secretary 
of  War.  "  The  establishment  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  upon 
a  respectable  and  extensive  basis,"  observes  he,  "  has  ever  been 
considered  by  me  an  object  of  primary  importance  to  thiscountry; 
and  while  I  was  in  the  chair  of  government  I  omitted  no  proper 
opportunity  of  recommending  it  in  my  public  speeches  and. other- 
wise, to  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  ,  But  I  never  undertook 
to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  organization  of  such  an  academy,  leav- 
ing this  task  to  others,  whose  pursuit  in  the  path  of  science  and 
attention  to  the  arrangement  of  such  institutions,  had  better 
qualified  them  for  the  execution  of  it.  *  *  *  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  subject  will  meet  with  due  attention,  and  that  the  rea- 
sons for  its  establishment  which  you  have  clearly  pointed  out  in 
your  letter  to  the  secretary,  will  prevail  upon  the  legislature  to 
place  it  upon  a  permanent  a,nd  respectable  footing."  He  closes 
his, letter  with  an  assurance  of  "very  great  esteem  and  regard," 
the  last  words  he  was  ever  to  address  to  Hamilton. 

About  ten  o'clock  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  out  as 
usual  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  estate.  The  ominous  ring  round 
the  moon,  which  he  had  observed  on  the  preceding  night,  proved 
a  fatal  portent.  "  About  one  o'clock,"  he  notes,  "  it  began  to 
snow,  soon  after  to  haU,  and  then  turned  to  a  settled  cold  rain." 
Having  on  an  over-coat,  he  continued  his  ride  without  regarding 
the  weather,  and  did  not  return  to.  the  hovjse  until  after  three. 
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His  secretary  approached  him  with  letters  to  be  franked,  that 
they  might  be  taken  to  the  post-oflBce  in  the  evening.  Washing- 
ton franked  the  letters,  but  observed  that  the  weather  was  too 
bad  to  send  a  servant  out  with  them.  Mr.  Lear  perceived  that 
-  snow  was  hanging  from  his  hair,  and  expressed  fears  that  he  had 
got  wet ;  but  he  replied,  "  No,  his  great-coat  had  kept  him  dry," 
As  dinner  had  been  waiting  for  him  he  sat  down  to  table  without 
changing  his  dress.  "  In  the  evening,"  writes  his  secretary,  "  ha 
appeared  as  well  as  usual." 

On  the  following  morning  the  snow  was  three  inches  deep 
and  still  falling,  which  prevented  him  from  taking  his  usual  ride. 
He  complained  of  a  sore  throat,  and  liad  evidently  taken  cold 
the  day  before.  In  the  afternoon  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  he' 
went  out  on  the  grounds  between  the  house  and  the  river,  to  mark 
some  trees  which  were  to  be  cut  down.  A  hoarseness  which  had 
hung  about  him  through  the  day  grew  worse  towards  night,  but 
he  made  light  of  it. 

He  was  very  cheerful  in  the  evening,  as  he  sat  in  the  parlor 
with  Mrs.  Washington  and  Mr.  Lear,  amusing  himself  with  the 
papers  which  had  been  brought  from  the  post-office.  When  hc~ 
met  with  any  thing  interesting  or  entertainiag,  he  would  read  it 
aloud  as  well  as  his  hoarseness  would  permit,  or  he  listened  and 
made  occasional  comments,  while  Mr.  Lear  read  the  debates  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly. 

On  retiring  to  bed,  Mr.  Lear  suggested  that  he  should  take 
something  to  relieve  the  cold.  "  No,"  replied  he,  "  you  know  I 
never  take  any  thing  for  a  cold.     Let  it  go  as  it  came." 

In  the  night  he  was  taken  extremely  ill  with  ague  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  awoke  Mrs.  Washington,  who  would  have  risen  to  call  a 
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Bervant ;  but  he  would  not  permit  her,  lest  she  should  take-  cold. 
At  daybreak,  when  the  servant  woman  entered  to  make  a  fire, 
she  was  sent  to  call  Mr.  Lear.  He  found  the  general  breathing 
with  difficulty,  and  hardly  able  to  utter  a  word  intelligibly. 
Washington  desired  that  Dr.  Craik,  who  lived  in  Alexandria, 
should  be  sent  for,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  Eawlins,  one  of 
the  overseers,  should  be  summoned,  to  bleed  him  before  the  doc- 
tor could  arrive. 

A  gargle  was  prepared  for  his  throat,  but  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  swallow  any  of  it,  he  was  convulsed  and  almost  suflFo- 
cated.  Eawlins  made  his  appearance  soon  after  sunrise,  but 
when  the  general's  arm  was  ready  for  the  operation,  became  agi- 
tated. "  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  the  general,  as  well  as  he  could 
speak.  Eawlins  made  an^  incision.  "  The  orifice  is  not  large 
enough,"  said  Washington.  The  blood,  however,  ran  pretty 
freely,  and  Mrs.  Washington,  uncertaio  whether  the  treatment 
was  proper,  and  tearful  that  too  much  blood  might  be  taken, 
begged  Mr.  Lear  to  stop  it.  When  he  was  about  to  untie  the 
string  the  general  put  up  his  hand  to  prevent  him,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  murmured,,  "  more — more ; "  but  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington's doubts  prevailed,  and  the  bleeding  was  stopped,  after 
about  half  a  pint  of  blood  had  been  taken.  External  applications 
were  now  made  to  the  throat,  and  his  feet  were  bathed  in  warm 
water,  but  without  affording  any  relief. 

His  old  friend,  Dr.  Graik,  arrived  between  eight  and  nine, 
and  two  other  physicians,  Drs.  Dick  and  Brown,  were  called  in. 
Various  remedies  were  tried,  and  additional  bleeding,  but  all  of 
no  avail. 

"About  half  past  four  o'clock,"  writes  Mr.  Le^r,  "  he  desired 
me  to  call  Mrs.  Washington  to  his  bedside,  when  he  requested! 
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her  to  go  dowu  into  his  room  and  take  from  his  desk  two  wills,' 
which  she  would  find  there,  and  bring  them  to  him,  which  she 
did.  Upon  looking  at  them,  he  gave  her  one,  which  he  observed 
was  usekss,  as  being  superseded  by  the  other,  and  desired  her  to 
burn  it,  which  she  did,  and  took  the  other  and  put  it  into  her 
closet. 

"  After  this  was  done,  I  returned  to  his  bedside  and  took  his 
hand.  He  said  to  me :  '  I  find  I  am  going,  my  breath-  cannot 
last  long.  I  believed  from  the  first,  that  the  disorder  would 
prove  fatal.  Bo  you  arrange  and  record  all  my  late  military  let- 
ters and  papers.  Arrange  my  accounts  and .  settle  my  booksj  as 
you  know  more  about  them  than  any  one  else;  and  let  Mr.  Kaw- 
lins  finish  recording  my  other  letters  which  he  has  begun..'  I 
told  him  this  should  be.  done.  He  then  asked  if  I  recollected 
any  thing  which  it  was  essential  for  him  to  do,  as  he  had  but  a 
very  short  time  to  continue  with  us.  I  told  him  that  I  could  recol- 
lect nothing;  but  that  I  hoped  he  was  not  so  near  his  end.  He 
observed,  smiling,  that  he  certainly  was,  and  that,  as  it  was  the 
debt  which-  we  must  all  pay,  he  looked  to  the  event  with  perfect 
resignation." 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain 
and  distress  from  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  frequently  changed 
his  posture  iri  the  bed.  Mr.  Lear  endeavored  to  raise  him  and 
turn  him  with  as  much  ease  as  possible.  "  I  am  afraid  I  fatigue 
you  too  much,"  the  general  would  say.  Upon  being  -assured  to 
the  contrary,  'fTVell,"  observed  he  gratefully,  "  it  is  a  debt  we 
must  pay  to  each  other,  and  I  hope  when  you  want  aid  of  this 
kind  you  will  find  it." 

His  servant,  Christopher,  had  been  in  the  room  during  the 
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day,  and  almost  the  whole  time  on  his  feet.     The  general  noticed 
it  in  the  afternoon,  and  kindly  told  him  to  sit  down. 

About  five  o'clock  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Craik,  came  again  into 
the  room,  and  approached  the  bedside.  "  Doctor,"  said  the  gen- 
eral, "  I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go.  I  believed,  from 
my  first  attack,  that  I  should  not  survive  it— my  breath  cannot 
last  long."  The  doctor  pressed  his  Jiand  in  silence,  retired  from 
the  bedside,  and  sat  by  the  fire  absorbed  in  grief. 

Between  five  and  six  the  other  physicians  came  in,  and  he 
was  assisted  to  sit  up  in  his  bed.  "  I  feel  I  am  going,"  said  he ; 
"I  thank  you  for  your  attentions,  but  I  pray  you  to  take  no  more 
trouble  about  me ;  let  me  go  off  quietly ;  I  cannot  last  long." 
He  lay  down  again ;  all  retired  excepting  Dr.  Craik.  The  gen- 
eral continued  uneasy  and  restless,  but  without  complaining,  fre- 
quently asking  what  hour  it  was. 

Further  remedies  were  tried  without  avail  in  the  evening.  He 
took  whatever  was  offered  him,  did  as  he  was  desired  by  the  phy- 
sicians, and  never  uttered  sigh  or  complaint. 

"  About  ten  o'clock,"  writes  Mr.  Lear,  "  he  made  several  at- 
tempts to  speak  to  me  before  he  could  effect  it.  At  length  he 
Said,  'I  am  just  going.  Have  me  decently  buried,  and  do  not 
let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault  in  less  than  three  days  after  I 
am  dead.'  I  bowed  assent,  for  I  could  not  speak.  He  then 
looked  at  me  again  and  said,  '  Do  you  understand  me  ? '  I  re^ 
plied,  'Yes.'     "Tis  well,'  said  he. 

"  About  ten  minutes  before  he  expired  (which  was  between 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock)  his  breathing  became  easier.  He  lay 
quietly ;  he  withdrew  his  hand  from  mine  and  felt  his  own  poise.. 
I  saw  his  countenance  change.  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Craik,  who  sat  by 
tha  fire.     He  came  to  the  bedside.     The  general's  hand  fell  from 
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his  wrist,  f  took  it  in  mine  and  pressed  it  to  my  bosom.  Dr. 
Craik  put  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  he  expired  without  a 
struggle  or  a  sigh. 

"  While  we  were  fixed  in  silent  grief,  Mrs.  Washington,  who 
was  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  asked  with  a  firm  and  collected 
voice,  '  Is  he  gone  ?  '  I  could  not  speak,  but  held  up  my  hand 
as  a  signal  that  he  was  no  more.  '  'Tis  well,'  said  she  in  the 
same  voice.  '  All  is  now'  over ;  I  shall  soon  follow  him ;  I  have 
no  more  trials  to  pass  through.'  " 

We  add  from  Mr.  Lear's  account  a  few  particulars  concerning 
the  funeral.  The  old  family  vault  on  the  estate  had  been  opened, 
the  rubbish  cleared  away,  and  a  door  made  to  close  the  entrance, 
which  before  had  been  closed  with  brick.  The  funeral  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  December.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  began  to  assemble.  The  corporation  of  Alexandria, 
with  the  militia  and  Free  Masons  of  the  place,  and  eleven  pieces 
of  cannon,  arrived  at  a  later  hour.  A  schooner  was  stationed  ofiF 
Mount  Vernon  to  fire  minute  guns. 

About  three  o'clock  the  procession  began  to  move,  passing  out 
through  the  gate  at  the  left  wing  of  the  house,  pfooeeding  round 
in  front  of  the  lawn  and  down  to  the  vault,  on  the  right  wing  of 
the  house ;  minute  guns  being  fired  at  the  -  time.  The  troops, 
horse  and  foot,  formed  the. escort;  then  came  four  of  the  clergy. 
Then  the  general's  horse,  with  his  saddle,  holsters,  and  pistols, 
led  by  two  grooms  in  black.  The  body  was  borne  by  the  Free 
Masons  ■  and  officers ;  several  members  of  the  family  and  old 
friends,  among  the  number  Dr.  Craik,  and  some  of  the  Fairfaxes, 
followed  as  chief  mourners.  The  corporation  of  Alexandria  and 
numerous  priya,te  persons  closed  the  procession.  The  Eev.  Mr. 
Davis  read  the  funeral  service  at  the  vault,  and  pronounced  a: 
VOL.  v.— 13* 
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short  address ;  after  which  the.  Masons  performed  their  ceremoniei 
and  the  body  was  deposited  in  thes;  vault. 

Such  were  the  obsequies  of  Washington,  simple  and  modesi 
according  to  his  own  wishes ;  all  confined  to  the  grounds  o 
Mount  Vernon,  which,  after  forming  the  poetical  dream  of,  hi 
life,  had:  now  become  bis^finai  regting:^lace. 
'  On  opening  the  will  which  he  had  handed  to  Mrs.  Wqehingto; 
shortly  before  his  dgath,  it  was  fourid ,  to  have  been  carefaU,; 
drawn  up  by  himself  in  the  precedipg  July ;  and  by  ao  act  ij 
conformity  with  his  wholfe  career,  one  of  its  first  provisions  di 
rectpd  the  emancipation  pi  his  slaves  on  the,  decease  of  his  wjfs 
It  had  long  been; his  earnest  .wish  that, the  slaves  held  by  him  i 
his  own  right  should  receive  their  freedom  during  , his  life,  but  h 
had  found  that  it  would  be  attended  with  insuperable  diflicultie 
on  account  of  their  intermixture  by  marriage,  witk  the  "  dowe 
negroes,"  whom  it  was  not  iu  his  power  to  manumit  under  th 
tenure  by  which  they  were  held. 

With  provident  benignity  he  also  made  provision  in  his  vn 
for  such  as  were  to  receive  their  freedom  under  this  devise,  bu 
who,,  from  age,  bodily  infirmities,  or  infancy,  might  be  unable  t 
support  themselves,  and  he  expressly  forbade,  under  any  pretenc 
whatsoever,  the  sale  or  transportation  out  of  yirginia,  of  an 
slave  of  whom  he  might  die  possessed.  Though  born  and  edu 
Gated  a  slave-holder,  this  was  all  in  consonance  with  feelingi 
sentiments  and  principles  which  he  had  long  entertained. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  F.  Mercer,  in  September,  1786,  h 
writes,  "I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstance 
should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase,  : 
being  among  my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  whic 
slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished  by  law."     And  eleve 
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years  afterwards,  in  August,  1797,  he  writes  to  his  nephew, 
Lawrence  Lewis,  in  a  letter  which  we  have  had  in  our  hands,  "  I 
wish  from  my  soul  that  the  legislature  of  this  State  could  see  the 
policy  of  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  It  might  prevent  much 
future  mischief." 

A  deep  sorrow  spread  over  the  nation  on  hearing  that  Wash- 
ington was  no  more.  Congress,  which  was  in  session,  immedi- 
ately adjourned  for  the  day.  The  next  morning  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Speaker's  chair  be  shrouded  with  black :  that  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  House  wear  black  during  the  session,  and 
that  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  be  appointed  to  consider 
on  the  most  suitable  manner  of  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
man,  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-citizens." 

Public  testimonials  of  grief  and  reverence  were  displayed  in 
every  part  of  the  Union.  '  Nor  were  these  sentiments  confined  to 
the  United  States.  When  the  news  of  Washington's  death 
reached  England,  Lord  Bridport,  who  had  command  of  a  British 
fleet  of  nearly  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  lying  at  Torbay,  lowered  his 
flag  half-mast,  every  ship  following  the  example ;  and  Bonaparte, 
First  Conmil  of  Prance,  on  announcing  his  death  to  the  army, 
ordered  that  blrxk  crape  should  be  suspended  from  all  the  stand- 
ards and  flags  throughout  the  public  service  for  ten  days. 


In  the  preceding  volumes  of  our  work,  we  have  traced  the 
career  of  Washington  from  early  boyhood  to  his  elevation  to  the 
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presidential  chair.  '  It  was  an  elevation  he  had  neither  sought 
nor  wisTied ;  for  when  the  independence  of  his  country  was 
achieved,  the  modest  and  cherished  desire  of  his  heart  had  been 
"to  live  and  di6  a  private  citizen  on  his  own  farm;"*  and  he 
had  shaped  out  for  himself  an  ideal  elysium  in  his  beloved  shades 
of  Mount  Vernon.  But  power  sought  him  in  his  retirertient. 
The  weight  and  influence  of  his  name  and  character  were  deemed 
All  essential  to  complete  his  work ;  to  set  the  new  government 
in  motion,  and  conduct  it  through  its  first  perils  and  trials.  With 
unfeigned  reluctance  he  complied  with  the  imperative  claims  of 
his  country,  and  accepted  the  power  thus  urged  upon  him :  ad- 
vancing to  its  exercise  with  difiidence,  and  aiming  to  surround 
himseli  with'  men  of  the  highest  talent  and  information  whom 
he  might  consult  in  emergency;  but  firm  and  strong  in  the 
resolve  in  all  things  to  act  as  his  conscietice  told  him  was 
"right  as  it  respected  his  God,  his  country,  and  -himself." 
For  he  knew  no  divided  fidelity,  no  separate  obligation ;  his 
most  sacred  duty  to  himself  was  his  highest  duty  to  his  country 
and  his  God. 

In  treating  of  his  civil  administration  in  this  closing  volume, 
we  have  endeavored  to  show  how  truly  he  adhered  to  this  resolve, 
and  with  what  inflexible  integrity  and  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
public  weal  he  discharged  his  functions.  In  executing  our  task, ' 
we  have  not  indulged  in  discussions  of  temporary  questions  of 
controverted  policy  which  agitated  the  incipient  establishment  of 
our  government,  but  have  given  his  words  and  actions  as  connect- 
ed with  those  questions,  and  as  illustrative  of  his  character.  In 
this  volume,  as  in  those  which  treat  of  his  military  career,  we 

•  Writings,  is.  p.  412.  i 
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have  avoided  rhetorical  amplification  and  embellishments,  and  all 
gratuitous  assumptions,  and  have  sought,  by  simple  and  truthful 
details,  to  give  his  cbaracter  an  opportunity  of  developing  itself, 
and  of  manifestiiig  those  fixed  principles  and  that  noble  consist- 
ency which  leigned  alike  throughout  his  civil  and  his  military 
career. 

The  character  of  Washington  may  want  some  of  those  poeti- 
cal elements  which  dazzle  and  delight  the  multitude,  but  it 
possessed  fewer  inequalities,  and  a  rarer  union  of  virtues  than 
perhaps  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  man.  Prudence,  firmness, 
sagacity,  moderation,  an  overruling  judgment,  an  immovable 
justice,  courage  that  never  faltered,  patience  that  never  wearied, 
truth  that  disdained  all  artifice,  magnanimity  without  alloy.  It 
seems  as  if  Providence  had  endowed  him  in  a  preeminent  degree 
with  the  qualities  requisite  to  fit  him  for  the  high  destiny  he  was 
called  upon  to  fulfil — to  conduct  a  momentous  revolution  which 
was  to  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  to  inaugurate 
a  new  and  untried  government,  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  was 
to  lay  the  foundation  "for  the  enjoyment  of  much  purer  civil 
liberty,  and  greater  public  happiness,  than  have  hitherto  been  the 
portion  of  mankind." 

The  fame  of  Washiugton  stands  apart  from  every  other  in 
history ;  shining  with  a  truer  lustre  and  a  more  benignant  glory. 
With  us  his  memory  remains  a  national  property,  where  all  sym- 
pathies throughout  our  widely- extended  and  diversified  empire 
meet  in  unison.  Under  all  dissensions  and  amid  all  the  storms 
of  party,  his  precepts  and  example  speak  to  us  from  the  grave 
,  with  a  paternal  appeal ;  and  his  name — by  all  revered — forms  a 
oniversal  tie  of  brotherhood — a  watchword  of  our  Union. 

"  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  and  the  sage  of  all  na- 
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tloHs,"  writes  an  eminent  British  statesman,  (Lord  Brougham,)  » 
"  to  let  no  occasion  pass  of  commemorating/  this  illdstrious  man, 
and  until  time  shall  be  no  more,  wiU  a  test  of  the  progress  which 
Our  race  has  made  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  be  derived  from  the 
Veneration  paid  to  the  immortal  name  of  Washington." 
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I. 

PORTRAITS    OF    WASHINGTON. 

[The  follow  ing  notices  of  the  various  representations  of  Washington,  which  have 

been  prepared  by  the  publisher  for  the  illustrated  edition  of  this  work,  are 

kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Tucebbhah,  from  a  volume  which  he  has  now 

in  press.]  • 

It        *        *        *        » 

The  earliest  portraits  of  Washington  are  more  interesting,  perhaps, 
as  memorials  than  as  worts  of  art ;  and  we  can  ea.sily  imagine  that 
associations  endeared  them  to  his  old  comrades.  The  dress  (bine  coat, 
scarlet  facings,  and  underclothes)  of  the  first  portrait,  by  Peale,  and 
the  youthful  face,  make\it  su^estive  of  the  first  experience  of  the 
future  commander,  when,  exchanging  the  surveyor's  implements  for  the 
colonel's  commissioti,  he  bivouacked  in  the  wilderness  of  Ohio,  the 
leader  of  a  motley  band  of  hunters,  provincials  and  savages,  to  con- 
front wily  Frenchmen,  cut  forest  roads,  and  encounter  all  the  perils  of 
Indian  ambush,  inclement  skiee,  undisciplined  followers,  famine,  and 
woodland  skirmish.  It  recalls  his  calm  authority  and  providential 
escape  amid  the  dismay  of  Biaddock's  defeat,  and  his  pleasant  sensa- 
tion at  the  first  whistling  of  bullets  in  the  weary  march  to  Fort  Neces- 
sity. To  Charles  Wilson  Pealk.  we  owe  this  precious  relic  of  the 
chieftain's  youth.  His  own  career  partook  of  the  vicissitudes  and  was 
impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the  revolutionary  era  ;  a  captain  of  volun- 
teers at  the  battles  of  Tren(pu  and  (jermantovvn,  and  a  State  repre- 
sentative of  Pennsylvania,  a  favoiito  pupil  of  West,  an  ingenious  me- 
dianician,  and  a  warrior,  he  ahvuys  clierished  the  instinct  and  the 
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faculty  for  art ;  and  even  amid  the  bustle  and  duties  of  the  camp, 
never  failed  to  seize  auspicious  intervals  of  leisure,  to  depict  his 
brother  officers.  This  portrait  was  executed  in  1772,  and  is  now  at 
Arlington  House. 

The  resolution  of  Congress  by  which  a  portrait  by  this  artist  was 
ordered,  was  passed  before  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia.  Its  progress 
marks  the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolutionary  struggle ;  commenced  in  the 
gloomy  winter  and  half-famished  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  in 
1778,  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Monmouth  intervened 
before  its  completion.  At  the  last  place  Washington  suggested  that 
the  view  from  the  window  of  the  farm-house  opposite  to  which  he  was 
sitting,  would  form  a  desirable  background.  Peale  9,dopted  the  idea, 
and  represented  Monmouth  Court  House  and  a  party  of  Hessians  undei' 
guard,  marching  out  of  it.*  The  picture  was  finished  at  Princeton, 
and  Nassau  Hall  is  a  prominent  object  in  the  background ;  but  Con- 
gress adjourned  without  making  an  appropriation,  and  it  remained  in 
the  artist's  hands.  Lafayette  desired  a  copy  for  the  King  of  Francu  •. 
and  Peale  executed  one  in  1779,  which  was  sent  to  Paris ;  but  the 
misfortunes  of  the  royal  family  occasioned  its  sale,  and  it  became  tho 
property  of  the  Count  de  Menou,  who  brought  it  again  to  this  country, 
and  presented  it  to  the  National  Institute,  where  it  is  now  preserved. 
Chapman  made  two  copies  at  a  thousand  dollars  each ;  and  Dr.  Craik, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  warmest  personal  friends  of  Washington,  their 
commissions  as  officers  in  the  French  war  having  been  signed  on  the 
same  day.  (1754.)  declared  it  a  most  faithful  likeness  of  him  as  he  ap- 
peared in  the  prime  of  his  life-t 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Peale  family,  honorably  represented 

*  MS.  Letter  of  Titian  R.  Peale  to  George  Livermore,  Esq. 

t  Philadelphia,  Feb.  4. — His  Excellency  General  Washington  set  off  from 
this  city  to  join  the  army  in  New  Jersey.  During  the  course  of  his  short  stilv, 
the  only  relief  he  has  enjoyed  from  service  since  he  first  entered  it,  he  has  been 
honored  with  every  mark  of  esteem,  Ac.  The  Council  of  this  State  being  de- 
sirous of  having  his  picture  in  full  length,  requested  his  sitting  for  that  purpose, 
which  he  politely  complied  with,  and  a  striking  likeness  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Peale,  of  this  city.  The  porljiiit  is  to  be  placed  in  the  council  chamber.  Don 
Juan  Marrailes,  the  Ministei-  of  France,  has  ordered  five  copies,  four  of  which, 
we  hear,  are  (o  be  sent  abroad.— /•«««.•  Padcet,  Feb.  11,  1779.  Peale's  first 
portrait  was  execviti'd  for  Col.  Alexander ;  his  last  is  now  in  the  Bryan  Gallery, 
New  York,  lie  painted  one  in  17TC  for  John  Hancock,  and  besides  that  for  New 
Jersey,  ulheia  I'oi  I'ouusylvania  and  Maryland, 
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through  several  generations,  by  public  spirit,  and  artistic  gifts,  that  in- 
telligence of  one  of  the  most  important  triumphs  of  the  American  arms 
was  received  by  Washington  in  a  despatch  he  opened  while  sitting  to 
.Wilson  Peale  for  a  miniature  intended  for  his  wife,  who  was  also 
present.  The  scene  occurred  one  fine  summer  afternoon ;  and  there 
is  something  attractive  to  the  fancy  in  the  association  of  this  group 
quietly  occupied  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
in  a  commemorative  act  destined  to  gratify  conjugal  love  and  a  nation's 
pride,  with  the  progress  of  a  war  and  the  announcement  of  a  victory 
fraught  with  that  nation's  liberty  and  that  leader's  eternal  renown. 

The  characteristic  traits  of  Peale's  portraits  of  Washington  now  at 
the  National  Institute  and  Arlington  House,  and  the  era  of  our  history 
and  of  Washington's  life  they  embalm,  make  them  doubly  valuable  in 
.'I  series  of  pictorial  illustrations,  each  of  which,  independent  of  the 
degree  of  professional  skill  exhibited,  is  csaential  to  our  Washingtonian 
gallery.  Before  Trumbull  and  Stuart  had  caught  from  the  living  man 
his  aspect  in  maturity  and  age — the  form  knit  to  athletic  proportions 
hy  self-denial  and  activity,  and  clad  in  the  garb  of  rank-  and  war,  and 
the  countenance  open  with  truth  and  grave  with  thought,  yet  rounded 
with  the  contour  and  ruddy  with  the  glow  of  early  manhood — was 
thus  genially  delineated  by  the  hand  of  a  comrade,  and  in  the  infancy 
of  native  art.  Of  the  fourteen  portraits  by  Peale,  that  exhibiting 
Washington  as  a  Virginia  colonel  in  the  colonial  force  of  Great  Britain, 
is  the  only  entire  portrait  before  the  revolution  exta!it.*  One  was 
painted  for  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  iji  1780,  to  occupy 
a  frame  in  which  a  portrait  of  George  the  Third  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  cannon  ball  during  the  battle  at  that  place  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1777.  It  still  remains  in  the  posse.ssion  of  the  College,  and  was  saved 
fortunately  from  the  fire  which  a  few  j^ears  ago  consumed  Nassau 
Hall.  Peale's  last  portrait  of  Washiugton,  execute;!  in  1783,  he  re- 
tained until  his  death,  and  two  years  since,  it  was  sold  with  the  rest 
of  the  collection  known  as  the  "  Peafe  Gallery,''  at  Philadelphia. 
There  is  a  pencil  sketch  also  by  this  ait!st,  framed  with  the  wood  of 
the  tree  in  front  of  the  famous  Chew's  house,  around  which  centred 
the  battle  of  Germantown.f 

*  A  miniature,  said  to  have  been  painted  in  1157,  at  the  age  of  25,  has  been 
engraved  for  Irving's  Washingtou. 

t  "  The  Editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  wcs  lately  shown  a  pencil  sketch 
of  General  Washington,  taken  frnai  life  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  in  the  yeai 
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I 
A  few  octogenarians  in.  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  used  to  speak, 
not  many  years  since,  of  a  diminutive  family,  the  head  of  which  mani- 
fested the  sensitive  temperament,  if  net  the  highest  capabilities  of 
artistic  genius.  This  was  Robert  Edge  Pine.  He  brought  to' America 
the  earliest  cast  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  which  was  privately  exhibited 
to  the  select  few — the  manners  and  morals  of  the  Quaker  city  forbid- 
ding its  exposure  to  the  common  eye.  He  was  considered  a  superior 
colorist,  and  was  favorably  introduced  into  society  in  Philadelphia  by 
his  acknowledged  sympathy  for  the  American  cause,  and  by  a  grand 
project  such  as  was  afterwards  partially  realized  by  Trumbull ;  that 
of  a  series  of  historical  paintings,  illustrative  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, to  embrace  original  portraits  of  the  leaders,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tarj',  in  that  achievement,  including  the  statesmen  who  were  chiefly 
instnimental  in  framing  the  Constitution  and  organizing  the  Govern- 
ment. He  hiought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  father  of  the  late 
Judge  Hopkiiison,  whose  portrait  he  exucuted,  and  its  vivid  tints  and 
correct  resemblance,  still  attest  to  his  descendants  the  ability  of  the 
painter.  He  left  behind  him  in  London,  creditable  portraits  of  George 
the  Second,  Garrick,  and  the  Dulce  of  Northumberland.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  his  business  as  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  a  votaiiy  of  portraiture 
in  general,  he  collected,  from  time  to  time,  a  large  number  of  "  dis- 
tmguished  heads,"  although,  as  in  the  case  of  Ceracchi,  the  epoch  and 
country  were  unfavorable  to  his  ambitious  project ;  of  these  portraits 
the  heads  of  General  Gates,  Charles  Carroll,  Baron  Steuben,  and  Wash- 
ington, are  the  best  known  and  most  highly  prized.  Pine  remained 
three  weeks  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  his  portrait  bequeathes  some  fea- 
tures with  great. accuracy ;  artists  And  in  it  certain  merits  not  dis- 
coverable in  those  of  a  later  date  ;  it  has  the  permanent  interest  of  a 
representation  from  life,  by  a  painter  of  established  reputation  ;  yet 
its  tone  is  cold  and  its  efifect  unimpressive,  beside  the  more  bold  and 
glowing  pencil  of  Stuart.  It  has  repose  and  dignity.  In  liis  letter  to 
Washington,  asking  his  co-operation  in  the  design  he  meditated.  Pine 
says,  "I  have  been  some  time  at  Annapolis  painting  the  portraits  of 
patriots,  legislators,  heroes  and  beauties,  in  order  to  adorn  my  large 
picture ; "  and  he  seems  to  have  commenced  his  enterprise  with  san- 

1777.  It  was  framed'  from  a  part  of  the  elm-tree  then  standing  in  front  of  Chew's 
house,  on  the  Germantown  battle-ground,  and  the  frame  was  made  by  a  son  of 
Dr.  Craley,  of  Revolutionary  fame." 
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^ine  hopes  of  one  day  accomplishing  his  object,  which,  however,  it 
was  reserved  for  a  native  artist  eventually  to  complete.  That  his  ap- 
peal to  Washington -was  not  neglected,  however,  is  evident  from  an 
encouraging  allusion  to  Pine  and  his  scheme,  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  former.  '•  Mr.  Pine,"  he  says,  "  has  met  a  favorable  reception  in 
this  country^  and  may,  I  conceive,  command  as  much  business  as  he 
pleases.  He  is  now  preparing  materials  for  historical  representations 
of  the  most  important  events  of  the  war."  *  Pine's  picture  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Hopkinson  family  at  Pliiladelphia.  The  fac-simile 
of  Washington's  letter  proves  that  it  was  taken  in  1785.  A  large 
copy  was  purchased  at  Montreal,  in  1817,  by  the  late  Henry  Brevoort, 
of  New  York,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  J.  Carson  Bre- 
voort, at  Bedford,  L.  I.f 

The  profile  likeness  of  Washington  by  Shaiipi.t;ss,  is  a  valuable 
item  of  the  legacy  which  Art  has  bequeathed  of  those  noble  and  benign 
features  ;  he  evidently  bestowed  upon  it  his  greatest  skill,  and  there  is 
no  more  correct  facial  outline  of  the  immortal  subject  in  existence ;  a 
disciple  of  Lavater  would  probably  find  it  the  most  available  side-view 
for  ph)-'siognomical  inference  ;  it  is  remarkably  adapted  to  the  burin, 
and  has  been  once,  at  least,  adequately  engraved ;  it  also  has  the 
melancholy  attraction  of  being  the  last  portrait  of  Washington  taken 
from  life. 

One  of  Canova's  fellow-workmen,  in  the  first  3''ears  of  his  artistic 
life,  was  a  melancholy  enthusiast,  whose  thh-st  for  the  ideal  was  deep- 
ened, by  a  morbid  tenacity  of  purpose  and  sensitiveness  bf  heart ; — a 
form  of  character  peculiar  to  Italy ;  in  its  voluptuous  phase  illustrated 
by  Petrarch,  in  its  stoical  by  Alfieri,  and  in  its  combination  of  patriotic 
and  tender  sentiments  by  Foscolo's  "  Letters  of  Jacopo  Ortis."  The 
political  confusion  that  reigned  in  Europe -for  a  time,  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  pursuit  of  art ;  and  this  was  doubtless  a  great  motive 
with  GuisKPPE  Ceeacchi  for  visiting  America ;  but  not  loss  inciting 
was  the  triumph  of  freedom,  of  which  that  land  had  recently  become 
the  scene — a  triumph  that  so  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  fired  the 
imagination  of  the  republican  sculptor,  that  he  designed  a  grand 
national  monument,  commemorative  of  American  Independence,  and 


*  Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington. 

+  This  portrait  Is  now  in  the  engraver's  hands  for  the  illustrated  edition  of 
this  work. 
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sought  the  patronage  of  the  newly  organized  government  in  its  behaU 
Washington,  individually,  favored  his  design,  and  the  model  of  the 
proposed  work  received  the  warm  approval  of  competent  judges ;  but 
taste  for  art,  especially  for  grand  monumental  statuary-^  was  quite  un- 
developed on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  recipient  of  Papal,  ordere 
found  little  encouragement  in  a  young  republic,  too  busy  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  her  civil  polity,  to  give  much  thought  to  any  memorials 
of  her  nascent  glory.  It  was,  however,  but  a  question  of  time.  His 
purpose  is  even  now  in  the  process  of  achievement.  Washington's 
native  State  voluntarily  undertook  the  enterprise  for  which  the  general 
government,  in  its  youth,  was  inadequate  ;  and  it  was  auspiciously,  re- 
served for  a  native  artist,  and  a  single,  member  of  the  original  confed- 
eracy, to  embody,  in  a  style  worthy  of  more  than  Italian  genius,  the 
grand  conception  of  a  representative  monument,  with  Washington  in  a 
colossal  equestrian  statue  as  the  centre,  and  the  Virginia  patriots  and 
orators  of  the  Revolution,  grouped  around  his  majestic  figure.  Cerao- 
chi,  however,  in  aid  of  his  elaborate  project,  executed  the  only  series 
of  marble  portraitures  from  life  of  the  renowned  founders  of  the  na- 
tional government :  his  busts  of  Hamilton,  Jay,  Trumbull,  and  Gov- 
ernor George  Clinton,  were  long  the  prominent  ornaments  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  New  York ;  the  latter,  especially,  was  re- 
markable, both  in  regard  to  its  resemblance  to  the  original,  and  as  a 
work  of  art.  His  most  important  achievement,  however,  was  a  bust 
of  Washington,  generally,  considered  the  most  perfect  representation 
of  the  man  and  the  hero  combined,  after  Stuart's  and  Houdon's  master- 
pieces. It  is  in  the  hOToic  style,  with  a  fillet.  The  fate  of  this  valua- 
ble eflSgy  was  singuUr.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor, as  a  gift  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power 
at  Madrid;  before  the  bust  reached  Spain,  Godoy  was  exiled,  and 
the  minister  recalled,  who,  on  his  arrival,  transferred  it,  unpacked,  to 
Richard  Meade,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  whose  family  it  remained 
until  two  years  ago,  when,  at  the  administrators'  sale  of  that  gentle- 
man's fine  collection  of  paintings,  it  was  purchased  by  Governeur 
Kcmble,  and  can  now  be  seen  at  his  hospitable  mansion,!  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  Hudson. 

The  zeal  of  Ceracchi  in  his  cherished  purpose,  is  indicated  bv  tlie 
assurance  he  gave  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson — the  historian  of  North 
Carolina,  and  author  of  the  earliest  work  on  the  American  climate, 
and  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  the  canal  policy — when  inviting  him 
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to  sit  for  his  bust — that  he  did  not  pay  him  the  compliment  in  order 
to  secuie  his  vote  for  the  national  monument,  but  only  to  perpetuate 
the  "features  of  the  American  Cato."  With  characteristic  emphasis, 
the  honest  Doctor  declined,  on  the  ground  that  posterity  trould  not 
care  for  his  lineaments ;  adding  that,  "  if  he  were  capable  of  being 
lured  into  the  support  of  any  scheme  whatever,  against  his  couTiction 
of  right,  wood,  and  not  stone,  ought  to  be  the  material  of  his  image."* 
Baffled,  as  Ceracchi  ultimately  was,  in  the  realization  of  hopes 
inspired  alike  by  his  ambition  as  a  sculptor  and  his  love  of  republican 
institutions,  he  carried  to  Europe  the  proud  distinction  of  having 
taken  the  initiative  in  giving  an  enduring  shape  to  the  revered  and 
then  unfamiliar  features  of  Wasiiington.  He  executed  two  bu^ts,  one 
colossal,  a  cast  of  which  was  long  in  the  Xew  York  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Impoverished,  the  darling  scheme  of  his  hfe  finstrated  in 
America,  and  his  own  patriotic  hopes  ci-ushed  by  the  victories  of 
Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and  his  rapid  advances  towards  imperial  sway,  the 
enthusiastic  artist  brooded,  with  intense  disappointment,  over  the  con- 
trast between  the  fresh  and  exubei'ant  national  life,  of  which  he  had 
partaken  here,  and  the  vassalage  to  which  Europe  was  :^in  reduced. 
Napoleon  and  Washington  stood  revealed,  as  it  were,  side  by  side — the 
selfish  aggrandizement  of  the  one,  who  trampled  on  humanity  under 
th^  prestige  of  military  fame,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  other,  con- 
tent to  be  the  immaculate  agent  of  a  free  people,  after  sacrificing  all 
for  their  welfere.  Imbued  with  the  principles  and  a  witness  of  the 
self  control  which  consummated  our  revolutionary  triumph,  Ceracchi 
beheld,  with  an  impatience  that  caution  only  restrained,  the  steady 
and  nnscrupulous  encroachment  of  Bonaparte  on  all  that  is  sacred  in 
nationality  and  fi-eedom.  Somewhat  of  the  deep  indignation  and  the 
sacrificial  will  that  nerved  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corday,  somewhat 
of  the  ianatieism  that  moved  the  student-assaiisin  of  Kotzebue,  and, 
perhaps,  a  httle  of  the  vengeful  ire  of  Bavaillac,  at  length  kindled  the 
1  t?lian  blood  of  the  sculptor.  He  became  one  of  the  most  determined 
secret  conspirators  against  the  now  established  usurper.  The  memoirs 
of  the  time  speak  of  his  "  exaggerated  notions,"  his  disdain  of  life,  of 
the  profound  gloom  that  often  clouded  his  soul,  of  the  tears  he  al- 
ternately shed  of  admiration  at  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  conqueror, 
and  of  grief  at  the  wi-ongs  inflicted.on  the  beautiful  land  of  his  nativity. 

*  Dr.  Hosack's  Essays. 
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'This  man,"  says  one  fair  chronicler  of  those  exciting  times,  "hai^.'j 
soul  of  iire."  A  plot,  which  is  stigmatized  as  neferious,  and,  accordiiig 
to  rumor,  was  of  the  Fieschi  stamp,  aimed  at  the  life  of  Bonaparte, 
when  First  Consul,  was  finally  discovered,  and  CeraccM  became  le- 
gally compromised  as  one  Of  those  pledged  to  ils  execution.  He  was 
tried,  boldly  acknowledged  his  murderous  intention,  and  was  con- 
deinned  to  death.  Among  his  fellowrconspirators  were  two  or  three 
republican  artists  with  whom  he  had  become  intimate  at  Rome ;  they 
were  arrested  at  the  opera,  and  daggers  found  upon  their  persons :  the 
plot  is  designated  in  the  annals  of  the  time  as  the  Arena  Conspii-acy. 
Ceracchi  was  a  Corsic^n  by  birth ;  and,  from  an  ardent  admirer,  thus 
became  the  deadly  foe  of  his  great  countryman  ;  and  the  gifted  artist, 
the  enthusiastic  republican,  the  vindictive  patriot,  and  the  sculptor  of 
Washington — perished  on  the  scaffold. 

His  bust  .gives  Washington  a  Roman  look,  but  has  been  declared  to 
L'xhibit  more  truly  the  expression  of  the  mouth  than  any  other  work. 
Those  of  Hamilton  and  Governor  Clinton,  by  this  artist,  are  deemed, 
by  their  respective  families,  as  correct  as  portraits,  as  they  are  superior 
us  pieces  of  statuary.  And  this  is  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  orthe 
belief  tliat  Ceracchi 's  attachment  to  the  heroic  stylo  did  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  general;  truth  of  his  portraiture. 

The  design  Of  a  statue  was,  therefore,  only  realized  On  the  arrival 
of  HouDON.  The  history  of  this  sculptor  is  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  Ceracchi.  A  native  of  Versailles,  he  flourished  at  an  epoch  remark- 
ably prolific  of  original  characters  in  all  departments  of  letters  and 
art.  Many  of  these,  especially  his  own  countrymen,  have  been  repre- 
sented by  his  cliise!.  He  enjojed  a  long  and  prosperous  existence, 
having  survived  the  taste  he  initiated,  and  the  frienc's  of  his  youth, 
but  maintaining  a  most  creditable  reputation  to  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  He  rose  to  distinction  by  a  new 
style,  which  appears  to  have  exhibited,  according  to  the  subject,  a  re- 
markable simplicity  on  the  one  hand,  and  elaboration  on  the  other. 
An  over-estimate  of  the  effect  of  details  marred  his  more  labored  crea- 
tion^ ;  but  he  had  a  faculty  of  catching  the  air,  and  a  taste  in  general- 
izing thft  conception,  both  of  a  real  and  fanCiful  subject,  which  mani- 
fested unusual  genius.  There  was  an  individuality  about  his  be§t 
works  that  won  attention  and  e.stablished  his  fame.  Of  the  ideal 
kind,  two  were  the  subjects  of  much  critical  remark,  though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.     One  of  them  was  intended  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  cold 
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—an  idea  almost  too  inelo-dramatic  and  physical  for  sculpture,  but 
quite  in  ohaiacter  for  a  Frenchman,  aiming,  even  in  his  severe  and 
limited  art,  at  theatrical  effect.  The  other  was  a  statue  of  Diana' — the 
object  of  numerous  bon  mots,  first,  because  it  was  ordered  by  Catharine 
of  Russia,  who,  it  was  generally  thought,  had  no  special  afiBnity  with 
the  chaste  goddess ;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  voluptuous 
character  given  it  by  the  artist,  which  procured  for  his  Diana  the  name 
of  Venus.  Houdon's  bust  of  Voltaire  gained  him  renown  at  once  in 
this  department  of  his  pursuit,  and  is  a  memorable  example  of  his  suc- 
cess. How  various. the  characters  whose  similitudes  are  perpetuated 
by  his  ehisel — Gluck  and  Buffibn:  Rousseau  and  D'Alembert,  Mirabeau 
and  Washington  !  ■  Jefferson,  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  ar- 
ranged with  Iloudon  at  Paris,. to  undertake  the  latter  commission; 
and  he  accompanied  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  United  States.  He  remained 
at  Mount  Vernon  long  enough  to  execute  a  model  of  Washington's 
head,  and  famiharize  himself  with  every  detail  of  his  features  and  the 
traits  of  his  natural  language;  but  that  implicit  fidelity,  now  evident 
in  the  busts  of  our  own  leading  sculptors,  was  not  then  in  vogue,  and 
the  artists  of  the  day  were  rather  adepts  in  idealizing  than  in  precise 
imitation  of  nature  ;  therefore,  the  result  of  Houdon's  labors,  though, 
in  general,  satisfactory,  cannot  be  used  with  the  mathematical  exacti- 
tude, as  a  ,guid6j  which  greater  attention  to  minutise  would  have 
secured.  There  is  &  sketch  by  Stuart  indicating  some  minute  errors 
in  the  outline  of  Houdon's  bust.  On  leaving,  he  presented  Washing- 
ton with  the  bas-relief  which  used  to  hang  over  his  chair  in  the  library 
at  Mount  Vernon. ,  lie  completed  the  statue  after  his  return  to  Paris, 
and  in  the  diary  of  Gouverneur  MorriSj  iS'  an  entry  noting  his  attend- 
ance at  the  artist's  studio,  to  stand  for  the  figure  of  his  illustrious 
friend,  whom,  before  he  became  corpulent,  he  is  said  to  have  resembled. 
lie  alludes  to  the  circumstance  as  "  being  the  humble  employment  of 
a  mannikin ; "  and  adds,  "  this  is  literally  taking  the  advice  of  St. 
Paul,  to  be  all  things  to  all  men."  The  original  cast  of  the  head  of 
this  statue  is  still  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  statue  itself  is  the  cher- 
ished ornament  of  the  Capitol  at  Richmond,  and  has  been  declared,  by 
one  of  Washington's  biographers,  to  be  "  as  perfect  a  resemblance,  in 
face  and  figure,  as  the  art  admits ; "  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  critlfl 
of  large  and  studious  observation,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  th:; 
appearance  of  the  original,  says  that,  as  a  likeness,  the  head  is  inferior 
to  Ceracchi's  bust.  The  costume  is  authentic,  that  Washington  wore 
VOL.  V. — 14 
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as  commander-in-chief;  it  has  been  assailed  with  the  usual  arguments 
— its  want  of  classical  eflect,  and  its  undignified  style ;  but  less  con- 
seryatiye  reasoners  applaud  the  truth  of  the  drapery,  and  the  work  is 
endeared  as  a  faithful  and  unique  representation  of  the  man— the  onl/ 
one  from  life,  bequeathed  bj'  the  art  of  the  sculptor.  "  Judge  Mai-- 
shall,"  says  Dr.  Sparks  in  a  letter  to  us,  ''  ouce  told  me  that  the  head 
of  Iloudon's  statue  at  Richmondj  seen  at  a  point  somewhat  removed 
towards  the  side,  from  the  front,  presented  as  perfect  a  resemblance 
of  the  living  man  as  he  could  conceive  possible  in  marble." 

Rembeandt  Peale,  when  quite  young,  became  the  companion  of 
his  father's  artistic  labors.  Jn  compliment  to  the  latter,  Washington 
sat  for  a  likeness  to  the  novice  of  eighteen,  who  says  the  honor  agi- 
tated more  than  it  inspired  him,  and  he  solicited  his  father's  interces- 
sion and  countenanfce  on  the  memorable  occasion.  Of  the  precise 
value  of  his  original  sketch  it  is  diiBcult  to  form  an  accurate  opinion, 
but  the  mature  result  of  his  efforts  to  produC3  a  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton hag  attained  a  high  and  permanent  fame.  He  availed  himself  of 
the  best  remembered  points,  and  always  worked  with  Iloudon's  bust 
before  him.  This  celebrated  picture  is  the  favorite  portrait  of  a  large 
number  of  amateurs.  It  is  more  dark  .ind  me'lowed  in  tint,  more 
elaborately  worked  up,  and,  in  some  respects,  more  effectively  arranged, 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Enclosed  in  an  oval  of  well-imitated 
stone  fretwork,  vigorous  in  execution,  rich  in  color,  the  brow,  eyes, 
and  mouth,  full  of  character — altogether  it  is  a  striking  and  impressive 
delineation.  That  it  was  thus  originally  regarded  we  may  infer  from 
the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  TJ.  S.  Senate,  in  1832,  appropriating 
two  thousand  dollars  for  its  purchase,  and  from  the  liumerous  copies 
of  the  original,  in  military  costume,  belonging  to  the  artist,  which  have 
been  and  are  still  ordered.  Rembrandt  Peale  is  said  to  be  the  only 
living  artist  who  ever  saw  Washington.  In  the  pamphlet  which  ho 
issued  to  authenticate  the  work,  we  find  the  cordial  testimony  to  its 
fidelity  and  othc "  merits  of  Lawrence  Lewis,  the  eldest  nephew  of 
Washington  :  of  the  late  venerable  Jolm  Vaughan,  of  Bishop  White, 
Rufus  King,  Charles  Carroll,  Edward  I,ivingston,  General  Smith,  Dr. 
James  Thatcher,  and  Judge  Cranch.  Chief  Justice  Marishall  says  of 
it :  "  It  is  more  Washington  himself  than  any  portrait  I  have  ever 
seen ; "  and  Judge  Peters  explains  his  approval  by  declaring  "  I  judge 
from  its  cfTect  on  my  heart." 
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No  artist  jenjoyed  the  opportunities  of  CoLONBL  Tuumeull  as  the 
portrayer  of  Washington.  As  aide-de-camp  he  was  familial  with  his 
appearance  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  its  most  exciting  era.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Bevojutionary  struggle,  this  officer  was  among 
the  most  active,  and  essentially  promoted  the  secui-e  retreat  of  the 
American  forces,  urider  General  Sullivan,  from  Rhode  Island;  he, 
tliui-efore,  largely  partook  of  the  spirit  of  those  days,  came  freely  under 
the  influence  of  Washington's  character  as  it  prevaded  the  camp,  and 
had  ample  time  and  occasion  to  observe  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
lais  military  aspect,  and  in  social  intercourse,  on  horseback,  in  the  field, 
and  at  the  hospitable  board,  in  the  councils  of  war,  when  silently 
meditating  his  great  work,  when  oppressed  with  anxiety,  animated  by 
hope,  or  under  the  influence  of  those  quick  and  strong  feelings  he  so 
early  learned  to  subdue.  After  Trumbull's  resignation,  and  when  far 
away  from  the  scene  of  Washington's  glory,  he  painted  his  head  from 
i-ecollection,  so  distinctly  was  every  feature  and  expression  impressed 
upon  his  mind.  In  the  autumn  of  1789  ho  returned  from  Europe,  and 
began  his  sketches  of  the  chiefs  and  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  after- 
wards embodied  in  the  pictures  that  adorn  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  originals  of  which,  invaluable  for  their  authenticity,  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  gallery  at  New  Haven.  Here  is  preserved  the  most 
spirited  portrait  of  Washington  that  exists — the  only  reflection  of  him 
as  a  soldier  of  freedom  worthy  of  the  name,  drawn  from  life.  The 
artist's  own  account  of  this  worlE  is  given  in  his  memoirs :  "  In  1792  I 
was  again  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  painted  the  portrait  of  General 
Washington,  now  placed  in  the  gallery  at  New  Haven,  the  best,  cer- 
tainly, of  those  that  I  painted,  and  the  best,  in  my  estimation,  which 
exists  in  his  heroic  and  military  character.  The  city  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  instructed  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  one  of  the  representatives  of  South 
Carolina,  to  employ  me  to  paint  for  them  a  portrait  of  the  great  man, 
and  I  undertook  it  con  amore,  as  the  commission  was  unlimited,  mean- 
ing to  give  his  military  character  at  the  most,  sublime  moment  of  its 
exertion — the  evening  previous  to  the  battle  of  Trenton,  when,  view- 
ing the  vast  superiority  of  his  approaching  enemy,  the  impossibility  of 
again  crossing  the  Delaware  or  retreating  down  the  river,  he  conceives 
the  plan  of  returning  by  a  night  march  into  the  country  from  which 
he  had  been  driven,  thus  cutting  oif  the  enemy's  oommunication  and 
destroying  the  depot  of  stores  at  Brunswick."  There  is  a  singular 
felicity  in  this  choice  of  the  moment  to  represent  Washington,  for  it 
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combines  all  the  inost  desirable  elements  of  expression  characteristic 
of  the  man.  It  is  a  moment,  not  of  brilliant  achievement,  but  of  in- 
trepid conception,  when  the  dignity  of  thought  is  united  with  the 
sternness  of  resolve,  apd  the  enthusiasm  of  a  daring  experiment  kindles 
the  habitual  mood  of  self-control  into  an  unwonted  glow.  As  the  artist 
unfolded  his  design  to  Washington,  the  memory  df  that  eventful  night 
thrilled  him  anew;  he  rehearsed  the  circumstances,  described  the 
(icene,  and  his  face  was  lighted  up  as  the  memorable  crisis  in  his  coun- 
try's fate  and  his  own  career  was  renewed  before  him.  He  spoke  of 
the  desperate  chance,  the  wild  hope,  and  the  hazardous  hut  fixed  de- 
termination of  that  hour;  and,  as  the  gratified  painter  declares, 
"  looked  the  scene.''  "  The  result,"  he  says,  "  was,.-in  my  own  opinion, 
eminently  successful,  and  the  General  was  satisfied."  Whether  the 
observer  of  the  present  day  accedes  to  the  opinion,. that  he  "happily 
transferred  to >  the  canvas  the  lofty  expression  of  his  "animated  coun- 
tenance, the  resolve  to  conquer  or  perish ; "  whether  the  picture  comes 
up  to  his  preconceived  ideal  of  the  heroic  view  of  Washington  or  not, 
he  must  admit  that  it  combines  great  apparent  fidelity,  with  more 
spirit  and  the  genius  of  action,  than  all  other  portraits. 

Although  not  so  familiar  as  Stuart's,  numerous  good  copies  of 
Trumbull's  Washington,  some  from  his  own,  and  others  by  later  pen- 
oils,  have  rendered  it  almost  as  well  known  in  this  country.  Contem- 
poraries give  it  a  decided  preference ;  it  recalled  the  leader  of  the 
American  armies,  the  man  who  was  "first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen," ere  age  relaxed  the  facial  muscles  and  modified  the  decisive 
lines  of  the  mouth ;  it  was  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  indig- 
nant rebuke  at  Monmouth,  the  brilliant  surprise  at  Trenton,  and  the 
heroic  patience  at  Valley  Forge ;  it  was-  the  Washington  of  their  youth 
who  led  the  armies  of  freedom,  the  modest,  the  bravo,  the  vigilant  and 
triumphant  chief.  Ask  an  elderly  Knickerbocker  what  picture  will 
give  you  a  good  idea  of  Washington,  and  he  will  confidently  refer  you, 
as  the  testimony  his  father  has  taught  him,  to  TrumbuU's;  portrait  in 
the  City  Hall.  When  Lafayette  first  beheKd  a  copy  of  this  picture,  in 
a  gentleman's  house  in  New  Jersey,  on  his  visit  to  this  country,  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight  at  its  re- 
semblance. An. excellent  copy,  by  Vanderlyn,  adorns  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives,  for  the  figure  in  which,  Geo.  B.  Eapalye,  Esq.,  a 
highly  respected  citizen  of  New  York,  stood  with^exemplary  patience 
for  many  days,  wearing  a  coat,  perhaps  the  first  speqimen  of  American 
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broadcloth,  that  had  been  worn  by  Washington.  The  air  of  the  figure 
is  as  manly  and  elegant,  the  look  as  d^nifled  and  commanding,  and 
the  brow  as  practical  in  its  moulding,  as  in  Staart's  representation  of 
him  at  a  more  advanced  period ;  but  the  face  is  less  round,  the  profile 
more  aquiline,  the  complexion  has  none  of  the  fresh  and  ruddy  hue, 
and  the  hair  is  not  yet  blanched.  It  is,  altogether,  a  keener,  more  ac- 
tive, less  thoughtful,  but  equally  graceful  and  dignified  man.  He 
stands  in  an  easy  attitude,  in  fiill  uniform,  with  his  hand  on  his  horse's 
neck  ;  and  the  most  careless  observer,  though  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
would  recognize,  at  a  glance,  the  image  of  a  brave  man,  an  intelligent 
ofBcer,  and  an  honorable  gentleman.  The  excellent  engraving  of 
Durand  has  widely  disseminated  TrumbnU's  spirited  head  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Although  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  best  fitted  to  judge, 
give  the  palm  to  Trumbull's  portrait,  now  in  the  gallery  at  New 
Haven,  as  the  most  faithful  likeness  of  Washington  in  his  prime,  this 
praise  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  general  expression  and  air.  than  to 
the  details  of  the  face.  Tmmbull  often  failed  in  giving  a  satisfactory 
likeness ;  he  never  succeeded  in  rendering  the  complexion,  as  is  obvious 
by  comparing  that  of  Ms  pictupe  in  the  New  York  City  Hall  with  any 
or  all  of  Stuart"s  heads ;  the  former  is  yellow,  and  pves  the  idea  of  a 
bilious  temperament,  while  the  latter,  in  every  instance,  have  the  florid, 
ruddy  tint,  which,  we  are  assured,  was  characteristic  of  Washington, 
and  indicative  of  his  active  habits,  constant  exposure  to- the  elements, 
and  Saxon  blood.  The  best  efforts  of  TrombuU  were  his  first,  carefiil 
sketdies  ;  he  never  could  elaborate  with  equal  efiect ;  tlie  collection  of 
small,  original  heads,  from  which  his  historical  pictures  were  drawn, 
are  invaluable,  as  the  most  authentic  resemblances  in  existence  of  our 
revolutionaiy  heroes.  They  have  a  genoine  look  and  a  spirited  air, 
seldom  discoverable  in  the  enlarged  copies. 

■' WashLEgton,'  says  Trumbull,  in  describing  the  picture,  "is  repre- 
sented standing  on  elevated  grourd,  on  the  .«:onth  side  of  the  Creek  nt 
Trent<m,  a  little  below  the  stone-bridge  and  mill.  He  has  a  recon- 
nmtriii^  glass  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
amining the  strength  of  the  hostile  army,  pouring  into  and  occupying 
Trenton,  which  he  has  just  abandoned  at  their  appearance ;  and,  having 
ascertained  their  great  snperiority,  as  well  in  numbere  as  discipline 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  meditating  how  to  avoid  the  apjiarently 
impemfii^  ruin,  and  to  have  just  formed  the  plan  which  he  executed 
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during  the  night.  This  led  to  the  splendid  success  at  Princeton  on 
the  following  morning ;  and.  in  the  estimation  of  the  great  Frederic, 
placed  liis  military  character  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  greatest  com- 
manders of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Behind,  and  near,  an  attendant 
holds  his  horse.  Every  minute  article  of  dress,  dovra  to  the  buttons 
and  spurs,  and  the  buckles  and  straps  of  the  horse  furniture,  were 
carefully  painted  from  the  different  objects." 

The  gentleman  who  was  the  medium  of  this  commission  to  Trum- 
bull, praised  his  work ;  but  aware  of  the  popular  sentiiqent,  declared 
it  not  calm  and  peaceful  enough  to  satisfy  those  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. With  reluctance,  the  painter  asked  Washington,  overwhelmed 
as  he  was  with  official  duty,  to  sit  for  another  portrait,  which  repre- 
sents him  in  his  every-day  aspect,  and,  therefore,  better  pleased  the 
citizens  of  Charleston.  "  Keep  this  picture,"  said  Washington  to  the 
artist,  speaking  of  the  first  experiment,  "  and  finish  it  to  your  own 
taste."  When  the  Connecticut  State  Society  of  Cincinnati  dissolved, 
a  few  of  the  members  purchased  it  as  a  gift  to  Yale  College. 

Gilbert  Stdart's  most  cherished  anticipation  when  he  left  Eng- 
land for  America,  was  that  of  executing  a  portrait  of  Washington.  A 
comsummate  artist  in  a  branch  which  his  own  triumphs  had  proved 
could  be  rendered  of  the  higliest  interest,  he  eagerly  sought  illustrious 
subjects  for  his  pencil.  This  enthusiasm  was  increased  in  the  present 
case,  by  the  unsullied  fame  and  the  exalted  European  reputation  of  the 
American  hero,  by  the  greatest  personal  admiration  of  his  character, 
and  by  the  fact  that  no  satisfactory  representation  existed  abroad  of  a 
man  whose  name  was  identical  with  more  than  lloman  patriotism  and 
magnaniinity.  Stuart,  by  a  series  of  masterly  portraits,  had  established 
his  renown  in  London;  he  had  mingled  in  the  best  society;  his  vigor- 
ous mind  was  cognizant  of  all  the  charms  that  wit  and  acumen  lend  to 
human  intercourse,  and  he  knew  the  power  which  genius  and  will  may 
so  readily  command.  His  own  nature  was  more  remarkable  for 
strength  than  refinement;  ho  was  eminently  fitted  to  appreciate  prac- 
tical talents  and  moral  energy ;  the  brave  truth  of  nature  rather  than 
her  more  delicate  effects,  were  grasped  and  reproduced  by  his  skill ;  he 
might  not  "have  done  justice  to  the  ideal  contour  of  Shellej',  or  the  gen- 
tle features  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  but  could  have  perfectly  reflected  the 
dormant  thunder  of  Mirabeau's  countenance,  and  the  argumentative 
abstraction  that  knit  the  brows  of  Samuel  Johnson.  He  was  a  votary 
of  truth  in  her  boldest  manifestations,  and  a  delineator  of  character  in 
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its  normal  and  sustained  elements.  The  robust,  the  venerable,  the 
moral  picturesque,  the  mentally  characteristic,  he  seized  by  intuition  • 
those  lines  of  physiognomy  which  channelled  by  will  the  map  of  inward 
life,  which  years  of  consistent  thought  and  action  trace  upon  the  coun- 
tenance, the  hue  that,  to  an  observant  eye,  indicates  almost  the  daily 
Tocation,  the  air  suggestive  of  authority  or  obedience,  firmness  or 
vacillation,  the  glance  of  the  eye,  which  is  the  measure  of  natural  in- 
telligence and  the  temper  of  the  soul,  the  expression  of  the  mouth  that 
infallibly  betrays  the  disposition,  the  tint  of  hair  and  mould  of  features, 
not  only  attesting  the  period  of  life  but  revealing  what  that  life  has 
been,  whether  toilsome  or  inert,  self-indulgent  or  adventurous,  carer- 
worn  or  pleasurable — these,  and  such  as  these  records  of  humanity, 
Stuart  transferred,  in  vivid  colors  and  most  trustuorthy  outlines,  to 
the  canvas.  Instinctive,  therefore,  was  his  zeal  to  delineate  Washing- 
ton; a  man,  who,  of  all  the  sons  of  fame,  mo.st  clearly  and  emphaticiUi ; 
wrote  his  character  in  deeds  upon  the  world's  heart,  whose  traits  le- 
quired  no  imagination  to. give  them  effect  and  no  metaphysical  insight 
to  unravel  their  perplexity,  but  wei-e  brought  out  by  the  exigenc  es  of 
the  time  in  distinct  rehef.  as  bold,  fresh,  and  true  as  the  verdure  of 
spring  and  the  lights  of  the  firmament,  equally  recognized  by  the 
humblest  peasant  and  the  most  gifted  philosopher. 

To  trace  the  historj-  of  each  of  Stuart's  portraits  of  TVnshington 
would  prove  of  curious  interest.  One  of  his  letters  to  a  relative,  dated 
the  second  of  November,  1794,  enables  us  to  fix  the  period  of  the 
earliest  experiment.  "  The  object  of  my  journey,"  he  says, 'Ms  only 
to  secure  a  portrait  of  the  President  and  finish  yours."  One  of  the 
succeeding  pictures  was  bought  from  the  artist's  .studio  by  Mr.  Tay- 
loe,  of  Washington,  and  is,  at  present,  owned  by  his  son,  B.  Ogle  'l"ay- 
loe,  Esq. ;  another  was  long  in  the  possession  of  Madison,  and  is  now 
in  that  of  .Gov.  B.  OoSes,  of  Philadelphia.  The  full-length,  in  the 
Presidential  mansion,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  was  saved  through 
the  foresight  and  care  of  the  late  IWrs.  Madison,  when  the  city  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  the  last  war.  Stuart,  however,  always  denied 
that  this  copy  was  bj'  him.  Another  portrait  of  undoubted  authen- 
ticity was  offered  to  and  declined  by  Congress,^  a  few  years  ago,  and  is 
owned  by  a  Boston  gentleman ;  and  one  graced  the  hospitable  dwelling 
of  Samuel  Williams,  the  London  banker.  For  a  long  period  artistic 
productions  on  this  side  of  the  water  wore  subjects  of  ridicule.  Tudor 
not  inaptly  called  the  New  England  country  meeting-houses  "  wooden 
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lanterns ;  "  almost  every  town  boasted,  an  architectural  Tnonstrosity, 
popularly  known  as  somebody's  "folly ;"  the  rows  of  legs  in  Trum- 
bull's picture  of  the  Signing  of  the  Declaration,  obtained  for  it  the 
sarcastic  name,  generally  ascribed  to  John  Randolph,  of "  the  shin 
piece;"  and  Stuart's  full  length,  originally  painted  for  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  with  one  arm  resting  on  hig  sword  hilt,  and  the  other  extended; 
was  distinguished  among  artists  by  the  title  of  the  "  tea-pot  portraitj'? 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  outline  to  the  handle  and  spout  of  that 
domestic  utensil.  The  feature,  usually  exaggerated  in  poor  copies,  and 
the  least  agreeable  in  the  original,  is  the  mouth,  resulting  from  the 
want  of  support  of  those  muscles  consequent  on  the  loss  of  teeth,  a 
defect  which  Stuart  vainly  attempted  to  remedy  by  inserting  cotton 
between  the  jaw  and  the  lips ;  and  Wilson  Peale  more  permanently, 
but  not  less  ineffectually,  sought  to  relieve  by  a  set  of  artificial  teeth. 

We  have  seen  in  western  New  York,  a  cabinet  head  of  Washington 
which  buars  strong  evidence  of  Stuart's  pencil,  and  is  traced  directly  by 
its  present  owner  to  his  hand,  which  was  purchased,  of  the  artist  and 
presented  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Columbia  County, 
New  York)  *  gentleman  who  held  the  original  in  such  veneration  that 
he  requested,  on  his  death-bed,  to  have  the  picture  exhibited  to  his 
fading  gaze,  as  it  was  the  last  object  he  desired  to  behold  on  earth, 
The  remarks  of  the  latter  artist  indicate  what  a  study  he  made  of  his 
illustrious  sitter  :  "  There  were,"  he  said,  '•  features  in  his  face  totally 
different  from  what  he  had  observed  in  any  other  human  being ;  the 
sockets  of  the  eyes,  for  instance,  were  larger  than  what  he  ever  met 
with  before,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  broader.  All  his  features 
were  indicative  of  the  strongest  passions  ;  yet,  like  Socrates,  his  judgT 
ment  and  great  self-command  made  him  appear  a  man  of  a  different 
cast  in  the  eyes  of  the  world."  The  color  of  his  eyes  were  a  light 
graj.  ish  blue,  but  according  to  Mr.  Custis,  Stuart  painted  them  of  a 
deeper  blue,  saying,  "in  a  hundred  years  they  will  have  faded  to  tho 
right  color." 

While  Congress  was  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  in  1794,  Stuart 
went  thither  wi^  a  letter  of  introduction  to,  Washington,  from  John 
Jay.  He  first  met  his  illustrious  subject  on  a  reception  evening,  and 
was  spontaneously  accosted  by  him  with  a  greeting  of  djgnifled  urban- 
ity. Familiar  as  was  the  painter  with  eminent  men,  he  afterwards 
declared  that  no  human  being  ever  awakened  in  him  the  sentiment  of 
ruverence  to  such  a  degree.     For  a  moment,  he  lost  his  self-possession 
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— with  him  an  experience  quite  unprocedented^-and  it  was  not  until 
several  interviews  that  ho  felt  himself  enough  at  home  with  his  sitter 
to  give  the  requisite  concentration  of  mind  to  his  work.  This  was 
owing  not  less  to  the  personal  imprcssiveness  of  Washington — which 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  felt  and  acknowledged— than  to  the 
profound  respect  and  deep  interest  which  the  long  anticipations  of  tho 
artist  had  fostered  in  his  own  mind.  He  failed,  probably  from  this 
cause,  in  his  first  experiment.  No  portrait-painter  has  left  such  a 
ropntation  for  the  faculty  of  eliciting  expression  by  hjs  social  tact,  as 
Stuart.  He  would  even  defer  his -task  upon  any  pretext  until  he  su«- 
ceeded  in  making  tho  sitter,  as  he  said,  "  look  like  himself."  To  induce 
a  natural,  imconscious,  and  characteristic  mood,  was  his  initiative  step 
in  the  execution  of  a  portrait.  Innumerable  are  ^he  anecdotes  of  his 
ingenuity  and  persistence  in  carrying  out  this  habit.  More  or  less 
conversant  with  every  topic  of  general  interest,  and  endowed  with  rare 
conversational  ability  and  knowledge  of  character,  he  seldom  failed  to 
excite  the  ruling  passion,  magnetize  the  prominent  idiosyncrasy,  or 
awaken  the  professional  interest  of  the  occupant  of  his  throne,  whether 
statesman,  farmer,  actor,  judge,  or  merchant ;  and  his  fund  of  good 
stories,  narrated  with  dramatic  effect,  by  enchaining  the  attention  or 
enlisting  the  sympathies,  usually  made  the  deiighted  listener  self-ob- 
livious and  demonstrative,  when,  with  an  alertness  and  precision  like 
magic,  the  watchful  limner  tr.m.sferred  the  vital  identity  of  his  pre-oc- 
cupied  and  fascinated  subject,  with  almost  breathing  similitude.  In 
Washington,  however,  he  found  a  less  flexible  character  upon  which  to 
scintillate  his  wit  and  open  his  anocdotical  battery.  Facility  of 
adaptation  seldom  accompanies  groat  individuality ;  and  a  man  whosa 
entire  life  has  boon  oppressed  with  responsibility,  and  in  whom  tho 
prevalent  qualities  are  conscience  and  good  sense,  can  scarce!)'  le  ex- 
pected to  possess  humor  and  geniality  in  the  same  proportion  as  self- 
control  and  reflection.  On  the  professional  themes  of  agriculture  and 
military  science,  Washington  was  always  ready  to  converse,  if  not  witli 
enthusiasm,  at  least  in  an  attentive  and  intelligent  strain  ;  but  the 
artillery  of  repartee,  and  the  sallies  of  fancy,  made  but  a  slight  impress- 
Bion  upon  his  grave  and  reserved  nature.  He  was  deficient  in  language 
— far  more  a  man  of  action  than  of  words — and  had  been  obliged  to 
think  too  much  on  vast  interests,  to  "  carry  America  in  his  brain,"'  as 
one  of  his  eulogists  has  aptly  said,  to  readily  unbend  in  colloquial  di- 
version. By  degrees,  however,  the  desirable  relation  was  established 
VOL.  v.^14* 
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between  himself  and  the  artist,  who,  of  several  portraits,  justly  gare 
the  preference  to  the  Lansdowne  picture  and  the  unfinished  one  now 
possessed  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  They,  doubtless,  are  the  most 
perfect  representations  of  Washington,  as  he  looked  at  the  time  they 
were  executed,  and  will  ever  be  the  standards  and  resource  of  subse- 
quent delineators.  The  latter,  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  his 
original  "  study,"  engaged  his  attention  for  months.  The  freshness  of 
color,  the  studious  modelling  of  the  brow,  the  mingling  of  clear  purpose 
and  benevolence  in  the  eye,  and  a  thorough  nobleness  and  dignity  in 
the  whole  hfad,  realize  all  the  most -intelligent  admirer  of  the  original 
has  imagined — not,  indeed,  when  thinking  of  him  as  the  intrepid  leader 
of  armies,  but  in  the  last  analysis  and  complete  image  of  the  hero  in 
retirement,  in  all  the  consciousness  of  a  sublime  career,  unij^peachable 
fidelity  to  a  national  trust,  and  the  eternal  gratitude  of  a  free  people. 
Itjs  this  masterpiece  of  Stuart  that  has  not  only  perpetuated,  but  dis- 
tributed over  the  globe  the  resemblance  of  Washington.  It  has  been 
sometimes  lamented,  that  so  populai-  a  work  does  not  represent  him  in 
the  aspect  of  a  successful  warrior,  or  in  the  flush  of  youth ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  singular  harmony  between  this  venerable  image— so 
majestic,  benignant,  and  serene — and  the  absolute  character  and  pecu- 
liar example  of  Washington,  separated  from  what  was  purely  incidental 
"  and  contingent  in  his  life.  Self-control,  endurance,  dauntless  courage, 
loyalty  to  a  just  but  sometimes  desperate  cause,  hope  through  the  most 
hopeless  crisis,  and  a  tone  of  feeling  the  most  exalted,  united  to  habits 
of  candid  simplicity,  are  better  embodied  in  such  a  calm,  magnanimous, 
mature  imiage,.  full  of  dignity  and  sweetness,  than  if  portrayed  in  battle 
array  or  melodramatic  attitude.  Let  such  pictures  as  David's  Napoleon 
— with  prancing  steed,  flashing  eye,  and  waving  sword — represent  the 
mere  victor  and  militaiy  genius ;  but  he  who  spui*ned  a  crown,  knew 
no  watchword  but  duty,  no  goal  but  freedom  and  justice,  and  no  reward 
but  the  approval  of  conscience  and  the  gratitude  of  a  country,  lives 
more  appropriately,  both  to  memory  and  in  art,  under  the  aspect  of  a 
finished  life,  crowned  with  the  harvest  of  honor  and  peace,  and  serene 
in  the  consummation  of  disinterested  purpose. 

A  letter  of  Stuart's  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
in  1853,*  attested  by  three  gentlemen  of  Boston,  with  one  from  Wash- 

*  Extract /rom  article  in  Earning  Post,  N.  T.,  March  15t!i,  1853  :— 
It  may  set  this  qnestion  at  rest  to  state,  that  Stuart  himself  has  given  an 
Hccount  of  all  the  portraits  of  Washington  that  he  painted. 
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ington  making  the  appointment  for  a  sitting,  proves  the  error  long  cur- 
rent in  regard  both  to  the  dates  and  the  number  of  this  artist's  origi- 
nal portraits.  He  there  distinctly  states  that  he  never  executed  but 
three  from  life,  the  first  of  wliich  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  he  de- 
stroyed it ;  the  second  was  the  picture  for  Lord  Lansdovvne ;  and  the 
third,  the  one  now  belonging  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  Of  these 
originals  he  made  twenty-six  copies.  The  finishing  touches  were  put 
to  the  one  in  September,  1795,  and  to  the  other,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
spring  of  1796.  This  last,  it  appears  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Custis,  which 
we  have  examined,  was  undertaken  against  the  desire  of  Washington, 

A  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  has  in  his  possession  the  originals  of  the  follow- 
ing documents,     [lldit.  Post.l — 

SiE  : — I  am  under  promise  to  Mrs.  B'ngham,  to  sit  for  you  to-morrow  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  wishing  to  Icnow  if  it  be  convenient  to  you  that  I  should  do  so,  and  whether  It  shall 
be  at  your  own  house,  (as  she  talked  of  the  State-House.)  I  send  this  note  to  you,  to 
ask  information. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servt., 

GEO.  ■WASHINGTON. 

Monday  Evening,  l\th  April,  1796. 

This  letter  was  endorsed  in  Washington's  handwriting, — "  Mr. Stuart,  Chest* 
nut  Street."    At  the  foot  of  the  manuscript  are  the  following  certificates : — 

In  looking  over  my  papers  to  tlnd  one  that  had  the  signature  of  George  Washing- 
ton, I  found  this,  asking  mo  when  he  should  sit  for  his  portrait,  which  is  now  owned  by 
Samuel  Williams,  of  London.  I  have  thought  it  proper  it  should  be  his,  especially  as  ho 
owns  the  only  original  painting  I  ever  made  of  Washington,  except  one  I  own  myself.  I 
painted  a  third,  but  rubbed  it  out  I  now  present  this  to  his  brother,  Timo  Williams, 
for  said  Samuel. 

Boston,  »  day  of  March,  18'"  GT.  STUAET. 

Attest — J.  P.  Datis. 

W.  DUTTON. 

L.  Baldwin. 
N.B. — Mr.  Stuart  painted  in  ye  winter  season  his  first  portrait  oi- -Washington,  but 
destroyed  it    The  next  painting  was  ye  one  owned  by  S.  Williams ;  the  third  Mr.  8. 
now  has — two  only  remain,  as  above  stated.  T.  W. 

The  picture  alluded  to  in  the  above  note  of  the  late  Timo  Williams,  as  being 
then  in  Mr.  Stuart's  possession,  is  the  one  now  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum;  and 
that  which  b^i.-nn-ed  to  the  late  Samuel  Williams,  Esq.,  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Stuart's 
note  above  quoted,  is  yet  extant  and  owned  by  the  son  of  an  American  gentle- 
man, (John  D.  Lewis,  Esq.,')  who  died  in  London  some  years  since,  where  it  still 
remains.  Mr.  Williams  had. paid  for  it  at  the  sale  of  the  .personal  effects  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne, — to  whom  it  was  originally  presented  by  Mr.  Bingham,. 
of  Philadelphia, — two  thousand  guineas. 

It  is  this  portrait,  full  length  and  life  size,  from  which  the  bad  engraving  was 
made  by  Heath,  so  many  copies  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  this  country. 
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and  at  the  earnest  soTicitation  of  his  wife,  who  wislic-d  a  portrait  from 
life  of  her  illustrious  husband,  to  be  placed  among  the  other- family  pic- 
tures at  Mount  Vernon.  For  this  express  purpose,  arid  to  gratify  her, 
the  artist  commenced  the  work,  and  Washington  agreed  to  sit  once 
more.  It  was  left,  intentionallj-,  unfinished,  and  when  subsequently 
claimed  by  Mr.  Gustis,  who  offered  a  premium  upon  the  original  price, 
Stuart  excused  himself,  much  to  the  former's  dissatisfaction,  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  a  requisite  legacy  for  liis  children.  Simultaneously 
with  the  Lansdowne  portrait  the  artist  executed  for  William  Constable 
that  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Esq., 
of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  Motives  of  personal  friendship  induced  the  artist 
to  exert  his  best  skill  in  this  instance;  it  is  a  fac-simile  of , its  proto- 
type, and  the  expression  has  been  thought  even  more  noble  and  -of 
higher  significance,  more  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  character 
of  the  subject,  than  the  Athenasum  picture.  It  has  the  eyes  looking 
off,  and  not  at  the  spectator,  as  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Constable,  the  origi- 
nal proprietor,  was  aid  to  General  Washington ;  and  when  Lafayette 
visited  this  country  in  1824,  upon  entering'  the  drawing  room  at 
Brooklyn  Heights,  where  the  picture  hangs,  he  exclaimed,  "  That  is 
my  old  friend,  indeed!"  Colonel  Nicholson  Fish,  and  General  Van 
Rensselaer,  joined  iu  attesting  the  superior  coiTCctness  of  the  likeness. 

The  usual  objection  to  Stuart's  Washington  is  a  certain  feebleness 
about  the  lines  of  the  mouth,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  dis- 
tinct outline  of  the  frontal  region,  the  benign  yet  resolved  eye,  and  the 
harmonious  dignity  of  the  entire  head  ;  but  this  defect  was  an  inevi- 
table result  of  the  loss  of  teeth,  and  their  imperfect  substitution  by  a 
false  set.  In  view  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  this  country  at  the  period, 
and  the  age  of  Washington,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  have  so  pleasing  and  s.-itlsfactory  a  portrait,  and  eXclaim,  with 
Leslie,  "  how  fortunate  it  was  that  a  painter  existed  in  the  time  of 
Washington,  who  could  hand  him  down  looking  like  a  gentleman ! " 
Dr.  Marshall,  brother  of  the  Chief  Justice,  said  that  Washington  did 
not  resemble  Pine's  portrait,  when  he  knew  him,  that  Wertmuller's 
had  too  French  a  look,  another  by  WertmuUer  had  eyes  too  light,  but 
that  Stuart's  was  prodigiously  "  like." 

Opinions  are  quite  diverse  in  regard  to  the  Wertmulleb  portrait 
There  are  many  points  of  executive  merit  iu  the  original  not  com- 
pletely rendered  in  the  engraving ;  the  air  of  the  head,  the  grave  and 
refined  look,  well-arranged  hair,  neat  ruffles,  and  old-fashioned  coaf^ 
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sprinkled  at  the  shoulders  with  powder,  at  once  gare  the  somewhat 
vague  yet  unmistakable  impression  of  "  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman." 
Tliere  is  an  expression  of  firmness  and  clear-sightedness,  and  an  erect, 
brave  attitude  which  reveals  the  soldier ;  and  there  is  more  animation 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  portraits  of  Washington.  The  latter 
trait  is  probably  that  which  led  to  the  selection  of  this  picture  as  an 
illustration  to  Irving's  Biography. 

Adolphe  Uleic  Wbiitmuller  was  a  devoted  student  of  art,  but 
his  taste  and  stylo  were  chiefly  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  old 
French  Academy — and  long  before  the  delicate  adherence  to  nature 
which  now  redeems  the  best  modern  pictures  of  French  artists,  had 
taken  the  place  of  a  certain  artificial  ;excellence  and  devotion  to  mere 
effect.  The  career  of  this  accomplished  painter  was  marked  by  singu- 
lar vicissitudes  ;^-a  native  of  Stockholm,  after  preparatory  studies 
there,  he  went  to  Paris,  aiud  remained  several  years  acquiring  both 
fame  and  fortune  by  his  pencil ;  the  latter,  howev.er,  was  nearly  all 
lost  by  the  financial  disasters  at  the  outbreak  of  the .  Revolution,  and 
WertmuUer  embarked  for  America,  and: arrived  in  Philadelphia  in 
1794.  He  was  well  received  and  highly  estipiated ;  W  ashington  sat 
to  him ;  ♦  in  1796  he  returned  to  Europe,  but,  after  a  brief  period,  the 
failure  of  a.  commercial .  house  at  Stockholm,  in  whose  care  he  had 
placed  his  funds,  so  vexed  him,  that  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
1800.  where  he  soon  after  exhibited  his  large  and  beautiful  picture  of 
"'  Dance  " — which,  while  greijtly  admired  for  the  executive  talent  it 
displayed,;  was  too  pxoeptioiiable  a  s.ubject  to  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  sober  citizens,  whose  sense  of  proprietj'  was  so  nmch  more 
vivid  than  their  enthusiasm  for  art.  WertmuUer  soon  after  married  a 
hidy  of  Swedish  descent,  purchased  a  farm  in  Delaware  county, 
Penn.  and  resided  there  in  much  coitifort  and  tranquillity,  until  his 
death  in  1812.  llis  pictures  were  sold  at  auction ;  and  a  small  copy 
of  the  "  DansB ."  brought  $500  ;  the  original,  some  years  after,  being 
purchased  in  New  York  for  three  times  that  sum.  In  an  appreciative 
notice  of  him,  which  appeared  soon  after  his  death  in  a  leading  literary 
journal,  there  is  the  following  just  reference  to  his  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington :  "  It  has  been  much  praised  and  frequently  copied  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Euiope  ;  but  it  has  a  forced  and  foreign  air,  into  which  the 

•  See  notice  of  WertmuUer  in  AnaUiMc  Magazine,  1815. 
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painter  seems  to  have  fallen  by  losing  sight  of  the  noble  presence  be- 
fore him,  in  an  attempt  after  ideal  dignity ;"  * 

WertmuUer  was  eminent  in  his  day  for  miniatures  and  oil  por- 
traits. Our  first  knowledge  of  him  was  derived  from  the  superb 
picture  of  Danse,  whieh,  for  some  time,  occupiied  a  nook,  curtained 
from  observation,  in  the  studio  of  the  late  Henry  Inman,  of  New  York, 
and  it  was  exhibited  in  Washington  City,  thirty  years  ago.  There 
was  fine  drawing  and  rich  color  in-  this  voluptuous  creation— enough 
to  convey  a  high  idea  of  the  skill  and  grace  of  the  artist.  With  this 
picture  vividly  in  the  mind,  it  is  difiScult  to  realize  that  the  chaste, 
subdued  portrait  of  Washington  was  from  tlie  same  hand. 

It  was  confidently  asserted,  that  Washington  invariably  noted  in 
his  diary  his  sittings  to  portrait  painters,  and  that  no  entry  appears  in 
reference  to  this  picture!,  Its  claim  to  originality  was,  therefore,  ques- 
tioned. With  the  impatience  of  the  whole  subject,  however,  that 
Washington  confessed  at  last,  be  may  have  ceased  to  record  what  be- 
came a  penance ;  and  were  the  picture  satisfactory  in  other  respects, 
we  should  not  be  disposed  to  complain  that  it  was  skilftiUy  combined 
from  other  portraits.  But,  in  our  view,  the  engraving,  at  least;  has 
intrinsic  faults.  It  is  neither  the  Washington  familiar  to  observation 
as  portrayed,  nor'  to  fancy  as  idealized.  There  is  a  self-conscious  ex- 
pression about  the  mouth,  not  visible  in  Stuart's  or  Trumbull's  heads, 
and  out  of  character  in  itself;  the  eyebrows  are  raised  so  as  to  indi- 
cate either  a  supercilious  or  a  surprised  mood,  both  alien  to  Washing- 
tori's  habitual  state  of  mind ;  it  is.  impossible  for  the  brows  to  be  knit 
■  between  the  ey'es,  and  arched  over  them  at  the  same  time,  as  in  this 
engraving ;  the  eyes  themselves  have  a  staring  look  ;  tlie  animation  so 
much  wnnted  is  here  obtained  at  the  expense  of  that  serenity  which 
was  a  normal '  characteristic  of  the  man  ;  we  miss  the  modesty,  the 
latent  power,  the  placid  strength,  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
looks  as  well  as  the  nature  of  Washington ;  the  visage  is  too  elongated ; 
compared  with  the  Athenseum  portrait  this  picture  has  a  common- 
place expression  ;  it  does  not  approach  it  in  moral  elevation ;  we 
should  pass  it  by  in  a  gallery  as  the  likeness  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
brave  officer,  but  not  linger  over  it  as  the  incarnation  of  disinterested, 
■magnanimous,  loyal  courage,  such  as  lent  a  certain  unconscious,  im- 
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pressive,  and  superior  aspect  to  Washington,  and  divided  him,  by  an 
infinite  distance,  from  the  mob  of  vuljrar  heroes. 

1^  yf  7^  Tfi  vfi  ^  iffi  ffi 

The  latest  and  most  triumphant  attempt  to  embody  and  illustrate 
the  features,  form  and  character  of  Washington  in  statuary,  was  made 
by  the  late  American  sculptor — Thomas  Crawford.  How  well  he 
Etudied,  and  how  adequately  he  reproduced  the  head  of  his  illustrious 
subject,  may  be  realized  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  noble  and  ex- 
pressive maible  bust  of  Washington  from  his  chisel,  now  in  the 
possession  of  John  Ward,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  Essentially,  and  as 
far  as  contour  and  proportions  are  concerned,  based  upon  the  model 
of  Houdon, — this  beautiful  and  majestic  efBgy  is  instinct  with  the 
character  of  its  subject,  so  that  while  satisfactory  in  detail  as  a  resem- 
blance caught  from  nature,  it,  at  the  same  time,  is  executed  in  a  spirit 
perfectly  accordant  with  the  traditional  impressions  and  the  instinctive 
ideas  whence  we  derive  our  i(ieal  of  the  man,  the  chieftain,  and  the 
patriot;  the  moulding,  of  the  brow,  the^Me,  of  the  head,  and  especially 
the  expression  of  the  mouth,  are  not  less  authentic  than  eifective.  But 
the  crowning  achievement  of  this  artist  is  .his  equestrian  statue  ex- 
ecuted for  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  now  the  grand  trophy  and  orna,- 
ment  of  her  Capitol.  "When  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  Crawford 
went  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  his  Washington  in  bronze  at  the  Munich 
foundry,  he  was  surprised  at  the  dusky  precincts  of  the  vast  area; 
suddenly  torches  flashed  illumination  on  the  magnificent  horse  and 
lider,  and  simultaneously  burst  forth  from  a  hundred  voicesasong  of 
triumph  and  jubilee  ;  thus  the  delighted  Germans  congratulated  -their 
gifted  brother  and  hailed,  the  sublime  woik— ^typical  to  them  of  Ameri- 
can freedom,,  patriotism,  and  genius.  The  Bavaiian  king  warmly 
recognized  its  original  merits  and  consummate  effect ;.  the  artists 
would  suffer  no  inferior  hands  to  pack  and  despatch  it  to  the  sea-side ; 
peasants  greeted  its  triumplial  progress ;  the  people  of  Kichmond 
were  emulous  to  share  the  task  of  conveying  it  from  the  quay  to 
Capitol  Hill;  mute  admira,tion  followed  by  ecstatic  cheers,  hailed  its 
unveiling,  and  the  most  gracious  native  eloquence  inaugurated  its 
erection.  We  might  descant  upon  the  union  of  majesty  and  .spirit  in 
the  figure  of  Washington,  and  the  vital  truth  of  action  in  the  horse, 
the  air  of  command  and  of  rectitude,  the  martial  vigor  and  grace,  so 
instantly  felt  by  the  popular  heart,  and  so  critically  praised  by  the 
adept  in  sculpture  cognizant  of  the  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  the 
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impression  to  be  absolutely  conveyed  by  such  a  work  in  order  to  make 
it  at  once  true  to  nature  and  to  character;  we  might  repeat  the 
declaration  that  no  figure  ancient  or  modern,  so  entirely  illustrates  the 
classical  definition  of  oratory,  as  consisting  in  action,  as  the  statue  of 
Patrick  Henry,  one  of  the  grand  accessories  of  the  work, — which 
seems  instinct  with  that  memorable  utterance,  "  Give  me  liberty,  or 
give  me  death  ! "  By  a  singular  and  aifecting  coincidence,  the  news 
of  Crawford's  death  reached  the  United  States  simultaneously  with 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  containing  this  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Wash- 
ington— ^his  "  crowning  achievement."  In  this  work,  the  first  merit  is 
naturalness ;  although  full  of  equine  ardoj",  the  graceful  and  noble 
animal  is  evidently  subdued  by  his  rider;  calm  power  is  obvious  in 
the  man ;  restrained  eagerness  in  the  horse ;  Washington's  left  hand 
is  on  the  snaffle  bridle,  which  is  drawn  back ;  he  sits  with  perfect  ease 
and  dignity,  the  head  and  face  a  little  turned  to  the  left,  as  if  his 
attention  had  just  been  called  in  that  direction;^either  in  expectancy, 
or  to  give  an  order;  he  points  forward  and  a  little  upwards;  the 
figure  is  erect,  the  chest  thrown  forward,  the  knees  pressed  to  the 
saddle,  the  heel  nearly  beneath  the  shoulder,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot 
almost  horizontal.  The  seat  is  a  military  and  not  a  hunting  seat ;  the 
horse  is  recognized  by  one  acquainted  with  breeds,  as  "a  charger  of 
Arab  blood. 

His  hands  were  large,  as  became  one  inured  to  practical  achieve- 
ment; his  forehead  was  of  that  square  mould  that  accompanies  an 
executive  mind,  not  swelling  at  the  temples,  as  in  the  more  ideal  con- 
formation of  poetical  nicn ;  a  calm  and  benevolent  light  usually 
gleamed  from  his  eyes,  and  they  flashed,  at  times,  with  valorous  pur- 
pose or  stem  indignation  ;  but  they  were  not  remarkably  lai^e  as  in 
persons  of  more  fluency,  and  foretold  Washington's  natural  deficiency 
in  language,  proclaiming  the  man  of  deeds,  not  words ;  neither  had 
they  the  liquid  hue  of  extreme  sensibility,  nor  the  varying  light  of  an 
unsubdued  temperament ;  their  habitual  expression  was  self-possessed, 
serene  and  thoughtful.  There  was  a  singular  breadth  to  the  face,  ni- 
variably  preserved  by  Stuart,  but  not  always  by  Trumbull,  who  often 
gives  an  aquiline  and  somewhat  elonnratcd  visage :  no  good  physiogno- 
mist can  fail  to  see  in  his  nose  that  dilation  of  the  nostril  and  prom- 
inence of  the  ridge  whic'j  belong  to  resolute  and  spirited  characters ; 
the  distance  between  '.ne  eyes  marks  a  capacity  to  measure  distances 
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and  appreciate  form  and  the  relation  of  space ;  but  thcf=c  Rncf  ial  traitj 
are  secondary  to  the  carriage  of  the  hody,  and  the  expression  of  the 
whole  face,  in  which  appear  to  have  blended  an  unparalleled  force  of 
impi-ession.  When  fully  possessed  of  the  details  of  his  remarkable 
countenance,  and  inspired  by  the  record  of  his  career,  we  turn  from  the 
description  of  those  who  beheld  the  man,  on  horseback,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  presiding  over  the  national  councils,  or  seated  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, to  any  of  the  portraits,  we  feel  that  no  artist  ever  caught 
his  best  look,  or  transmitted  his  features  when  kindled  by  that  match- 
less soul.  If  we  compare  any  selection  of  engravings  with  each  other, 
so  inferior  are  the  greater  part  extant,  we  find  such  glaring  dis- 
crepancies, that  doubts  multiply ;  and  we  realize  that  art  never  did 
entire  justice  to  the  idea,  the  latent  significance,  and  the  absolute 
character  of  Washington.  There  is  dignity  in  Houdon's  bust,  an 
efifective  facial  angle  in  the  crayon  of  Sharpless,  and  elegance,  wisdom 
and  benignity  in  Stuart's  head  ;  but  what  are  they,  each  and  all,  in 
contrast  with  the  visage  we  behold  in  fancy,  and  revere  in  heart  7  It 
has  been  ingeniously  remarked,  that  the  letters  received  by  an  indi- 
vidual indicate  his  character  better  than  those  ho  writes,  because  they 
suggest  what  he  elicits  from  others,  and  thereby  furnish  the  best  key 
to  his  scope  of  mind  and  temper  of  .soul;  on  the  same  principle  the 
likeness  drawn,  not  from  the  minute  descriptions,  but  the  vivid  im- 
pressions of  those  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  an  illustrious 
character,  are  the  most  reliable  materials  for  his  portrait ;  they  reflect 
the  man  in  the  broad  miiTor  of  Imtnanity,  and  are  the  faithful  daguer- 
reotypes which  the  vital  radiance  of  his  nature  leaves  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  mankind. 

******** 


11. 

WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

[The  original  MS.  of  the  Farewell  Address,  in  Washington's  hapdifriting,  and 
with  his  revisions  and  alterations,  having  been  purchased  by  James  Iisnoje, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  that  gentleman  caused  a  few  copies.of  it,  with  some  illus- 
trative documents,  to  be  printed  for  private  distribution.  By  perinissioti  of 
Mr.  Lenox  it  is  here  reprinted,  with  the  alterations,  and  With  his  expltaatttfj' 
remarks.]  .  ,    .        : 


peefAce. 

This  reprint  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  made  from  the  original  manuscript  recently  sold  in  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Administrators  of  the  late  Mr:  David  0.  Claypoole,  in  whose 
possession  it  had  been  from  the  date  of  its  first  publication.  The  paper  is 
entirely  in  the  autograph  of  Washington :  no  one  acquainted  with  his  hand- 
writing can  inspect  it,  and  doubt  for  a  moment  the  statements  to  that  effect 
inade  by  Mr.  Claypoole  and  Mr.  Kawle. 

Upon  examining  the  manuscript,  it  was  found  that,  in  addition  to  its  im- 
portance as  an  historical  document,  and  its  value  from  being  in  the  auto- 
graph ot  Washington,  it  was  of  great  interest  as  a  literary  curiosity,  and  , 
threw  light  upon  the  disputed  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Address. 
It  clearly  shows  the  process  by  which  that  paper  was  wrought  into  the  form 
in  which  it  was  first  given  to  the  public ;  and  notes  written  on  the  margin 
of  passages  and  paragraphs,  which  have  been  erased,  prove,  almost  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  this  draft  was  submitted  to  the  jtidgment  of  other  persons. 
Such  memoranda  were  unnecessaiy  oither  for  Washington's  own  direction 
on  a  subsequent  revision,  or  for  the  guidance  of  the  printer ;  but  he  might 
very  naturally  thus  note  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  make  the  altera^ 
tions  before  he  asked  the  advice  and  opinion  of  his  friends.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  very  draft  sent  to  General  Hamilton 
and  Chief  Justice  Jay,  as  related  in  the  letter  of  the  latter.     Some  of 
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Ibe  alterations,  however,  were  evidently  made  during  the  writing  of 
the  paper ;  for  in  a  few  instances  a  part,  and  even  the  whole,  of  a  sentence 
is  struclc  out,  whit;h  afterwards  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  address. 

Mr.  Claypoole's  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  manuscript  is  very 
accurate.  There  are  many  alterations,  corrections,  and  interlineations: 
and  whole  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  sometimes  obliterated.  All  these, 
however,  have  been  deciphered  without  much  trouble,  and  carefully  noted. 

It  was  thought  best  to  leave  the  text  in  this  edition  as  it  was  first 
printed:  only  two  slight  verbal  variations  were  found  between. the  cor- 
rected manuscript,  and  the  common  printed  copiesr  All  the  interlineations 
and  alterations  are  inserted  in  brackets  [  ],  and  where,  in  any  case,  words 
or  sentences  have  been  struck  out,  either  with  or  without  corrections  in  the 
text  to  supply  their  place,  these  portions  have  been  deciphered  and  are 
printed  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  reader  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  changes  made  in  the  composition  of  the  address ; 
and  if  the  draft  made  by  General  Hamilton,  and  read  by  him  to  Mr.  Jay, 
should  be  published,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  Washington  adopted  the  modi- 
fications and  suggestions  made  by  them. 

When  this  preface  was  thus  far  prepared  for  the  press,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded,  through  the  kindness  of  John  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  to  examine 
several  letters  which  passed  between  Washington  and  General  Hamilton  re- 
lating to  the  Address, , and  also  a  copy  of  it  in  the  handwriting  of  the  latter. 
It  appears  from  these  communications  that  the  President,  both  in  sending 
to  him  a  rough  draft  of  the  document,  and  at  subsequent  dates,  requested 
him  to  prepare  such  an  Address  as  he  thought  would  be  appropriate  to  the 
occasion ;  that  Washington  consulted  him  particularly,  and  most  minutely, 
on  many  points  connected  with  it ;  and  that  at  different  times  General 
Hamilton  did  forward  to  the  President  three  drafts  of  such  a  paper.  The 
first  was  sent  back  to  him  with  suggestions  for  its  correction  and  enlarge- 
ment :  from  the  second  draft  thus  altered  and  improved,  the  manuscript 
now  printed  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  by  Washington,  and 
transmitted  for  final  examination  to  General  Hamilton  and  Judge  Jay  ;  and 
with  itthe  third  draft  was  returned  to  the  President,  and  may  probably  yet 
be  found  among  his  papers. 

The  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton  is  probab  ly  the  second  of 
these  three  drafts  :  it  is  very  much  altered  and  corrected  throughout.  In 
comparing  it  with  that  in  Washington's  autograph,  the  sentiments  are  found 
to  be  the  same,  and  the  words  used  are  very  frequently  identical.  Some  of 
t^ie  passages  erased  in  the  manuscript  are  in  the  draft:  three  paragraphs, 
viz.  those  on  pages  50,  51,  ai.d  52  have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  iu 
the  draft ;  but  a  space  is  left  in  it,  evidently  for  the  insertion  of  additional 
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matter.  The  comparison  of  these  two  papers  is  exceedingly  curious.  It  is 
difficult  to  cojiceiye  how  two  persons  could  express  the  same  ideas  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  language,  and  yet  with  much  diversity  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentences,  and  the  position  of  the  words. 


J.  L. 


New  York,  AprM  12,  1850. 


FAREWELL    ADDRESS. 

Fbiends,  AND  Fellow-Citizens:  v 

The  periocl  for  a  new  election  of  a  "Citizen,  to  administer  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  being  not  far  distant,  and 
the  time  actually  arrived,  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in 
designating  the  person,  who  is  to  be.  clothed  with  that  important 
trust  [*],  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a 
more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  considered  amoi^ 
the  number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured, 
that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken,  without  a  strict  repird  to  all 
the  considerations  appertaining  to  the  relation,  which  bind^  a  dutiful 
citizen  to  his  country^and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  interest,  no  deficiency  of  grateful 
respect  for  your  past  kindness ;  but  [am  supported  by]  f  a  full  convic- 
tion that  the  step  is  oiimpatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the  office  to  whioh 
your  suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of 
inclination  tQ  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appealed 
to  be  your  desire. — I  constantly  hoped,  that  it  would  have  been  much 
earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives  which  I  was  not  at 
liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement,  from  wJiich  I  had 
been  reluctantly  drawn.-^-The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this, 
previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you  ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then   per- 

•  for  another  term  -f  act  under 
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(ilcxed  and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  Nations,  and  the 
unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to 
abandon  the  idea. — 

I  rejoice-4hat  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal, 
no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sen- 
timent of  duty,  or  propriety  ;  and  [am  persuaded]  *  whatever.partiality 
[may  be  retained]  f  for  my  services,  [that]  J  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country  [you]  will  not  disapprove  mjr  determination  to 
retire. 

The  impressions,  [with]  §  which  T  first  [undertook]  ||  the  arduous 
trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dischalrge  of  this 
trust,  I  will  only  say  that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
[towards]  Tf  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  government, 
the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Not 
unconscious,  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifications,  ex- 
perience in  my  own  e^  es,  [perliaps]  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  [strengthened]  **  the  motives  to  difiidence.of  myself;  and  every 
d.ay  the  increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and  more,  that 
the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome. — 
Satisfied  thkt  if  any  circumstances  have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services,  they  were  temporar}',  I  have  the  consolation  to  believe,  that, 
while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriot- 
ism does  not  forbid  it.  [ft] 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment,  which  is  [intended]  to  terminate 
the  career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  per.ait  me  to  suspend 
the  deep  acknowledgment  [of]  Jl  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country, — for  the  many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  mo ; 
still  more  for- the  stedfast  confidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me  ; 

*  that  t  any  portion  of  you  may  yet  retain  |  even  they' 

§  under  |  accepted  t  to  **  not  lessened 

tt  May  I  also  have  that  of  knowing  in  my  retreat,  that  the  involuntary  errors, 
I  have  probably  committed,  have-  been  the  sources  of  no  serious  or  lasting  mis- 
chief to  our  country.  I  may  then  expect  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  en- 
joyment of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence  of 
good  laws  under  a  free  government ;  the  ever  favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and 
the  happy  reward,  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  dangers  and  labours. 

In  the  margin  opposite  this  paragraph  is  the  following  note  in  Washington's 
Autograph  also  erased,  "  obliterated  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  affected  mod- 
esty." 

XI  demanded  bjr  , 
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and  for  the  opportunities  [  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  in- 
violable attachment,  by  services  faithful  and  persevering,  though  [iii 
usefulness  unequal]  *  to  my  zeal. — If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our 
Country  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  reniembSred  to  your 
praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example  jn  our  annals,  that  [f]  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Passions  agitated  in  every  direction  were 
liable  to  [mislead],^  amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious,  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  often  discouraging-^in  situations  in  which  not  unfre- 
quently  want  of  success  has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism  [the  . 
constancy  of  your  supportj  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts  and 
[a]  §  guarantee  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  effected.  Profoundly 
penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  the  grave,  as  a 
strong  incitement  to' unceasing  vows  [||].that  Heaven  may  continue  to 
you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence — that  your  union  and 
brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual — that  the  free  constitution,  which 
is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained — that  its  ad- 
ministration in  every  department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and 
virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  States,  under 
the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preser- 
vation and  BO  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing-as  will  acquire  to  them 
the  glory  [T[]  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and 
adoption  of  every  nat.on  which  is  j'et  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop. — But  a  solicitude  for  your  welfai'e 
which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger, 
natural  to  that  solicitude,  [urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to 
offer]  **  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  t-e  your 
frequent  review,  some  sentiments  which  are  the  result  of  much  reflec- 
tion, of  no  inconsiderable  observation  [tt],  and  which  appear  to  me  all 
important  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people. — These  will 
be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom  as  you  can  only  see  in  them, 
the  disinterested  warninj^s  of  a  departing  friend,  who  can  [possibly] 
have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsels. — [Nor  can  I  foi^t.  as  an 


*  nnequal  in  usefulness     -  t  the  constancy  of  your  support 

X  wander  and  fluctuate  §  the 

I  the  only  return  I  can  henceforth  make     1[  or  satisfaction 
**  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  your  indulgent  reception  of  my  senti» 
ments  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar  to  the  present,  urge  me  to  offer 
tt^and  experience 
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encouragement  to  it  your  indulgent  reception  Oi  tny  Bentiments  on  a 
former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion.] 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your 
hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm 
the  attachment. 

The  Unity  of  Government  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is 
also  now  dear  to  you. — It  is  justly  so ; — for  it  is  a  main  Pillar  in  the 
Edifice  of  your  real  independence ;  [the  support]  of  your  tranquillity 
at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your  safety  ;  [*]  of  your  prosperity 
[t]  ;  of  that  very  Liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. — But,  as  it  is  easy 
to  foresee,  thatfrom  [different]  J  causes,  and  from  different  quarters, 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your 
minds  tho  conviction  of  this  truth : — as  this  is  the  point  in  your 
[political]  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly 
and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  you  should 
properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  Union  to  your 
collective  and  individual  happiness ; — that  you  should  cherish  [§]  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immoveable  attachment  [to  it,  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  Palladium  of  your 
political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  sus- 
picion that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned,  and  indignantly  frowning 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of 
our  Opuntry  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts.]  ||  — 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.^- 
Citizens  [by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common  country ],Tf  that  country  has 
a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections. — The  name  of  American,  which 
belongs  to  you,  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just 

^  in  every  relation  t  in  every  shape  J  various  §  towards  it 

I  that  you  should  accustom  yonrselvos  to  rorerenoe  it  as  the  Palladium  of 
your  political  safety  and  prosperity,  adapting  constantly  your  words  and  actions 
to  that  momentous  idea  ;  that  you  should  watch  for  its  preservation  with  jealous 
anxiety,  discountenance  whatever  may  suggest  u  suspicion  that  it  can  in  an" 
event  be  abandoned ;  and  frown  upon  the  iiist  dawning  of  any  attempt  to  alienate 
any  portion  of  our  Country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which 
now  link  together  the  several  parts. 

^  of  a  common  country  by  birth  or  choice 
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pride  of  Patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  [*]  derived  from  local 
discriminations. — ^With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same 
Religion,  Manners;  Habits,  and  political  Principles. — You  have  in  a 
c  ramon  cause  fought  and  triumphed  together. — The  Independence 
and  Liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  councils  and  joint 
efforts — of  common  dangers,  sufferings  a,nd  successes. — 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they  address  them- 
selves to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by  those  which 
apply  more  immediately  to  your  Interest. — Here  every  portion  of 
our  co-antrj-  finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guard- 
mg  and  preserving  the  Union  of  the  whole. 

The  North  in  an  [unrestrained]  t  intercourse  with  the  South,  pro- 
tected by  the  equal  Laws  of  a  common  government,  finds  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  latter  [J]  great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and 
commercial  enterprise — and  precious  materials  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry.— The  South,  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  agency 
of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  commerce  expand. 
Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  North,  it  finds 
its  particular  navigation  envigorated ; — and  while  it  contributes,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national 
naviga,tion,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime  strength 
to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted. — The  East,  in  a  like  intercourse 
with  the  West,  already  finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications,  by  land  and  water,  will  more  and  more  find,  a 
valuable  vent  fir  the  coramoJities  which  it  brings  fron  abroad,  or  maii- 
ufaciuros  at  home. — The  West  derives  from  the  East  supplies  requisite 
to  its  growth  and  comfort,  and  wh.it  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it/ must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment' of  indispensable 
outlets  for  its  own  productions  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the  future 
maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an 
indissoluble  community  of  ipterest,  as  one  Nation.  [Any  other]  § 
tenure  by  which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  [whether 
derived]  1|  from  its  own  separate  strength  or  from  an  apostatp  and  un- 
natural connection  with  any  foreign  Power,  must  be  intrinsically  pre- 
carious. [T[] 

*  to  be  +  iinfetfered  J  manv  of  tlie  pecnliar 

§  The  I  either 

1  liable  every  moment  to  be  disturbed  by  the  fluctuating  combinations  of  ttie 
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["?]  While  [then]  every  part  of  our  Country  thus  [feels]  f  an  im- 
mediate and  particular  interest  in  Union,  all  the  parts  J  [combined 
cannot  fell  to  find]  in  the  united  mass  of  means  and  efforts  [§]  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportionably  greater  security  from  exter- 
nal danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  Na- 
tions ;  and,  [what  is]  ||  of  inestimable  value !  they  must  derive  from 
Union-fin  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  [so  frequently]  T[  afflict  neighbouring  countries,  not  tied  together 
by  the  same  government ;  which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be 
sufBcient  to  produce;  but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments and  intrigues  would  stimulate  and  embitter. — Hence  likewise 
they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  Military  establish- 
ments, which  under  any  form  of  Government  are  inauspicious  to  lib- 
erty, and  whicli  [are  to  be  regarded]  **  as  particularly  hostile  to 
Republican  Liberty :  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  Union  ought  to  bo 
considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to  ^every]  ft 
reflecting  and  virtuous  mind, — [andj  XX  exhibit  the  continuance  of 
the  Union  as  a  primary  object  of  Patriotic  desire. — Is  there  a  doubt, 
whether  a  common  government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere  1  Let 
experience  solve  it. — To  hsten  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a  case  were 
ci-iminal. — [We  are  authorised]  §§  to  hope  that  a  proper  organization 
of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
ti  ve  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  'Tis  well 
worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment.  [||  ||  ]  With  such  powerful-  and  obvious 
motives  to  Union,  [affecting]  1f1[  all  parts  of  our  country  [***],  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there  will 

primary  interests  of  Europe,  which  must  be  expected  to  regfllate  the  conduct  of 
the  Nations  of  which  it  is  composed. 

*  And  t  finds  J  of  it  §  cannot  fail  to  find 

I  which  is  an  advantage  H  inevitably 

**  there  is  reason  to  regard  ft  any         tt  they         §§  'Tis  natural 

II  It  may  not  impossibly  be  found,  that  the  spirit  of  party,  the  machinations 
of  foreign  powers,  the  corruption  and  ambition  of  individual  citizens  are  more 
formidable  adversaries  to  the  Unity  of  our  Empire  than  any  inherent  difficulties 
in  the  seheipe.  Against  these  the  mounds  of  national  opiuion,  national  sympa- 
thy and  national  jealousy  ought  to  be  raised. 

irif  as  ***  have 

VOL.  V. — 15 
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always  be  [reason]  *  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those,  who  in  any 
quarter  may  endeavour  to  weaken  its  bands,  [tj — 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs 
as  matter  of  serious  concern,  that  [any  ground  should  have  been  fur- 
nished for  characterizing  parties  by  ]  t  geographical  discriminations— 
Northern  and  Southern — Atlantic  and  Western  ;  [whence  designing  men 
may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local 
interests  and  views.  J  §  One  of  the  expedients  of  Party  to  acquire  in- 
fluence, within  particular  districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and 
aims  of  other  districts. — You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against 
the  jealousies  and  heartburnings  which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations ; — They  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought 

*  cause  in  the  effect  itself 

t  Besides  the  more  serious  causes  already  hinted  as  threatening  our  Union, 
ttere  is  one  less  dangerous,  but  sufficiently  dangerous  to  make  it  prudent  to 
be  upon  our  guard  against  it.  I  allude  to  the  petulance  of  party  differences  of 
opinion.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  initations  which  these  excite  vent 
themselves  in  declarations  that  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States  are  ill 
affected  to  each  other,  in  menaces  that  the  Union  will  be  dissolved  by  this  or 
that  measure.  Intimations  like  these^  are  as  indiscreet  as  they  are  intemperate. 
Though  frequently  made  with  levity  and  without  any  really  evil  intention,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  the  consequence  which  they  indicate.  They  teach 
the  minds  of  men  to  consider  the  Union  as  precarious ; — as  an  object  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  attach  their  hopes  and  fortunes  'j-rand  thus  chill  the  sentiment 
in  its  favour.  By  alarming  the  pride  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  they 
set  ingenuity  at  work  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  thing,  and  to  discover  rea- 
sons of  indifference  towards  it.  This  is  not  wise. — It  will  be  much  wiser  to 
habituate  ourselves  to  reverence  the  Union  as  the  palladium  of  our  national  hap- 
piness ;  to  accommodate  constantly  our  words  and  actions  to  that  idea,  and  to 
discountenance  whatever  may  suggest  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be 
abandoned.  (In  the  margin  opposite  this  paragrapTi  are  the  words,  "  Not  im- 
portant enough.") 

X  our  parties  for  some  time  past  have  been  too  much  characterized  by 

§  These  discriminations, the  mere  contrivance  of  the  spirit  of  Party, 

(always  dexterous  to  seize  every  handle  by  which  the  passions  can  be  wielded, 
and  too  skilful  not  to  turn  to  account  the  sympathy  of  neighbourhood),  have 
furnished  an  argument  against  the  Union  as  evidence  of  a  real  difference  of  local 
interests  and  views ;  and  serve  to  hazard  it  by  organizing  larger  districts  of 
country,  under  the  leaders  of  contending  factions ;  whose  rivalships,  prejudices 
and  schemes  of  ambition,  rather  than  the  true  interests  of  the  Country,  will  di- 
rect the  use  of  their  influence.  If  it  be  possible  to  correct  this  poison  in  the 
habit  of  our  body  politic,  it  is  worthy  the  endeavours  of  the  moderate  and  (h» 
good  to  effect  it. 
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to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection. — The  inhabitants  of  our 
Western  country  have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  [head.]  * — 
They  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  Executive,  and  in  the  unan- 
imous ratification  by  Ihe  Senate,  of  the  Treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the 
universal  satisfaction  at  that  event,  throughout  the  United  States,  a 
deci.sive  proof  how  unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propagated  among 
them  of  a  policy  in  the  General  Government  and  in  the  Atlantic  States 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi. — They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two  Treaties,  that  with  G.  Britain, 
and  that  with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  eveiy  thing  they  could  de- 
sire, in  respect  to  our  foreign  Relations  towards  confirming  their  pros- 
perity.— Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  Union  by  which  they  were  procured  ? — Will 
they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who 
would  sever  them  from  their  Brethren,  and  connect  them  with 
Aliens  ? — 

To  the  efScacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union,  a  Government  for 
the  whole  is  indispensable. — No  alliances  however  strict  between  the 
parts  can  be  an  adequate  substitute. — They  must  inevitably  experience 
the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have 
experienced. — Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved 
upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  of  Govern- 
ment, better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an  intimate  Union,  and 
for  the  efBcacious  management  of  your  common  concerns. — This  gov- 
ernment, the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature  deliberation,  completely 
free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  security 
with  energy,  and  containing  within,  itself  a  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and  your  support. — 
Bespect  for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its  Laws,  acquiescence  in  its 
measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true 
Liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  Constitutions  of  Government. — But  the 
Constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  'till  changed  by  an  explicit  and 
authentic  act  of  the  whole  People,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all. 
^The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  People  to  establish 

*  subject 
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Government,  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  Government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  Laws,  all  combinations  and 
associations,  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  [the  real]  design 
to  direct,  controul,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and 
action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  funda- 
mental principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They  serve  to  organize  fac- 
tion, to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force — to  put,  [*]  in^he 
place  of  the  delegated  'will  of  the  Nation,  the  will  of  a  party  ; — often  a 
small  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the  community; — and, 
according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  difiereiit  parties,  to  make  the 
public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous 
proj^ects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  whoksome 
plans,  digested  by  common  councils  and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 
— However  combinations  or  associntions  of  the  above  description  may 
now  and  then  answer  popular  ends,  ft]  tliey  are  hkely,  in  the  course 
of  time  and  things,  to  become  pqtoiit  i-ngines,  by  which  cunning,  am- 
bitious and  unprincipled  men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  People,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of  Government ; 
destroying  afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to 
unjust  dominion. — 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  Government  and  the  permanency 
of  your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily 
discountenance  irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but 
also  that  you  resist  with  care  j  the]  X  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  prin- 
ciples however  specious  the  pretext. — One  method  of  assault  may  be 
to  effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  alterations  which  will  im- 
pair the  energy  of  the  system,  [and  thus  to]  §  undermine  what  cannot 
be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
vited, remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the 
true  character  of  Governments,  as  of  other  human  institutions — that 
experience  is  the  surest  standard,  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency 
of  the  existing  Constitution  of  a  Country — that  facility  in  changes 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis,  and  opinion  exposes  to  perpetual 
change,  from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion : — and  re- 
member, especially,  that  for  the  eflScient  management  of  your  common 
interests   in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  Government  of  as  much 

*  it  +  and  purposes  J  a  §  to 
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vigour  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  Liberty  is  indispeu-' 
sable — Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  Government,  with  powers 
properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian. — [It  is  indeed 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  Government  is  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand 'the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the  Society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the 
secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property."]  * 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  Parties  in  the  State, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  Greographical  dis- 
criminations.— Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  warn 
you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  Spirit 
of  Party,  generally. 

This  Spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  [our]  f  nature, 
having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  [human]  mind. — It 
exists  under  different  shapes  in  all  Governments,  more  or  less  stifled,. 
controuled  or  repressed ;  but  in  those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in 
its  greatest  rankness,  p,nd  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. — [J] 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  by 
the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  disserision,  which  in  different 
ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself 
a  frightful  despotism. — But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 

*  Owing  to  you  as  I  do  a  frank  and  free  disclosure  of  my  heart,  I  shall  not 
conceal  from  you  the  belief  I  entertain,  that  your  Government  as  at  present  con- 
stituted is  far  more  likely  to  prove  too  feeble  than  too  powerful. 

t  human_ 

X  In  Eepublios  of  narrow  extent,  it  ia  not  difficult  for  those  who  at  any  time 
hold  the  reins  of  Power,  and  command  the  ordinary  public  favor,  to  overturn 
the  established  [constitution]  *  in  fiivor  of  their  own  aggrandizement. — The  same 
thing  may  likewise  be  too  often  accomplished  in  such  Eepublics,  by  partial  com- 
binations of  men,  who  though  not  in  oflBoe,  from  birth,  riches  or  other  sources  of 
distinction,  have  extraordinary  influence  and  numerous  [adherents.]  t — By  de- 
bauching the  Military  force,  by  surprising  some  commanding  citadel,  or  by  some 
other  Sudden  and  unforeseen  mOvetoent  the  fate  of  the  Republic  is  decided. — But 
in  Kepublics  of  large  extent,  usurpation  can  scarcely  make  its  way  through  these 
avenues. — The  powers  and  opportunities  of  resistance  of  a  wide  extended  and  nu- 
merous nation,  defy  the  successful  efforts  of  the  ordinary  Military  force,  or  of  any 
collections  which  wealth  and  patronage  may  call  to  their  aid. — In  such  Eepub- 
lics it  is  safe  to  assert,  that  the  conflicts  of  popular  factions  are  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  inlets,  of  usurpation  and  Tyranny. 

*  order  t  retainers 
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permanent  despotism. — The  disorders  and  miseries,  which  resiiHi 
gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the 
absolute  power  of  an  Individual :  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some 
prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the 
ruins  of  Public  Liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind,  (which 
nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight),  the  common  and 
continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  Party  are  suflBcient  to  make  it  the 
interest  and  the  duty  of  a  wise  People  to  discourage  and  restrain  it. — 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  Public  Councils  and  enfeeble  the 
Public  administration. — It  agitates  the  community  with  ill-founded 
jealousies  and  false  alarms,  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 
another,  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrection. — It  opens  the  door 
to  foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated  access  [to 
the  Government  itself  through  the  channels  of  party  passions.  Thus, 
the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country,  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and 
will  of  another.]  * 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are  useful  checks 
upon  the  Administration  of  the  Government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive 
the  Spirit  of  Liberty. — This  within  certain  limits  is  probably  true — 
and  in  Governments  of  a  Monarchical  cast,  Patriotism  may  look  with 
ittlulgenoe,  if  not  with'favour,  upon  the  spirit  of  party. — But  in  those 
of  the  popular  character,  in  Governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit 
not  to  be  encouraged. — From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain  there 
will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose, — and 
there  being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force 
of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it. — A  fire  not  to  be 
quenched ;  it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into 
a,  flame,  lest,  [instead  of  warming,  it  should]  f  consume. — 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  in  a  free 
country  should  inspire  caution  in  those  entrusted  with  its  administra- 
tion, to  confine  themselves  within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres ;  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department  to 

*  through  the  channels  of  party  passions.  It  frequently  subjects  the  policy 
of  our  own  country  to  the  policy  of  some  foreign  country,  and  even  enslaves  th« 
will  of  our  Government  to  the  will  of  some  foreign  Government, 

t  it  should  not  only  warm,  but 
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encroach  upon  another.— The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consoli- 
date the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  [*] 
whatever  [the  form  of  gOTernmcnt,  a  real]  t  despotism. — A  just  esti- 
mate of  that  love  of  power,  and  |  J  j  proneness  to  abuse  it,  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  human  heart,  is  sufiBeient  to  satisfy  us  of  ohe  truth 
of  this  position. — The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of 
political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  deposito- 
ries, and  constituting  ea«h  the  Guardian  of  the  Public  AVeal  [againstj§ 
invasions  by,  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
moflern ;  some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own  eyes. — To 
preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them. — If  in  the 
opinion  of  the  People,  the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by 
an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates. — But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation ;  for  though  this,  in  one  instance, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  [customary]  ||  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed. — The  precedent  [T[]  must  always 
greatly  overbalance  in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or  [transient]  ** 
benefit  which  the  use  [ft]  can  at  any  time  yield. — 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
Religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports. — In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  Patriotism,  who  should  labour  to  subvert 
these  great  Pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the 
duties  of  Men  and  Citizens. — The  mere  Politician,  equally  with  the 
pious  man.  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them. — A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connections  with-private  and  public  felftity. — Let  it 
simply  be  asked  where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for 
life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths,  which  are  the 
instruments  of  investigation  in  Courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  with- 
out religion. — Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure — reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principle, — 

'Tis  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring 

*  under  t  forms,  a  %  the 

§  from  1  usual  and  natural  If  of  its  use 

**  temporary  tt  itself 
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of  popular  government.-^— The  rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or  less 
force  to  every  species  of  Free  Government. — Who  that  is  a  sincere 
friend  to  it,  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the"  fabric? — 

[Promote  then  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.^-In  proportion  as  the  structure  of 
a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinionjxit  is  essential  that  pubhc 
opinion  should  be  enlightened.] — * 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit. — One  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  [sparingly ]t  as 
possible  : — avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering also  that  timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger  fre- 
quently prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it — avoiding 
likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  [shunning]  |  occasions 
of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  Peace  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  ocpasioned,  not  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burthen  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear. 
The  executron  of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  Representatives,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion  should  [co-operate. ]§— To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should 
practically  bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment  of  debts  there  must 
be  Revenue — that  to  have  Revenue  theria  must  be  taxes — ^that  no 
taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant— ^that  the  intrinsic  emb.nrrassment  inseparable  from  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  objects  (which  is  always,  a  choice  of  difficulties) 
ought  to  hS  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  Revenue  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at 
any  time  dictate. — 

*  Cultivate  industry  and  frugality,  as  auxiliaries  to  good  morals  and  sources 
of  private  and  public  prosperity.— Is  there  not  room  to  regret  that  our  propensity 
to  expense  exceeds  our  means  for  it  ?  Is  there  not  more  luxury  among  us  and 
more  diffusively,  than  suits  the  actual  stage  of  our  national  progress?  What- 
ever may  be  the  apology  for  luxury  in  a  country,  mature  in  the  Arts  which  are 
its  ministers,  and  the  cause  of  national  opulence— can  it  promote  the  advantage 
of  a  young  country,  almost  wholly  agricultural,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  and 
certainly  not  in  the  maturity  of  Avealth? 

(Over  this  paragraph  in  the  original  a  piece  of  paper  Is  wafered,  on  which 
the  passage  is  written  as  printed  in  the  text.) 

+  little  t  avoiding  §  coincide 
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Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  Nations.  [*]  Cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all. — Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  con- 
duct ;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it? — It 
will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great 
nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example 
of  a  People  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. — 
Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such 
a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which  might  be 
lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it  ?  Can  it  be,  that  Providence  has  not 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  Nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  en- 
nobles human  nature. — Alas !  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  1 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  nothing  is  more  essential  than  that 
[permanent,  inveterate]  f  antipathies  against  particulnr  nations  and 
passionate  attachments  for  others  should  be  excluded ;  and  that  in  place 
of  them  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  bo  cultivated. — 
The  Nation,  which  indulges  towards  another  [an]|  habitual  hatred  or 
[an]§  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it 
astray  from  its  duty  and  its  intere.«;ts. — ;Antipathy  in  one  Nation  against 
another  [.||  j  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to 
lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  im^ibrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intract- 
able, when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur. — Hence 
frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed  and  bloody  contests. — 
The  Nation  prompted  by  ill-will  and  resentment  sometimes  impels  to 
War  the  Government,  contrary  to  [the  best  | "![  -jalculations  of  policy. 
The  Government  sometimes  participates  in  the  [national]  propensity, 
and  adopts  through  passion  what  reason  would  reject ; — at  other  times, 
•it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  Nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hos- 
tility instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  perhicious 
motives. — The  peace  often  sometimes  perhaps  the  Liberty,  of  Nations 
has-been  the  victim. — 

So  likewise  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  Nation  for  another  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  evils. — Sympathy  for  the  favourite  nation,  facilitat- 

*  and  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all,  for  in  public  as  well  as  in  pri- 
vate transactions,  I  am  persuaded  that  honesty  will  always  be  found  to  be  the 
best  policy. 

1  rooted  t  a  §  a 

|{  begets  of  course  a  similar  sdrrtiment  in  that  other,  IT  its  own 

VOL.  V. — 15* 
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ing  the^  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases  where  ro 
real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  [*]  the  enmities  ot 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and 
wars.of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or  justification:  It 
leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favourite  Nation  of  privileges  denied  to 
others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  Nation  making  the  concessions; 
[t]  by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained  J 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate  in  the 
parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld ;  and  it  gives  to  am- 
bitious, corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  (who  devote  themselves  to  the 
favourite  Nation)  facility  to  betray,  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country  without  odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity: — gilding 
with  the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a  commendable 
deference  for  public,  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base 
or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation. — 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such  attach- 
ments are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  indepen- 
dent patriot. — How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with 
domestic  factions,  to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public 
opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils  !  Such  an  attachment 
of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms  the 
former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  [I  conjure  you  to| 
believe  me,  [fellow  citizens],  §  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to 
be  [constantly]  ||  awake,  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  for- 
eign influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment.— But  that  jealousy  to  be  useful  must  be  impartial ;  else  it  be- 
comes the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a 
defence  against  it. — Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger 
only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence 
on  the  other. — Real  Patriots,  who  may  resist  the  inCrigues  of  the  favour- 
ite, are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious ;  while  its  tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests. —     ' 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  Nations  is,  [in 

*  another  t  Istly  J  2dly 

§  m;  friends,  |  incessantly 
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extending  our  commercial  relations,]  to  have  with  them  as  little  Polit- 
ical connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  en- 
gagements let  them  be  fulfilled  with  [*]  perfect  good  faith. — Here  let 
us  stop. — 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  whicb  to  us  have  none,  or  a 
very  remote  relation. — Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  contro- 
versies, the  causes  of  which  are'essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. — ■ 
Hence  therefore  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by  1 1 J 
artificial  [ties  J  J  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  [or]  § 
the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships,  or  en- 
mities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue 
a  difierent  course. — If  we  remain  one  People,  under  an  efficient  gov- 
ernment, the  period  is  not  far  off,  when  we  may  defy  material  injury 
from  external  annoyance ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  [upon]  ||  to  be  scru- 
pulously respected. — When  [Tf]  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  [not]  lightly  hazard  the 
giving  us  provocation  [**] ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as 
our  interest  guided  by  [ft]  justice  shall  counsel. — 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ? — ^Why  quit 
our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ? — Why,  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humour 
or  caprice  ? — 

'Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  [Jt]  with 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world ; — so  far,  I  moan,  as  we  are  now  at 
liberty  to  do  it — for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patroniz- 
ing infidelity  to  [existing]  ^i  engagements.  ([F  hold  the  maxim  no  less 
applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs]  ||{|,  that  honesty  is  [always] 
the  best  policy). — [I  repeat  it  therefore  let  those  engagemeflts]  1[T[  be 
observed  in  their  genuine  sense. — But  in  my  opinion  it  is  unnecessary 
and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. — 

*  circumspection  indeed,  but  with 

fan  t  connection  §  in  |  to  obagrre  1  neither  of  two 

**  to  throw  our  weight  into  the  opposite  scale ;  ++  our 

Jl  intimate  connections  §§  pre-existing 

1 1  for  I  hold  it  to  be  as  true  in  public  as  in  private  transactions, 

1[T[  those  must 
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Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments, 
on  a  respectably  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely; trust  to  [tempo- 
rary] *  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended 
by  policy,  humanity  and  interest.— But  even  our  commercial  policy 
should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand: — neither.seekingnor  granting 
exclusive  favours  or  preferences ; — consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things; — diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle  means  the  streams  of 
commerce,  but  forcing  nothing ; — establishing  with  Powers  so  disposed 
^n  order  to  give  to  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our 
Merchants  and  to  enable  the  Government  to  support  them — conven- 
tional rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present  circumstances  and 
mutual  opinion  will  permit ;  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  from  time 
to  time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate ;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  'tis  folly  in  one  nation  to  look 
for  disinterested  favors  [from]  f  another, — that  it  must  pay  with  a 
poition  of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  char- 
acter— that  by  such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favours  and  yet  of  being  re- 
proached with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more. — There  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon  real  favours  from  Nar 
tion  to  Nation. — 'Tis  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a 
just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  Countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and 
affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and 
lasting  impression,  I  could  wish, — that  they  will  contrflul  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions  or  prevent  our  Nation  from  running  the  com-se 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  Nations.— ^But  if  I  may  even 
flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  b^eflt; 
some  occasional  good  ;  tliat  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  mode- 
rate the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism,  this 
hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  by 
which  they  have  been  dictated. — 

How  far  in  the  di.scharge  of  my  oflScial  duties,  I  have  been  guided 
by  the  principles  which  have  been  delineated,  the  public  Records  and 
other  evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  You,  and  to  the  World. 

*  occasional  f  at 
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—To  ni3'self,  the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at 
least  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  War  in  Europe,  my  Proclamation 
■of  the  22d  of  April  1793  is  the  index  to  my  plan.— Sanctioned  by  your 
approving  voice  and  by  that  of  Your  Representatives  in  both  Houses 
•of  Congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed  me : 
— uninfliDenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could 
obtain,  [*]  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and 
interest,  to  take  a  Neutral  position. — Having  taken  It,  I  determined,  as 
fer  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it,  with  moderation,  perse- 
verance and  firmness. — 

[The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold  this  conduct, 
[it  is  not  necessarj']  f  on  this  occasion  [to  detail.]  I  will  only  observe, 
that  according  to  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far 
from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  Belligerent  Powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. — ]  % 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred,  witliout 
anything  more,  from  the  obligation  which  justice  and  humanity  impose 
on  every  Nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  invio- 
late the  relations  of  Peace  and  Amity  towards  other  Nations.— 


(*  and  from  men  disagreeing  in  their  impressions  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
nature  of  that  war,) 

f  some  of  them  of  a  delicate  nature,  would  be  improperly  the  subject  of  ex- 
planation.   '       ^ 

i  The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  some  of 
them  of  a  delicate  nature,  would  be  improperly  the  subject  of  explanation  on 
this  occasion.  I  will  barely  observe  that  according  to  my  understanding  of  the 
matter,  that  right  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any'belligerent  Power,  has  been 
virtually  admitted  by  all. — 

This  paragraph  is  then  erased  from  the  word  "conduct,"  and  the  following 
sentence  interlined,  "  would  be  improperly  the  subject  of  particular  discussion 
on  this  occasion.  I  will  barely  observe  that  to  me  they  appear  to  be  warranted 
'  by  well-established  principles  of  the  Laws  of  Nations  as  applicable  to  the  nature 
of  our  alliance  with  France  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of  the  War 
and  the  relative  situation  of  the  contending  Parties." 

A  piece  of  paper  is  afterwards  wafered  over  both,  on  whicn  the  paragraph  as 
it  stands  in  the  text  is  written,  and  on  the  margin  is  the  following  note :  '/  This 
is  the  first  draft,  and  it  is  questionable  which  of  the  two  is  to  bo  preferred." 
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The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  conduct,  will  best 

be  referred  to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. With  me,  a 

predominant  motive  has  been  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  progress  with- 
out interruption  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  consistencj-,  which  is 
necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  for- 
tunes. 

Though  in  re'^iswing  the  incidents  of  my  Administration,  I  am  un- 
conscious of  intentional  error— I  am  nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my 
defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  [may]  have  committed  many 
errors. — [Whatever  they  may  be  I]*  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty 
to  avert  or  mitigate  [the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.]  f — I  shall 
also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence ;  and  that  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedi- 
cated to  its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent 
abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the 
mansions  of  rest.  [J] 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated  by 
that  fervent  love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man,  who  views 
in- it  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  [several]  §  gen- 
erations ; — I  anticipate  with  phasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in 
which  I  promise  mjself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment 
of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign  influence 
of  good  Laws  under  a  free  Government, — the  ever  favourite  object  of 

*  I  deprecate  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend,  and  f  them 

t  May  I  without  the  charge  of  ostentation  add,  that  neither  ambition  nor  in- 
terest has  befen  the  impelling  cause  of  my  actions — that  I  have  never  designedly 
misused  any  power  confided  to  me  nor  hesitated  to  use  one,  where  I  thought  it 
could  redound  to  your  benefit?  May  I  without  the  appearance  of  affectation 
say,  that  the  fortune  with  wiich  I  came  into  office  is  not  bettered  otherwise  than 
by  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  property  which  the  quick  progress  and  un- 
common prosperity  of  our  country  have  produced?  May  I  still  further  add 
without  breach  of  delicacy,  that  I  shall  retire  without  cause  for  a  blush,  with  no 
sentiments  alien  to  the  force  of  those  vows  for  the  happiness  of  his  country  so 
natural  to  a  citizen  who  sees  in  it  the  native  soil  of  his  progenitors  and  himself 
for  four  generations  ? 

On  the  margin  opposite  this  paragraph  is  the  following  note :  "  This  parap 
graph  may  have  the  appearance  of  self-distrust  and  mere  vanity." 

■§  four 
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my  heartj  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trustj  of  our  mutual  cares,  la- 
bours and  dangers.* 

Go.  Washington. 


United  States,  I  ihQB 
imhSepUmher,      p'^"- 


*  The  paragraph  beginning  with  the  words,  "May  I  without  the  charge  o! 
ostentation  add,"  having  been  struck  out,  the  following  note  is  written  on  the 
margin  of  that  which  is  inserted  in  its  place  in  the  text : — "  Continuation  of  the 
paragraph  preceding  the  last  ending  with  the  word  '  rest.' " 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE 
DEATH  OF  WASHINGTON. 


SPEECH   OF  JOHN  MAE8HALL    IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  KEPEESENTATITES,   AITD 
BBS0LUTI0N8   ADOPTED   BY   THE   HOUSE,  DEOEMBBK   IOtH,  1799.* 

Mb.  Speaker, 

The  melancholy  event,  which  was  yesterday  announced  with  doubt, 
has  been  rendered  but  too  certain.  Our  Washington  is  no  more  !  The 
hero,  the  patriot,  and  the  sage  of  America  ;  the  man  on  whom  in  times 
of  danger  every  eye  was  turned,  and  all,  hopes  were  placed,  lives  now 
only  in  his  own  great  actions,  and  in  the  hearts  of  an  affectionate  and 
afflicted  people. 

If,  Sir,  it  had  even  not  been  usual  openly  to  testify  respect  for  the 
memory  of  tho.se  whom  Heaven  has  selected  as  its  instruments  for 
dispensing  good  to  man,  yet  such  has  been  the  uncommon  worth,  and 
such  the  extraordinary  incidents,  which  have  marked  the  life  of  him 
whose  loss  we  all  deplore,  that  the  whole  American  nation,  impelled 
by  the  same  feelings,  would  call  with  one  voice  for  a  public  manifesta- 
tion of  that  sorrow,  which  is  so  deep  and  so  universal. 

More  than  any  other  individual,  and  as  much  as  to  one  individual 
was  possible,  has  he  contributed  to  found  this  our  wide-spreading  em- 
pire, and  to  give  to  the  western  world  independence  and  freedom. 

Having  effected  the  great  object  for  which  he  was  placed  at  the 

*  The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Washington  had  been  rei"eived  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  the  House  immediately  adjourned.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Mar- 
shall addressed  this  speech  to  the  House. 
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head  of  our  armies,  we  have  seen  him  convert  the  swoM  into  the 
ploughshare,  and  sink  the  soldier  in  the  citizen. 

When  the  debility  of  our  federal  system  had  become  manifest,  and 
the  bonds  which  connected  this  vast  continent  were  dissolviijg,  we  have 
seen  him  the  chief  of  those  patriots  who  formed  for  us  a  constitution, 
which,  by  preserving  the  union,  will,  I  trust,  substantiate  and  perpetu- 
ate those  blessings  which  oar  Revolution  had  promised  to  bestow. 

In  obedience  to  the  general  voice  of  his  country,  calling  him  to  pre- 
side over  a  great  people,  we  have  seen  him  once  more  quit  the  retire- 
ment he  loved,  and,  in  a  season  more  stormy  and  tempestuous  than 
war  itself,  with  calm  and  wise  determination  pursue  the  true  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  contribute,  more  than  any  other  could  contribute,  to 
the  establishment  of  that  system  of  policy,  which  will,  I  trust,  yet 
preserve  our  peace,  our  honor,  and  our  independence. 

Having  been  twice  unanimously  chosen  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
free  people,  we  have  seen  him,  at  a  time  when  his  re-election  with  uni- 
versal suffrage  fcould  not  be  doubted,  afford  to  the  world  a  rare  in- 
stance of  moderation,  by  withdrawing  from  his  station  to  the  peaceful 
walks  of  private  life. 

However  the  public  confidence  may  change,  and  the  public  affec- 
tions fluctuate  with  respect  to  others,  with  respect  to  him  they  have, 
in  war  and  in  peace,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  been  as  steady  as  his 
own  firm  mind,  and  as  constant  as  his  own  exalted  virtues. 

Let  us,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  af- 
fection to  our  departed  friend.  Let  the  gran(^  council  of  the  nation 
display  those  sentiments  which  the  nation  feels.  For  this  purpose  I 
hold  in  my  hand  some  resolutions,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering 
to  the  house. 

itesohed,  That  this  house  will  wait  on  the  President,  in  condolence 
of  this  mournful  event. 

Besohed,  That  the  Speaker's  chair  he  shrouded  with  black,  and 
that  the  members  and  officers  of  the  house  wear  black  during  the  ses- 
sion. 

Sesohed,  That  a  committee,  in  conjunction  with  one  from  the 
Senate,  be  appointed  td  consider  on  the  most  suitable  manner  of  pay- 
ing honor  to  the  memory  of  the  man,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  tlie  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
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J,ETTBE   FEOM  THE   SETrA.TB  TO   THE   PEE8IDENT   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES, 

23  December,  1799. 
Sir, 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  respectfully  take  leave  to  express 
to  you  th^ir  duep  regret  for  the  loss  their  country  sustains  in  the 
death  of  General  George  Washington. 

This  event,  so  distressing  to  all  our  fellow-oitizens,  must  be  pecu- 
liarly heavy  to  you,  who,  have  long  been  associated  with, him  in  deeds 
of  patriotism.  Permit  us,  Sir,  to  mingle  our  tears  with  yours.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  manly  to  weep.  To  lose  such  a  man,  at  such  a  crisis, 
is  no  common  calamity  to  the  world.  Our  country  mourns  a  father. 
The  Almighty  Disposer  of  human  events  has  taken  from  us  our  greatest 
benefactor  and  ornament.  It  becomes  us  to  submit  with  reverence  to 
him  "who  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion." 

With  patriotic  pride  we  review  the  life  of  our  Washington,  and 
compare  him  with  those  of  other  countries  who  have  been  pre-eminent 
in  fame.  Ancient  and  modern  times  are  diminished  before  him.  Great- 
ness and  guilt  have  too  often  been  allied ;  but  his  fame  is  whiter  than 
it  is  brilliant.  The  destroyers  of  nations  stood  abashed  at  the  majesty 
of  his  virtues.  It  reproved  the  intemperance  of  their  ambition,  and 
darkened  the  splendor  of  victory.  The  scene  is  closed,  and  we  are  no 
longer  anxious' lest  misfortune  should  sully  his  glory ;  he  has  travelled 
on  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  carried  with  him  an  increasing  weight 
of  honor  ;  he  has  deposited  it  safely,  where  misfortune  cannot  tarnish 
it,  where  malice  cannot  blast  it.  Favored  of  Heaven,  he  departed 
without  exhibiting  the  weakness  of  humanity.  Magnanimous  m  death, 
the  darkness  of  the  grave  could  not  obscure  his  brightness. 
>  Such  was  the  man  whom  we  deplore.  Thanks  to  God,  his  glory  is 
consummated.  Washington  yet  lives  on  earth  in  his  spotless  exam- 
ple ;  his  spirit  is  in  Heaven. 

Let  his  countrymen  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  heroic  general 
the  patriotic  statesman,  and  the  virtuous  sage. '  Let  them  teach  tlieir 
children  never  to  forget,  that  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  his  example 
are  their  inheritance. 
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IHB   PEBSIDENt'b   ANSWEK. 

2S  December,  1799. 
Gmjtlembn  of  the  Senate, 

I  receive  with  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  sentiments,  in 
this  impressive  (Cddress,  the  obliging  expressions  of  your  regret  for  the 
loss  our  country  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  her  most  esteemed,  be- 
loved, and  admired  citizen. 

In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  and  recollections  on  this  melan- 
choly event,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  have  seen  him  in  the 
days  of  adversity,  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  deepest  distress  and 
most  tryi-ag  perplexities.  I  have  also  attended  him  in  his  highest  ele- 
vation apd  most  prosperous  felicity,  with  uniform  admiration  of  his 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  constanc3'. 

Among  all  our  original  associates  in  that  memorable  league  of  this 
continent,  in  1774,  which  first  expressed  the  sovereign  will  of  a  free 
nation  in  America,  he  was  the  only  one  remaining  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment. Although  with  a  constitution  more  enfeebled  than  his,  at  an 
age  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  retirement,  I  feel  my- 
self alone,  bereaved  of  my  last  brother,  yet  I  derive  a  strong  consola- 
tion from  the  unanimous  disposition  which  appears  in  all  ages  and 
classes,  to  mingle  their  sorrows  with  mine,  on  this  common  calamity 
to  the  world. 

The  life  of  our  Washington  cannot  suffer  bj'  a  comparison  with 
those  of  other  countries  who  have  been  most  celebrated  and  exalted 
by  fame.  The  attributes  and  decorations  of  royalty  coiJld  only  have 
served  to  eclipse  the  majesty  of  those  virtues  which  made  him,  from 
being  a  modest  citizen,  a  more  resplendent  luminary.  Misfortune,  had 
he  lived,  could  hereafter  have  sullied  his  glory  only  with  those  super- 
ficial minds,  who,  believing  that  character  and  actions  are  marked  by 
success  alone,  rarely  deserve  to  enjoy  it.  Malice  could  never  blast  his 
honor,  and  envy  made  him  a  singular  exception  to  her  universal  rule. 
For  himself,  he  liad  lived  long  enough  to  life  and  to  glory ;  for  his  fel- 
low-citizens, if  their  pniyers  could  have  been  answered,  he  would  have 
been  immortal ;  for  me,  his  departure  is  at  a  most  unfortunate  moment. 
Trusting,  however,  in  the  wise  and  righteous  dominion  of  Providence 
over  the  passions  of  men  and  the  results  of  their  actions,  as  well  as 
over  their  lives,  nothing  remains  for  me  but  humble  resignation. 
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His  example  is  now  complete  ;  and  it  will  teach  wisdom  and  virtue 
to  magistrates,  citizens,  and  men,  not  only  in  the  present  age,  hut  in 
future  generations,  as  long  as  our  history  shall  be  read.  If  a  Trajan 
found  a  Pliny,  a  Marcus  Aurelius  can  never  want  biographerSj  eulo- 
gists, or  historians. 

John  Adams. 


JOINT    EE80LUTI0N8   ADOPTED   BY   BOTH  HOUSES   OF   00NGEE88. 

December  23rf.  Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  a 
marble  monument  be  erected  by  the  United  States  at  the  Capitol  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  that  the  family  of  General  "Washington  bo 
requested  to  permit  his  body  to  be  deposited  under  it,  and  that  the 
monument  be  so  designed  as  to  commemorate  the  great  events  of  his 
military  and  political  life. 

Arid  he  it  further  resohed,  That  there  be  a  funeral  procession  from 
Congress  Hall,  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  in  memory  of  General 
George  Washington,  on  Thursday  the  26th  instant,  and  that  an  oration 
be  prepared  at  the  request  of  Congress,  to  be  delivered  before  both 
Houses  that  day ;  and  that  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Speakei 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be  desired  to  request  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  prepare  and  deliver  the  same. 

And  he  it  further  resohed,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  wear  crape  on  their  left  arm,  as  mourning,  for 
thirty  days. 

And  he  it  further  reached,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  direct  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  be  transmitted  to 
Mrs.  Washington,  assuring  her  of  the  profound  respect  Coi^ress  will 
ever  hear  for  her  person  and  character,  of  their  condolence  on  the  late 
afflicting  dispensation  of  Providence ;  and  entreating  her  assent  to  the 
interment  of  the  remains  of  General  Washington  in  the  manner  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  resolution. 

Resohed,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
issue  his  proclamation,  notifying  to  the  people  throughout  the  United 
States  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  third  resolution. 

Decemher  ZOth.     Resohed,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  to  assemble,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Feb- 
ruary next,  in  such  numbers  and  manner  as  may  be  convenient,  pub- 
licly to  testify  their  grief  for  the  death  of  General  George  Wash- 
ington, by  suitable  eulogies,  orations,  and  discourses,  or  by  public 
prayers. 

And  it  is  further  resohed,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  issue 
a  ploclamation,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  foregoing  resolution 
into  effect. 


IV. 
WASHINGTON'S     WILL. 


IN   THE   NAME   OF   GOD,   AMEN. 

I,  George  Washington,  of  Mount  Vernon,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  lately  President  of  the  same,  do  make,  ordain,  and  declare 
this  instrument,  which  is  written  with  my  own  hand,  and  every  page 
therejof  subscribed  with  my  name,*  to  be  my  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment, revoking  all  others. 

Imprimis.- — All  my  debts,  of  which  there  are  but  few,  and  none  of 
magnitude,  are  to  be  punctually  and  speedily  paid,  and  the  legacies, 
herein  after  bequeathed,  are  to  be  discharged  as  soon  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  and  in  the  manner  directed. 

Item. — To  my  dearly  beloved  wife,  Martha  Washington,  I  give  and 
bequeath  the  use,  profit,  and  benefit  of  my  whole  estate  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  except  such  parts  therectf  as  are 
specially  disposed  of  hereafter.  My  improved  lot  in  the  town  of  Alex- 
andria, situated  on  Pitt  and  Cameron  streets,  I  give  to  her  and  her 
heirs  for  ever ;  as  I  also  do  my  household  and  kitchen  furniture  of 
every  sort  and  kind,  with  the  liquors  and  groceries  which  may  be  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  to  be  used  and  disposed  of  as  she  may 
think  proper. 

Item. — Upon  the  decease  of  my  wife,  it  is  my  will  and  desire  that 
all  theslaves  whom  I  hold  in  my  own  right  shall  receive  their  freedom. 
To  emancipate  them  during  her  life  would,  though  earnestly  wished 
by  me,  be  attended  with  such  insuperable  difSculties,  on  account  of 

*  In  the  original  manuscript,  Gborqb  WASHiiieTON's  name  was  written  at  the 
bottom  of  every  page. 
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their  intermixtuie  by  marriage  ^vith  the  dower  negroes,  as  to  excite 
the  most  painful  sensations,  if  not  disagreeable  consequences  to  the 
latter,  while  both  descriptions  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  same  proprie- 
tor ;  it  not  being  in  my  power,  under  the  tenure  by  which  the  dower  ne- 
groes are  held,  to  manumit  them.  And  whereas,  among  those  who 
will  receive  freedom  according  to  this  devise,  there  may  be  some,  who, 
from  old  age,  or  bodily  infirmities,  and  others,  who,  on  account  of 
their  infancy,  will  be  unable  to  support  themselves,  it  is  my  will  and 
desire,  that  all,  who  come  under  the  first  and  second  description,  shall 
be  comfortably  clothed  and  fed  by  my  heirs  while  they  liye ;  and  that 
such  of  the  latter  description  as  have  no  parents  living,  or,  if  living, 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  them,  shall  be  hound  by  the 
court  until  they  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ;  and,  in 
cases  where  no  record  can  be  produced,  whereby  their  ages  can  be 
ascertained,  the  judgment  of  the  court,  upon  its  own  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, shall  be  adequate  and  final.  The  negroes  thus  hound,  are  (by 
their  masters  or  mistresses)  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be 
brought  up  to  some  useful  occupation,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  providing  for  the  support  of  orphan  and 
other  poor  children.  And  I  do  hereby  expressly  forbid  the  sale  or 
transportation  out  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  of  any  slave  I  may  die 
possessed  of,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  And  I  do,  moreover, 
most  pointedly  and  most  solemnly  enjoin  it  upon  my  executors  here- 
after named,  or  the  survivors  of  them,  to  see  that  this  clause  resj^ect- 
ing  slaves,  and  every  part  thereof,  be  religiously  fulfilled  at  the  epoch 
at  which  it  is  directed  to  take  place,  without  evasion,  neglect,  or  de- 
lay, after  the  crops  which  may  then  be  on  the  ground  are  harvested, 
particularly  as  it  respects  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  seeing  that  a  regular 
and  permanent  fund  be  established  for  their  support,  as  long  as  there 
are  subjects  requiring  it ;  not  trusting  to  the  uncertain  provision  to  be 
made  by  individuals.  And  to  my  mulatto  man,  William^  calling  him- 
self William  Lee,  I  give  immediate  freedom,  or,  if  he  should  prefer  it, 
(on  account  of  the  accidents  which  have  befallen  him,  and  which  have 
rendered  him  incapable  of  walking,  or  of  any  active  employment,)  to 
remain  in  the  situation  he  now  is.  it  shall  be  optional  in  him  to  do  so ; 
in  either  case,  however,  I  allow  him  an  annuity  of  thirty  dollars,  dur- 
ing his  natural  life,  which  shall  be  independent  of  the  victuals  and 
clothes  he  has  been  accustomed  to  receive,  if  he  chooses  the  last  alter- 
native ;  but  in  full  with  his  freedom,  if  he  prefers  the  first ;  and  this  I 
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give  him.  as  a  testimony  of  my  sense  of  his  attachment  to  me,  and  for 
his  faithful  services  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

Item. — To  the  trustees  (governors,  or  by  whatsoever  other  name 
they  may  be  designated)  of  the  Academy  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  I 
give  and  bequeath,  in  trust,  four  thousand  dollars,  or  in  other  words, 
twenty  of  the  shares  which  I  hold  in  the  Bank  of  Alexandria,  towards 
the  support  of  a  free  school,  established  at  and  annexed  to,  the  said 
Academy,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  such  orphan  children,  or  the 
children  of  such  other  poor  and  indigent  persons^  who  are  unable  to 
adcomplish  it  with  their  own  means,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
trustees  of  the  said  seminary,  are  best  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
donation;  The  aforesaid  twenty  shares  I  give  and  bequeath  in  perpe- 
tuity ;  the  dividends  only  of  which  are  to  be  drawn  for  and  applied,  by 
the  said  trustees  for  the  time  being,  for  the  uses  above  mentioned;  the 
stock  to  remain  entire  and  untouched,  unless  indications  of  failure  of 
the  said  bank  should  be  so  apparent,  or  a  discontinuance  thereof,  should 
render  a  removal  of  this  fund  necessary.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the 
amount  of  the  stock  here  devised  is  to  be  vested  in  some  other  bank 
or  public  institution,  whereby  the  interest  may  with  regularity  and 
certainty  be  drawn  and  applied  as  above.  '  And  to  prevent  misconcep- 
tion, my  meaning  is,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  that  these  twenty 
shares  are  in  lieu  of,  and  not  in  addition  to,  the  thousand  pounds  given 
by  a  missive  letter  some  years  ago,  in  consequence  whereof  an  annuity 
of  fifty  pounds  has  since  been  paid  towards  the  support  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

Item. — Whereas  by  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  en- 
acted in  the  year  1785,  the  Legislature  thereof  was  pleased,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  its  approbation  of  the  services  I  had  rendered  the  public  dur- 
ing the  Eevolution,  and  partly,  I  believe,  in  consideration  of  my  having 
suggested  the  vast  advantages  which  the  community  would  derive 
from  the  extension  of  its  inland  navigation  under  legislative  patronage, 
to  present  me  with  one  hundred  shares,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each, 
in  the  incorporated  Company,  established  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  navigation  of  James  River  from  the  tide  water  to  the  mountains ; 
and  also  with  fifty  shares,  of  £100  sterling  each,  in  the  corporation  of 
another  co.npany,  likewise  established  for  the  similar  purpose  of  open- 
ing  the  navigation  of  the  River  Potomac  from  the  tide  water  to  Fort 
Cumberland ;  the  acceptance  of  which,  although  the  offer  was  highly 
honorable  and  grateful  to  my  feelings,  was  refused,  as  inconsistent  with 
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a  principle  which  I  had  adopted  and  had  never  departed  from,  viz.,  not 
to  receive  pecuniary  compensation  for  any  services  I  could  render  my 
country  in  its  arduous  struggle  with  Groat  Britain  for  its  rights,  and 
because  I  had  evaded  similar  propositions  from  other  States  in  the 
Union ;  adding  to  this  refusal,  however,  an  intimation,  that,  if  it  should 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature  to  permit  me  to  appropriate  the  said 
shares  to  public  uses,  I  would  receive  them  on  those  terms  with  due 
sensibihty ;  and  this  it  having  consented  to,  in  flattering  terms,  as  will 
appear  by  a  subsequent  law,  and  sundry  resolutions,  in  the  most  am- 
ple and  honorable  manner  ; — I  proceed  after  this  recital,  for  the  more 
correct  understanding  of  the  case,  to  declare ;  that,  as  it  has  always 
been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me,  to  see  the  youth  of  these 
United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
often  before  their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  happiness  of  their  own ;  contracting  too  frequently, 
not  only  habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  hut  principles  unfriend- 
ly to  republican  government,  and  to  the  true  and  genuine  liberties  of 
mankind,  which  thereafter  are  rarely  overcome ;  for  these  reasons  it 
has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan  devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic  ideas  through  all  parts  of 
this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attachments  and  State 
prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed  ought  to  ad- 
mit, from  our  national  councils.  Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  estimation), 
my  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likely  to 
effect  the  measure,  than  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  a  cen- 
tral part  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  youths  of  fortune  and 
talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for  the  completion  of  their 
edncation,  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts  and  sciences, 
in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  govern- 
ment, and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by  as- 
sociating with  each  other  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years,  be 
enabled  to  free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  preju- 
dices and  habitual  jealousies  w;hioh  have  just  been  mentioned,  and 
which,  when  carried  to  excess,  are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude 
to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  of  mischievous  consequences  to  this 
country.    Under  these  impressions,  so  fully  dilated, 

Item.—-1  give  and  bequeath,  in  perpetuity,  the  fifty  shares  which  I 
hold  in  the  Potomac  company,  (under  the  aforesaid  acta  of  the  Legis- 
VOL.  V. — 16 
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lature  of  Virginia,)  towards  the  eQdownient  of  a  University,  to  be 
established  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  general  government,  if  that  government  should  incUne 
to  extend  a  festering,  hand  towards  it;  and,  until  such  seminary  is 
established,  and  the  fimds  arising  on  these  shares  shall  be  required  ibr 
its  support,  my  further  will  and  desire  is,  that  the  profit  accruing 
therefrom  shall,  whenever  the  dividends  are  made,  be  laid  out  in  pur- 
chasing stock  in  the  bank  of  Columbia,  or  some  other  bank,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  my  executors,  or  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for 
the  time  being  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  provided  that  honora- 
ble body  should  patronize  the  measure ;  and  the  dividends  proceeding 
from  the  purchase  of  such  stock  are  to  be  vested  in  more  stock,  and  so 
on,  until  a  sum  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  ob- 
tained; of  which  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  before  many  years 
pass  away,  even  if  no  aid  or  encouragement  is  given  by  the  legislative 
authority,  or  from  any  other  source.  , 

Item. — The  hundred  shares  which  I  hold  in  the  James  River  Com 
pany,  I  have  given  and  now  confirm  in  perpetuity,  to  and  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  in  the  County  of  Kockbridge  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Yirgini^. 

Item. — I  release,  exonerate,  and  discharge  the  estate  of  my  deceased 
brother,  Samuel  Washington,  from  the  payment  of  the  money  which  is 
due  to  me  for  the  land  I  sold  to  Philip  Pendleton,  (lying  in  the 
county  of  Berkeley,)  who  assigned  the  same  to  him,, the  said  Samuel, 
who  by  agreement  was  to  pay  me  therefor.  And  whereas,  by  some 
contract  (the  purport  of  which  was  never  communicated  to  me)  be- 
tween the  said  Samuel  and  his  son,  Thornton  Washington,  th«  latter 
became  possessed  of  the  aforesaid  land,  without  any  conveyance  having 
pa,ssed  from  me,  either  to  the  said  Pendleton,  the  said  Samuel,  or  the 
said  Thornton,  and  without  any  consideration  having  been  made,  by 
which  neglect  neither  the  legal  nor  equitable  title  has  been  alienated ; 
it  rests  therefore  with  me  to  declare  _  my  intentions  concerning  the 
premises ;  and  these  are,  to  give  and  beqjieath  the  said  land  to  whom- 
soever the  said  Thornton  Washington  (who  is  also  dead)  devised  the 
same,  or  to  his  heirs  for  ever,  if  he  died  intestate;  exonerating  the 
estate  of  the  said  Thornton,  equally  with  that  of  the  said  Samuel, 
from  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  which,  with  interest,  agreeably 
to  the  original  contract  with  the  said  Pendleton,  would  amount  to 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds.     And  whereas  two  other  sons  of  my 
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laid  deceased  brother  Sam/uel,  namely,  George  Slcptoe  Washington^ 
and  Lawrence  Augustine  Washington,  were,  by  the  decease  of  those  to 
whose  care  they  were  committed,  brought  under  my  protection,  and. 
in  consequence,  have  occasioned  advances  on  ray  part  for  their  edu- 
cation at  college  and  other  schools,  for  their  board,  clothing,  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  to  the  amount  of  near  five  thousand  dollars,  over 
and  above  the  sums  furnished  by  their  estate,  which  sum  it  may  be  in- 
convenient for  them  or  their  father's  estate  to  refund ;  I  do  for  these 
reasons  acquit  them  and  the  said  estate  from  the  payment  thereof,  my 
intention  being,  that  all  accounts  between  them  and  me,  and  their 
father's  estate  and  me,  shall  stand  balanced. 

Item. — The  balance  due  to  me  from  the  estate  of  Ba/rtholomein 
Da/ndridge,  deceased,  (my  wife's  brother.)  and  which  amounted  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  1795,  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds, 
(as  will  appear  by  an  account  rendered  by  his  deceased  son,  John 
Dandridge,  who  was  the  acting  executor  of  his  father's  will.)  I  release 
and  acquit  from  the  payment  thereof.  And  the  negroes,  then  thirty- 
three  in  number,  formerly  belonging  to  the  said  estate,  who  were 
taken  in  execution,  sold,  and  purchased  in  on  my  account,  in  the  year 
(filanh),  and  ever  since  have  remained  in  the  possession  and  to  the  use 
of  Mary,  widow  of  the  said  Bartholpmew  Dandridge,  with  their  in- 
crease, it  is  my  will  and  desire  shall  continue  and  be  in  her  possession, 
without  paying  hire,  or  making  compensation  for  the  same  for  the 
time  past,  or  to  come,  during  her  natural  life;  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  I  direct  that  all  of  them  who  are  forty  years  old  and  upwards 
shall  receive  their  freedom  ;  and  all  under  that  age,  and  above  sixteen, 
Bhall  serve  seven  years  and  no  longer ;  and  all  under  sixteen  years 
shall  serve  until  they  are  twenty-flve  years  of  age,  aiid  then  be  free; 
And,  to  avoid  disputes  respecting  the  ages  of  any  of  these  negroes, 
they  are  to  be  taken  into  the  court  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside, 
and  the  judgment  thereof'  in  this  relation,  shall  be  final  and  record 
thereof  made,  which  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  at  any  time  there- 
after if  disputes  should  arise  concerning  the  same.  And  I  further  di- 
rect, that  the  heirs  of  the  said  Ba/rtliolomew  Dandridge  shall  equally 
share  the  benefits  arising  from  the  services  of  the  said  negroes  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  this  devife,  upon  the  decease  of  their  mother. 

Item. — If  Charles  Carter,  who  intermarried  with  my  niece  Betty 
Lewis,  is  not  sufBciently  secured  in  the  title  to  the  lots  he  had  of  me 
in  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  it  is  my  will  and  desire,  that  my  execu- 
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tors  shall  make  such  conveyances  of  them  as  the  law  requires  to  rendei 
it  perfect. 

Item. — To  my  nephew,  William  Augiisiine  Washington,  and  his 
heirs,  (if  he  should  conceive  them  to  he  objects  worth  prosecuting,)  a 
lot  in  th?  town  of  Manchester,  (opposite  to  Richmond,)  No.  265, 
drawn  on  my  sole  account,  and  als©  the  tenth  of  one  or  two  hundred 
acre  lots,  and  two  or  three  half-acre  lots,  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  drawn  in  partnership  with  nine  others,  all  in  the  lottery  of 
the  deceased  William  Byrd,  are  given  ;  as  is  also  a  lot  which  I  pur- 
chased of  John  Hood,  conveyed  by  William  Willie  and  Samuel  Gor- 
don, trustees  of  the  said  John  Hood,  numbered  139,  in  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  County  of  Prince  GeorgCj  State  of  Virginia. 

Item. — To  my  nephew,  Bushrod  Washington^  I  give  and  bequeath 
all  the  papers  in  my  possession  which  relate  to  my  civU  and  military 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  country.  I  leave  to  him  also  such 
of  my  private  papers  as  are  worth  preserving ;  and  at  the  decease  of 
my  wife,  and  before,  if  she  is  not  inclined  to  retain  them,  I  give  and 
bequeath  my  library  of  books  and  pamphlets  of  every  kind. 

Item. — Having  sold  lands  ^hich  I  possessed  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  part  of  a  tract  held  in  equal  right  with  Oeorge  Clinton, 
late  governor  of  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  my  share  of 
land  and  interest  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  and  a  tract  of  land 
which  I  owned  in  the  County  of  Gloucester, — withholding  the  legal 
titles  thereto,  until  the  consideration  money  should  be  paid — and  hav- 
ing moreover  leased,  and  conditionally  sold  (as  will  appear  by  the  tenor 
of  the  said  leases)  all  my  lands  upon  the  Great  Kenhawa,  and  a  tract 
upon  Difficult  Run,  in  the  County  of  Loudoun,  it  is  my  will  and  direc- 
tion, that  whensoever  the  contracts  are  fully  and  respectively  complied 
ivith,  according  to  the  spirit,  true  intent,  and  meaning  thereof,  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaseis,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  that  then,  and  in-  that 
case,  conveyances  are  to  be  made,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  said 
contracts,  and  the  money  arising  therefrom,  when  paid,  to  be  vested  in 
bank  stock ;  the  dividends  whereof,  as  of  that  also  which  is  already 
vested  therein,  are  to  inure  to  my  said  wife  during  her  life ;  but  the 


*  As  General  Washington  never  had  any  children,  he  gave  the  larger  part  of 
his  property  to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  the  children  of  Mrs.  Washington's 
son  by  her  first  marriage.  The  principal  heir  was  Bushrod  Washington,  sou  of 
his  brother,  John  Augustine  Washington. 
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stock  itselfis  to  remain  and  be  subject  to  the  general  distribution 
hereafter  directed. 

Item. — To  the  Earl  of  Buchan  I  recommit  the  "  Box  made  of  the 
Oak  that  sheltered  the  great  Sir  WilUam  Wallace,  after  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,"  presented  to  me  by  his  Lordship,  in  terms  too  flattering  for 
rae  to  repeat,  with  a  request  "  to  pass  it,  on  the  event  of  my  decease, 
to  the  man  in  my  country,  who  should  appear  to  merit  it  best,  upon 
the  same  conditions  that  have  induced  him  to  send  it  to  me."  Whether 
easy  or  not  to  select  the  man,  who  might  comport  with  his  Lordship's 
opinion  in  this  respect,  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but,  conceiving  that  no 
disposition  of  this  valuable  curiosity  can  be  more  eligible  than  the  re- 
commitment of  it  to  liis  own  cabinet,  agreeably  to  the  original  design 
of  the  Goldsmiths' Company  of  Edinburgh,,  who  presented  it  to  him, 
and,  at  his  request,  consented  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  me,  I  do 
give  and  bequeath  the  sam^  to  his  Lordship ;  and,  in  case  of  his 
decease,  to  his  heir,  with  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  distinguished 
honor  of  presenting  it  to  me,  and  more  especially  for  the  favorable 
sentiments  with  which  he  accompanied  it. 

Item. — To  my  brother,  GAafles  Washington,  1  give  and -bequeath 
the  gold-headed  cane  left  me  by  Dr.  Franlclin  in  his  will.  I  add  noth- 
ing to  it  because  of  the  ample  provision  I  have  made  for  his  issue.  To 
the  acquaintances  and  friends  of  my  juvenile  years,  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington and  Robert  Washington,  of  Chotanck,  I  give  my  other  two  gold- 
headed  canes,  having  my  arms  engraved  on  them  ;  and  to  each,  as  they 
will  be  useful  where  they  live,  I  leave  one  of  the  spyglasses,  which 
constituted  part  of  my  equipage  during  the  late  war.  To  my  com- 
patriot in  arms  and  old  and  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Crailc,  I  give  my 
bureau  (or,  as  the  cabinot-makers  .call  it,  tambour  secretary)  and  the 
circular^chair,  an  appendage  of  my  study.  To  Dr.  David  Stenoa/rt  I 
give  my  large  shaving  and  dressing  table,  and  my  telescope.  To  the 
Reverend,  now  Bryan,  Lord  Fairfax,  I  give  a  Bible,  in  three  large 
folio  volumes,  with  notes,  presented  to  me  by  the  Eight  Reverend 
Thomas  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  To  General  de  Lafa/yette 
I  give  a  pair  of  finely-wrought  steel  pistols,  taken  from  the  enemy  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  To  my  sisters-in-law,  Hannah  Washington 
and  Mildred  Washington,  to  my  friends,  Eleanor  Stuart,  Hannah 
Washington,  of  Fairfield,  and  Elizabeth  Washington,  of  Hayfield,  I 
give  each  a  mourning  ring,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars.  These 
bequests  ai  3  not  made  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  them,  but  as  mementos 
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of  my  esteem  and  regard.  To  Tobias  Lewf  1  give  the  use  of  the  farm, 
which  he  now  holds  in  virtue  of  a  lease  from  me  to  him  and  his  de- 
ceased wife,  (for  and  during  their  natural  livfes.)  free  from  rent  during 
his  life, ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  as  is  here- 
inafter directed.  To  Sally  B.  Haynie,  (a  distant  relation  of  mine.)  I 
give  and  bequeath  three  hundred  dollars.  To  Sarah  Oreen,  daughter 
of  the  deceased  Thomas  Bishop,  and  to  Ann  Walker,  daughter  of  John 
Alton,  also  deceased,  I  give  each  one  hundted  dollars,  in  consideration 
of  the  attachment  of  their  fathers  to  me  ;  each  of  whom  having  lived 
nearly  forty  years  in  my  family.  To  each  of  my  nephews,  William, 
Aiigvstine.  Washington,  Oeorge  Lewis,  George  Steptoe  Washington, 
Bushrod  Washington,  and  Samuel  Washington,  I  give  one  of  the 
swords  or  couteaux,  of  which  I  may  die  possessed ;  and  they  are  to 
choose  in  the  order  they  are  named.  These  swords  are  accompanied 
with  an  injunction  not  to  unsheath  them  for  the  purpose  of  shedding 
blood,  except  it  be  for  self-defence  or  in  defence  of  their  country  and 
its  rights ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  to  keep  them  unsheathed,  and  prefer 
falling  with  them  in  their  hands  to  the  relinquishment  thereof. 

And  now,  having  gone  through  these  specific  devices,  with  ex- 
planations for  the  more  correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
design  of  them,  I  proceed  to  the  distribution  of  the  more  important 
part  of  my  estate,  in  manner  following ; 

First. — To  my  nephew,  Bushrod  Washington,  and  his  heirs, 
(partly  in  consideration  of  an  intimation  to  his  deceased  father,  while 
we  were  bachelors,  and  he  had  kindly  undertaken  to  superintend  my 
estate  during  my  military  services  in  the  former  war  between  Great 
Uritain  and  France,  that,  if  I  should  fall  therein.  Mount  Vernon,  then 
less  extensive  in  domain  than  at  present,  should  become  his  property,) 
I  give  and  bequeath  all  that  part  thereof,  which  is  comprehended 
within  the  following  limits,  viz.  Beginning  at  the  ford  of  Dogue  Run, 
near  my  Mill,  and  extending  along  the  road,  and  bounded  thereby,  as 
it  now  goes,  and  ever  has  gone,  since  my  recollection  of  it,  to  the  ford 
of  Little  Hunting  Oieek,  at  the  Gum  Sprinj,  until  it  comes  to  a  knoll 
•  opposite  to  an  old  road,  which  formerly  passed  through  the  lower  field 
of  Muddy-Hole  Farm ;  at  which,  on  the  north  side  of  the  said  road, 
are  three  red  or  Spanish  oaks,  marked  as  a  corner,  and  a  stone  placed ; 
Ihence  by  a  line  of  trees,  to  be  marked  rectangular,  to  the  back  line  or 
outer  boundary  of  the  tract  between  Thompson  Mason  and  myself ; 
thence  with  that  line  easterly  (now  double  ditching,  with  a  post-aod- 
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rail  fence  thereon)  to  the  run  of  Little  Hunting  Creek ;  thence  with 
that  run,  which  is  the  boundarj'  between  the  lands  of  the  late  Rvrni- 
phreyPeake  and  me,  to  the  tide  water  of  the  said  creek ;  thence  by 
that  water  to  Potomac  River ;  thence  with  the  river  to  the  mouth  of 
Dogue  Creek  ;  and  thence  with  the  said  Dogue  Creek  to  the  place  of 
beginning  at  the  aforesaid  ford ;  containing  upwards  of  four  thousand 
acres,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  together  with  the  mansion-house,  and 
all  other  buildings  and  improvements  thereon. 

Second. — In  consideration  of  the  consanguinity  between  them  and 
my  wife,  being  as  nearly  related  to  her  as  to  myself,  as  on  account  of 
the  affection  I  had  for,  and  the  obligation  I  was  under  to,  their  father 
when  living,  who  from  his  youth  had  attached  himself  to  my  person, 
and  followed  my  fortunes  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  late  Eevo- 
lution,  afterwards  devoting  his  time  to  the  superintendence  of  my  pri- 
vate concerns  for  many^ears,  whilst  my  public  employments  rendered 
it  impracticable  for  me  to  do  it  myself,  thereby  affording  me  essential 
services,  and  always  performing  them  in  a  manner  thfe  most  filial  and 
respectful ;  for  these  reasons,  I  say,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  George 
Fayette  Washmgton  and  Lawrence  Augustine  Washington,  and  their 
heirs,  my  estate  east  of  Little  Hunting  Greek,  lying  on  the  River 
Potomac,  including  the  farm  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  aci'es,  leased 
to  Tobias  Lear,  as  noticed  before,  and  containing  in  the  whole,  by 
deed,  two  tho^isand  and  twenty-seven  acres,  be  it  more  or  less ;  which 
said  estate  it  is  my  will  and  desire  should  be  equitably  and  advanta- 
geously divided  between  them,  according  to  quantity,  quality,  and 
other  circumstances,  when  the  youngest  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  by  three  judicious  and  disinterested  men ;  one  to 
be  chosen  by  each  of  the  brothers,  and  the  third  by  these  two.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  the  termination  of  my  wife's  interest  therein  should 
have  ceased,  the  profits  arising  therefrom  are  to  be  applied  for  their 
joint  uses  and  benefit. 

Thied. — ^Aiid  whereas  it  has  always  been  my  intention,  since  my 
expectation  of  having  issue  has  ceased,  to  consider  the  grandchildren 
of  my  wife  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  my  own  relations,  and  to  act  a 
friendly  part  by  them ;  more  especially  by  the  two  whom  we  have 
raised  from  their  earliest  infancy,  namely,  Eleanor  Parke  Gustis  and 
George  Washington  Parhe  Gustis;  and  whereas  the  former  of  these 
hath  lately  intermarried  with  Lawrence  Lewis,  a  son  of  my  deceased 
BJBter,  Betty  Leiois,  hy  which  the  iuducement  to  provide  fpr  them  both 
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hag  been  increased;  wherefore,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  Lwa- 
rence  Lewis,  and  Eleanor  Pa/rice  Lewis,  bis  wife,  and  their  heirs,  the 
residue  of  my  Mount  ^'^erc'in  estate,  not  already  derised  to  my  ne- 
phew, Bush/rod  Washington,  comprehended  witliin  the  following  de- 
scription, viz.  AH  the  land  north  of  the  roid  leading  from  the  ford  of 
Dogue  Run  to  the  Gum  Spring  as  described  in  the  devise  of  the  other 
part  of  the  tract  to  Bushrod  Washington,  until  it  comes  to  the  stone 
and  three  red  or  Spanish  oaks  on  the  knoll ;  thence  with  the  rectangu- 
lar line  to  the  back  line  (between  Mr.  Jfa«ora  and  me);  thence  with 
that  line  westerly  along  the  new  double  ditch  to  Dogue  Run,  by  the 
tumbling  dam  of  my  Mill;  thence  with  the  said  run  to  the  ford  afore- 
mentioned. To  which  I  add  all  the  land  I  pos.^iess  west  of  the  said 
Dogue  Run  and  Dogne  Creek,  bounded  easterly  and  southerly  thereby ; 
together  with  the  mill,  distillery,  and  all  other  houses  and  improve- 
ments on  the  premises,  making  together  abotit  two  thousand  acres,  be 
it  more  or  less. 

FoujiTH.^Actuated  by  the  principle  already  mentioned,  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  George  Washington  Parlce  Custis,  the  grandson  of  my 
wife,  and  my  ward,  and  to  his  heirs,  the  tract  I  hold  on  Pour  Mile 
Run,  in  the  Ticinitj'  of  Alexandria,  containing  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred acres,  more  or  less,  and  my  entire  square.  No.  21,  in  the  city  of 
Washington.    . 

Fifth.— All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate  real  and  personal, 
not  disposed  of  iji  manner  aforesaid,  in  whatsoever  consisting,  where- 
soever lying,  and  whensoever  found,  (a  schedule  of  which,  as  far  as  is 
recollected,  with  a  reasonable  estimate  of  its  value,  is  hereunto  an- 
nexed,) I  desire  may  be  sold  by  my  executors  at  such  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  on  such  credits,  (if  an  equal,  valid,  and  satisfactory  distri- 
bution of  the  specific  property  cannot  be  made  without.)  as  in  their 
judgment  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned; and  the  moneys  arising  therefrom  to  be  divided  into  twenty- 
three  equal  parts,  and  apphed  as  follows,  viz.  To  William  Augustine 
Washington,  EUedbeth  Spotswood,  Jane  Thornton,  and  the  heirs  of 
Ann  Ashton,  sons  and  daughters  of  my  deceased  brother,  Augustine 
Washington,  I  give  and  bequeath  four  parts ;  that  is,  one  part  to  each 
of  them.  To  Finding  Lewis,  George  Lewis,  Robert  Lewis,  Howell 
Lewis,  and  Betty  GarUr,  sons  and  daughters  of  my  deceased  sister, 
Betty  Lewis,  I  give  and  bequeath  five  other  parts ;  one  to  each  of  them. 
To    George  Steptoe^Washington,   Lamrence  Augustine    Washington 
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Jlarriot  Porto,  and  the  heirs  of  Thornton  Washington,  sons  and 
daughters  of  my  deceased  brother,  Samuel  Washington,  I  give  and 
bequeath  other  four  parts ;  one  to  each  of  them.  To  Oorhin  Wash- 
ington, and  the  heirs  of  Jane  Washington,  son  and  daughter  of  my 
deceased  brother,  John  Augustine  Washington,  I  give  and  bequeath 
two  parts ;  one  to  each  of  them.  To  Sam,uel  Washington,  Frances 
Ball,  and  Mildred  Hammond,  son  and  daughters  of  my  brother  Gha/rles 
Washington,  1  give  and  bequeath  three  parts ;  one  part  to  each  of 
them.  And  to  George  Fayette  Washington,  Charles  Augustine  Wash 
ington,  and  Maria  Washington,  sons  and  daughter  of  my  deceased 
nephew,  George  Augustine  Washington,  I  give  one  other  part;  that 
is,  to  each  a  third  of  that  part.  To  Elizabeth  Parhe  Law,  Martha 
Pa/rke  Peter,  and  Eleanor  Parlce  Lewis,  I  give  and  bequeath  three 
other  parts  ;  that  is,  a  part  to  each  of  them.  And  to  my  nephews, 
-Bushrod  Washington  and  Lawrence  Lewis,  and  to  my  ward,  the  grand- 
son of  my  wife,  I  give  and  bequeath  one  other  part ;  that  is  a  third 
tliereof  to  each  of  them.  And,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  any  of  the 
persons  whose  names  are  liere  enumerated  (uiilsnown  to  me)  sliould 
now  be  dead,  or  should  die  before  me,  that  in  either  of  these  cases,  the 
heir  of  such  deceased  person  shall,  notwithstanding,  derive  all  the  ben- 
efits of  the  bequest  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  or  she  was  actually 
iiving  at  the  time.  And,  by  way  of  advice,  I  recommend  it  to  my 
executors  not  to  be  precipitate  in  disposing  of  the  landed  property, 
(hci'ein  directed  to  be  sold,)  -f  from  temporary  causes  the  sale  thereof 
should  be  dull ;  experience  having  fully  evinced,  that  the  price  of  land, 
especially  above  the  falls  of  the  rivtjr  and  on  the  western  waters,  has 
been  progressively  rising,  and  cannot  be  long  checked  in  its  increasing 
value.  And  I  particularly  recommend  it  to  such  of  the  legatees  (under 
this  clause  of  my  will),  as  can  make  it  convenient,  to  take  each  a  share 
of  my  stock  in  the  Potomac  Company  in  preference  to  the  amount  of 
what  it  might  sellfor;  being  thoroughly  convinced  myself  that  no  uses 
to  which  the  money  can  be  applied,  will  be  so  productive  as  the  tolls 
arising  from  this  navigation  when  in  full  operation,  (and  thus,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  it  must '  be,  ere  long,)  and  more  especially  if  that  of 
the  Shenandoah  is  added  thereto. 

The  family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon  requiring  repairs,  and  being 

improperly  situated  besides,  I  desire  that  a  new  one  of  brick,  and  upon 

a  larger  scale,  may  be  built  at  the  foot  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 

Vineyard  Enclosure,  on  the  ground  which  is  marked  out ;  in  which 

VOL.  V. — 16* 
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my  remains,  with  those  of* my  deceased  relstiohs  ;:(now  in  the  old 
Vault),  and  such  others  of  my  family  as  may  choose-to  be  entombed 
there,  may  be  deposited.  And  it  is  my  express  desire,  that  my  corpse 
may  be  interred  in  a  private  manner,  wit))out  parade  or  funeral 
oration. 

Lastly,  I  constitute  and  appoint  my  deaiily  beloved  wife,  Martha 
VTnsMngton,  my  nephews,  William  Augustine  Washington,  Buf/hrod 
Washington,  Qeorge  Steptoe  Washington,  Sq^uel  Washington,  and 
Lawrence  Lewis,  and  my  ward,  George  Wct^hiv-gton  Parhe  GvstU 
(when  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twp^tyrone  years),  executrix 
and executorsof  this  my  will  and  testament; , in  the  construction  of 
which  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  no  prpfes.sional  character  has 
been  consulted,  or  has  had  any  agency  in  the  draft;  Sud  that,  although 
it  has  occupied  many.of.  my  leisure  hours  to  .digest,  and  to  throw  it 
into  its  present  form,  it  may,  notwithstanding,  appear  crude  and  in- 
correct; but,  having  endeavored  to  be  plain,  ^nd  explicit  ia  all  the 
devises,' even  at  the  expense  of  prolixity,  perhaps  -of  tautology,  I  hope 
and  trust  that  no  disputes  will  arise  concerning  them.  But  if,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  case  should  be  otherwise,  from  the  want  of 
legal  expressions,  or  the  usual  technical  terms,  or  because  too  much  or 
too  little  has  been  said  on  any  of  the  devises  to  be  consonant  with 
law,  niyjwill  and  direction  expressly  is,  that  alj  disputes  (if  unhappily 
any  should  arise)  shall  be  decided  by  three  itppartial  and:  intelligent 
men,:known  for  their  probity  and  good  under.standing,  two  td  bo 
chosen  by  the  disputants,  each  having  the  choice  of  one,  and  the  third 
by  those  two ;  which  three  men,  thus  chosen,  shall,  unfettered  by 
law  or  legal  constructions,  declare  their  sense  pf  the  testator's  inten- 
tion ;  and  Bueh  decision  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes*,  to  be  as  bind- 
ing on  the  parties  as  if  it  had  been  given  ill  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

■  Jfi  wttneas  of  al/  orai?  qf  each  of  the  things  ,%ereif>  contained,  I  have  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  ninth  day  of  Jvh^,_  in  the  yeair  one  thousarid  seven  hun- 
dred Mid  ninety,*  and  of  the  Independence  of  i^e  United  States  the  tmentif 
fourth.  , 

GfEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

*  It  appears  that  the  testator  omitted  the  word  "  nine."      ■'   ■  ■ 
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to  her  husband  on  the  cannonade,    ii. 
Adams,  Sanmel — 

as  moderator,  i. 

pr()poses  Mr.  Duch6  as  chaplain,        i. 

to  his  wife  about  Mr.  Duch6,  i. 

apprised  of  the  movement  of  troops,    i. 

irresolute  as  to  com mander-in-chie^  i. 

excepted  from  proffered  pardon,        i. 

on  the  united  command  of  Schuyler 
and  Gates,  ii, 

meets  Washington  at  Cambridge,     v. 
Adams,  Sir  Thomas,  i. 

AuET,  Mr. — 

minister  from  France,  v.  214 

presents  the  colors  of  France,  v.  235 

complaints  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  v.  250 

A6NEW,  Brigadier  General — 

in  the  expedition  against  Daubury,  iii.    47 

killed  at  Germantown,  iii.  265 

Albany,  panic  at  St.  Clair's  retreat,      iii.  110 
Alleit,  the  fightiu^r  parson,  iii.i65 


325 
473 


90 

90 

109 

180 
185 
253 
254 
266 


273 

260 


115 
172 

361 
865 
36  i 
391 
4U 
419 

264 
40 
293 
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Allen,  Ethan— 
at  the  h^ad  of  the  Green  Mountain 

Boys, 
volunteers  in  the  public  cause, 
described, 
commands  expedition  to  Ticonde- 

proceeds  to  Shoreham,  i. 

arrives  at  Shoreham,  i. 

addresses  his  men,  J. 

si^prises  Ticonderoga,  '"1 

expedition  against  St.  Johns,  '      -i. 

returns  to  Ticonderoga,  i, 

rivalry  with  Arnold,  ii. 

to  New  York  Congress,  ii. 

to  Trumbull,  ii 

designs  on  Canada,  ii- 

repairs  to  Congress,  ii 
repairs  to  New  York  convention,  ii. 

to  Trumbull  on, the  invasion,  of 

Canada,  ii 

sni>er8eded  by  Seth  "Warner,  ii. 

joins  a&  a  volunteer,  ii. 

to  fTrumbull,  ii. 

sent  to  reconnoitre,  ii- 

repor^t  to  Schuyler,  ii 

refcruiting,  ii. 
to'Montgomery  on  Canadian  volun- 


i.408 
i.  403 
i.  403 


404 

404 

405 

405 

40S 

4b7  ■ 

407 
83 
34 

-85^ 
84 
86 
86 


■60 

60 

61 

61 

«2 

«3 

€3 

106 

87T 

877 

878 


meets  M^ior  Brown,  ii 

deTcidcs  to  attack  Montreal,  ii. 

taken  prisoner,     .       -  ii. 

refception  by  General  Prescott,       ii. 
sent  to  England, ,  ii 

to'General  .Prespptt^  ii 

memory  of,   '■'  '  '■  ii 

treatment  qy  the  British,  ii 

eiichanged  foi  Colonel  Campbell^  iii. 
visits  Yalfey  Forge,    '       ■  iii. 

leaves  for  home,  iii. 

Allen,  Levi—  ' 

to  Washington  on  the  treatment 

of  Ethan  Aller,  ii.  105 

project  to  effect  his  release,  il.  106 

Allen,  "William,  il.  266 

Alton,  John,  Washington's  servant, 
■     taken  ill,  i.  172 

Ambuscade,  engagement  with  the 

Boston,  V.  ITl 

Amboy,  disaffection  of  people,  ii.  240 

American  Calonies — 
afibotion  for  the  mother  conntrr,    1.  299 
resolve  not  ta  purchase   Britisn 
fcbrics,  i.  803 

American  Army — 
bteieging  Boston,  its  nature,  i.  420 

disposition  of  its  folroeB,  1.  421 

distribution  of  before  Boston,        ii.     5 
eondltiuu  and  discipline,  Ii.     fi 

spirit  of  insubordination,  ii.   '7 

camp  described,  Ii.     7 

strict  discipline,  ii.    18 

'  scarcity  of  powder,  ii.   23 

oritical  condition,  ii.   24 

difficulty  of  filling  up,  ii.  100 

greatly  weakened;  ii.  t29 

lack  of  equipments,  ii.  129 

etreugth  iu  and  about  New  York,  11. 103 


retreat  from  before  Quebec,  ii.  201 

British  description  of,  ii.  372 

at  New  Brunswick,  il.  414 

Contrasted  with  the  British,  iii.    10 

marches  through  Philadelphia,  -  iii.  188 
described  by  a  Hessian,  iii.  25*2 

approach  of  winter,  iii  805 

destitution  of.  *iv.   8B 

pass  through  Philadelphia,  iv.  S]  6 

discontent  of,  iv.  875 

"memorial  to  Congress,  iv.  377 

anorfymons  address,  iv.  877 

other  anonymous  papers,  iv.  880 

meeting  of  officers,  iv.  881 

addressed  by  Washington,  iv.  881 

— resolutions  of  meeting,  iv.  884 

its  breaking  up  described,  iv.  404 

contrasted  with  the  British,  iv.  406 

American  Militia — 
fly  before  the  British,  ii.  83.1 

cowardice  of,  ii.  869 

signalize  themselves,  iii.,    8 

gp,! Ian t  exploits,  iii.'    7 

American  Prisotiers,  treatment  of,  iii  19,22 

American  seamen,  impressment  o^   v.  177 

Ames,  Fisher-^ 
op  the  firat  Congress,  v.   27 

debate  on  Jefferson's  report,  v.  1S7 

on    Washingtofi''s    farewell     ad- 
dress, ■  '    v.  246 

AsiESCiTHY,'  a  British  spy,  iii.    77 

Amherst,  Major  General — 
to  reduce  Louisburg,  I.  S4l 

embarks,   >  1.  243 

anives  at  the  bay  of  Gabarns,  1. 244 
landing  of  troops,  1.  244 

takes  Louisburg,  1.  245 

supersedes  General  Abercrombie,  i.  265 
to  advance  against  Ticonderoga  and 

Crown  Point,  -  i.  265 

embarks  for  Ticonderoga,  .    L.267 

repairs  the  works  at'/Piconderoga 

and  Crown  Point,  i.  263 

consequences  of  his  delay,  1. 268 

further  delay^s  1.  278 

again  in  the  field,  1.  280 

arrives  at  Montreal,  i.  2S0 

Amherbt,    Captain,    despatched    to 
England  with  news  of  the  capture 
'  of  jluuisburg,  i.  245 

An  DE  EBON,  EpbraliQ— 
.  plan  for  destro;^ing  British  ships,  ii.  ^9 
entertained  hy  Congress,  ii.  280 

to  the  Pl^esid&nt  of  Congress  on  his     ' 
.prfegi'eSs,         ;       '  '  ii.  281 

AntirA,  M^or — 
and  the  Misobianza,  Hi.  873 

aide-de-camp  to  Sirllehry Clinton, Iii.  460 
cori'ospondeuee  with  Arnold,  iv.  97 
sketch  of  his  life,'  iv.    99 

attempted  interview  with  Arnold  iv.  102 
goes  on  board  the  Vulture,  '     "" ' 

Interview  with  Arnold, 
remains  ashore  all  night, 
anxiety  to  escapej 
crosses  to  yerplajQok''s  Point, 
stopped  by  patroilihg  pkirty. 


iv.  104 
iv,  105 
iv.  106 
iv.  107 
iv.  109 
Iv.  108 


approaches  tho  Noutral  Ground,  Iv.  loa 
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•  parts  with  Smith,  iv. 

stopped  by  Paulding,  Iv. 

arrested  and  searched,  iv. 

taken  toNbrtli  Castle^  iv. 

sent  to  Arnold,  iv. 

brought  back,  ty. 

taken  to  Lower  Salem,  iv. 

to  "Washington,  ..  iv. 
amuses  himself  by  sketching,        iv. 


109 
110 
112 
113 
lU 
114 
115 
115 
116 
116 
12S 
liiS 

129 
181 
183 
13$ 

1S5 

:i85 
1st 

139 

141 
U2 
144 
145 
146 

.146 

■-146 

'.    63 
.294 

.:  71 

478 


propensity  for  .caricature  (note),  i  v. 
taken  to  the  Robinson  House,  iv. 
sent  to  West  Point  iv. 

conversation    with'  Major    Tall-     , 
madge,         ^  '      iv. 

his  fate  predicted,  iv. 

.  arrives  at  Tappan,  iv. 

frank  confessibn,  iv. 

condemned  as  a  spy,  iv. 

concecniflfe  Sir  Henry  Clinton,       iv. 

•  qualities  of,  iv. 
.execution  postponed,  iv. 

afifectjflg  appeal  to  ;"Washington,  iv. 
nature  of  his  mission,  iv. 

British  vievv  of  his  cose  (note),  iv. 
his  execution,  iv. 

,  burial,  iv. 

transferrel  to' TTestminster  Ab- 

bcy,  *"  iv, 

sympathy  in  behalf  of,  i  v. 

Angel,   Colonel,  in   the    fight   at 
Sprinsfield,  '  i 

Annapolis    beljore    the    revolution 
(note),  '  '  i. 

Anspachers  arrive  at  New  Toi*k,      iii. 

Arbutiinot,  Admiral- 
arrival  with  troops,  iii. 
convoys  expedition  to  South  Car- 
olina,                                            iii.  483 
enters  Charleston  harbor,           '    iv.    43 
passes  Fort  Moultrie,  '  iv.    45 

,  squadron  scattered  by  a  storm,      iv.  257 
encounters  the  French  fleet,,  iv.  263 

ABMSTnoNG,    Colonel     John,    com- 
mands expedition  against  Kittan- 

•  ning,  i.  221 
Ahmstrong,  M^or  General — 

to  check  the  British,  iii.  180 

,  at  Brandywine,  iii.  1S7 

.  on  Washington  (note),  Sii.  29-3 

posted  at  the  Schuylkill,  iii.  19S 

author  of  anonymous  papers,  iv.  387 

Abmstrong,  Captain — 
commands'at  verpltfnck's  Point,  iii.  459 
pursues  Colonel  Coates,  iv.  301 

fight  at  Quimby  Creel:,  iv.  301 

decoyed  into  an  ambush,  v.    76 

Abmstrong,  M^or,  attention  to  Mer- 
cer, - 
Aknot.i>,  Benedict — 
arrives  at  Castieton,'  " 
proposes  the  surprisal  of  Ticonde- 

roga  and  Crown  Point, 
aspires  to  the  command, 
serves  as  volunteer, 
■  desires  to  command  Ticonderoga, 
IS  disappointed  and  protests, 
commands  armed  schooner, 
surprises  St.  John's, 


ii.4S4 

i.  404^ 

i.404 
i.  404 
i.  41 15 
i.  406 
i.406 
i.407 
i.  407 


rivalry  with  Ethan  Allen, 
opinionof  Allen,  ■  ii. 
difficulties  with  Colonel  Ilinmari,  ii. 
and  the  committee  of  inquiry,  it 
indignation,  .•  H. 
sets  ofl*  for  Cambridge,  i  ii, 
commands  the  expedition  as  lieu- 
tenant coldncl,  ii. 
sets  out  for  Canada,  ii. 
to  Wfishington,  on  the  expedition,  ii. 
to  Washington,  on  his  progress,  ii. 
toils  of  the  expedition,  ii, 
obstacles  to  tho  expedition,  ii. 
perseverance,  '  iL 
embarks  on  the  Chaudiere,  ii. 
arrives  at  Pdint  Levi,  il. 
sudden  apparition, 
at  Point  Levi, 
crosses  to  Wolfe's  Cove, 
discovered  hy  a  boat  from  the  lAz- 


iL   m 


m 

87 
37 
33 


il.  90 
li.  96 
ii.  118 
ii  119 


aTd, 

on  the  Heights  of  Abraliam, 
obstacles  before  him, 
hold's  a  council  of  war, 
'  Remands  a  surrender,  . 
tetire-s  to  Point  aux- Trembles, 

^'oined  by  Montgomery, 
.  eads    his    division  -  against 

.  Eoque, 

wojindcd, 

assisted  back  to  camp, 

determination  andresources, 

gallant  resolve, 

promoted  to  brigadier  general, 
.keeps  up  the  blockade, 

difiujlilties,' 

iicflident,  '      ' 

obtains  leave  of  absence, 

at  lyipntreal, 

kffittir  at  ibe  Cedars, 

council  ofwar,        '  " 

exchange  of  prisoners, 

to  Commissioners  of  Congress, 
,  joins  Sullivan, 


St. 


.119 

ii.  120 
ii  120 

ir;  12'> 

ii.  121 
ii.  122 
ii.  129 

"  il.  148 
ii.  149 
ii.  151 
ii.  151 
ii.  151 
ii.  198 
ii,  198, 
ii.  198 
iL  199 
ii.  199 
ii,  212 
ii.  218 
ii.  214 
ii.  214 
ii.  215 
ii.  226 


commands  Ilotilla  at  Ticonderoga,  ii.  384 
at  Valcour  Island,  il.  386 

his  force,  ii.  386 

engages  the  British,  ii.  387 

escapes  the  enemy,  ii.  388 

overtaken,  brave  resistance,  ii.  389 

burns  his  vessels,  ii.  889 

arrives  at  Crown  Point,  ii,  389 

passed  over  by  Congress,  iii.    44 

to  Washington  on  his  non-promo- 
tion, Iii.    45 
reasons  for,  iii-   46 
hastens  to  Danbury^  iii.    47 
takes  post  at  Ridgeneld,  iii.   49 
throws  up  a  breastworl^  iii.    49 
narrow  escape,                                iii.   50 
presses  the  enemy  hdrd,  iii.   50 
made  major-general,    '  iii.   51 
presented  with  a  horae  by  Con- 
'  gres^                            -  iii.    53 
declines  the  command  of  the  Hud- 
son, iiL   67 
business  with  Congress,  iii.    63 
commands  Philttd&lphia,                iii.   72 
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volunteers  to  relieveFortSdmyler,  iii.  1^ 
iii.  171 
iii.  1T2 
iii.  172 
iii.  17S 


encourages  t>ansevoort, 
reinforced, 

to  Qates,  deterniination, 
success  of  his  stratagem, 
selects  a  camping  gi-onnt% 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy, 
impetuous  attack, 
quarrel  with  Gatcfl,    .     - 
indignant  letter  to  ,Gates,,    , 
tries  to  goad  Gates  on, 
rushes  to  the  fight, 
'  desperate  valor, 
storms  Burgoyne's  camp, 
wounded, 
to  take  command  ojf  Philadelphia,  Hi. 
unsettled  accounts,  iv. 

command  of  Philaflelphia,  iv. 

issnes  proclamation,  iv. 

Btyle  of  living,  iv-. 

disputes,  iv. 

^attachment  to  Miss  Shippen,  .  iv. 

projects  a  settlement  iaNew  York,  iv. 


iv. 


iv. 


charges  against, 

sets  out  for  Albany,  iv. 

address  to  the  /public,  iv. 

appeal  to  Congress,  '  Iv. 

exculp.itcd  by  Congress,  iv. 

TesignR  liis  command,  iv. 

'dissatisfiiciion  with  Congre^  iv. 

to  Washington  on  the  court-martial,  iv. 

marries  Miss  Shippen,  .  iv. 

application  for  a  guard,  iv. 

tried  by  court-martial,  iv. 

sentenced  to  be  Teprimanded,     .     iv. 

reprimanded  by  Washington, 

projects  an  expedition, 

and  the  Frencn  minister, 

applies  to  rejoin  the  army, 

seeks  the  command  of  West  Point,  iv. 

appointed  to  the  command  of  West 
Point,  iy. 

treason  of  iv. 

correspondence    with    Sir    Henry 
Clinton,  iv. 

desperate  state' of  affairs,  iv. 

takes  command  of  West  Point,       Iv. 

head-quarters  at  Bobinson  House,  iv. 

carries   on    secret  correspondence 
witc  Aindr^,.  *v. 

scheme  jf  treachery,  iv. 

attempted  intervii^j)^  -wlthAndrd,    iv. 

accompanies  Wfiishington,  iv. 

messi^e  to  Colonel  KoMuson,  iv. 

interview  with  Andre-  iv. 

^,.^e  bargain  comple^iedC  iv. 

returns  to  bead-quarters,  iv. 

arrival  of  Washingtori,  iv. 

iiears  of  Andre's  cap'tiire,  iv. 

flight,  iv, 

escapes  to  the  Vulture,  iv. 

gives  up  his  crew  as  prisoners  of 
war,  ,  iv. 

to  Washington  concerning  his  wife,  iv. 

certificate  in  behalf  of  Andre,  iv. 

■  to  Washington,  threatening  retalia- 
tion for  Andre,  iv. 

rewarded  by  the  British,  iv. 


iii,  214 
iii.  217 
iii.  219 
iii.  284 
iii.  238 
iii.  238 
iii.  239 
iii.  239 


address    to    the    inhabitants    of    . 
Am,eric^  ,       -  iv. 

{)rpcIamatiDn  to  the  American  army,iv. 
etter  from  his  mother  (note), 
,    subsequent  fortunes,  '^ 
commands  British  detachment, 
artives  in  the  Chesaj>eake,  iv. 

buccaneering  rav.nges,  '  iv. 

takes  post  at  Portsmouth,  iv. 

returns  to  New  York,  iv. 

commands  expedition  against  Ne^v 

London,  Iv. 

attacks  New  London,  iv. 

ravages  the  town,  Iv. 

Abhold,Mi».,  hears  of  Arnold's  ruin,  iv. 


iv. 


147 
147 
151 
151 
192- 
205 
206 


interview  with  Washington,  iv. 

ordered  to  leave  the  State,  iv. 

her  fortunes,  Iv^ 

Abgill,  Captain  Charles,  iv. 

AsQiLL,  Lady,  to  the  Count  d'e  Ver- 

Agenes,  .  iv. 

Assistance,  Writs  of,  i. 

Atlee,  Colonel,  retires  before  General  -^ 

.    Grant,  ii. 

forms  an  ambush  and  falls  back  on 
Lord  Stirling,  ii. 

taken  prisoner,  ii. 

Augusta  ship  of  war  "bumlBd,  iii. 


812 
313 
814 
121 

127 
150 
150 
865 


SOI 
805 
274 


B. 

Babcock,  Colonel,  to  Governor  Cooke, 

on  the  agitations  in  New  York,    ii.  832 

operations  of  the  enemy,  '   ii.  833 

Baohe's  Aurora,  v.  289 

Bairc,  Sir  James,  iii.  443 

Bakek,   Bemember,    Ethan  A11en''s 

lieutenant,  i.  403 

Baxcabbab,  Lord,  commands  light 

infantry,  iii.  287 

defends  the  intrenchments,  iii.  289 

^ALi^  Lieutenant  Colonel,  takes  hos- 
tile message  to  Gates,      '  iU.   84 
Babbotje,  Malor,  carries  tneas!agti  to 

Baron  de  Viomenil,  iv.  847 

Bard,  Dr.  Sam'l,  attends  Washington,  v.  20 
Babrab,  Count  de,  arrives  at  Boston,  iv.  275 
address  to  Mr.  Monroe,  v.  265 

Barren  Hill,  Lafayette  stationed  on,  iii.  875 
Barton,  Colonel,  captures  General 

Prescott,  iiL  113 

voted  a  sword  and  promoted,  iii.  113 

Bastille,  key  of,  v.  71 

Batt's  Hill,  occupied  by  General  Sul- 
livan, iii.  426 
action  at,-  iii.  426 
Baitm,*  Lieutenant,  commands  expe- 
dition against  Bennington,           iii.  161 
sets  out  ftom  camp,                          iii.  163 
slow  march,                                       iii.  163 
intrenches  himself^                           iii.  165 
defeated,  iii.  167 
Baylor,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  at  Old 

Tappan,  iii.  487 

surprised  by  Major  General  Grey,  IiL  437 

Baxter,  ColonoL  at  Fort  Washington,  ii.  895 

kiUed,  ii.  897 
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EnATj,.   General,  to  seonro  Pine's 

Bridge,  11. 8T2 

Beatjgen,  Capt.  de,  i.  18S 

BfDEL,  Colunel,  in  command  at  tho 

{Cedars,  ii.  212 

me'naced  by  Captain  Fbrster,  ii.  213 

repairs  to  Montreal  for  reinforce- 
ments, Ii.  212 
Bedford  Pass  neglected,  ii.  800 
Beefeteak  (The)  and  Tripe  Clnb,  i.    61 
Bellarni,  M.f  and  tjie  American  en-  _ 

voys,  ,  V.  270 

Belt  of  Wampum,  i.    78 

Bemis's  Heights  fortiaed,  .  iii.  209 

situation  of^  iti.  211 

Bennington,  expedition  against,         iii.  149 

sitiiation  of,  iii.  161 

Eeople  on  the  alert,  iii.  108 

attle  of,  iii  166 

second  battle,  iii.  16S 

spoils  of  victory,  iii.  168 

Benson,  Egbert,  commissioner  to 

.     New  Tfork,  iv.  892 

Berkshire  Committees  acquit  Schuy- 
ler, ii.  205 
Beknard,  Gov.  Sir  Francis,  calls  upon 
the  General  Court  to  rescind  their 
resolution,  i.  814 
Bbrthibr,  Marshal,                               iv.  2B1 
Bevillb,  General  de,  reconnoitres,    iv.  232 
Bienville,  Qeleron  de,   despatched 
,      -with  SOO'men  to  the  Ohio,  1.    47 
orders  the  English  traders  to  depart,  i.    48 
Biggin's  Bridge  secured  by  the  British,  iv.  48 
B^RD,  Colonel,  commands  attack  un 

Feekskill,  iii.    29 

retreat,  iii.   SO 

Bishop,  Washington's  servant,  i.  252 

Black  (The)  Hiintcr,  i.  149 

Black  rifle,  i.  149 

Black  Stock  Hill,  flghi  at,  iv.  182 

Blair,  John,  acting  governor,  i.  241 

judge  of  Supreme  Court,  v.    26 

Bland,  Colonel,  at  Br'andywine,        iii.  189 
Bland,    Eiohai'd,    delegate    to    the 

General  Congress,  i.  859 

Blockade  of  Boston,  a  play,  ii.  165 

Board  of  War  modified,  Hi.  801 

Boldon  (The)  Book,  i.     4 

Bompard,  Captain,  at  New  Tork,        v.  '.71 
Bonaparte  on  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington, V.  299 
BoNNSB,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  slain  at 

Monmouth  Court-house,  iii.  401 

Bordentown,  public  storehouses  burn- 
ed, iii.  364 
Boscaweh,  Admiral,  sails  for  Louis- 
burg,  1-  246 
receives  a  vote  of  praise  by  Parlia- 
ment,                                              i.    246 
BoSKiRE,    Lieutenant  Colonel,    sur- 
prises Elizabeth  town,                    iv.     6 
Boston  resists  payTnent  of  duties,         i.  801 
demand  for  British  goods  dimin- 
ished, 1.808 
riot  against  stamp  act,  i,  809 
.  proceedings  in  regard  to  stamp  act,  i.  310 
militia  demonstrations,  i.  315 


convention  held  ai,  815 

arrival  of  British  forces,  1, 815 

town  meeting  against  the  r^bt  of 

tho  king  to  send  troops,  I.  815 

refuses  to  quarter  the  trooju,  i.  816 

massacre,     '  1. 828 

arrival  of  tea,  i.  847 

destruction  of  tea,        '  i.  347 

passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,         1.-847 
rumored  cannonading  o^  i,  875 

like  a  place  besieged,  i.  883 

general  league    recommended  at 

town  meeting,  1.  851 

Port  Bill  carried  into  eflPect,  i.  851 

e^cftemoilt  in,  i.  S58 

condition  of,  i.  861 

town  meetings,  I.  861 

besieged,  i.  418 

ftrrival  of  British  troops,  i.  418 

feeling  against  the  British  in,  11.     6 

in  a  state  of  siege,  ii.    22 

question  of  bombardment,  ii.    75 

preparations  in  the  harbor,  '  ii.  183 

destitution  and  sickness,  ii.  166 

'  opening  of  bombardment,  ii.  192 

British  prepare  to  evacuate,  ii.  179 

hurried  preparations,  11. 180 

evacuation,  ii.  181 

occupied  by  the  Americans,  ii.  183 

after  the  siege,  ii.  184 

people  of,  project  expedition  i^ainst 
Penobscot,  iii.  471 

Boston  frigate  engagement  with  the 

Ambuscade,  v.  171 

Boston  massacre,  i.  828 

Boston  Port  Bill,  i.  347 

Boston  tea  party,  i.  847 

Botetourt,  Lord,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia,        ^  i.  821 
his  manneris,                                         i.  321 
his  promptness,                                   i.  821 
his  style  and  equipage,                       i.  322 
opening  of  the  session,                       .  i.  322 
dissolves  the  House  of  Burgesses,      i.  323 
conciliatory  conductj                           i.  32'J 
his  death,                                              i.  829 
Bottle^Hill,  Americans  encamped  at,  iii.      5 
alarm  post,                                         iii.  445 
BouDiNOT,  Elias,  to  Pres.  Wharton,  iiL.  804 
Bougainville,    De,    detached    to 

watch  Wolfe's  movements,'  i.  273 

arrives  too  l^te,  i.  277 

retires,  i.  277 

Bouquet,  Colonel,  stationed  at  Bays- 
town;  i.  251 
attaches  an  officer  and  men  to  In- 
dian scouting  parties,                     i.  255 
halt  at  Loyal  Hannan,'                        i.  259 
sends  out  a  reconnoitring  party,        i.  259 
BouRLAMARQUE  dismantles  Ticoude- 

roga  and  Crown  Point,  i.  268 

makes  a  stand  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  i.  268 
Bbaam,  Van.    (S,ee  Van  Braam.) 
Braddock,  Major  General  Edward, 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  co- 
lonial forces,  1. 188 
his  character,  1. 138 
anecdotes  o<;  1 138 
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Ui. 


lands  &t  HamptoDf  1. 

proceeds  to  Alexandria,  i. 

invitee  Wasi^ingto^  to  join  Us  staff,  i. 

liolds  a  council,  i. 

sets  out  from  Alexandria,  i. 

cbmincncfemen't'  of  troubles,  i, 

interview  with  Franklin,  i. 

sets  oflf  for  ■Will's  Creek,  i, 

arrives  at  Fort  Cumberland,  i. 

his  dis6ipline,  i. 

ireatmcnt  uf  Indians,  i. 

to  Governpr  Morris,  i, 

his  impatience  and  obstinacy,  ,i. 

arrival  of  convevirices,  i. 

[See  end  ofth^  Index.'] 

BfiADFORD,  "Wm.,  attorney  general,     v. 

death  of,  V. 

Beadstkret,  Li eutenanf Colonel,  si^- 
cures  a  Seminole,  i. 

expedition  :flgaihst  Fort  Frontcnac,  i. 
. ,  captures  the  fort,  i. 

'  Brandywine  (battle  of  the)  cannon- 

,^ding  commenced, 
'     conflicting  reports,  iii. 

,  -desperate  conflict,  iii. 

description  oT  the' retreat,  iii. 

Brandywine  Greet,  iii, 

Bhannan,  Colon'el,  joins  Marion,        iv. 
Braht,  Mohawk  ,8ttchem,  i. 

at  Niagara,'  iij. 

dejjredations  of,  iv. 

Breed's  Hill,  i, 

to  be  fortified,  i. 

fortified^  i. 

Tinder  the  enemy's  fire,  i. 

Breton  Club,  v. 

Breyuan,  Colonel,  to  the  relief  of 
Baum,"  '^,    ,  iii. 

arrives,  and  renews  tlie  battle,         iii. 

mortally  wounded,   ,  iii. 

Bbidpobt,  Lord,  death  of  Washington,  v. 
.  Bright  Lightning,  !. 

British  ministry,  eflbrts  to  suppress 

smuggling, ,  i. 

V  '-manufactures,  resolutions  not  to 
import, 

oflllcers,4beir  scornful  spirit, 

troops  at  Boston, 

attack  the  court,  ii. 

plan  of  operations,  ii. 

oflicers  and  their  amusements,  ii. 

move  against  Dorchester  Heights,   ii. 

postponed  by  a  storm,  ii. 

retire,  ii. 

jircparations  for  retreat  from  Bos- 
ton, ii, 

embarkation  from  Boston,  ii. 

designs  against  New  York,    ,  ii. 

plans  for  the  attack  on  Long  Island,  ii. 

crossing  from  Long  Island,  ii. 

land  atNew  York,  ii. 

repulse  Americans,  ii. 

land  at  Throg's  Neck,  Ii. 

ships  move  up  to  Bourdetfs  Ferry,  ii. 

cross  the  Hudson  above  Fort  Lee,   ii. 

view  of  affairs,  Ii. 

picket  surprised,  ii. 

urmy  contrasted  with  American,     iii. 


.140 
,142 
148 

345 
,161 
151 
.158 

153 
154 
156 
158 
159 
160 
162 

1S3 
229 


I     evacoate  the  Jerseys, 
inyasion  from  Canada, 
fleet  leaves  New  York, 
enters  the  Pelaware, 
sails  out  of  the  Capes, 
enters  the.  Chesapeake, 


i.  J 


/ 


ItL  80 
iii.  80 
iii.  119 
iiL  121 
iii.  121 
Iii.  ia5 


Bbodiiea,d,  Col.,  expedition  against 

,    the  Indian's,  111.457 

Bromfusld,  Major,  attack  ,oa  Fort 

Griswold,-,  ,  ,  Iv.  814 

Brooks,   Judge,  on    Washington's 

hilarity,  ^       '  iv.  43D 

Beooke,  General,   meets  Washing- 
ton at  Cambridge,  v.   40 
Bfooklyn,  defences  oft             .  ii.  293 
Brooks,  Lieutenant  General,  attacks 

Burcoyne's  camp,         '"  iii.  239 

.  joins  Prescott,  i.  424 

Brown,  Dr.,  attends  Washington,        t.  294 
Brovn-,  Lieutenant,  brings  flog  of 

truce,  IL  252 

recognition  of  Wasbington's^rank,   ii.  252 
BROVif, 'Major  John,  despatchedinto  - 

'  Canada,  '  ii.   41 

.  sent  to  reconnoitre,  ii.   M 

'projects  with  Allen  an  attack  on 

Montreal,  ii.    60 

and  Major  Livingston  take  Fort   . 

Ghamblee,  >,,  ii.   83 

drives  Colonel  Maclean  back,  ii.   S7 

successful  ftiint,  ii.  146 

Brown,  Colonel,  surprises  Tlconde- 

roga,  iii.  216 

tlu'eatens  Diamond  Island,  iii.  21d 

Brown,  Lieutenant    Colonel,  com- 
mands expedition  to  Augusta,      ir.   51 
Brudenell,  Mr.,  accompanies  Lady 

Ackland.  iii.  244 

BruD.swick  troops  hired  by  England,  li.  196 
Buford,  Colonel,  parsiied  by  Tarle- 

ton,  iv.  51 

rejects  TarleJiort's  .proposals,  iv.   58 

■    defeated  by  TMleton,  iv.    53 

Bankers  Hill  to befprtifled,  i.  423 

position  of,  , .  i-  426 

works  thrown  up,  i.  432 

advance  of  General  Pigot,  i.  433 

effect  of  the  American  fire,  '  i.  434 

advance  of  General  Howe,  i.  484 

British  checked,  i.  4^ 

second  attack,  __i.  485 

British  again  retreat,  i.  480 

spectators,    '  i.  43') 

third  attacki  i.  436 

Americans  drivesn  ftonj  the  breast- 
,     work  on  the  left,  i.  487 

British  advance  with  the  bayonet,  i.  487 
American  ammunition  exhausted,  i.  487 
deisperate  struggle,  i.  437 

American  retreat,  i.  438 

Btark,  Eeed,  and  Knowlton  -main- 
tain tbeir  ground,  i.  488 
Putnam    endeavors   to  rally  the 

troops,  L  489 

British  take  possession,  i.  438 

r(^sum6,  i.  4Si9 

relative  merits  of  the  Ameriqfm 

officers,  L  440 
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occupied  by  the  British, .  ii.     5 

Burgesses,  ( Va )  House  of,  convened,  i.    92 
vote  thanks  to  Washington  and  his 

officers,  i.  134 
grant  £20,000  for  the  public  service,  i.  131 

meeting  called,  i.  851 

Bullitt,  Captain,  bravo  condfict,  i  260 

promoted  to  Major,  i.  261 

BtruGoYNE,  General,  arrives  at  Boston,  i.  41S 

surprise,  i,  418 

cannonading  at  Bunker's  Hill,  i.  485 

described, ''  ii.     8 

'  history  of,  ii.     4 

accused  by  Junius,  Ii.     4 

"The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,"  ii.     4 

Walpole's  witticism,  ii.     4 
"  The  Heiress  "  praised  by  Walpole,  ii.     4 

correspondence  with  Lee,  ii.    25 
proposes  dn  interview  with  Lee,       ii.   25 

in  Canada,  •  ii.  224 

pursues  Sullivan,  ii.  226 

reported  arrival  at  Quebec,  iii     77 

plan>of  campaign,  iii.    86 

leaves  St.  Johns,  iii.    87 

■'  on  Lake  Ohamplain^  iii.    89 

a.rrives  at  Crown  Point,  iii.    91 

:  advancing,  iii.    93 

issues  proclamation,  iii.    94 

fortifies  Mount  Hope,  iii.  101 

pursues  the  flotilla,           '  iii.  105 

moves  towards  the  Hadson,  iii.  140 

reaches  Fort  Adne;  I   .  iii.  141 

'  feeling  towards  the  Indians,  Iii.  142 

murder  of  Miss  McCroa, '     ■     ^  ii  I.  143 

at  Fort  Edward,  iii.  145 

.  difficulties  atj  iii.  148 

opposite  Saratoga,  iii.  163 

■-  hears  of  Baum's  surrender,  iii.  168 

correspondence  with  Gates,  tii'.  176 

:  dubious  position,  iii.  205 

:  to  Lord  Germain  on  his  prospects,  iii.  206 

silent  preparations,  iii.  209 

moves  across  the  Hudson,  Iii.  210 

march  of  his  army,  iii.  210 

encamps  nekr  GateS)  iii.  212 

plan  of  battle,  iii.  ?,12 

attacked  by  Arnold,  iii.  214 

on  the  situation  of  the  ladies,  iii.  215 

critical  sitnaiiiob,'  '  iii.  216 

news  from  Clinton,    .  iii.  217 

sends  word  to  Clinton,  iii.  217 

harassefl  by  the  Americans,  iii.  2^9 

within  intrenchmenrs,  iii.  234 

movement  gainst  Gates,  iii-  235 

'  prepares  for  .battle,    ■  iii.  237 
retreats  to  his  camp,                      ,    iii.  289 

shifts  his  position,          ■'  iii.  241 

determines  on'retreat,  ■  iii.  242 

rtt  the  burial  of  General  Fraser,  iii.  243 

dismal  retreat,  -  ."        ''  iii.  243 

concerning  LadyAcklaudj  iii.  244 

reaches  Saratoga,  iii.  245 
deatraction  of  Schuyler's  praperty,  iii.  246 

calls  a  council  of  war,  ■  iii.  347 

fortifies  his  camp,  iii.  24T 

capitulates,                '  iii.  250 

ferms  of  capitulation,  iii.  250 

number  of  troops,  iii,  251 


meeting  with  Gatps,  ill.  252 

kind  reception  by  Scbuyler,  iii.  256 

question  of  embarkation,  Iii.  852 

BtTRKE,  Judge,  denounces  the  Cincin- 
nati, '  iv.  419 
BiTBKE,  Edmund,  on  the  employment 
of  men-of-war   as  custom-house 
officers,  i,  802 
onthe  state  of  affiiirs  in  America,  iii.     I 
Burr,  Aaron,  a  volunteer,                    ii.    53 
Montgompiry's  aide-de-camp,            ii.  144 
on  the  designs  of  the  British,            ii.  186 
on  a  reconnoitring  expedition,     ^  iii.  402 
BaETON,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  ordered 
to  advance,       (-            '  '  i.  1 76 
the  detachments  fall  back  upon  him 
in  confusion,           -                          i.  176 
Bush,  Crean,                                           i.  179 
Bctshnell's  subttiarine  battery,          ii.  847' 
BusKiKK,  Magor,'                                  iii.  475 
Butler,      Colonel,      accompanies 

Wayne,     ^  '  '  Iv.  197 

Butler,  General,  reinforce^  Greene,  iv.  243 
.  at  Guilford  Court  House;   '  iv.  245 

Buti/br,  Major  Gen'eral,  with  Gene- 
ral St.  Clair,  v.    97 
■  killed,                 .  V.    99 
Butleb,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  to  in- 

tel-cept  Colonel  Simcoo,  iv.  290 

Butlkr,  Colonel,  at  Oriskany,  iii.  153 

Butler,  Colonel  John,  commands 

expedition  against  Wyoming,      iii.  433 
at  Wintermoors  Fort,  iii.  433 

battle  of  Wyoming^  iii.  484 

Butler,  Colonel  Richard,  surprises  a 

party  of  Hessians,  iii.  44ft 

BuTLHB,  Colonel  Zebulon,  in  com- ' 

mand  of  Forty  Fort,  iii.  43? 

battle  of  Wyoming,  iii.  434' 

Butl-erb  of  Tryon  County,  ■  i.  443 

ButrlcRFiBLD,  Major,  surrenders  the 

Cedars,  ii.  212 

Brtat*t,  Lieutenant,  at  Throg'sNeck,  ii.  35T 
Btrd,  Colonel,  i.  243 

Byrd,  Mr.,  visits  the  garrison,  ii.  274 

Byeon,   Admiral,  arrives  at  New 

York,  ,  ,■  Iii.  441 

tries  to  entrap  D'Estaing,  iii.  441 


OAnwALADER,  Colouel  John,  cora- 

mandedetaehment  of  volunteers,  ii.  440 
stationed  at  Bristol,  ii.  410 

prevented  by' this  Jcia,  ii.  456. 

ailemma,  ii.  464 

marches  to  Burlington,  ii.  404 

to  Washington  advising  pursuit,      >  ii.  465 
sends  in  pursuit  of  Donop,  ii.  467 

at-Crosswicks,  ii.  471 

Cadwaladbb,  Lambert,         *  ii.  266 

at  Fort  Washington,,  ii.  861 

posted  in  the  outer  lines,'  ii.  395 

forced  to  retreat,  ii.  897 

Caldwell,  Reverend  James,   the  ■ 

"  rousing  gospel  preacher,"  iv.      6 

bis  church  burnt,  iv.     7 
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Iiis  return  home,  iv.    60 

in  the  fight  at  Springfield,  iv.    63 

Caldwell,  Mra.,  killed  by  the  British,  iv.  59 

popular  exciteBient,  iv,    61 

Gallreck,  Mr.,  taken  prisoner,  ii.  103 

to  Washington,  ii.  108 

Calveet,  Benedict  '   '  i.  342 

Cambridge,  assembling  of  patriots,        i.  375 

Camden,  battle  of,,  iv.   87 

flight  of  American  militiA,  iv.   88 

burnt  by  the  British,  iv.  297 

Campbell,  Colonel  William,  pursues 


iii. 
iii. 
iii. 

iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 


iv. 


Mtyor  Ferguson,  ■       ^  ^  iv. 

.  in  the  battle  of  Eiing^s  Mountain,    iv. 

at  Guilford  Court  House,  iv. 

at  Eutaw  Springs,  iv. 

charges  the  British,  iv, 

his  death,  iv. 

Campbell,  Coldnel,  orders  a  retreat,  ii. 
Campbell,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  to  at- 

tack  Fort  Montgomery, 
-  checked  by  the  Americans 
.killed,    . 

thrown  intojailj 

appeals  to  Washington, 

exchanged  for  Ethan  Allen, 

to  surprise  New  Tappan, 

sails  for  Geoi^ia,    - 

lands  his  troops, 

defeats  the  Americans, 

takes  Savannah, 

moderate  conduct, 

Jetached  against  Augusta, 
Caufbkll,  Lord,  wounded  at  Sulli- 
van's Island, 
C;amp8ell,  Major,  takes  Ethan  Allen 

prisoner, 
Campbell,  Major,  killed, 
Canada,  campaign  against, 

project  of  invasion,  n. 

defences  and  disposition,  ii. 

force  of  the  enemy  in,  iL 

expedition  against  projected,  iii. 

found  impracticable,  iii. 

suspended  by  Congress,  iii. 

Lafayette's  scheme  against,  iii. 

Washington's  opposition  to,  iii. 

abandoned,  iii. 

Cape  BretoQ  to  be  reduced,  i. 

Caramhb,  Lieutenant  Governor,  ap- 
prised of  Arnold's  designs,  ii. 
Caklktow,  Colonel  Guy,  commands 
the  grenadiers,    '  i. 

commands  tho  battery  at  the  Jsle 
of  Orleans,  i. 

persuades  Indians  to  war  against 
the  Americans, 

amount  of  forces; 

embarks  from  Montreal, 

attacked  by  Colonel  Warner, 

retreats  to  Montreal, 
,  flies  from  Montreal, 

escapes  in  disguise, 

arrives  at  Quebec, 

strength  offeree, 

treatment  of  Montgomery's   mes- 
sengers. 


ii. 

46 

ii. 

84 

ii. 

85 

ii. 

65 

ii. 

85 

ii. 

91 

ii. 

91 

ii. 

122 

ii. 

129 

reinforced,  il.  200 

makes  a  sortie,  il>  200 

Americans  retreat,  il.  201 

treatment  of  Americans,  iL  201 

plan  of  campaign,  11.  885 

armament  completed^  il.  3S6 

takes  posseEBion  of  Crown  Point,      ii,  390 
returns  to  Canada,  Ii.  391 

to  remain  in  Canada,  iii.   86 

arrives  at  New  York,  ■  iv.  868 

to  Washington  on  peace,  iv.  869 

to  Woshingtoa  on  negotiations  for 
■     peace,  iv.  871 

to  Washington,  on  peac&j  -  iv,  883 

-  preparation  to  evacuate  New  York,  iv.  391 
interview  with  Washington,  Iv.  393 

evacuates  New  Tork,  iv.  406 

Gableton,    Major,    captures    Forts 

Anno  and  Gfe6rge,  '  iv.  157 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  commissioner  ftom 

Great  Britain,  iii.  879 

state  of  Philadelphia,  iii.SSO 

to  George  Selwyn,  iii.  884 

Carnes,  Captain,  discovers  Champe's 

escape,  iv.  153    > 

Cabpenteb,  Captain,  joins  Lord  Stir- 
ling, il.S02 
Gabbington,  Lieutenant,  at  Quimly^s 

Creek,  ■  iv.802 

Cabboll,  of  Carrollton,  and  Miss  Cus- 

tiSi  -         '  V.  262 

Caswell,  General,  on  the  road  to 

Camden,  iv.   84 

at  the  battle  of  Camden,  iv.   87 

Cedars,  affair  at,  ii.  212 

Ohadd's  Ford,  iii.  187 

Chamuerlayke,  Mr.,  asks  Washing- 
ton to  dinner,  L  253 
Chau!pb,  John,^Bcheme  to  entrap  Ar- 
nold,                                               iv.  153 
pr43tended.deserMoa,'                      iv.  153 
enlists  in  Arnold^  corps,                  Iv.  155 
'  failure  of  his  plan,                           i  v.  155 
rewarded,                                        iVi.  165 
Ghamplain,  Lake,  engagement,           ii.  387 
killed  and  wounded,                           ii.  390 
Chapman,  Colonel,  i.  163 
Charleston  fortified,                               ii.  278 
joy  at  General  Lee's  wrlval,             ii.  273 
expedition  against,                            iii.  488 
defences  of,                                         Ivi   26 
reinforced,                                          iv.   45 
strength  of  garrison,                          iv.   45 
summoned  to  surrender,                  iv.   46 
British  batteries  opened  on,            Iv,   46 
capitulates,                                    ,  iv.   50 
loss  in  the  siege,                              iv.   50 
Charlestown,  arsenal  sacked,  i.  875 
burned,                                             i.  435 
alarm  daring  the  play,                       11. 165 
Charlestown  Neck,  to  be  seized  by 

the  Americans,  i.  422 

reconnoitred,  "  i.  423 

described,  •  1.  424 

Charlottesville,  Tarleton  enters,         iv.  288 

ChaStellitx,  Marquis  de,  arrives  at 

Newport,  iv.    69 
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description  of  Ida  visit,  iv. 

Teconnoissance,  iv. 

at  Mount  Vernon,  iv. 

anecdote  of  Mr.  Secretary  Nelson,  iv. 
CnATHA.M,  Lord,  on  the  opposition  of 
the  colonists  to  tlie  mutiny  act,     i. 

opinion  of  the  General  Congress,       i. 

vain  efforts  in  behalf  of  America^      i. 

conciliatory  bill,  i. 

Chatterton'sHill,  military  position,     ii. 

attaclc  of  the  British,  ii. 

killed  and  wounded,  -  ii. 

CiiEEfiEMAN,  Captain,  before  Quebec,  ii. 

death,  ji. 

Cherry  Valley,  atrocities  at,,  iil. 

Chesapeake,  expedition  t^ainst,  iii. 

Chestnut  Hiy,  British  encamped  on,-  iii. 
Chesterfield   Court  House,  j^  British. 

maraud,  ■>-        iv. 

Chestnut  Neck,  village  destroyed  by 

the  British,-  iiL 

Chew,  Benjamin,  mansion  of, 


Chew  B  House,  fortified  by  Muegrave,  iii. 
CiiEYNET,  Thomas,  iii. 

CiioiSEiTL,  Duke  de,  prediction,  i, 

CuoiST,  General  M.  de,  arrives  with 

troops,  "  iv.  824 

crosses  York  river,  iv.  880 

skirmish  with  Tarleton,  iv.  881 

Chouin,  M^or,  at  the  American  bead- 
quarters,  iii.  416 
€nRi8T0PHEB,  Washington's  servant,  v.  295 
CuuBGu,  Br.  Bei^amin,  treasonable 

letter,  ii.    69 

sentence,  '  ii.    69 

mitigation  of  sentence — death,        ii.    70 
Cincinnati,  Society  of,  formed,  iv.  392 

popular  jealousy  of,  iv.  419 

modification  of  its  constitution,       iv.  420 
Cincinnati,  Society  of  Massachusetts, 

address  to  Washington,  v.    43 

Claek,  Colonel,  joins  Marion,  iv.  182 

Clarke,  Colonel  iElijah,  on  the  re- 
treat, iv.  ITl 
Clermont,  exploit  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, iv.  188 
Cleveland,  Colonel,  in  the  battle  of 

■  King's  Mountain,  iv.  175 

0LIKTON,  Charles,  ii.  209 

Clinton,  George,  conferences   with 

Wasihiogton,  ii.  209 

-  .  descent  and  career,  ii.  209 

OD  the  alert  for  the  British,  ii.  246 

promptness  in  raising  levies,  ii.  247 

'  sagacious  measures,  ii.  263 

visits  Forl^  Constitution  and  Mont- 
^  gomery,  ii.  247 

arrival  ,of  reinforcement,  ii.  248 

to  Washington  on  the  patriotism  of 
,    the  country  people,  ii.  248 

precautions  against  British  ships,     ii.  257 
contemplates   descent  on   Long 

laland,  ii.  344 

on  military  exigc^ncies,  ii.  378 

stationed  m  the  Highlands,  ii.  879 

safety  of  the  Hudspn,  ii.  412 

affair  between  Generals  Lee  and 
Heath,  ii.  424 


226 
228 
281 

282 


290 
291 
157 
400 

405 
405 

406 
471 
209 


213 
284 

851 


commands  the  HigUand  Ibrts,  iil    04 

Eromoted,  iii.    64 

is  patriotism,  iii.    64 

to  Washington  on  his  defences,  iii.    65 

governor  of  New  York^  Iii.  122 

on  the  alert,  iii.  181 

at  Kiiigston,  Iii.  222 

hastens  to  the  Highlands,  iii.  £ 

prepares  for  an  attack,  iii. 

escape,  iii. 

measures  to  oppose  the  British,  iii 
intercepts  a  letter  from  Burgoyne 

to  Clinton,  iii, 

reaches  Kingston  too  late,  iii. 
wishes  to  strengthen  the  defences 

of  the  Hudson,  ill. 

finds  money  for  Hamilton,  iii. 

takes  the  field,  iv. 

tour  with  Washington,  iv. 
sammons  state   council  at  East 

Chester,  iv. 
at  Harlem,  Iv, 
enters  New  York,  iv. 
receives  Washineton  at  New  York,  iv. 
Clinton,  General  James,  ii. 
Clinton,  James,  at  the  Highlands,  ii. 
descent  and  career,  ii. 
appointed  to  command  Forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Constitution,  ii, 
the  conspiracy  in  New  York,  ji, 

fint  on  the  alert,  ii. 
a  command  of  Fort  Clinton,  iii. 
narrow  escape,  iii. 
joins  Sullivan,  Iii. 
in  command  of  the  Northern  de- 
partment, iv. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  arrives  at  Boston,  i. 

joins  Howe  at  Bunker's  Hill,  i. 

described,           •  ■  ii. 

arrives  at  New  York  harbor,  ii. 

interview  with  the  mayor,  ii. 

departure,  Ii. 

expedition  to  the  South,  ii. 

-  lands  at  Long  Island,  S.  C,  ii. 

constructs  batteries,  ii. 
attempts  to  cross  from  Long  I^nd^  ii. 

repulsed  in  another  attempt,  ii. 

arrival  at  New  York,  ii.  attz 

lands  on  Long  Island,  ii.  294 

at  Flatlands,  Ii.  293 

marches- from  Flatlands,  11.  299 

secures  the  Bedford  Pass,  ii.,800 

crosses  from  Long  Islandl  ii.  333 

advances  against  white  Plains,  ii.  869 

awaits  reinforcements,  iii.  222 

moves  up  the  Hudson,  iii.  228 

lands  at  Verplftnck''B  Point,  iii.  224 

plan  of  operations,  iii.  224 

crosses  to  Stony  Point;  iii.  225 

marches  round  the  Dunderberg,  iii.  225 

divides  his  force,  iii.  225 

meets  with  opposition,  Iii.  227 

letter  to  Burgoyne  intercepted,  iii.  282 

project  to  capture,  iii.  368 

plan  to  entrap  Lafayette,  iii.  376 

ordered  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  iii.  880 
informs  Washington  of  the  arrival 

of  commissioners,                   ~  iii.  881 


4.56 

158 
418 
456 
8 
157 
15T 
158 
273 
278 
273 
276 
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/  ©TacuateSiPhilaaelplila,  '       tilj888 

'  dilatory  movements,  iii-  389 

at  AUentown,  iii.  390 

'  'Changes  plan 'of  route,  r  iii.  890 

changes  the  line  of  nuireh,  iii.  392 

etacamps  near    Monmouth  Gotirt 

■  Hause,  iii-  392 
battle  of  Monmottth  Court  House,  iii.  397 
falls  baclt,  .  ■  iii.  899 
silent  retreat,                                     iii.  400 

-  aravcs  at  Sandy  Hook,.  iii.  403 
ilrrives^t  Newport,:   .  iii.  428 

'  retoras  to  New  York,  iii.  428 

>  sends  trooj>s  into  the  Jerseys  and ' 

Westchester  County,  iii.  486 

'  sets   on   foot  a  naval   expedition 

against  St  Lupla,.  ■.  iii*  442 

confiined  to  predatory  warfere,         iii.  45S 

'■  expedition  up  theHudson,  Iii.  460 

takes  Stonv-ToiSit,   -■-  j  Iii.  460 

■~  captures  JPort  Lafayette,  iii.  460 

■  retniais  to  New  T&rk,  iii.  4G1 
•  desolating  expedition  against  Con- 

.     nectifcut,        "  '    -  iSi.  461 

'.  capture  of  Stony  Point  by  Wayne,  iii.  469 

hastens  up  the  Hudson,  iii.  470 

'  fortifies  and  garrisons  Stony  Point,  iii.  470 

retui-^ns  to  Philipsbnrg,  <  ,  iii.  4jT0 

concentrateslxis  forces  at  N.  York,  iii.  479 

'expedition  to  South  Carolina,  iii. '488 

.damage  during  the  voyage,  iv,  ,?5 

at  Tybee, bjv,i ' r..)i  iv.  ^ ?5 

disembarks  at  St.  Jolin^s  Island,      ir.   26 

'  advance  to  Charleston,  iv.    26 

on  Charltffiton  Nedkj  1-v.  :^ 

■  reinforced,  iv.'  49 

;  fall  of  CharTeston,  iv.'  -60^ 

'  Bbnds  expeditions,  into  the  interior,  iv.   57 
^'garrisons  South  Carolina,  iv.    55 

i^ues  a  proplamatioji,     '  Iv.    54 

embarks  for  l^^vr  Yorhi'  ,  iv.    §5 

arrives  at  New  York,  iv.    61 

project  again.st  Rhode  Island^  iv.    73 

changes  his  plaio,  .  iY.    75 

correspondence  with  Arnold,  iv.,   97 

seleases  Arnold's  icrcw,  iv.  124 

td  Washington, claiming  the  release 
-ofAndrfi,  iv.lS3 

rejects    exchange  ,of  Arnold   for 

-  Andre,  iv.  137 

Sends  commission  telati  veto  Andre,  iv.  189 
dQ,taches  Arnold  tO  :^irgipia,  iv.  192 

proceedings  on. the  revolt  of  Penn- 
V     sylvanljj  JJn6,i    ,  ,  ■  Iv..  193 

on  the  destructioii  of  Cornwailis'' 

baggage,  iv,.225 

to  Cornwailis  for  troops,  iv.-  ?$4 

hears  of  the  Virginia  expedition,  iv..812 
promised  relief  to  OornwaUis,  '*  iv.  32S 
tardy  mpvemejits,  •    - , '  iv.  355 

refuses  'to  deliver  the  murderer  of^,  - 

Captain  Huddy,"  ■  ■      .    ,  iv..S04 

recalled  i^t  his  own. request,  iv.  868 

Closter  Dock,  landing  of  Bridsh,         ii.  4d4 

CLonSH,  Major,  killed,  iii.  488 

CoATBs, LleiLteaant  Oolojiel,at Monk''8 

Corner,  iv.  299 

-  decamps  ia  silence,  ,  _  Ir.  SDS 


"bbldistand,  ,^;^       '        '    ;iT.'808 

Gobbld  Hill,  fortified  by  Putnam,        it  107 
CocuRAN,  Major,  expedition  agidnst 

the  Ononaa'gas,' '    •     -  ill  4S6 

GOCHKA.NE,  Major,  march  from  iSflvan-  \ 

'     n6b, ,  ■      ■       iv.   44 

CoFEiN,  Major^  put  to  flight,  iv.  885 

Colb![7bn^.  Golodeli    watches    the 

etiemy,  '»  111:309 

GotDBN,  .Li^tttenant  Governor,  re- 
tires into  the  fort,  t.  810 
assailed  by  the  mob,  i-810 
btJfticd  ih  effigy^j        .          ■  i.  810 
Cole, -Colonel,                                     L  203 
OoLiii&B,  Admiral.  Sir  George,  tfon- 
'  -  Tbys  expedition  i  to  the  Ohesa- 
_    peakCf      ■'  ■  ■"■;-     .  ■      >    ■.  '       iii,  459 
expedition  up  the  Hudson,               iii.  460. 
'^nv'oys  expedition  against  Connec- 
ticut,- i      -.  .  '         '    ,                 IH.  462 
confers  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,      iii.  464 
arrives  at  the  PenobJtiot,  -               iit.  472 
relievejs  the  fort,-                             iii.  473 
Commi^ariat,  changes  in,.  -                ill.  127 
Commissioners,  arrive   Stom    Great 

Britaiov  iii.  879 

land  at  Philadelphia,  iii..  380 

letter  to  Congress,  -   .-=-  iii.  883 

unsuccessful  attem-p^^at  negotia- 
tion,     '       ■-r'-'  iii.  S83j 
embark  for  England,  iit.. 384 
Committee  of  Arrangement,  appoint- 
ed by  Congress,                              iii.  34T 
report  on  the  sufferings  of  the  army,  iii,  349 
Committee  of  Conference  with  Lord 

Howe,  ■  ^  il.  325 

.  conference,  ,        -  ii.  826 

Committee  of  Inquiry  visit  Arnold^    ii.   87 

theii:  instructions,  Ii.   iJ7 

Committee  of  Safety,  1,388 

'  suspect  a  design  on  the  m^azine 

qt  Concord,  i.  391 

urge  the  enlistment  of  troops,  i.  401' 

appoiat  Ar'nold  Colonel,  1.-404 

Conciliatory  btlls  sent  to  America,     ill.  363, 
efi-ectof,  iiL37l 

Concord,  military  gtores  collected  at,    4. 3S4i 
expedition  against,  1.  392 

alarm  of  the  people,  i.  398 

exertions  to  remove  .and  comieal 

the  stores,  i.  893 

advance  of  the  British,  i.,394 

take  possession  of  the  town,  -  I.  394 

,  destroy  the  stpros,  i.  844 

Brijt^sh  attacked,  j.  394 

British  .ret^^at  harassed    by   the     ■  ,■ 
Americans,  .    ivS95 

Con  federacy,  ratification  of  the, '        ly..  204 
Congress  (General),  rocommendcsd  by  '    .' 
the  Virginia  H6use  of  Bui^eases,   1.  SbO 
first  megtidg  fixed  upon,         .  i.  350 

nssemUed,  i  \  -  i.  8G3 

;  prayersi  i.  865 

Tumors  that  Boston  had  been  can- 

i](onaded,     .r ,        '  i.  365 

opening  spee6hes, '  i.  867 

declaration  of  colonial  rights,  1.  867 

resolutions,   '  L369 


INDEX. 


383 


Btatfl'papecs, . '   '^  n  Z 

'  "Jield  at  New  Tork, 

denounces  the  acts  of  Parliament, 

address  to  the  king  und  petition  to 
Farliameni^ 

its  discussion,  '- 

masterly  state  pupers,     . 

the  second  gener;^!, .    ^ 

petition  to  the  king  moved, 

federal  union  formed, 

council  of  twelve, 

exetrciffethefr  federated  powers, 
^retaliating  decree, 
rdeclare  Massachusetts  absolved  fi'om 


1.  8f>9 
i.369 
i.  S(t9 
i.  408 
i/403 
1.419 
1.409 
L409 
i.  409 


the  crown,   .     -,  i.  409 

adopt  the  army,  ^    i.  413 

elect  Washington  6ommandor-in- ' 
chief,  .;-  i.413 

other  military  appointments,  i.  414 

on  the  En^ish  generals,  ii,     2 

on' General  Howe^  11.     3 

accept  Ticondefo^  y  ii.    34 

determine  to  invade  Canada,  Ii,    89 

'  Gummittee  fi^oin^  eonf&r  with  Wash-  ; 
ington,  ,  ■  !!. 

order  formation  of  a  new  army,        ii. 

to  Schuyler  on  hiii  proposed  resigna- 
tion, .-  .  ii. 

order  Schuyler  to  Tryon  county,     ii. 

applaud  Sctmyler's  conduct,  ,  ii. 

divide  the  middle  and  southern  cola- 
nies  into  twd  departments,  ii. 

enlistment  act,  ii. 

esta'blish  a  wa|#  office,    -^-  il. 

deetare  the  United  States  A-eu  and 
-independent,  ii. 

adopt  the  D^laration  of  Independ- 
ence, ii. 

settle  dispute  between  Schuyler  and 

,   Gates,  il. 

fiction  on  Lofd  Howe's  overtures,    ii, 

appoint  k  committee  to  confer  with 
Lord  Howe,  ii. 

leave  the  question  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  New  York  to  Washing- 
ton's discrefcioni  ■      11. 

forbid  the  destruction  of  New  Tork,ii. 

reorganizes  the  army,  il. 

requests  Washington  to  obstruct 
the  Hudson,  ii. 

clothe  Washington  with  additional^ 
powers.  ii. 

Invests  Washington  yfiih  dictatorial 
powers,  ■  -     ii. 

refuse  to  comply  with  Lee'&xequest,  iii. 

retaliatory  measures.  Mi. 

declines  the  resignation  of  Schuyler,  iii. 

reprimands  Schuyler,  iii. 

make  Arnold  major-general,  iii. 

vote  Arnold  a  hi»rse,  -  iii. 

refuse  to  admit  Gates  to  the  floor,  ill. 

summon  Schuyler  and  St.  Clair,     iii. 

appoint  Gates  to,  the  command  of   . 
the  northern  department,  iii. 

proceedings  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine, .  iii. 

■■  anonymous  letter  to,  against  Wash- 
-  ington,  .  ill. 


refuse  to  treat  with  Great  Britain,  ill.  869 
recommend  the  pardoning  of  To- 
•    ries,  iii.  869 

ratifies  treaties  with  France,  iii  870 

rede[ttion  of  the  despatches  of  the 

British  eommissioners,  iii.  8S'2 

reply  trt  tliej^coOimissioTBerg,  iii.  883 

refuse  to  negotiate  with  Johnstone,  ill.  383 
approves  thii  sentence  of  Lee,  iii  409 

infitrms  Washington  of  the  arrival 

of  the  French  fleet,        .  iii.  415 

approve  of  d'Estaihg's  conduct,       iii.  430 

'  approve LafayettesCanadaschomc,j|[.  44J 

deterioration  of,  fjl,  449 

vote  a  gold  medal  to  Major  Henry 

Lee,  '  iii.  476 

financial  difficulties,  iv.     3 

charges  against  Arnold,  Iv.    1& 

or^er  court-martial  on  Arnold,  iv.  16 
Gonflrms  sentenc^Sgaibst  Arnold,  iv.  19 
jealousy  of  military  "power,  iy    33 

appoint  a  committee  to.^onfer  with 

WashingtonT      '    '--  iy.    33 

appoint  Gates  to  the  southern  de- 

■partment,^  iv.    G9 

accepts  Greene's  resignation,  iv.    76 

rewards  the  captors  of  Andre,  iv.  146 

order  a  court  of  inquiry 'into  the  * 

■Conduct  of  Gates,  ■  iv.  156 

new  system  for  the  organisation  ' 

■and  support  of  the  army,  iv.  159 

send 'Colonel  LAUrbhs  to  France^     iv.  198 
committee  to  meet  Pennsylvania 
,'.  -Insurgents,.  _  /  iv.  200 

appoints  heads  of  departments,        iv.  20S 
"  rejoicings  at  the  surrender  of  York- 
~-.  -town.  Iv.  856 

resolutions  concerning  Lafayette,  iv.  SCO 
murder  of  Captain  Huddy,  iv.  8iU 

proclamation  concerning  peace,       iv.  3S3 
resolution  concerning  the  service 
-   of  the  soldiers,  ;■  iv.  891 

threatened  by  mutineera,  iv.  893 

discharge  oT the  arfiiy,  iv.  402 

resignatiun  of  Washington,  iv.  41 J 

;  its  composition,     '      • '  v.    27 

reassembles,      ■.:■-■-,  v.    60 

assumption  of  State  debts  discussed,  v.  60 
adopted,  v.    63 

discords  in,  v.    65 

reassembles  at  Philadelphia,  v^  73 

-  impost  and  excise  bill,  y.    79 

assembling  of  the  second,  v.    93 

apportionment  bill,  v.  104 

iassembles  J>ecember,  1793,  v.  178 

does  justice  to  Washington,  v.  130 

bill  to  increase  naval  force,  v.  187 

Washington's  denunciation  of  secret 

societies,  v.  206 

response  to  Washington,  v.  233 

reply  to  Washington's  last  address,  v.  264 
authorizes  the  .i'Ulistment  of  a  pro- 
visional army,  v.  2ftl 
Congress  (Massachusetts)  at  Boston,  i.  3S3 
adjourn  to  Concord,  !.  383 
assume  supreme  authority,  i.  S8S 
remonstrate  with  Governor  Gage,  i.  888 
system  and  order                                 t.  833 
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oominate  general  vOiUcors,  1.  883 

Connoctlcut.  abets  the  opposition  of    , 

'  Massachusetts,  i.  862 

people  marofa  towards  Bostou,  1.  378 

sends  volunteers,  i.  401 

Legislature  of,  favor  the'Surprisal  of 

'  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  1.  403 
committee  appointed,  I  402 

]i[as9achu88tts  and  fihode.  Island  &t 


ont  armed  vessels, 
troops  desert,  li. 

reception  at  home,  ii. 

troops  described  by  Graydon,  ii. 

by  Washington,  ii: 

dingy  regimentals,  ii. 

their  composition,  ii. 

British  expedition  against,  iii. 

Connecticut   Farms,  sacked  by  the 

enemy,  Iv. 

Oonspitacy  in  New  Tort,  11. 

letter  relative  to,  (note,)  ii. 

its  ratoificatioDS,  ii. 

Constitation  of  the   United  States, 

formation  o^  iv. 

-opposition  to,  v. 

Continental   Army.    (Sec  American 

Army.)    ,■  , 
GONTfiBocBLTK,  Captain,  surprises  the 

fort,  i. 

Contributions   for   the    ContinQntal 

Army,  iv. 

Convention  of  Virginia,  at  Williams- 
burs,  i. 
at  Richmond,                                       i. 
for  considering  and   revising    the 
federal  system,                              iv. 
Co1?wat'S  Cabal,                                  iiL 
CONWAT,  GenerflU  appointed  l)rig^ 
dier  general,                                  iil. 
character  of,                                      iii. 
In  Washington's  camp,                     iii. 
gallant  conduct,                                 iii. 
I^retensions  o^                                   iii. 
joinsfootion  opposed  to  Washington,  iii. 
correspondence  with  Gates,             iii. 
attempts  at  explanatiou,                   iii. 
sends  in  his  resignation,                   iii. 
promoted,                                          Iii. 
to  Washington  on  his  letter,            iii. 
remains  at  Albany,                           iii. 
to  be  appointed  to  the  Canada  ex- 
pedition,                                     iii. 
LK&yette^s  opinion  of,                      iii. 
downfall  of,                                        Iii. 
resignation  accepted,                      iii. 
fails  to  get  reinstated,                       iil. 
duel  with  Cadwalader,  (note,)          iii. 
penitential  letter  to   Washington, 

(note,)  iii. 

subsequent  history,  (note,)  iii. 

Cook,  James,in  the  expedition  against 

Quebec,  i. 

sounds  the  river,  i. 

Copp's  Hill,  British  battery  on,  i. 

Corbie's  Tavern,  II. 

rendezvous  uf'conspirators,  IL 

CoENPLANTKR,  at  the  flCttt  «f  govem- 

meut,  V. 


ii.   69 
101 

102 


Gq;bnwallis,  Lord,  arrival  at  New 
-York,  Ii.  282 

lands  on  Long  Island,  ii.  295 

advances  against  Hand,.  fi.  295 

posts  for  the  night  at  Flat^ush,  !l  295 
leaves  Flatbush  with  the  rear-gnard,  ii.  801 
crosses  the  Hudson  above  Furt  Lee,  il.  4V)  t 
marches  against  Washington,  ii.  42i! 

at  the  Delaware,  ii.  42ii 

gives  up  the  pursuit,  il.  427 

at  New  York,  ii.  441 

resumes  command  in  the  Jerseys,  ii.  470 
approaches  the  American  forces,  il.  472 
enters  Trenton,  ii.  473 

repulsed  by  Washington.  Ii.  473 

alarm  at  the,  escape  of  Washington,  ii,  481 
pushes  forward  to  Princeton,  ii.  462 

arrives  at  Brunswick,  11.  482 

irksome  position,  ii.  485 

to  Washington,  concerning  Hessian 

prisoners,  iii. ,    2 

gains  Washington's  rear,  iil.  190 

advances  to  the  attack,  iil.  192 

inarches  intO' Philadelphia,  ,  iii.  203 

pursues  the  Americans,  111.  265 

ta^es  Fort  Mercer,  ,  Hi.  294 

sent  into  the  Jerseys,  iil.  436 

in  the  expedition  against  South  Car- 
,   Olina,  iii.  488 

completes    the    investment    of 

Charleston,  Iv.   50 

moves  against  Colonel, Buford,  tv.  51 
approves  of  Tarleton's  condnot,  iv.  54 
hean-quartcrs  at  Charleston,  Iv.    81 

at  Camden,^  iv.   86 

amount  of  force,  iv.    86 

sends  in  pursuit  of  Sumter,  Iv.   90 

vigorous  measures,  iv,  163 

takes  post  at  Charlotte,  Iv.  170 

returns  to  South  Carolina,  iv.  173 

takes  post  at  Winnsborough,  iv.  179 


plftn  for  invading  North  Carolina,   iv.  215 

pursues  Morgan,  * 

at  Ramsour's  Mills, 

destroys  his  bagirage, 

affair  at  McGowan's  Ford, 

encamped  at  Salem, 

amount  of  force, 

march  to  the  Dan, 

retrograde  movement, 

takes  post  at  Hillsborough, 

proclamation, 

encamps  near  Alamtfhce  Creek, 

attacks  the  Americans  at  Wetzeirs 


Mill, 

battle  of  Guilford  Court  House, 
retreats  to  Cross  Creek, 
number  of  troops, 
at  Guilford  Court  House, 
retreats  to  Wilmington, 
petplexities, 
sets  off  for  Virginia, 
arrives  at  Petersburg,, 
amount  of  force, 
renewed  hope, 

movement  against  Layette, 
reinforced, : 
pursues  La&yctte, 


iv.  22J 
iv.  224 
iv.  22.5 
iv.230 
iv.  233 
iv.  233 
iv.  2a4 
iv.  237 
iv.  238 
iv.  233 
iv.24l 

iv.  242 
iv.  245 
iv.260 
iv.  243 
iv.245 
iv.254 
iv.254 
iv.256 
Iv.  2T0 
iv.  270 
iv.27l 
iv.  286 
iv.  287 
IV.2S7 
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Tetropri'ade  mar&b,  '  Iv.  '290 

at  Williamsburg,  iv,  290 

sets^but  ftir  Portsmonth;  '  iv.  '291 

takee  post  at  Totkto^n,  iv.  317 

feeling  of  security,  iv.  817 

arrival  ofDe  Gtasse,  Iv.  821 

retreat  cut  oflf,  iv.  821 

to  GliDton  on  promised  relief  iv.  328 

draws  within  the  town,  ,  Iv. . 

to  Clinton,  critical  situation,  iv. 

plan  of  escape,  iv. 

proposes  a  capitutation,  iv. 

capitnlateSf  iv. 

■  ^ii,miliation,  iv. 

treatment  by  the  captors,  iv. 

sails  for' New  York  on  parole,  iv. 

Corresponding  Committees,  i. 

CoETLANDT,Van^SeeVanCortlandt.) 
Coryell's  Ferry,  Washington  at,  iii. 

Council  at  Alexandria,  K 

Council  of  Indians  at  Logstown,  i. 

Courtney,  Captain,  killed  in  action,   y. 
Cow  Boys,  iv. 

Cowperis,  situation  ofj         ,  iv. 

battle  of,  iv. 

killed  and  wounded,  .iv. 

spoils  taken,  iv. 

Cox,  Colonel",  dispute  with  General 
Herkimer,  iii. 

shot  down,  '  iii. 

€bagib,  Andrew,  (not«,)  ii. 

C^agie  House,  (note,)  ii. 

•uBAiK,  Dr.  Jain^s,  i. 

advises  Washington   to  retire  to 
Mount  Vernon,  I. 

a  visitor  at  Mount  Vernon,  i. 

accompanies  Washington,  i. 

at  Mount  Vernon,  i. 

appointed  to  the, Hospital  Depart- 
ment, ^  iii. 

to  Washington  on  hi3  secret  ene- 
mies, iiL 

application  to  Washington,  iv. 

accompanies  Washington,  iv, 

attends  Washington,'  v. 

Ceawpoed,  Hu^h,  brings  a  message 

from  the  Miami  tribes,  i. 

Creelts,  treaty  with,  v. 

Ceoghan,  George,  sent  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to'  treat  with  the  Indians,     i. 

appointed  comtais.sioner,        -  i. 

his  reverses,  i 

to  Governor  Morris,  i. 

enlists  Indians  and  hunters,  i. 

letter,  i. 

arrives  at  Braddock''s  camp  with 
Indians,  i. 

dangers  and  escapes,  i. 

Oroton  Eiver,  iv. 

Crown  Point,  preparations  against,       i. 

to  be,  rednced,  i. 

expedition  against,  i. 

fiurprised  by  Seth  Warner,  i, 

abandoned,  ii.  zoa 

abandoned  by  the  Americans,  ii.  890 

Obugeb,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  com- 
mandi  expedition  tu  the  district 
of  Ninety  Six-  -  iv.    51 
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335 

69 

819 
415 
4iJl 
294 

48 
G3 

49 

140 
140 
143 
149 
149 

158 
332 
273 
•402 
241 
200 
406 


commands  at  Ninety  Six,  Iv.  29T 

Ctrsiid,  John  Parke  his  estate,  i.  283 

f-usTis,  John   Parke,  Washington's 

conduct  towards,  i. 

character  and  edgcatioQ,     '  i. 

In  love,  i.' 

m  irriage,  i. 

death  of,  Iv. 

CusTia,  George  W.  P.,  accompanies, 

Mrs.  Washington,  v» 

CuSTiE),  Mrs.  Martha,  meeting;  with 

Washington,  i. 

pusTis,  Miss,  death  of,  i. 

CusTis,  Eleanor,    accompanies   Mrs. 

Washington,  v, 

accompanies  Washington,  v. 

described,  v. 

,  halcj;on  days,  anecdote,  v. 

marries  Lawrence  Lewis,   ■  v. 

CuYLER,  Tan  Yost*  "  iii. 

in  St  Leger's  camp,  ,  iii. 

Currency,,  derangement  of,  iv. 

depreciation  of,  iv. 

CtrsHiNG,  Mrs.,  to  her  husband,  i. 

CusHiNG,  Mr.,  i, 

CusHiNG,  William,  judge  •(  Supreme 

Court,  V. 

administers  thci   oath  of  office  to 

Washington,  v. 
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853 

14 
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841 

( 

14 
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261 
262 
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171 
173 
2 

31 
376 
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136 


Dagwoethy,  Captain,  i. 

Dallas,  Mr.,  interview  with  Genet,   v. 

Danbury,,  expedition  against,  iii. 

destroyed  by  the  British,  iii. 

Babkb;  Colonel,  with  General  St. 
Clair,  r. 

at  St.  Clair's  defeat,  v. 

DAETMOiTTn,  Lord,  to  General  Gage,    i. 

D'Apbrt,  attempts  to.  relievo  Fort 
Niagara,  i. 

is  defeated,  i. 

Davidson,  John,  Indian  Interpreter,   i. 

Davidson,  General,  at  McGowan's 
Ford,  iv, 

death  .of,  iv. 

Davie,  General,  and  Greene,  iv. 

Datie,  William  Richardson,  on  mia- 

'      sipn  to  France,  v. 

Davis,  Charles  Augustus,  on  Wert- 
muller's  portrait  of  WasbingtoO^ 
(Appendix,)  .  t. 

Davis,  Keverend  Samuel,  apprecia- 
tion of  Washington,  i. 

Payton,  Colonel  Elias,  takes  John- 
son Hall, '  ii. 
retires  before  Knyphausen,             iv. 
falls  in  with  General  Maxwell,         iv. 
fight  at  Springfield, ,                       iv, 

Deanr,  Mr.,  and  French  oflBcers,       iii. 

Di!anb,  Silas,  returns  to  America,       iii. 

D^.vKisoRN,  Captain,  captured  by 
General  Carleton,  ii. 

Dearbobn,  Mi^or,  receives  Lady 
Ackland,  IL 
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99 
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Da  Bakraa,  arriyal  at.  tiiio  Chesa 

.  peakc,    ,  V.  323 

noble  conduct,  iv-  824 

I>E  Beedt,  Dennis,  on  the  mission  pf 

Lord  Howe,  ,  ^  \l  251 

Jdi^BpRRE,  General,  '  iii  182 

resignation,  iii.  196 

Pebt  of  the  United  States,  v.    54 

Ub  Butsson,  aide-d^-camp.  to  De    , 

Kalb,  -  ■■  ^^     gg 

Dr  F^RM9i8,,fft  J^icpnderoga,  iii.   8§ 

Db  G-EA88E,'  Count  de,  bound  for  the  . 

.Ohesapeake,  Iv.  808 

arriifipsjn  jthe  Chesapeake,  iv.  818 

■  -ui^es   Larayette  to  attack   Tork- 

tiown,  iv.  322 

,  action  with  British  fleet,  iv.  32S 

junction  with  De  Barras,  iv.  323 

^eqeives  Washjrigton,  iv.  325 

"UTTiyal  of  AdiAiral  'Digby^  iv.  826 

consents  to  remain,  iv.  827 

depjirture,  '     ;  ,  .  iv.  868 

Be  i^EiSTER,  Lieutenant  Qeneralj  on 

Long  Island,-   .  ■  il- 29S 

reaches  Flatbush,  ii.  298 

cannonades  Colonel  Hand,  ii.  302 

.  ,  a(Jyance8  against  Whiteplains,  ii.  369 

treajEpient  of  LQr4  Stirling,  ii.  459 

iDp  ,Kalb;  Baron,  at  Philadelphia,,  -  ^  iii.  138 

appointed  major  general'      ""  iii.  27.6 

appointed  to  the  Canada  expedition,  iii.  324 

sent  to  reinforce  Lincoln,  iv.    SO 

advance  retarded,  iv.    83 

halts  at  Deep  River,  iv.   84 

applications  for  aid,  iv.    84 

meeting  with-  ^ates,  .  iv.    84 

at  the  battle  of  Camden,  iv.    87 

,    death  of,  iv.    89 

1)b  la.Croix,  M.,  complaints  against 

the  American  government,  v.  4^ 

Delancey,  Lieutenant  Governor,         i.  145; 
De  Lancey;  Oliver,   recruiting  on 

Lung  Island,  ii.  344 

Delancey,  Colonel,  loyalists,  iv.  273 

si^rprises  C<ilonel  Greene,  iv.  274 

Delaplace,  Captain,  surprised   by 

Ethan  .Alleni  i.  4a5 

.    sent  prisoner  to  Hartford,  .    i.  406 

I^elawares,  Sliawnees,  and  Mingoesin 

council  at  liOgstown,  1.    64 

De  Levi,  takes,  post  at  Oswegatchie,    i.  267 

.    j-allies  the  French  forces,  i.  278 

approaches  Quebec,  i.  273 

lands  at  Point-au:Tremble,  i.  273 

"Is  attacked  by  Murray,  i.  279 

ropujses  him,  ■  ■    ■_  i.  379 

;  '  vpens  trenches  before  Quebec,  i.  279 

retreat,     ,       .    ,  ,        ,  I  379 

'Democratic  Society,  formation  of,    .    v.  164 

Democratic    Societies,     Wasliington 

concerning,  v.  199 

Democrats^  party  formed,  v.    82 

Denison,   Colonel,  at  the  battle  of 

Wyoming,  iii.  484 

De  Eambey,  commands  the  garrison 

■at  Quebec,  1.  278 

D'IBbtainq,  Gounti  ariivat  with  French 
C  -   tpel,  ill.  415 


to -Washington  on  his  orriyal,  Iii.  416 

correspondence  with  Washington,  iii  416 
plan  of  operations,  iii.  417 

off  Point  Judith,  iii.  419 

opposite  Newp6rt,  iii.  420 

an-iyal  of  Lord  Howe's  fleet,  iii.  420 

stands  out  to  sea,    '  .   iil.  421 

manoeuvres  of.the  fleets,  iii.  421 

,    return  to  irewp6,rt,  ^  iii.  422 

to^^ulIivan  on  -bIb  intention  of  pro- 
-  '<^eding  to  Boston,  lit.  423 

protest  of  American  officers,  iii.  424 

pTM eeds  to  Boston.    "  iii.  424 

to  Congress,  explanatory  of  his  con- 

dnct,  iiL4S0 

considerate  letter  from  Washington,  iii.  4S« 
galls  for  the'  West  Indies,    .  iii.  442 

proclamation  to  ,t^e  Fiench  Cana- 
dians,* '  iii.  442 
arrival  on  the  coast  ^f  Georgia,  iii.  479 
urisuccessfVil  siege  of  Savannah,  iii.  481 
wounded,  '  iii.  4S2 
sail?  for  France,  -  iii.  483 
Destouciies,  Chevalier,  to  send  ships 

to  the  Chesapeakfe,  iv.  257 

,    encounters  the  British  fleet,..  •         iv,  263 
Deuxponts,  Count  dfe,  wounded,       iv.  848 
"I3e   vaodeeuil,  fortifies  himself  at         , 
-  ■  .Montr«il,'  L  280 

,    ttiir;eatened  by  General  Amherst,       i.  2S0 
■  ■  capitulates,  ■  ,  .  -  ^'  ^^i 

I^iCEL,  Dr.,  attends  Washington,  '  v.  813 

]|iKCKiNBON,  drafts  a  petluon  ^to,  the 
king  and  an  address'  to  th^  peo- 
ple of  Canada,  i.  869 
Dickinson,  General^  Philemon,  giU- 

lant  exploit  oi^  '  iii.     6 

to  watch  the  6nem'y,  ,  iii.  893 

atann  signals,  ^iii.  445 

Dickinson,  Major,  slain  at  Monmouth 

Court,  House,    -.  iii.  401 

DiESKAir,  Baron  de,  takes  post  at 

Crown  Point,  -  i.  201 

.  mortally  wounded,  1. 203 

DiGBY,  Admiral,  on  negotiations  for 

peace,  iv.  871 

DiGpEs;  Mr.,  i,  293 

DiNyriDDiE,  Governor,  i.  W 

calls-  upon  the  -governoiB  of  the 
x)ther  provinces  to  make  common 
.  cause  against  the  foe,  i.    93 

convenes  the  House  of  Burgesses,  '    '     92 
to  Washington,    about     Captain 
Mackay,  L 114 

.  orders  Washington  to  Will's  Creek,  i- 130 
liis  perplexities,  ■      .  i.  180 

refuses  to^ve  up  the  FrehcK  pris- 
oners, '  i.  133 
efforts  to  secure  Iridian  allies,  i.  14t 
convenes  the  Assembly,  • '  i.  192 
conduct  to  Washiogton,  i.  193 
unsatisfuctory  relations  with  Wash- 
ington, .  i.  220 
his  interference  with  Washington,  i.  S2S 
pique  against  Washington,  i.  229 
ungracious  reply  to  Washington,  [.  232 
prejudice  against  Washington,  L  23S; 
Gouduot  towards  Washington,  1.  23d 
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Mils  fbr  England, 

(ihariuiter, 
DismaT  Swamp," 
Dismal  Swamp  Oompanyj  » 
District  of  GaluHima' <ieded  to  the 

United  States,  .  ' 

Dobb's  Feri^,  British  alt,'       ' 


works  thrown  up, 
DoNOP,  Count,  at  Long  Island, 


ii.  87T 
iv.  75 
if.  29& 
ii.  8US 
ii.  883 
ii.  468 
ii.465 
ill  272 
iii.  272 
iii.  273 
iil.  4*0 
i.  423 

ii.  m 

ii.  172 
ii.  173 
Ji.  175 
ii.  174 


storms  the  redoubt, 

crosses  from  Long  Island, 
.  decoyed  by  Colonel'  Gtifiin,' 

precipitate  retreat, 

attacks  Fort  Mercer, ,  ■ 

repiflsed,  '      '' ' 

death  of,  , 

Donop's  Tagera'sarprisedi 
Dorchester  Heights,  to  be  fortiflefl, 

f)reparations  to  occupy, 
ettei-a  relative  to, 
foi'tiflcation  of, 
effect  on  the  British, 
cannonaded 'by  the  British, 
DitTrcouR,  Chevalier,  in  command  of 

Louisburg,  '  i.  24^ 

defence  and'  surrender,  i.  245 

Drummond's  Pond,  i.  295 

DtTAl^B,  Mr.,  controversy  with  Gates,  Iii.    &2 

DuciiE,  Mr. ,'  chaplain  to  the  General 

Congress,    '  -  i.  865 

officiates,  '  i.'365 

etfectofpi-ayer,  '  i,  366 

DucoxTDKAT,  Monsieur,  iii;    41 

DuEE,  William,  to  Schuyler,  iii.  124 

DuHAS,    Count    Mattl-ew,    accom-  , 

p'atiies  Washington,  iv.'llS 

.  Washington's  reception  by  the  peo- 
ple, iv.,118 
'■  on' the  French  camp,  iv.  280' 
to  Washington  with  pamphlet,         v.  26S 
DunbAk,  Colonel,  i.  165 
his  terror,  i.  186 
DuKDAS,  Colonel,  accompanies   Ar- 
nold,                                                iv.  192 
liopiniands  at  Gloucester.  Point,      iv.  328 
foraging,                         '                  iv.  381 
capitulation  of  Torktown,                iv.  352 
DUNLAP,  William,  portrait  of  Wash- 

i'ngton,  (appendixlV  i.  457 

pDNMOBE,  Earl,  of,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia,        ■  ^  -  i:  839 
Lowers  a^  New  York,  i.  339 
haughty  bearing,                        "•'       i.-S39 
■  friendly  relations  with  Washington,  i.  840 
'~  social  position,   '                                  i.  848 
dissolves  the  House,  of  Burgesses,      i.  349 
seizes  the    military  munitions  of 


i. 


Virginia, 

timely  concession, 

proclaims  martial  law, 

exercises  martial  law, ' 

to  Howe,  proposing  a  servile  war, 

Wasliington's  opinion  oi^ ,    ',  j 

ptjNMOEB,  Lady,' ball  in  honor  of, 
PtTPLESSis,  Captain  Mauduit,  at  Fort 

Mercer,  iii.  371 

attentions  to  Count  Donop,  iii.  278 


ii.  78 
ii.  ,110 
ii.  124 
ii.  1^ 
350 


Du  PoETAiL,  General,  urges  the  evac- 
.         nation  of  Charleston,  iv.   49 

'      reconnoitres,  iv.  282 

Durham,  Bishop  of,  Tils'^  state    and'      » 
I        splendor,  1.     2 

DuBKEE,  Captain,  joins  Putnam,  1. 402 


East  India  Company,  affpcted  by  thfi 
I  tax  on  tea,     ■       •     -     ,  ,1. 346 

ships  large  quantities  to  the  colonies,  i.  346 
ships  sent  back  unlaflen,  -  i.  847 

EA58TOM,  Jauies,  in    the    expedition 
j    -     against  Tioond^rpga,^  i.  404 

I  EASTpN,  Colonel,  at  Ti'oonderoga,  ii.  ■  88 
I  Eaton,  General,  reinforces  Greene,  iv..243 
I      at  Guilford  Court  House,  iv.  245 

Eden,  William,  ■  commissioner  from 

Great  Britain-,-  ■■    -       iii.  879 

disposition  towards  America,  iii.  880 

Edmonson,  Captain,  .in  command  of 
'      -Fort  Pitt  '      '  i.  831 

Elizabethtowb-  lavingston^s  account 

of,.  ii.  240 

surprised  by  '"^e  British,     ■'  iv.     6 

Elizabethtown  i^oint, , descent  of  Brit- - 

isl^  ,1  ...V:    -i       .  .     iv.   hi 

BmoT,    Lieutin\nt    jGoverUor,   oh 

commission  i^  ocer'ning  Andr6,    iv.  189 
Ellswokth,  in  thA>i»is(Jion  to  France,  v.  287 
Ejberbon,,  K<?v,,  'N\  '.i^i  »m,  description- 
- '    of  American  CbVp '  "  W.     7 

,  on  the  labors  of  tut-anny,  ii.    17 

discipline  in  camp,  ii.    1^ 

England  prepares  ^foi_u.  ili^  ary  opera- 
tions in  America,"  '  '  '  \.\ZV 
plan  of  campaign,  i.  137 
-detains  .vessels  bounJ  #*i  Trance,     v.  170 
,  impressment  of  Ameiici.^  ^^^amen,  v.  177! 
'  her  infatuation,                                    i./3S9 
restrictive  policy,      ~;  ,      "      ■           i.  299* 
English  claims  to  the  Ohio  Vj^Ky,        l.,  44 
English  otecers  and  Indian  faqa.iws,      i.  15?" 
luxurious  babits,  <  -                            1. 164 
their  baggage  and  camp  equipaj:o,     1.  163 
■  bravery,                                                1.  \1T 
Ehos,  Colonel,  leaves  Arnold  withhia 

command,  ,     ^  -     'i.    85 

Erbkine,   General  Sil*  William,' on 

Long  Island,  ■  •    .  ii  395 

urges  a  night  attack,  ix,4-Xi 

in  -  the    expedition    against  Dan 

.  bury,      '         ■■  ■  iii.   4* 

drives  back  thfe'Americansi  >  iii.    5v 

Eutaw  Springs,  battle  of,,  iv.  83.'^ 

Evans,  Rev.  Mr.,  anecdote' off-  iv.  83tf 

Everett,    Edward,  Washington   on 

Diorchester  Heights,  •-     "  ii.  174 

t)wrNO,   Colonel,  passage  of  British 

ships  up  the  Hudson,  ii,  348 

E"vvi>i^Oi  General,  prevented  by  the  ice.  ii.  466 

Eybe,   lieutenant  Colonel,  at  New 

■  London,        i  "        iv.  313 

^mortally  wounded.       r  iv.  31* 
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Fairfax,  Bryan,  foxhunting,  .  i.  817 

to  Washington,  advising  a  petition,,  i.  855 
to  Washington,  on  thq  resfuutions,  L  8S6 
to  Washington,  in  reply,  '       i.  859 

effect  qf  the  battle  oflLexington,  i.  899 
visits  Washington,  iii.  353 

to  Washington  oniijs  courtesy,       iii.  354 
_  cabsequent  history,  (note, )  iii.  354 

Faiefax,  Colonel,  to  Washington,       i.  216 
Fairfax,  George  William,  fox  hunt- 
- ,-  ing,  i.  291 

depArts  for  England,     .  1.  878 

injSngland,  iv-418 

'  (note.)  .iv.  442 

Fairfax,'  Thomas,  Lord,  his  character 
'■     and  history,   ,        ,  i. ,  80 

bis  style  of  livings ;        ,  ,  i.   41 

organizes  a  troop  of  horso,  i.  195 

'  calls  out  the  miutia  to  dolend  Win- 
chester, i.  195 
menaced  by  Indians,                           1.  213 
decides  to  remain,                               i.  214 
occupations,  fox  hunting,                    i.  291 
:  hunting,                                                i.  817 
,  his  last  qays,                                      iv.  419 
Fairfax,  William,                                 !.    24 

his  counsels  to  Washington,  i.  116  | 

Fairfield  destroyed  by  the  British,  iii.  463 
Fair  Haven  ravaged  by  the  British,  iii.  428 
If^AiBLiE,  Major,  anecdote,  -iv,  439 

Falls  of  Montmorency,  i.  271  | 

Falmouth  destroyed  by  the  British,  it  71 
Fimeuil  Hall,  British  troops  quartered,  ' 

in.  i,  817 

^meetin^^t,-!  <  .  i.  361 

Fauohbt,  Mr.,  succeeds  Genet,  v,  189 

.intercepted  despatch, ,    ,,,  v.  221 

>  exonerates  Bandolph^     -'  v.  224 

Faulkner,  Captain,  wiUi  Geneial  St. 

Clair,  V.    97  | 

FAtJQTTiER,  Francis,  appointefl  tt)suc- 
'     ceed  Dinwiddle,  i.  241  ] 

FATTQurEK,  Lieutenant  Gpyernor,  dis- 
,     solves  the  assembly,  i.  806 

Federalist,  The,  v.     5 

Federalists  spring  up,  v.    82 

Fellows,  General,  opposite  Saratoga  I 

■     Ford,  iii.  242 

opens  fire  on  ,the  British,  Ui.  246  i 

Felton,  Professor,  correction  of  error, 

(note^  ii.  .  11  ' 

Fenno's  Gazette,,  Adams'"  papers,  ,  v.  91 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Adam,  secretary' to  , 

coihmissioners  tiom  Great  Brit-  I 

ain,  iii.  879 

Perquson,  M^or  Patrick,  commands 

expedition  to  Little  Egg  Harbor,  iii.  48S 
massacres  American  infantry,  iii.  489 
march  froni  Savannah,  iv.    44 

described,  iv.    47 

.  on  violence  to  women,  iv.   46 

detached  to  North  Carolina,  iv.  168 

takes  post  at  Gilbertown,  iv.  171 

Issues  an  address,  iv.  178 

retreats,  iv.  178 


-  takes  post  on  King's  Mountain,       ly.  175 
,  defeated,  Iv.  176 

Febmois,  Brigadier  General, ,  accom- 
panies Gates,  .  ill    87 
Feeseh',  Count,  to  hnrry  on  the  . 

French  troops,  \y.  324 

Fire-ships,  sent  to  destroy    Wolfe's 

fleet,  .  .4. 269 

FiBHBURN,  Benjamin,  nomination,  ot  ,y,',  21 

Washington's  reasons  for,  v.   22 

Fishing  in  Virginia,  L.292 

Fishing  Creek,  defeat  of  Sumter,         Iv.    91 

FtTZGEBALD,  Colonel,  ftt|  Princeton,    it  473 

FiTZHUGH,  Colonel,       '  "L 132 

Flagg,  Major,  killed,  iv.  274 

Fleuky,  Louis,  iii.  188 

presented  with  a  horse  byCongpress,  iii.  195 

Col.,  atFortMifain,  iii.  285 

promoted,  ,^.^.^  ^  iii.  287 

inspector,  '   y\'  iii.  858 

'  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,      HL  467 

Fontainebleau,  treaty  jOt  i.  825 

^9rbes,  Brigadier  General'  to  redtice 

Fort  Duquesne,  1.  241 

-  detained  M  Philadelphia,  i.  251 
^respect  for  Washii^;ton,;  '                 1,  258 

FoEBES,  Gilbert,  conspirator,  ii,  230 

paid  for  arms,  11.  231 

Foreign  officers,  applicants  for  admis- 
:  sion  to  the  patriot  army,  Iii.   40 

embarrassments  about,  iii.   41 

Foeebt,  Captain,  ii.  451 

Foestbe,  Captain,  besieges  ttie  Ce- 
dars, ii.  212 
captures  the  post,               ,  Ii.  212 
Fort  Anne  captured,         _    .               iv  157 
Fort    Cbaml^lee     taken  by  M^ors 

Browii  and  Livingston,  "ii,   83 

Fort  Clinton,  its  strength,  iii.  j223 

.Attack  of  yie  British,  ill.  227 

captured,  iii.  228 

Fort  Constitution,  ii.  217 

its  garrison,  Ii.  217,  828 

commanded  by  West  Point,  il.  881 

evacuated,  iii.  230 

Fort  Cumberland,       '  i.  128 

Fort  Defiance,  iii.  103 

erected  by  Wayne,  v.  207 

Fort  Duquesne,  its  sit^    ,  i.   70 

completed,   .  '  i.  117 

Washington  advises  a  rapid  attack,   L  164 

report  of  scouts,  i.  170 

,to  be  reduced,  i.  242 

abandoned  by  the  French,  i.  268 

name  changed  to  Fort  Pitt,  1.  263 

Fort  Edwafd,  i.  200 

Fort  Frontenac  captured,  i.  250 

FQi't  George  captured  by  Carletoh,     iv.  157 

Fort  George  at  Coram  taken,  iv.  183 

Fort  Griswold  taken  by  the  British,  iv.  314 

Fort  Independence,  ii.  218 

abandoned;  \[,  377 

evacuated  by  the  America^Si  iii-  230 

evacuated  by  the  British,  iii.  256 

Fort  Johnson,       "  ii.  272 

Fort  Lafayette,  cannonaded,  iii.  460 

capitulates,  iii  46O 

Fort  Lee.  u  sfii 
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menaced.  ii.  878 

prppurations  to  abftndon,  H.  403 

'   retreat  ft-om,  ii.  4iJ0 

Fort  Loadoun,  i.  224 

Fort  Mercer*  iii.  259 

carrison  of,  lli.  270 

Washington  on  importi^nce  of,  iii.  270 

attacked  by  Count  Donop,  iii.  272 

garrison  Increased,  Hi.  285 

taken  by  Cornwallis,  iii.  294 

Fort  Mifflin,  Iii.  259 

garrison  of,  iii.  270 

repulses  naYarattack,  iii.  2^ 

garrison  increased,  iii.  285 

attacked  by  Howc^  iii.  285 

evacuated,  iii.  287 

Port  Sffdntgomery,      '  il.  217 

its  garrison,                            '  ii.  21T 

the  chevaux-de-frise,  iii.  328 

stormed  by  the  British,  ii!.  228 

Fort  Moultrie  surrendered,  iv.    50 

Fort  Motte,  taken  by  Marion  and 

'      Lee,  iv.  297 

Fort  Necessity,  i.  114, 120 

capitulation  of,  i.  122 

Fort  Niagara,  besieged,  '    i.  262 

surrenders,  i.  267 

Fort  Ninety  Six,  siege,  of,  iv.  297 

^ortPitt,  i.  268 

blockaded  by  Indians,  i.  298,  331 

Fort  Schuyler,  invested  by  Colonel 

St  Leger,  iii.  149 

its  strength  and  garrison,  iii.  ISO 

■  summoned  to  surrender,  iii.  150 
news  of  relief,  '"  iii.  151 
expedition  against  the  Onondagas,  iii.  456 

Fort  Stanwix,  invested  by  Colonej 

St  Le^er, 
Fort  "Washington, 

chovaux-de-friso  sunk  near  by, 
.  strongly  garrisoned, 
cannonade  at, 
menaced, 
,  question  of  evacuating, 
summoned  to  surrender, 
amonnt  of  garrison, 
'  3ritish  attack, 
sutrendered, 

number  of  prisoners,  (note,) 
Fort  "Watson,  taken  by  Xee  and  Ma- 
rion, 

Fort   "William  Henry,  attacked  by 

Montcalm,  i.  236 

.  captured  and  (destroyed,  i.  286 
Forty  Fort,  Colonel  ZebuJon  Butler 

in  command  of,  iii.  433 
Fox,  opinion  of  George  Johnstone,    iii.  880 

Fox-bunting  in  Virginia,  i.  88, 290 

FoY,   Captain,  secretary  to  Earl  of 

Dunmore,  1.  840 
France,    treaty   with    the    United 

States,  iii.  368 

'ratified  by  Confess.  iii,  370 

'  rejoicing  in  United  States,  iii.  370 

declares  war  against  Fnglaad,  v.  144 

■  scarcity' in,  v.  176 
violates    treaty  with   the    United- 
States,  V.243 


ill 

149 

ii 

818 

ii 

282 

ii 

860 

ii 

866 

ii 

87T 

ii 

878 

ii 

394 

ii 

895 

ii 

896 

ii. 

399 

ii. 

401 
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indignities  towards  America,  v.  26fl 

threatened  war  with,  v.  271 

Francis,  Colonel,  iii.  104 

,  in  8t  Clair's  retreat,  Hi.  108 

.i'ails,  iii.  109 

Fbankliit,    Benjamin,    arrives   at 

FredericktowQ,  i.  152 

,  opinion  of  Braddock  and  the  expe- 
dition, 1. 153 
departs  for  Lancaster,  i.  ISi 
seiids  conveyances  to  Braddock,  i.  183 
observation'  on-  Braddock's  defeat,  i.  189 
in  Loudon,  as  American  agent,  i.  304 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  i.  813 
on  committee  to  conferwith  Wash- 
ington, it  74 
on  committee  to  confer  with"  Lord 

Howe,  -    '    '  ii.  325 

acquaintance  with  Howe,  ii.  325 

to  Howe,  referring  to  past  acquaint- 
ance, '  ii.  825 
.  and  Lord  Howe,  anecdote,  ii,  82T 
exertions  for  aid  from  France,         iv.  861 
anecdote,                                         ir.  45ft 
Fbaber,  General,  in    the  Invasion 

from  Canada,  iii.    87 

at  Three  Mile  Point,  iii.   94 

in  Ticonderoga,  iii.  lo5 

pursues  the  Americans,  iii.  105 

overtakes  and    attacks  St  Clair's 

rear-guard,  iil_  ]08 

in  thoattacik  oh  Gates,  Jii.  285 

commands  the  advance,  iii.  387 

shot  down,  iii.  289 

dying  request,  ill,  241 

death,  '  ui.  241 

burial  of,'  iii.  243 

Fkazer,  General,  at  Three  Rivers,     ii.  224 

captures  General  Thompson,  ii.  225 

Fbazibb,  John,  an  Indian  trader,         i.   51 

at  Turtle  Creek, .  i.   69 

-.atVenanlgoi'-  '    '  i.   74 

"Washington  with,  i.    SS 

Fraunceb,  Samuel,  steward  of  th« 

Presidential  household,  v.    16 

Freemasons'  Tavern,    "Washington's 

head-quarters,  iii.     5 

French  claim  the  Ohio  "Valley,  i.    44 

prepare  for  hostilities,  '  i.    58 

launch  an  armed  vessel  on  Lake 

Erie,  i.    58 

iniiaence  with  Indians  increasing,  i.  66 
deserter.-=,  i.   70 

Creek.  i.    77 

surprised  by  "Washington,"  i.  106 

relax  their  vigilance,  i.  128 

bravado,    —  i.  168, 169 

attack  Braddock's  advance  guard,  i,  177 
defeat  Braddock,  i.  176 

force  .engaged,  i.  ISS 

attack  General  Jtihnsou's  camp,  i.  203 
menace  Forts  Ontario  and  Oswego,  i.  229 
fire  their  camp  and  retreat,  i.  247 

defeated  by  regulars  and  Indians,     i.  267 
_  during  the  wai*,  i.  801 

fleet,  arrival  of,  iii.  415 

fiff  Sandy  Hook,  iii.  416 

off  Point  Judith.  iii.  419 
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return  to  Newport,: '        \  , ,  iii.  422 

.   scattered  by  a  stortn,  iii.  423 

arhve  at  Bnode  Island,  iv.    69 

]   sail  from  Newport,'  iy.,261 

oflTcers,  tbeir  cam]^,  .  iv.  280 

Tuception  of  Washington,  iv.  280 

^  trriops  cross  to  Stonj^  Point,    ,         iv.  811 

move  toward  Virginia,  i^v.  ^11 

pass  through  Philadelphia,  iv.  816 

I'GVolntion,  '       "  ,v*  85 

j)'k£neau,  Philip,  ^dits  the  National    . 

Gazette,  ,     v.  106 

,  and  Hamilton,  V.  125 

FbeStei^  M.,  arrives  witli   George 

T^ashington  Lafayette,  ,   v.  229 

■  departs  from  New  York,  v.  264 

Fbotuingham,  Kichard,  jr.,  history  of 

the  siege  of  Boston,  (note,)  i.  441 

Fey,  Colonel,  makes  a  treaty  with  the, 

Delawares,  Bbawnees,  antJ  Mln- 

gOes,  on  behalf  of  Virginia,  1.  ,64 

Fky,  Colonel  Josluia,  i.  94 

.  death  of,  i.  ll-S 


Gabbousei,  Count,. in.  tl^o  expedition 
'      to  Fort  Montgomery,  iii.  2'26' 

his  death,  iii,  229 

Gadsden,  Colonel,  commands  Fort 

Johnson,  ii.  2^2 

Gadsden,  Lieutenant  Governor,  in 

Charleston,  iv.    46 

Gagb,  General  Thomas,  i.  173 

crosses  the  Monongahela  with  the 

advance,  i.  173 

wounded,  i.  173 

to  take  command  of  tlK?  siege  of 
Fort  Niagara,  i.  266 

.  .mtUtary  commander  of  Massachu- 
'      sbtts,  1. 852 

history  of,  ,        i.  852 

erroneous  opinion  of  AmericanES        i.  350 
issues  a  proclamation,  i.  853 

1  perplexities,  i.  861 

at  a  loss  how  to  act,       .     j.,  i..86l 

^ on  the  feeling  in  Berkshire  County,  i.  862 
on  the  General  Congress,.    ,  i.  362 

military  measures,  i.  874 

orders  all  munitions  of  war  to  Bos- 
ton, i.  375 
fortifies  Boston  Neck,  i.  375 
to  Dartmouth,  ,  i,  375 
issiies  writs  for  a  general  election,  i.  882 
countermands  the  writs;  T.  8B2 
enters  into  e^cplanations  with  the 

Assembly,  i.  888 

critical  situation,  1.  3S8 

resolves  to  destroy  the  ms^azine  at 

Concord,  i.  390 

-  astonishment,  i.'897 

.  issues  a  proclamation,  i.  419 

astonishment  at  the  fortifications 

on  Breed's  Hill,  i.  427 

.  determines  to  carry  the  works,  i.  428 

calls  a  cou  -il  of  war  i.  428 


.  correspondence  <  with  ■Washington 

, .   _  pn  treatment'^of  prisoners,  ii.   26 

.  jconnection  with  th.c   burning  of 

'     i;almouth,-  il.   7? 

'sail^  for  England,  iL  78 

to  ^ord  Dartmpu|;l]„ .  , , ;  iL   73 

Gall,  Brigadier.  jG^ien^ri^i  commands 

,    reaoubts,    *'    '\'     .  ,  iii.  236 

Gamdieb,  Admiral,  commands  the 

British  fieet,  iii.  429 

Gamble,  Captain,  iii.    20 

GansKvooet,    Colonel. .  commands 

Fort  Schuyler,   '  iii,  150 

sends  for  succor,  ,  iu,  157 

Garth,  Brigadier  General,  expedition 

against  Connecticut,  iii., 462 

Gates,  Horatio,  '  ,  i.  155 

-before  Fort  Duquesno,  i.  ITS 

at  Mount  Vernon,  i,  885 

.]birJfli,  i.8S5 

ed'ucatioii,,  i.  385 

.serves  under  Cornwallis,  i,  385 

captain  of  an  independent  company 

of  New  York,  i.  385 

in  Braddock^s  campaign,  .  LSBS 

with  General  Monckton  in  the  West 

Indies,  7  . 

at  the  capture  of  Martinico, 
despatched  to  London, 
promotion,)       '   .  ,^     , 
sells  out  on  half-paj[, 
emigrates  to  Virginia, 
purchases  an  estate, 
app&arance  and'manners, 
receives  the  news  .of  Lexington, 
appointed  adjutant  general, 
arrival  in  caqap, 
services," 

■  estrangement  from  Washington, 
sent  to  Congress  with  Canadian 

despatches, 
promoted, 

appointed  to  the  command  in  Can- 
ada, ,    .  ii.,228 
question  of  combiand  with  Schuy* 

ler,  ii.360 

arrives  at  Crown  Point,    '  ii.  261 

at  Ticonderosa,  ii.  2^2 

question  of  command  settled,  ii.  268 

strcingtheris  his  works,  ii.  390 

in  New  Jersey  with  reinforcements,  ii.  431 
joins  Washington,  ii.  440 

declines  to  co-operate  with  Wash- 
ington, ii,  444 
criticism  of  Washington,  ii.  445 
question  of  command,  iii.  55 
to  Mr.  Lovell  on  the  command,  iii.  56 
petula]qt  letter,  to  "Washington,  iii.  53 
to  Mr.  Lovell,  chaining  Washington 

with  sectional  par^alities,  iii.   59 

sets  out  for  Philadelphia,  iii.    60 

before  Congress,  iii.    62 

ordered  to  withdraw,  ill.    63 

commands  at  Ticonderoga,  iii.    31 

disappointment,  iii.   82 

tendered  the  office  of  a4iutaJit  gen- 
eral, iil^  85 


1.385 
i.'335 

i.385 
i.385 


i.8S6 
i.386 
i.  400 

1.415 
ii.  15 
ji.  16 
ii.   16 
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ooramUtee  appointed  to  Confer  with 

hipa, ,     .  iii. 

to,'comniai^d  at  Ticonderogo,  iii. 

arrives  at  Albany,  iii. 

oa'the  alert  for  a  command^  iii. 

m^od  for  command. of  Northern 

Department,        ,  iii, 

appointed  by  Cong:fe88,  iii. 

to  >VaBh1ngtOQ,'iD  high  spirits, 
conducti.ty.S£huyler^ 
cqirespondcncis  \yitn  Bargoyue, 
,  anecdote,  (note,), , 
at  Bemis^  Heighta, 
provokes  Xmoldy 
]ea\ousy  of  A.rn6ld, 
quarrel  with  *A.rnold, 
bides  his  time,  i 

begins  thejbattle,  i 

:;   pl^n  of  attack.        ,>._.,  ^ 

.    sends  to  recall  Arnofa,  i 

jn  Burgoyne's  camp,    ''  i 

measures  to  insure  a  surrender,  i 
terms  of  Burgoyne's  cupitutacion,  i 
number  of  trpopB,  i 

humanity  and  forbearance,  i 

moetinp  with  Burgoyne,  i 

appearance  of  h.\^  camp,  1 

elation  at  bis  success',  i 

disrespect  to  )^''ashingt9n,  i 

indisposition  to  reinforce  Washing- 
ton, iii; 
president  of  tlte.  Board  of  War,        i)i. 
in  the  ascendant,                               iii.' 
the  Conway,  letter,        ^                     iii. 
perplexities,               ^                        iii. 
to  Washington  on  'the  Conway  let- 
ter,                                                  iii. 
projects  an  invasion  of  Canada^        iii. 
correspondence  with  Washington,  ni. 
at  Torktown,                                     iii. 
on  Stark;                                            iii. 
to  Washington  on  the  Conway, cor- 
respondence,            '                     iii.  326 
to    Washington    concerning   Con- 
way,                                               iii-  331 
to  Wilkinson  about  the  Conway  let- 
ter,                                                  ili.B40 
reconciliation  with  Wilkinson,        iii.  841 
to  resume  commandof  the  Northern 

Jpepartment,  iii.  865 

sent  to  Danbury,  iii.  436 

*,o  cominapd  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment, '  iv,  69 
meeting  with  Be  Kalb,  '  iv.  84 
ffiarch  to  Camden,  '  iv.  85 
imount  of  force  under,  .iv.  86 
finconnters  Corhwallis,  iv.  87 
council  of  war,  iv.  87 
battle  of  Camden,  iv.  R7 
retreats,  '  iv.  88 
proceeds  towards  Charlotte,  iv.  90 
makes  a  stand  at  Hillsborough,  iv.  92 
to  Washington  on  his  defeat,  iv.  94 
altered  fortunes,  iv.  156 
collects  his  army  at  HiUsborou^,  iv.  183 
advances  to  Charlotte,  iv.  184 
sympathizing  letter  from  Washing- 
t9n,                                                   iv.  184 
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I      change  of  feeling^toward  Greene,    iv. 

reception  by  the  General  Assembly 
'         of  Virginia,  .  .  '  .  iv 

prpsidea  over   committee  of  offi- 
cers, ,  iv. 
Genet,  Edmund  Charles,  minjster.  to  , 
the  llnited  States,         ~  v. 
lands  at  Charleston,  v. 
issues  oommissioas  for  privateers,    v, 
'  *  jqurney  to  Philadelphia,  v. 
;;  doscri'bed,                                         y. 
/ecept)iQ9  ^t  Phila„delphi%    ,           v. 

S resents  his  letter  of  oredence,  v. 

iplomatic  speech,  v. 

takes  umhragy,._.  v. 

dissatisfaction  with  government, 

demands  the  release  of  two  Amer- 
,  icans, 
.  case  of  the  Littlp  Sarah, 

at  New  York, 

grievances  of, 

cqmplains  of  JeffersOn, 
,  -  appeal  to  the  people, 

to  Jefferson  on  enlistments, 
■  hig-recall,     -  ,        .  i 
Gentlemen  AsSociators, 
George  II.,  anecdote, 

oh  Lord  Howei ._  ,  . 
George  III.,  plan  of  inyasion, 
Georgia' joins  the  league, "  ,  i. 

.,  .expedition  against,  Iii. 

Teouced  to  submission,  iii. 

.,Geba.«d,  Monsieu;;!  arrival  of,  iii. 

GEaMA,iif)Xpi'd  G^oi;gOrJpl,an  of  inva- 
sion, '"  iii. 

on  the.sjirrender  of  Cornwallis,  iv. 
Germaiitown, Washington's  camp  at,  iii. 
,    situation  of;  -  iii. 

hattlerof,  iii. 

Wayne's  attack,  iii. 

Greene's  attack,  iii. 

fianic  in  the^American  army,  iii. 

ofis  on  both'sides,  iii. 

Washington  ,o;n,-., ;  iii. 

Captain  Heth  on,  iii. 

.    "^Vayne  on,, ,  :  iii 

effect  of,  iii. 

English  opinion  of^  iii. 

effect  in  France,  iii. 

effect  on  the  American  army, .        iii. 
Gbbey,  Elbridge,  anecdote  of  War- 
ren, 1. 
suggested  to  accompany  <}en.  Lee,  ii. 
envoy  to  France,                                y. 
Gibbon,   Lieutenant,    leads    forlorn ' 
hope  at  Stony  Jt^olnt,                     iii. 
Giles,  Mr.,  moves  resolutions  con- 
cerning Hamilton,                          v. 
speech    concerning    Washington's 
administration,                                v. 
GiMAT,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  to  lead 

the  advance,  iv. 

Gist,  Christopher,  despatched  to  ex- 
plore the  Ohio,  i. 
threatened  by  traders,.  i. 
visits  the  Shawnees  on  the  Scioto,  i. 
his  reception  at  Muskingum,  L 
arrives  at  Piqua,                                  L 
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v.aeo 
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iii.    86 
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forms  nn  alliance  with  two  Miami 

Tribes,  I.    52 

returns  to  the  Shawnea  town,  J.    53 

is    deterred   from    descending   to 

Great  Falls,  i.    53 

returns  across'  Kentucky^  i.    54 

^rri-ves  at  his  home  on  the:  banks  of 

theTadkin,  .  i.    55 

his  home  has  been  desolated  by  In-^ 

diana,  but  his  family  are  saved,      i.   55 
rej6ins  them,  1.   55 

proceeds  to  surrey  the  lands  of  the 

Ohio  Company,  i;   57 

builds  a  fort  at  Shurtee^s  Greek,  1.  ^5 
commences  a  settlement  near  Lau- 
rel Hill,  1.  65 
accompanies  Washington,  i.  69 
at  Murdering  Town,  i.  84 
crosses  the  Allegany  Eiver,  i.  87 
hands  and  feet  frozen,  i.  88 
joins  Washington,  1. 105 
sets  off  as  scout,  i.  170 
hisrepqrt,  •'  ■  1. 171 
to  Washington,  >  -  i.  203 
to  co-operate  with  Bodney,  iii.  181 
skirmishes,                  %                     iii.  S04 

Gloucester  Point  fortifled,  iv.  827 

Glotee,  General,  with  Massachu- 
setts regiment,  -  -  >  ii.  311 
harasses  the  British,  li.  863 
crosses  the  Delaware,  -  ii.  449 
to  reinforce  Schuyler,  iii.  117 
to  move  to  Ked  Bank^                     iii.  294 

GoocH,  Captain,  takes  a  message  to 

Mugaw,  ii.  899 

GoTTViON,  Goloneli  reconnoitres  the 

British  posts,  iv.  162 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  resigns,  i.  827 

Gbaham,    Sergeant,    employed    by 

Governor  Tryon,  ii,  280 

Granby  captured  by  Lee,  iv.  297 

Gbant,  Major,  foolhardiness,  i.  259 

defeated,  i.  260 

misrepVesentations  of  America,         i.  389 
hiB  braggart  speech,  .-  i.  390 

Grant,  General,  on  Long  Island,        ii.  295 
drives  in  the  picket,  ii.  801 

pushes  Stirling,  ii.  805 

warns  Rahl  of  the  attack,  ii.  450 

commands  expedition  against  St. 

Lucia,  1H.442 

commands  the  right  wing,  iii.  260 

Graves,  Admiral,  connection  with 

the  burning  of  Falmouth,  ii.    73 

arrives  at  New  Tork,  iv.    73 

off  the  cajpes  «f  Virginia,  iv.  822 

action  with  De  Grasse,  iv.  823 

bears  away  for  New  York,  iv.  324 

Gray's  Elegy,  anecdote  of  Wolfe,         i.  274 

Gbatdon,  Alexander;  at  New  Tork,  ii.  266 
characterizes  MiffllA,  ii.  266 

appearance  of  Maryland  troops,        ii.  267 
Pennsylvania  troops^  ii.  267 

Connecticut  light  horse,  ii.  267 

at  the  American  camp,  iii.    82 

account  of  Wayne,  iii.   84 

shabby  clothing  of  the  trooiis,         iii.-  84 

Grayson,  Colonel,  reconnoitring,      li.  811 


to  Lee  on  crossing  the  Hndson,     '  If.  406 

Great  Tree,  at  the  seat  of  govern-' 

ment,  •'  ■  ■  v.   83 

Great  Britain,  aggressive  measures 

towards  the  United  States,  v.  190 

excitement  on  account  o^  v.  190 

treaty  with  ratified,  v.  286 

Great  Meadows,  1.  105, 120 

affair  of  die,  ''  ■  i.  121, 126 

Greene,  Colonel  Christopher,  com- 

ndands-Fort  M^rcet;  iii.  270 

repulses  Count  Donop,'  iii.  272 

receives  thanks  of  Congress,  iii  275 

surprised  by  Delancey,"  •  iv.  274 

death  and  history  of,'   '  '  iv.  274 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  appointed  briga- 
dier general,  i.  414 
commanding  Rhode  Island  troops,  ii.  7 
birth  and  parentage,  il.  7 
early  education,  ii.  8 
military  taste,  IL  8 
addresses  Washington,  ii.  ■  8 
appearance  and  manner,  '  ii.  8 
under  Major  General  Lee^  '  ii. 
on  the  destruction  of  Falmouth,-  ii. 
respect  for  Franklin,'  -  '  '  ii. 
veneration  for  Woshingtohi,  "/' '  ii. 
eympathizes  with  Washington,'-       ii. 

'  to  Henry  Ward  on  the  <  dfspi^tion 


ii. 


to  disband, 

cheerfulness,  ^  ii. 

stationed  on  Long  Island,    -    ■'    -'  ii. 

pushes  the  works,  •"  11 

meets  Alexander  Hamilton,  ii. 

becomes  acquainted,  ii. 
at  Brooklyn, 
illness, 

a  soldier's  yearnings  for  home, 
relative  to  abandoning  New  York,  ii. 
on   the  retreat  il-om  New  Yoric, 

'     Oiote,J  ii. 

to  Washington  offering  aid,  ii. 

promoted,  it 

attack  on  the  British  frigates,  ii. 

precautions  against  the  enemy,  li. 
to  Washington  against  aband<niiDg 

Fort  Washington,  ii. 

reinforces  Fort  Washington,  ii. 

reinforces  Magaw,  ii, 

on  the  movemente  of  Lee,  ii. 

ardor  for  the  attack  on  Trenton,  ii. 

harasses  the  enemy's  advance,  ii." 

at  Morristown,  Iii. 

despatched  to  Philadelphia,  iii. 

to  repair  to  Red  Bank,  iii. 

inspects  the  Highland  forts;'  iii. 

advances  to  the  relief,  iii. 
desperate  conflict,                           "iii. 

at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  iii. 

on  exploit  of  Lafayette,  Iii. 
appointed  quartermaster-general,   iii. 

detached  to  flank  the  enemy,  jii. 

repulses  the  enemy,  iit 
detached  to  the  expedition  against 

Rhode  Island,  ill. 

on  board  of  the  French  fleet,  iii. 

interview  with  D'Estalng,  iii. 

in  command  at  Short  HdOi,  It. 
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■  flffht  at  Springfield,  iv.  64 
(liffleult^  with  CofiffregSi.  -  tv.  76 
resigoatiou  acceptecl,  iv.  76 
presides  over  board  of  general  of- 
ficers, .  iv.  134 
meets  the  British  commissIoDers,  iv.  139 
ordered  to  West  Point,  iv.  152 
appointed  to  command  the  south- 
ern army,  iv.  156 
arrives  at  Charlotte,  iv.  184 
delicacy  to  Gates,  Iv.  185 
to  Washington  on  Gates,  iv.  185 
number  of  troops,  iv.  186 
military  aphorisms,  Iv.  187 
state  ot  the  country,  iv.  187 
reorganizes  the  army,  ,  iv.  188 
at  Cneraw  Hills,  iv,  189 
to  Washington  on  the  state  of  the 

army,  iv.  189 
to  Washington  on  the  battle  of  the 

Cpwpens,  iv.  226 
hastens  to  Morgan's  camp,  ..  iv.  227 
-  to  Huger  on  CornwalUs"'8  move- 
ments, iv.  227 
his  Pabian~policy,  iv.  228 
disposition  of  his  troops,  iv.  228 
Mrs.  Steele,  anecdote,  iv.  232 
at  Guilford  Court  House,  iv.  233 
summons  a  council  of  war,  iv.  283 
amount  of  force,  iv.  283 
pushes  for  the  Dan,  iv.  233 
mi^terly  retreat,  iv.  235 
crosses  the  Dan,  iv.  235 
to  fleflferson  on  his  retreat,  iv.  236 
to  Washington  on  the  same,  iv.  236 
recrosses  the  Dan,  iv.  289 
at  Troublesome  Creek,  iv.  242 
reinforced,  iv.  243 
number  of  troops,  ,  iv.  248 
at  Guilford,  iv.  243 
disposition  of  troops,  iv.  245 
battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  iv,  245 
orders  a  retreat,  iv.  34T 
to  Washington  on  Cornwallis,  iv.  249 
pursues  Cornwallis,  iv.  251 
at  Deep  Elver,  iv.  251 
reduction  of  force,  iv.  251 
change  of  plans  to  Washington,  iv.  252 
to  Lafayette  on  Cornwallis,  iv.  253 
discharges  his  militia,  iv.  253 
sets  out  for  Camden,  iv.  25S 
at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  iv.  295 
retreats  before  Lord  Eawdon,  iv.  296 
on  the  Wateree,  iv.  296 
gloomy  prospects,  iv.  296 
before  the  fortress  of  "Ninety  Six,  iv.  297 
retreats  across  the  Saluda,  iv.  298 
to  Washington  on  cavalry,  iv.  298 
pursued  by  Eawdon,  iv.  298 
on  the  Wateree,  iv.  299 
.  to  Sumter  urging  ajctive  measures,  iv.  299 
£rom  Washington  concerning  rein- 
forcements, iv.  805 
on  the  hills  of  Santee,  iv.  833 
marches  against  Colonel  Stuart,  iv.  334 
battle  of-Eutaw  Springs,  iv.  335 
resumes  his  position,  iv.  339 
&II0WS  Stuart,                       ^  iv.  840 
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to  Washington  m  the  battle  of  Eu- 

Law  Springs,  .  •    '  iv.  840 

Washington  in  the  dance,  iv.  487 

death  o^  iv.  448 

Green  Mountain' Boys,  i.  403 

fresh  corps  to  bo  raised,  ii.    86 

elect  Warner  lieutenant  colonel,      ii.   42 

arrival  at  oamp^        . .  ii.    66 

GreeHway  Court,  i,   41 

menaced  by  Indians,  i.  213 

Greoo,  Colonel,  in  quest  of  Indians,  iii.  164 

Gkenvillb,  George,  advises  Ameri-     * 

can  taxation,    .    i       ,--  ■  i.  303 

dismissed  from  the  Cabinet,  i.  811 

explanation  of  British,  measures,       v.  191 

Gkey,  Major.  General;  Sir  Charles, 

sent  to  surprise  Wayne,  iil.  200 

■presses  the  American  trofops,  iii.  265 

on  a  ravaging  expedition,  iii,  428 

surprises  Baylor*  dragoons,  iii.  437 

raised  to  the  peerage,  iii.  441 

Geidley,  Colonel,  commanding  ar- 
tillery;, i.  420 
reconnoitres  Chariestown  Neck,      -  i.  428 
accompanies  detachment  for  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  ■■'  -.:'..    -               i,  424 
plans  fortifications,.                             i.  425 
superintends  fortification  of  Dor- 
chester Jffiei|rhts,                             ii.  174 
GsiDLEY,  Captain  Samuel;  commands 

artillery,  i.  423 

Geiffin,  -Colonel,  co-operates  with 

Washington,  ii.,446 

decoys  Donop,  ii.  463 

GaiFFiTii,  Colonel,  joins  Washington 

at  New  York,  ii.  228 

Guilford  Court  House,  battle  at,         iv.  245 

after  the  battle,  iv.  243 

loss  on  both  sides,  iv.  24^ 


H. 

Hackensack,  American  army  at,         il.  407 
Haff-  James,  confession,  il.  234 

Hale,  Colonel,  gives  way,  ■  iii.  103 

death,  (    ,  '  iii.  110 

Hale,  Nathan,  sketch  of,  (note;)  iv.  131 
Half  Town,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, V.  82 
Halifax  intrenched  by  Kosciuszko,  iv.  287 
Halkbt,  Sir  Peter,  .  i.  16^) 
Hail,  Colonel,  at  McGowan's  Tord,  iv.  230 
Hamilton,  Governor^  ,  i.  4'J 
Hamilton,  Brigadier  General,  in  the 

invasion  from  Canada,   ,    ■  iii.    87 

command  of  Burgoyhe's  camp,        iii.  23G 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  commands  a 

provincial  company,  ii,  237 

birth  and  early  days,  ii.  283 

education,  ii.  233 

addresses  a  public  meeting,  ji.  23? 

captain  of  artillery,  •  ii.  239 

acquaintance  with  General  Greene,  il.  2TI 
brings  up  the  rear  in  the  retreat,  ii.  313 
interview  with  Washington,  ii.  839 

at  the  Karitan,  Ii.  417 

on  the  situation  of  Cosawallis,         ii,  4S6 
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rapid  lis^  '  '    111.  "88 

despatched  to  Congreas,  ui.  135 

mission  to  Gates,  iii.  279,  288 

concludes  his  mission,  iii.  2S9 

Mild  Putnaui^s  hobby-lidrse,  iii.  290 

emphatical  letter  to  Putnam,  iii.  291 

on  the  reluctance  of  the  -troops,       iii.  291 

'  reasons   against  the  abduction  of   ' 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  iii.  363 

.  on  the  decision  of  council  Of  war,  iii:  889 
lioarrts  the  French  fleet,  iii.  416 

to  Washington  on  tbq  enemy,         iv.    60 

'  breakfasts  with  Arnold,  ••  Iv.  120 

learns  of  Arnold's  treason,  Iv.  122 

sent  in  pursuit  of  Arnold,  :■ ,  • ' ;-         iv.  122 
return  to  Washington  with  letters,  iv.  124 

'  describes  interview  between  Wash- 

iugton  and  Mi-s.  Arnold,        ■  '      Iv.  127 

■  arcount  of  Arnolds  conduct,  iv.>135 
at  dinner  with  ChastpUnx,  iv.  IfiS 

,  .  eulo^um  of  Wasliington,.  iv.  208 

misunderstanding   with  Washing- 
ton, iv.  209 
dislike  ofthe  office  of  aide-de-camp,  iv.  211 
ambitious  for  distinction,  iv.  212 
I  reconciliation  with  Washington,     iv.  213 
.  leads  the  advance  on  the^refeloubfts,  iv.  346 
enters  the  redoobte^.      ■                iv.  846 
■.  at  Washington's  inaugoration,         iv.  475 
and  the  new  constitution, '.  v.     5 
'  on -presidential  etiquette,  v.    10 
on  the  FrendKreTOlaitiQnifiv      >       v;   8T 
'  report  on  the  national  debt,  v.    53 
:  plan  for  its  liquidation,      ■  -i  .■        v.    54 
opposition  to,    ^    i    '    -'    .  v.  ;M 
moiiarchical  views,                             v.    59 

■  convcrsfvtion  with  Jefferson,  v.  61 
urges  a  national  bank,  v.  79 
on  the  British  constitution,  ).,  i  .  y.  109 
on  monarchy  and  stock:  gambling,  v.  118 
urges  Washmgton  to  serve  another 

term,  . ;  :  v.  121 

attack  on  Jefferson,  v.  124 

"to  Washington  on  dissension  with     ' 
Jefferson,  v.  126 

on  the  French  rpvolntion,  v.  1.50 

concerning  French  prizes,  y\.  155 

'  case  .of  thrf  Little  .Sarah,  v,  162 

intentiomto, resign,         ,    ...  v..  168 

'  on  .war  with  Great  Britain,  v.  192 

recoinmends  Jay,  v.  198 

^  plan  for  the  redemption  of  tho  pub- 
lic debt,       :  ,        ,      V.  208 
.  Bc  nds  in  his  resignation,  v.  209 
to  Washington  on  his  resignation,    v.  210 
"  on  Rufus  King,  .                                 V.  288 
'  lo  Washington,  hisfarewell  address,  V;  245 
to  Washington  on  threatened  war 
-  with  France,      ,  ,     u       ,  v.  271 
to  Washington  on  his  appointment        ■ 
as  commander-in-chief,  v.  274 

■  second  in  coijimimd^       '  i    i  .  v.  275 
Hahaiond,  Mr.,  Britisli.  minister,  and       • 

-Genet,  >  ■     ,;-..  .  v.  148 

Hampton,, Colonel,  i  '.   -  iii.  200 

Hampton,  Cojonel  Henry,  to  watch 

Orangeburg,  iv.  800 

Hampton,  Colt. :waxle>t  Dorchester,  iv.  300 


•  T)efote  Charleston,     •  '    iv.  80C 

at  Ebtaw  Springs,  iv.  887 

-  iralliBs  the  cavalry,  iv.  333 

Hamtbam6k,  Majdr,  sent  after  de- 
serters, V.    96 
Hancocs:,   John,  president    of  the    , 
i  provincial  Congness,             *         ,  L  883 
apprised  "Of- the    movements    of 

troops,  i.  891 

president  of  Congress^ '  ~         L  40) 

ambition  to  be  commander-in-ehiei^  1.  41 1 
mortitication,   ,'   .  -  i.  41 J 

excepted  from  proffered  pardon,       i.  41J 
.  invites    Washington     to    be    hia 
^    fftiest,  ii.  20S 

ordering  Gates  to  thecommand  of 
■  the  northern  department,  iii.    87 

invitation  itbWashiiilgton,'  v.   39 

-©"bservance  of  etiquette,  v.   39 

reception:- K>f  Washiogtoni  point  of 
etiquette,  v.    40 

;  avatves  the  point,   ^  t.   4i 

visit-to'Wa^ington;:    t  '         v.   43 

H.d2u>^  Colonel,  retreats  before   the    . 
enemy  at  Gravesend;    '     "  iL  294 

prepared  for  defence,    .      :  ;  ii*  295 

watches  tho  central  road,  ii.  2S6 

holds  the  bridge  at  Throg^Neck,    ii.  867 
ibttircepts  the^^essians,  ii.  455 

society  of  the  Cincinnati,  iv.  392 

Hanging  Rock  sncces$fUlly  attacked 

by  Sumter,  iv-  88 

Hakcoitet,  Colpneljloins  Howe,        "ILSCS 

captures  Genatal  Xiee,    '  -    it  481 

Haudin,  C61.,  scourina  the  country,  Iv.&'J) 

decoyed  into  an  ambush,  v.    76 

battle  with  Indians,  V.   76 

Harmeb,  Brigadier  General,  leads  an 

expedition  .against  the  Indians,     v.    75 
destroys  Miami  village,  v.    76 

cxpetlition  reportedto  Congress,      v.   82 
HiARNAGK,  Major,  iii.  215 

IIarbkon,  Benjamin,    delegated-  to       > 
the  General  Congress,  ~  i.  859 

on  committee  to  confer  with  Wash- 
ington, ..  >•     ii.   74 
on  the  bombardment  of  Bostonji   .  ii.   75 
member  of  tho  t>6aVd  of  war  and 
ordnance,  ,,     .  ■     .  ii.  209 
HARBtsoN,  Colonel  Robert  H;.  secre- 
tary to  Washington,  ii.    76 
characterized,               ,                     iii.     5 
referee  for, exchange!  of  prisoners,    iii.    14 
to  Congress  predicting  the  enemy^s 

repulse,  iii.  18S 

appointment  of,         ■      i  i  ■  v.    26 

Habtsiiobn,  Ensign,  deooyedinto an 

*  ambush,  v.    76 

Haslbt,  .Colonel    John,  joins  Lord 

.  Stirling's  brigade,  -     ,  p       ii.  298 

statement  of,  ii.  3U4 

attempt  to  take  Rogers  the  ren- 
egade, ii.  £64 
publicly  thanked,  .'  ii.'864 
detached  to  Chatterton's  Kill,  iL  86S 
killed  at  Princeton,  11.  479 
Hay,  Colonel,  to  Washington  on  tho 

protection  of  the  Highlands,  U.2&3 
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871 
S79 
ii.  3^3 
ii.  883 
ii.  4L1 
ii.  412 
ii.  423 
ii.  424 
ii.  424 


IIAy^tA.KD,    Colonel,    crosses    LaRo 

Ghumplain,  L 

Hazard,  postmaster,'  to  Gates  con- 
cerning Lee,  \l. 

on  the  Hessians,  (note,)  iii. 

IIazklwood,    Commodore,    in    the 
Delaware,     f  iii. 

receives  thanks  of  Congress,'  iii. 

Hbath,  General,  takes  command  of 
the  minute  men,  i. 

brings  them,  to  a  halt .  '  i. 

appointed  brigadier  eeneral,  '  1. 

to  fortify  Lechmere  PoiAti.  ii. 

despatched  tp.lfew  York,  ii. 

on  the  discipline  of  Mifflin'^  troops,  ii. 

preparations  to  receive  the  enemy,  ii. 

retreat  irom. Long  Island,'  ii. 

to  keep  guard  on-New  York  icland^  ii. 

landing  of  the  British  ai  Throg's 
Neck,  ii. 

skilful  distribution  of  his  troops,       ii. 

appearance  of  the  enemy  at  White. 
Plains,  ii. 

the  two  armies  at  White  Plains,       ii. 

American  defences^  ■  ii. 

to  secure  the  Highlands,  ii. 

in  command  al;  ue  Highlands, 

described, 

refuses  to  obey  Lee, 

to  Washington  for  instructions, 

refuses  to  order  troops  for  Lde, 

military  punctilio,  ' 

on-^tlie  conduct  of  Lee, 

to  march  into  the  Jerseys, 

advances  towards  New  York, 

pompous  summons  to  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, ■  ii.  4S5 

rebuked  bj  Washinorton,  ii.  485 

stationed  in  the  Highlands,  iii.  482 

charmed  with  the  French  officers,  iv.    72 

commands  West  Point,  ,_  '        iv.  809 

Henderson,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Joins 

Greene,  iv.  834 

at  Eutaw  Springs,  iv.  §35 

severely  wounded,  iv.  887 

Hendkiok,  Mohawk  warrior,'  slain,       i.  203 
Henfield,  Gideon,  case  of,  v.  164 

tiENRY,  Patrick,  introduces  his  resolu- 
tions, i.  305 

speech  on  bis  resolutions,  i.  806 

anecdote,  i.  806 

delegate  to  the  General  Congress,     i.  309 
,  sots  out  for  Philadelphia,  i.  363 

Sectional  distinctions,     ,  i.  364 

apeech  al;  the  opening  of  the  General 
Congress,  i-  867 

opinion  of  Washington,  i.  370 

speech   before   the  convention  at 
Richmond,  i.  889* 

letfir  to  against  Washington,  iii.  820 

declineaappointment,  v.  2S7 

Hebkimeb,    General,    commands   in  ' 
Tryon  County,  iiL    95 

flt  Oriskany,  iii.  151 

dispute  with  his  officers,  iii- 152 

attacked  by  the  enemy,  iii- 158 

wdunded,  i"- 153 

de^th,  iil<  1^ 


ii.  485 


ii.  865 
iL441 
ii.  442 
ij.  455 
ii.459 
iii.  3 
iii.  8 
ii,  165 


Herrick,  Colonel^at  Bennington,      ill.  166 
Hsbtburn,  William   de,  progenitor 

of  the  Washicgtong,   .,  i.      8 

Hessians  hired  by  England,  ii.  19f> 

in  Canada,  ii.  197 

arrive  in  America,  ii.  282 

sarVguinary  fury,  ii.  804 

reinforce  Howo, 

American  opinion  of,  il 

stationed-  at  Trenton,  ii. 

captured  by  Wi^hington,  ij. 

treatment,  ii. 

.plunder  bpth.sid^s,'  iii. 

described  by  Hazard,  (note,)  iii. 

tactics,  '  .  iii, 

Heih;  iCaptain,  on  the  battle,  of  Ger- 
..    mantown,    - .    •    .  ;     iii.  266 

to  Colonel  Lamb,  on  the  same,        iii.  268 
Hiokev,  Thomas,  Washington's  body 
'    guard,  ii.  230 

convicted  and  hanged,  ii.  232 

Highlands,  state  of  defences,  iii.  222 

HiLX,,  Lieutenant    Colonel,   attacks,    '. 
' ,    Colonel  Long,  iii.  107 

HiNM  AN,,  Oolbnelj  to  reinforce  Ti&on- 

deroga,  ii.    84 

arrives  at  Ticonderoga,    .  ii.  ,  86 

difficulties  with. Arnold,  ii.    37 

in  command  of  Ticonderoga,  ii     40 

Hitchcock,  Colonel,  reinforces  Cad- 

walader,  ii.  440 

Hobkirk's  Hill,  affair  at,  -  ,  .v  295 

HoLBOUR'NE,  Admiral,  deiiionstration 

against  Lpuisbnrg,  i.537 

Holmes^  Rear- Admiral,  ).  272,  273 

Hood,  Commodore,  ou  the  troubles  ^    , 
'    in  Boston,  i.  515 

to  Grenville  on  the  sedition.  1.  325 

HpTHAM,  Commodore,  convoys  expe- 
dition against  St.  Lueia,  iii  442 
Houdon's  bust  of  Washington^  (ap- 
pendix,) ^  1.  459 
takes  a  model  of  Washington,          iv.  431 
House    of  Eepresentatives    oa   the 

public  credit,    '  v.  '25 

opposition  to  Washington,  v.  286 

make  provision  for  the  treaty  v.  287 

repiy  to  Washington's  last  address,  v.  24S 

Howard,  Maior,  retreating,  iii.  395 

Howard,  Colonel,  uitder  Morgan,      Iv.  189 

lit  the  battle  of  tilfe- Cowpe'ns,  iv.  21D 

Howe,     Lord,    in     tho     expedition 

gainst  TicondBrog^  t  246 

.  dies  whilelfearfing  the  van,  i.  247 

Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  fondness  for 

business,  ii.  199 

character  and  services,  .  ii.  187 

arrives  at  Now  York,  ii.  24J 

proclamation  of,  •  ii.  251 

comes  as  a  mediator,  ii.  251 

sends  flag  of  truce,  ii.  2bi 

sends  General,  Sullivan  on  parole 

to  Congress  with  overtures,        '   ii.  821 
plan  of  compromise,  ii  821 

to  .Franklin  on  re-union  of  Great 

BHtain  and  America,  il.  32.1 

conference,with  Commissioners,       ii.  32< 
and- Franklin,  anecdote,        *  ii.  82^ 
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coDfiagration  in  New  York,  !i. 

issues  proclamation,  !i. 

to  W&^ington  on  the  treatment  of 

prisoners,  iii. 

gets  his  fleet  into  the  Delaware,  iii. 
at  Sandy  Hook,  iii. 

brings  hiefleet  to  the  relief  of  B.I.,  iii. 
manoeuvres  of  the  fleets,  iii. 

hears  away  to  New  York-  ^  iii. 
return  to  England,  '         iii. 

Howe,  General  Robert,  at  Savannah,  iii. 
defeated  by  the  British,  lit 

HowB,  Major  General,  quells  mutiny,  iv. 

despatched  to  quell  a  mutiny,  i 

Howe,  Sir  William,  in  the  expedition 

against  Quebec^ 
ascends  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
arrives  at  Boston, 

lands  with  troops  at  Monlton's  Point,!. 
reconnoitres  the  American  works,  i. 
sends  for  reinforcements,  i. 

prepares  for  the  assault,  1 

advances  against  the  fence,  i. 

troops  thrown  into  confusion,  i. 

-    makes  a  feint  of  attacking  the  fence,  i. 
wounded,  i. 

description  o^  _  ii. 

reproached  by  Congress,  ii. 

intrenched,  ,  ii. 

measures  taken,  ii. 

issues  proclamation,  il. 

to  Washington*  concerning  Ethan . 

Allen,  ii. 

measures  to  repress  excesses,  ii. 

perplexed,  ii. 

declines  attacklngDorchesterHeight  li. 
retreat  from  Boston,  il 

steers  for  Halifax,  il 

indolent  di^osition,  ii. 

arrives  at  New  York,  ii. 

to  his  government  on  the^state  of 

affairs,  ii. 

plans  for  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  IL 
accompanies  division    ft'om  Elat- 
,    lands,  IL 

at  Throg's  Neck,  ii. 

}ands  on  Pell's  Point,  11. 

at  New  Eochelle,  ii. 

postpones  the  assault,  ii. 

plan  of  attack  on  Fort  Washington,  ii. 
the  attack,  ii. 

conduct  of  the  seamen,  ii. 

hears    of    the      capture^    of     the 

Hessians,  -     ii. 

on  the  march,  iL 

,  contrasted  with  Washington,  iii. 

to  Washington  concerning  Lea,  iii. 
to  Lord  Germaine,  relative  to  Lee,iii. 
prepares^to  attack  Peekskill,  iii. 

crosses  to  the  Jerseys,  '  iii. 

sallies  from  Brunswick,  Iii. 

endeavors    to    draw    Washington 

out,  iii. 

another  attempt,  iii. 

evacuates  the  Jerseys,  iii. 

leaves  New  York,  iii. 

enters  thf^elaware,  iii. 

Mils  out  of  the  capes,  Ul. 


4T0 
472 
9 
14 
14 
29 
71 
72 

76 
78 
80 
119 
121 
121 


lands  ftom  the  fleet,  HI.  1 79 

issues  pnicI^IPation,  ill.  181 

aliOEIkt<m,  iii.  18.5 

battle  of  Brandywine,  iii.  188 

neglects  to  pursue  bis  advantage,   iii.  197 
pushes  for  Philadelphia,  iii.  202 

halts  at  GermantoWn,  liL  203 

detaches  a  force  against  Billings- 
port,  iii.  259 
head-quarters,                                   iiL  260 
constructing  redoubts  on  Province 

Island,  Iii.  284 

attacks  Fort  Mifflin,  iii.  2S5 

expedition  against  Fort  Mercer,     ill.  294 
preparing  to  drive  Washington  be- 
yond the  mountains,  iii.  802 
iqeditates  attack  on  the  American 

camp,  ilL  302 

manceuvres,  iii-  803 

retires  to  Philadelphia,  iii.  804 

excessesH)f  foraging  parties,  iii.  364 

resignation  accepted.  Hi.  872~ 

the  Mlschianza,  ill.  873 

HuBBABD,  Colonel,  at  Bennington,    iii.  166 
HuDDT,  Captain  Joseph,  murdered  in 


iv.364 
ii.  159 
ii.  255 
iL847 
il.  347 
ii.  849 
iii.  230 


revenue  for  Philip  White, 
Hudson  Biver,  defences.of^ 
strategetlcal  position, 
defences, 

British  ships  move  up, 
new  obstructions, 
opened  for  the  British, 
HuGEB,  Brigadier  Genera],  at  Monk^s 

Corner,  iv.  46 

surprised  by  Tarleton,  Iv.   43 

in  command  on  the  Pedee,  iv.  227- 

at  Guilford-Court  House,  iv.  233,  a45 

HuGUES,  Colonel,^  ordered  to  impru:is 

water-craft,  ii.  312 

HuHPUREYS,-  Ck>lone1^n  preparation 

for  atta^ing  the  Btitish  posts,    iv.  162 
accompanies  Washington  to  Mount 

Vernon,  iv.  820 

to  Washington  on  the  troubles  in 

Massachusetts,  iv.  453 

meets  Washington,  iv.  457 

inadguratioa  of  Washington,  iv.  473 

Washineton's  first  levee,  anecdote,    v.  12 

Huntingdon,  Colonel,  bangs  on  tho 

enemy's  rear,  iii.   50 

Huntington,  Major,  ii.  423 

Huntington,   General,  to  join  Var- 

num,  iiL  294 

on  the  destitution  of  the  troops,     ill.  808 
societv  of  the  Cincinnati,  iv.  892 


Indepenbence,  dawning  spirit  of,        i.  197 

Indian  council  at  Logstown,  1.  64,  71 

Indian  traders,  described,  i.   45 

Indian  warfare,  iii.  432 

Indian  war  dance,               -  i.   83 

Indians,  leave  Braddock,  i.  16L 

retreat,  L 198 

outrages  of,  i.  2U 

troubles  with,  '     1.831 
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visit  "Wftsbington  at  Cambridge,  il.   45 

with  Bureoyne  iii,  141 

murder  Miss  McCrea,  iii.  143 

desert  Burgoyne,  iii.  147 

described  by  a  Hessian,  iii.  162 

oblige  8t.  Legei*  to  decamp,  iii.  173 

difficulties  with,  v.    74 

hostilities  north  of  the  Ohio,  v.  177 

treaty  with  Wayne,'  v.  281 

Inn*s,  Colonel,  at  Winchester,  i.  114 

concerning  the  Indians,  .  i.  161 
Irbdell,  James,  judge  of  supreme 

court,  V.    26 

Iroquois,  stand  aloof,  i.  249 

Irvine,  Colonel,  taken  prisoner,  ii.  225 

iBvnrB,  James,    Brigadier  G-eneral, 

-    taken  prisoner,  iii.  803 


Jack,  Captain,  commands  hunters,      i. 

at  Little  Meadows,  i. 

departs  with  his  band,  i. 

Jackson,  Aiidrew,  ,       v. 

Jageson,  Major,  accompanies  Wash- 

■    ington,  \  V. 

Washinston^s  reception  at  Boston,  v. 
Jacobin  Club,  t. 

Jacobs,  C&ptain,  Indian  sachem,         i. 

killed,  i. 

Jameson,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  sends 
papers  found  on  Andre  to  Wash- 
ington, iv. 

informs  Arnold  of  the  capture  of 
—     Andrfi,  iv. 

Jat,  John,  drafts  adciress  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  1. 

and  the  conspiracy  in  New  York,  ii. 

to  Butledge,  it 

to  Gouvei'neur  Morris,  on  the  de- " 
fence  of  New  York,  ii. 

to  Butledge,  concerning  Lee,  ii 

on  the  opposition  to  Washington,^ 
(note,)     '  iii. 

Approves  of  Arnold's  plan  of  settle- 
ment in  New  York,  iv. 

correapondence  with  Washington,  iv. 

at  the  head  of  aifairs,  .       v. 

appointed  chief  justiee,  '      v. 

on  republicanism,  v. 

con(fcrning  Genet,  v. 

envoy  to  Gr'eat  Britain,  v. 

progress  of  negotiations, , ,  v. 

his  treaty  with  France,  v. 

return  to  America,  v. 

elected  Governor  of  New  York,       v. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,   Arnold's  inva- 


.  205  I 

correspondence  with  Washington,  iv.  207 
escapes  to-Carter's  Mountain,  iv.  289  1 

on  Knox  and  Humphreys,  y.    12 

anecdotes  related  by,  v.   12  | 

sketch  of  character  and  opinions,  v.  28 
In  Paris,  v.    29 

opinions  on  the  new  constitution,  v.  30 
re-eligibility  of  the  President,  v.  80 
horror  of  kingly  rule,  _  v.   81 


on  titles,  V. 

Washington's  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency,, V. 
on  French  politics,  v. 
and  the  leading  patriots,  v. 
to  Paine  on  the  National  Assembly,  v. 
on  the  French  revolution,  v. 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  v. 
arrives  at  New  York,  v. 
impressions  concerning  the  politi- 
cal tone  of  society,  v. 
conversation  with  Hamilton,  v. 
remonstrates  with  Washington  on 

ceremonials,  v. 

discords  in  Congresb,    ■  v. 

concerning  Hamilton,  v. 

accompanies  Washington  to  Bhode 

Island,  V. 

opposed  to  a  National  Bank,  v. 

rivalrywith  Hamilton,  V. 

sympathy  with  the  French  revolu- 
tion, V. 
hatred  of  royalty,  v. 
intention  of  retirement,  v. 
concerning  Hamilton,  v. 
appreciation  of  Hamilton,  v. 
conversation  between  Hamilton  and 

-Adams,  v. 

urging  Washington  not  to  retire,     v. 
toLafayetto-,  suspicions,  v. 

conversation  with  Washington  on 

political  matters,  v. 

to  Washington  on  dissensions  with 

Hamilton,    -.  v. 

concerning  Gouverneur  Morris,        v. 
on  the 'atrocities  6t  the  French  rev- 
olution, V. 
to  Madison,  on  the   war  between 

England  and  France,  v. 

to  Madison  on  Genet's  speech,  v. 

conversation  with  Washington  on 

attacks  of  the  press,  v. 

on  Freneau''s  paper,  v. 

concerning  French  prizes,  v. 

relative  to  Washington's  illness,       v. 
case  of  the  Little  Sarah,  "  v. 

concerning  recall  of  Genet,  v, 

intention  to  resign,  v. 

interview  with  Washington,  '  v. 

to  Genet,  announcing  application 

for  his  recallj  v. 

report  on  the  state  of  trade,  v. 

rebuke  to  Genet,  v. 

retirement  from  office,       ^  v. 

at  Monticello.         '  -  ^_ 

character  of  Washington,  v. 

on  war  with  Great  Britain,  v. 

to  Tench  Coxe,  from  Monticello,     v. 
to  Monroe,  on  Washington's  influ- 
ence, V. 
on,  breach  of  official  trust,  v. 
elected  vice-president,  v. 
takes  the  oath  of  office,  v. 
Jeskaeake,  Shannoah  sachem,  i. 
Johnson  family,  power  in  New  York,  i. 
style  of  living,  i. 
adherents,  i. 
incite  the  Indians  to  hostility,         ti. 


T8 

80 
81 

90 
92 

106 
108 
109 

109 
114 
117 


128 
137 

139 

143 
152 

153 
154 
155 
157 
100 
165 
168 


1T2 
181 

iS2 
183 
134 
1S4 
191 
194 


252 
254 
73 
447 
44S 
443 
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Johnson,  Colonel  Gny,  supports  tho  . 

royai  cause,         .      .      ,       '  l.,448 

,  .  forfifles  Gu/fi[  Park,  :1.  443 

h<ild8  an  Indian  council,  .  i.^44S 

doubtful  inteatious,  '1..449 

nt  Montreal,  i^.  45 

contemplated  hostilities,  U.  ,215 

Johnson,  Sir  Jolib,  supports  tlie  royal 

(^use,    ■  ,  i.448 

'  -  fortifies  tlie  family  hall,  1..448 

,  .  forfines  Johnson  Hall,  ii.  154 

'  prepares  for  hostilities*  .  y..  -.     ,       IJU.154 
'  surrenders  to  General  Schuyler,      ii.,155 
con^eniplates  hostilities,.      .  ji.'216 

retreats  among  the  Indians^  ;,  11. 216 
rumoured  to  be  in  the  field,'  ;  .  ii.,,216 
cwitprnpUt^id^int-Qad  6r,  ,  Jii.,  77 

,  on  'hisWrty'  to  attatik  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, .,      .._..-,_  iii,91 
depredatioiii                                     iv..l57 
'  Johnson,  Sir  William,  i.,146 
.  expedition  against  Crown  Point, ,     i.  200 
'■'  defeats  the  French,     .    -                   ,i..202 
erects  Fort  ■William  Henry,               J.  204 
made  baronet  and  superintendent  of 
,    Indian  aflfhirs,  i.  204 
Joiijs  Abercrombie,  i.  248 
-  ,to  attack  Fort  Niagara,                     ,  i.  266 
,    .conducts  the  siege,                              i.  266 
,    captures  tt'efbr^           '                  .  i.  267 
'  "before  Montreal,  i.  280 
,    inflnence  with  the  Six  Natlona^         i.  298 
concern  at  the  difficulties,                •  i.  447 
,   death,  i.'448 
Johnson,  of    Mainland,    nominates 

Washington  commanderrin-ohief^  i.  413 
Johnstone,  Gerfrge',    commissioner, 

from  Great  Br|tain»,  iii.  379 

Fosi's  opinion  of,    ,  .  iii.  880 

on  the  state  of  Philadelphia,  Jii.  381 

attempt  to  bribe  General^lleed,  iii.  382 
to  Kob6rt  Monis,  attempts  at  cor- 
ruption, '  ^  iii.  883 
JoNOAiRE,  Captain,  i.  55 
his  history,,  .  i.  55 
appears  at  Logstown,  .  i,  56 
addresses  the  chiefs,  i.  56 
writes  to  the  Governor  of  Peipisyl-  , 

vania,  i.   57 

Interview  with  Washington,  i.  .  74 

entertains  Washington  at  supper;,     i.  '  75 

.  his,  diplomacy  witli  the  Indians,        1.-76 

JON^,' David,  Lieutenant,  and  Miss 

McCrea,  iii,  142 

Jones,  Honorable  'Joseph,  letter  on 

army  grievaijpes,  iv.  ?83 

JtrMQNviLLB,  Ijie'  death,  i.  107 

instruction^' Touhd  upon  him,  1. 107 

JiWrtrs,  .d^8cription  of  Lord  Bote- 
tourt, '  i.  321 


Kelly,  Major,   destroys   bridge    at 

Stony  Brook,'  11,479 

Kexis,  Maj.,  letter  to,  intercepted],       ii.  .  68 
Kentucky  admitted  into  the  I|nlop,    v.    88 


Keppel,  C'&mmodpre,  arivea  with  his  • , 

.  -    squadron,  1^1^ 

ftirnishes  cannon,  1, 141 

KiA£&UTA,  a  Seneca  sachem,  i,'83d 

B^Hd,  Eufus,  concerning  Genet,  v.  175 

^  -chfliracter  o^. ,  ;,  '  v.  233 

-  itiihister  to' Great  Britain,  v.J23S 

KiA^'s  Bridge  to  be  fortified,  iL.,161 

' '  'reconnoitred  by -Washington,  ii.;21S 

(Wjbrksat,  „     .  ■  -^  ii.  213 

;;;fflurtifled  catap  at.         .     .  .  ii.  837 

^<temo,ns^^oD-at,     ,,■  iv.  8M 

relinquished  by  the  British,  iy.  405 

Klnc's  County  committee,  accasing 

,       Schuyler,,     -,,,.-.  ii.  203 

^  disaffected,  11.  286 

JUng'a  Mohntain,  situation,  iv.  175 

battle  of,  '  ^         It.  1T5 

its  effect,  Iv.  177 

Kingston  burnt  by  the  British,  iii.  232 

EiNGBTON,  Lieutenant,  bears  a  note 

-,.    .to  Gates,    -    -  ...,  -  111250 

EjNii'OC^,  Captain,  takes  summons  to,     . 

'Cblonel  Buford,  .     '  It.   53 

Kip's  Bay,  landing 'orSritish,  .  ii.  833 

anecdote  of  Wiishingtori,  .  ii.  833 

EiRSWOOb,  at  Eiitaw  Springs,  iv.  837 

KiTCHEL,  Anna,  (note,)  .    -  iv.     4 

Kittahning,  taken  and  burned,  i.  222 

K^owLTOSCi  Captain,  joins  Putnam,     1. 402 
.leads  a  fatlgite  party,  1. 423 

piits  up  a  rampart        .  i.  482 

repulses  General  Howe,  1.  434 

maintains  his  position,  1.  438 

promoted  to  ipajor,  ii.   18 

-  captaresa  British  guard,  in65- 

to  attack  Staten  Island,         -  ii.  280 

..  .g^lant  afi'air  at'ao.oatpost,  ii.  339 

,  woifndQ^,.- .  il.841 

..death,  II.  8U 

Knox,  Henry,  offers  to  obtain  artil- 
lery and  ordnance  stores,  \\.  79 
account  of,,  ■''.  ii.  ^79 
instruction,  ii. '  60 
setsofi" on  his  errand,  ii,  8} 
to  Washington  concerning  artillery 

und  stores,  a  ii  132 

arrival  ;at  camp,      ., //  ii.  163 

stdii^OHan 'lungs,'  ii,  449 

pfomo;(fed,  ./V...  Iii.    4 

;  sent  to  Massachiisettaj  iii.    24 

inspects  the  forts  of  the  Highlands,ili.  6T 
ptfjects  to  leave  Chew's  house  gar- 
risoned, iii.  263 
accompanies  Washington,  .  Jv.  113 
described  by  Chastellux,  iv.  165 
despatched -to  .Jthe  oastern  States,  iv.  193 
and  Washington,  anecdote,  -  iv.  843 
moves  pati-iotic  resolutions,'  Iv.  384 
suggests  the  society  of  the  Clncin- 
.'  nati.  iv.  393 
at;Harlert,  iv.  405 
enters  New  York,  iv.  406 
parting  with  Washington,  iv.  407 
to !  Wn^hington  concerning  Massa- 
chusetts insurgents,  Ir.  451 
meets  Washington,  iv.  457 
Tecoptlou  of  Washiiagton,  W,  4i 
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at  'Washington's  inauguration, 

officiates  as  Secretary  of.  War,  v. 

.  described,  v. 

presidential  etiquette,  v. 

.  appointed  Secretary  of  "War,  -  v. 

.  in  favor  of  a  national  bank,  t. 

sides  with  Hamilton,  V. 

concerning  JFrench  prizes,  y. 

case  of  the  'Little  Sarah,  v. 

coacernin|;  recall  of  Genel^  ■  v, 

and  Washington,  anecdote,  v. 

to  Washington  resignitlg;,  ■  v. 

position  asaigrietftb,-    '    -  v. 

'  to  Washington  on  his  appqintment,  v. 

to  Washtngton  on  hid  reply,  v. 

l^ox,  Lieutenant,  leads  forlorn  hope 

at  Stony  Point,     '  ill. 

Knyimiausen,  Gen.,  reinforces  Howe,  ii 
'  menaces  Fort  Washington,  ii. 

*  at  Ceicll  Court  Hqu^,  Hi. 

attemrife  to  cro^s-fihftddVFord,'  '  ill. 

moves  with  the  Britislj  vanguard,  iii. 

,  sent  into  Westchester  Ooniity^        iii, 

'  left  in  coiumairtrttjf^New  Yoik,       iii. 

'     prepares  for  defence,  ■'  ■    ■  Iv. 

sends  expeditions  against  Newark 

and  Elizabeth  town,  iv. 

;  plans  descent -into  the  Jerseys,        iv. 

^  passes  through- 'Blra^btrth town,        iv. 

,  sack  of  Connecticut  farms,  iv. 

f)res8es  on  toward  Morristown,"        iv. 
lalt  before  Springfield, •■      '  iv. 

retreat,  iv. 

'  indecision,  iv. 

.  assailed  for'  the  murder  of  Mrs.    ■ 
-     Caldwell,  , .  iv. 

,  moves  against  Sprihfffleld,  iv. 

,  engi^ps  the  Americans,  iv. 

.  TCtreat,  iv. 

KoSQit^szKo,    Thaddens;'  joins    the 
army,  iii. 

fortifies  Bemis'  ^eights,  iii. 

■  advances  to  thp  Dan,  iv. 

intrenches  Halifax,  iV. 
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Lafas-ette,  George  "Washington,  V.  142 
'  arrives  in  America,^-  -  r.  229 
'  accompanies  "Washington,  t.  256 
'  departs  from  New  York,  v.  264 
'  rejoins  his  family,  v.  264 
^LAPATfitTEi  Mudamedc,  v.  142 
Lap ATETTB,  Marquis  de,  at  Philadel- 
phia, '-'  ' '  iii.  1S3 
*  ofl'ets  letters  of  recomraendation,  "iii.  134 
.  his  appeal'v  '  iii.  134 
'  appointed  ma-ior  general,  iii.  134 

meets  Washington',  iii.  184 

'  description  of  American  army  '  iii.  186 

modest  repl^  to  "Washington,  iii.  136 

nature  6f  his  appointment,  iii.  1-37 

:  joins  Sullivan's  division,  iii.  190 

lAvounded,                         '  iii.  192 

'  on  Howa's  neglect,    .    '.  iii.  197 

to  Wi^hington;ft(!c»n&t«fsklrmifih,iii.  300 

^'sppolntod  to  a  division.  111:  300 


'  proceeds  to  Torktown,  iii.  823 

toasts  the  commander-in-chief^  iii.  824 
sets  out  for  Albanyi  iii,  324 

to  -Washington,  anticipations,  iii;  824 

perplexities,  iii.  834 

to  Washington  on  his  troubles,  iii.  33.> 
returns  to  Valley  Forge,  iii.  830 

keeps  watch  in  Philadelphia,  iii.  375 

encamps  on  Barren  Hill,  iii.  875 

nearly  surrounded,     '  iii.  377 

extricatos  himself,  iii.  377 

commands  the  advance,  iii;  890 

resigns  command  to  Log,  iii.  397  - 

det&ched  to  the  expedition  against  - 

Rhode  Islandy  iii.  413. 

interview  with  D'Estaing,  Iii.  423 

sets  out  foi:  Boston  to  see  l)'Estaiog,iii.  425 
returns  to  the  American  camp,  iii:  427 
brin^  off  the  pickets  and  covering 

parties,       '  iii.  42T 

'  kskS' leave  of  absence,'  -  iii.  446 

project  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  iii.  446 
'ftrriVAl  at  Boston,  iv.  '84 

reacSles  the  American  camp,  iv.    85 

•  receptioa  Jby  Congress,  •       iv.    85 

_  d,esp(iti3hed   to  the   French    com- 
-'mand^l's,  iv.'  72 

accompanies  Washington,  iv.  118 

proposes    exchange  of  Andr6    for 

Arnold-,  '  iv.  187 

comoiarntls  the  advance  guard,  iv.  160 
atteihpted  enterprise,  iv.  160'- 

anxious  for  action,  iv.  161 

tn  the  camp^  of  the  Pennsylvania  ■       ' 

mutineers,  '     ■'  '■■         -     ^       iv.  199 
to  Washington  on  Hamilton,  iv.  213 

in  command  of  detachmehti'  iv.  253 

~  instructions,  -'  *  iv.'253 

sets  put  on  his  march,  iv..  259 

further  instruction:^,  iv.-260 

forced  marches  for  Virginia^  iv.  262 

at  the  Head  of  Elk,  iv.  2C-3_ 

arrives  at  York,  ■■''  ■■  ^  iv.  261^ 

marches  to  join  Greene,  iv.  2GG 

saves  Richmond,  iv.  263^ 

to  W  ashington' on  Lund  "Washing- 
ton's compromise,  iv.  269 
'  refuses  to  coiTespond  with  Arnold,  iv.  2S7 
.  retires- from^ before  Cornwallis,        iv.  2S7 
assumes  the  aggressive,  iv.  2S9_ 
joined  by  Steuben,  iv.  290" 
frtllows  Cornwallis,            '  iv.  291 
rptreats  to  Green  Springs,    -          iv.  294 
account  of  his  campaign,                  iv.'  2J4 
to  -Washington  6n  the  embarkation 

of  the  British,  iv*  30T 

measures  to  out  off  Cornwallis's    ' 

retreat,  '  iv.  31T 

to  Washington  iirging  him"  to  com- 
mand, iv.  818 
prevails  on  DeGrasse  to  remain,  iv.  337 
tostorm  a  redoubt,  iv.  345 
carries  the  works,  iv.  847 
-  foljje-etatement  copcerning,(note,)  iv.  84]" 
concevhirig' Hamilton,  iv.  84-3 
asks'leave  of  absence,  iv.  85^ 
to  Congress  with  news  of  peace,  Iv.  385 
atMouafeVeraonj    '  iv.  42a 
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oiithe  French  resolution,  v.   46 

to  Washington  on  the  samO}  v.    69 

to  Washington  presentiAg  the  key 

oftheBastilley^  t.    71 

on  affairs  in  France,  v.    88 

downfall  of,    .   ,  v.  138 

prisoner  at  Rochc-fort^  v.  189 

on  his  way  to  Paris,  v.  263 

correspondence  with  Washington,   v.  283 

liA.  FoECE,  accompanies, Wasliingtonj  i.    7T 

prowling  about  the  country,  i.  102 

Washington's  opinion  of,  i.  105 

in  Washington's  power,  1  107 

kept  in  prison,  i.  134 

his  fortunes,  i  184 

Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  i.  295 

Lahds   <Jolonel,    arrives    oefore    St. 

Johns  with  artillery,  ii,    59 

before  Quebec,  iL  143 

■  effective  fire  from  the  ice  battery,  ii.  148 
relative  to  Aaron  Burr,  .  .  ii.  144 
in  the  attack,  ii.  143 

wounded.  ii.  149 

assists  Arnold,  iii.    50 

wounded,  iii.   51 

recei  ves    Washington    at    West 
Point,  iv.  121 

Lameth,  Chevalier  de,  wounded  in 

the  attack,  iv.  847 

tAHGDON,  President,  offers  prayers,    i.  424 

Langlade,  commands  the  IndiauB,   iii.  141 

Lattbbns,  Col.,  duel  wjth  Lee,  iii.  410 

boards  the  French  fleet,  ,  ill.  416 

carries  a  protest  to  D'£stain^,         iii.  424 

'Loforms  Washington  of  affairs  in 

Charleston,  iv.    28 

oh  Andre's  {"ate,  iv.  149 

special  minister  to  France,  ,  iv.  193 

visits  the  camp  of  the  PennsylTania 

mutineers,  iv.  199 

arrives  f^om  France  with  the  loan,  iv.  315 
capitulation  of  Yorktown,  iv.  851 

Laueens,  Mr.,  remits  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, iii.  821 
Lattzuk,  Duke  de,  at  Newport,         iv.    71 
to  join  the  American  Army,           iv.  277 
skirmish  with  Tarletun,                   iv.  331 
Laweence,  Colonel,  i.  146 
Laweence,  Colonel  John,  judge  ad- 
vocate general,                              iv.  184 
Lawson,  General,  reinforces  Greene,  iv.  243 
at  Guilford  Court  House,                 iv.  245 
Leab,  Tobias,  Washington's  private 

secretary,  iv.  480 

on  Washington''8  character,  tv.  484 

at  the  irnauguratign  of  Washington,  iv.  478  i 
accompanies  Washington,  T.   88 

Washington's  state  coach,  v.    78 

concerning  St.  Clair's  defeat,  v.  101  | 

Washington's  illness,  v.  298 

last  hours  of  Washington,  v.  294 

death  of  Washington,  v.  296 

Lbaknbi>,  Col.,  receives  flag  of  truce,  ii.  178 
jjcehmere  Point,  fortified  by  Putnam,  ii.  107 
Ledtabd,  Colonel  William,  defence 

of  Fort  Griswold,  iv.  81S 

Lbb,  Arthur,  in  the  treasury  board,  v.  4 
LzE,  General  Charles,  at  Bostou,         i.  876 


history,  1 877 

his  birth,  I  377 

serves  4  n  America,  i.  877 

adopted  by  the  Mohawks,  i.  877 

wounded  at^-,the  battle  of  Tjcon- 

4eroga,      '  i.  377 

at  the  siege  of  Fort  Niagara,  i.  Sit 

joins  Amherst  at  Crown  Point,:         i-  878 
at  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  i.  873 

in  Portugal,  ,  i.  873 

brave  concluct,  i.  373 

opposes  the  ministry,  i.  373 

received  by  Frederick  the  Great,      i.  379 
at  Warsaw,  .  L  379 

accompanies  the  Polish  ambassador 
to  Constantinople  ^  1 879 

-  dangers  and  escapes,  i.  879 

•again  in  England,  i.  Sti 

reception,  ,r.     ,, ,  /  LS79 

censured  by  a  friend,  i.  879 

embittered  against  the.,  king  and 

ministers,  !.  8S0 

returns  to  Poland,  1. 350 

hopes  of  ac^ve  service,  t  i-  3S0 

major  general  in  the  Polish  Army,  1.  380 
restless  life,  i.  381 

affair  of  honor,  i.  3S1 

attacks  upon  the  ministry,  1.381 

advocates  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  i.  881 
visits  America,  i.  8S1 

reputation,  i.  8S1 

to  Edmnnd  Bnrke,  i.  382 

at  Mount  Vernon,  1. 3S5 

purchases  an  estate,  i.  886 

cultivates  the  acquaintance  of  lead- 
ing men,  i.  387 
efficient  in  organizing  the  MaryUnd 

militia,  i.  8S7 

manners,  i.  387 

fondness  for  dogs,  1  8S7 

to  Adams,  i.  887 

at  Philadelphia,  t411 

appointed  major  general,  1  414 

fleeted  third  in  command,  ,    .__,        i.  414 
accepts  appointment,  L  4^4 

sets  out  from  Philadelphia,  i.  442 

anecdote,  i.  444 

description  by  Mrs.' Adams,  ii.     2 

Washington's  miUta,ry  counsellor,    ii.    15 
commands  l§ft  wing,    ,  ii.    13 

strict  discipline,  ii.    18 

profanity,  -    ,  ii,    18 

correspondence" with  Burgoyne,  ii..  25 
declines  an  interview  with  Bur- 
goyne, ii.  26 
on  the  bombardment  of  Bostoh,  ii.  75 
and  Mrs.  Adams,  --  ^  ii.  115 
to   Kichard    H.    Lee,    giving  his 

policy,  11. 125 

sets  out  for  lihode  Island,  ii.  126 

test  oath,  y.  126 

legislative  censures,  ii.  127 

to  Washington  relative  to  the  de- 
fence of  New  York,  iL  185 
at  Now  Haven,  ii.  137 
military  notions,  ii.  138 
reply  to  New  York  Committee  of 
Safety,                                          IL 189 
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to  Washington  on  recr.i:t!na:  ac- 
cess, ii.  140 
on  the  disposition  of  New  York,  ii.  140 
arrives  at  Ifl'ew  Yort,  ii.  156 
to  TJTashington,  on  a  resolve  of  Con- 
gress, Ii,  156 
on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  157 
*  haracteristic  menace,  ii.  157 
plans  of  defence,  ii.  153 
moasares  a^lnst  Tories,  11. 159 
defiance  of  Governor  Try  on   and 

Captain  Parker,  ii.  160 

removal  of  cannon,  ii.  161 

strengthens  New  York,  ii.  161 

ordered  to  Canada,  ii.  162 

to  "Washington  on  afFaira  in  New 

York,  il.  163 

contempt  for  titles,  11. 163 

appointed  to  command  the  south- 

L-rn  department,  ii.  188 

to  Wnsltin^ton  on  his  appointment,  ii.  188 
seta  out  tor  the  south,  ii.  1S9 

opinion  of  Washington,  >  ii.  1S9 

■to  Washington  from  the  south,         ii.  189 
to  Washington  on  Clinton's  expe- 
dition, •        ii.  272 
foils  Clinton,  ii.  272 
arrives  at  Charleston,                       ii.  273 
to  Wasliington  on  the  condition  of 
'    Charleston,  ii.  278 
encamps  on  Haddrell's  Point,           ii.  273 
describi^s  the  attack  on  Sullivan^s 
,     Island,                              '                 ii.  274 
receives  thanks  of  Congress,  ii*  277 
to  Washington  for  cavalryf               ii.  277 
expected  in  canip,                              ii.  854 
to  President  of  Congress  on  the  de- 
signs of  the  British,                        ii.  854 
arriyes  in  camp,                                  ii.  353 
to  Gates  on  the  meddling,  of  Con- 
gress,                                               ii.  353- 
arrives  at  White  Plains,                    ii.  867 
commands  at  Northcastle,                 ii.  330 
to  Washington  on  his  position,         ii.  400 
allusion  to  Greene,                             ii.  400 
to  Beud  explaining 'his  projects,        ii.  403 
to  Bowdoin,  plans  and  schemes,        ii.  409 
to  Washington  on  removing  troops 

across  the  Hudson,  >  .  IL  410 

to  Heath  on  his  right  to  command,  ii.  412 
to  Reed  disparaging  Washington,  -ii.  415 
to  Washington  on  his  delay,  ii.  422 

interview  with  General  Heath,  it  423 
question  of  authority,  ii.  424 

changes  his  mind,  ii.  424 

crosses  the  Hudson,  laggard  march,  ii.  425 
on  military  greatness,  if.  426 

at  Morristown,  ii-  428 

to  Congress  on  his  plans,  ii.  42S 

correspondence  with  Washington,  ii.  429 
to  Heath  to  forward  troops,  ii.  430 

tardiness  of  his  march,  ii.  430 

and  the  militia,  ii.  432 

to  Gates  disparaging  Washington,  ii.  433 
captured  by  Colonel  Harcourt,  ,  ii.  433 
eifectofhisloss,'  !!■ '^^ 

secret  of  his  conduct,  ^ii.  485 

character  of,  ii-  436 


111.  i 


iii.i 


treatment  of, 

to  Congress  from  New  York, 

to  Washington  on  the  jefusal  of 

Congress, 
actual  trtatment  of, 
diminished  importance, 
to  Washington  on  his  captivity, 
exchanged  for  General  Prescott,  , 
in  command  of  a  division, 
to    Washington  on  the  enemy^s 

plans,  iii. 

opposed  to  attack,  -    -  iiL 

relinquishes  the  commanf*  of  the 

advance  to  Lafayette,  iii. 

military  punctilio,  iii. 

commands  the  advance, 
encamps  at  Englishtown, 
advances  against  the  enemy, 
manoeuvre, 
retreat,  ^  iii. 

angry  meeting  with  Washington,  iii. 
battle  of  Monmouth  Court  House,  iii. 
conduct,  iii. 

cause  of  retreat,  Iii. 

correspondence  with  Washington,  iii. 
charges  against,  iii. 

court-martial  led, 
concerning  Washington, 
sentenced, 

sentence  approved  by  Congress, 
abuse  of  Washington, 
duel  with  Colonel  Laurens, 
retires  to  his  estate, 
style  of  living, 

queries  political  and  military, 
insolent  note -to  Congress, 
dismissed  the  service, 
to  Congress,  apologetic, 
his  character,, 
his  death, 
his  will,  i: 

burial,  ii 

his  manuscripts,  ii 

to  Wayne  applauding  his  capture  of 

Stony  Pomt,  ii 

caution  to  Gates,  i 

Lre,  Charles,  attorney  general, 

Lee,  Henry,  "'Light  Horse  Harry,"    il 

repulses  a  surprise,  ii 

^promoted, 

surprises  a  party  of  Hessians, 
proposes   an    attack   on    FauluA 

Hook,         -  IiL 

sets  out  for  Paulus  Hook,  iii. 

surprises  the  post,  iii. 

difficult  retreat,  iii. 

rewarded  with  a  gold  medal  by 

Congress,  iiL 

joifls  Washington,  iv. 

fight  at  Springfield,  iv. 

concerning  AvmildV  conspiracy,  i  v. 
escape  of  Champe,  iv. 

on  the  reception  of  Gates  by  the 

General  Assembly  of  Virginia,    iv, 
crosses  the  Dan,  iv. 

affair  with  Pyle's  loyalists-  iv. 

on  Tarleton's  escape,  iv. 

fikirmish  with  Tarleton,  ir. 


iii. 

12 

iii. 
f 

15 

I 

iii. 

15 

iii. 

16 

iii. 

Ki 

Iii. 

852 

iii. 

877 

iii. 

836 

887 


390 
891 
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iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii, 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
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895 
896 
897 
S97 
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404 
406 
407 
407 
403 
409 
409 
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410 
410 
411 
411 
411 
411 
412 
412 
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478 

475 
475 
476 

476 
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152 
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at  Guilford  Court^House,  iv. 

joins  Marion,  iv. 

capture  of  Fort  Wntson,  iv. 

capture  of  Fort  Motte,  iv. 

captures  Granby,  Iv. 

Qxploita  of,  iv. 

pursues  Colonel  Coates,  iv. 

detached  to  operate  with  Sumter,  iv. 

at  Entaw  Springs,  iv. 

anecd{(te  of  Washington,  'iv. 

communicates  the  death  of  Greene,  iv. 

to  "Washington  on  the  presidenc^j  iv. 

commands  the  army,  v. 

puts  down  the  insurrection,  v. 

XjKE,   Kichard   Henry,   delegate   to 
General  Congress,  i. 

i^eechbefore  the  General  Congress,  i. 

drafts  memorial  to  British  colonies,  i. 

urging  "Wasbingtuo's  presence   in 
Virginia,  iv. 

Legislatures  dissolverl,  i. 

Leitoh,  Major,  commands  Virginia 
tro^s,  ii, 

joins  Knowlton  in  an  attack,  ii. 

wounded,  ii. 

death,  ii. 

Lempriere^'s  Point,  works  thrown  np,  iv. 
Ij15S^ik,  Captain,  killed  at  Princeton,  ii. 
Leslie,  General,  attack  on  Chatter- 
Ion's  Hill,  '  ii. 

at  Maiden  Head,  ii. 

advancing  to  reinforce^  CornwalliB,  Iv. 

at  Guilford  Court  House,  iv. 

ordered  to  Portsmoath,  iv. 

Lewis,  Colonel,  i. 

Lewis,  Major  Andrew,  i. 

taken  prisoner,  i. 

Lewis,  Major  Geo.,  attends  on  Mercer,  iL 
Lewis,  Lawrence,  aide-de-camp   to 
Morgan,  v. 

invited  to  Mount  Temon,  v. 

affection  for  Miss  Custis,  v. 

marries  Miss  Custis,  v. 

Lewis,  Eobert,  Washington's  agent,    v. 
Lexington,  battle  of^  i. 

loss  of  Americans  and  British,  i. 

Liberty  Tree,  i 

Light  House  Point,  surprised  by  Wolfe,  i. 
LiNcauf,  General,  contemplates  de- 
scent on  Long  Island,  ii. 

at  Bennington,  iii. 

at  Manchester,  iii. 

to  Schuyler  on  Stark's  victory,        iii. 

joins  Gates,  iii. 

wonnded,  iii. 

G9iumand8  the  southern  depart- 
ment, iii. 

unsuccessful  siege  of  Savannah,      iii. 

to  Washington  in  his  perplexity,     iv. 

strengthens  Charleston,  iv. 

remains  within  the  city,  iv. 

to  Washington  on  the  unwillingness 
of  troops  to  remain,  iv. 

replies  to  summons  to  surrender,    iv. 

in  favor  of  evacuating  Charleston,  iv. 

skirmish  with  the  British,  iv. 

g."<iud  recttanQiasunce,  iv. 


245  opens  the  first  parallel  before  Tork- 

295  town,  iv.  M2 

296  receives  the  submission  of  the  royal 

297  army,  iv.  858 
297  returns  north  with  the  army,  iv.  368 
300  LiPPENcoTT,  Captiio,  hangs  Captain 
801  Huddy,  iv.  S64 
^3  tried  and  acquitted,  iv.  86? 
S33  LiSTON,  Mrs.,  at  Washington's  fare- 
440  well  dinner,  v.  258 
442  Little£ggHarbOr,€xpeditionagainst,iti.  438 
468    Little  Meadows,  i.  101 

201  Braddock's  expedition  encamped,     i.  16-1 

202  Little  Sarah,  case  oi;  v.  159 
Little  Tuetlb  decoys  Colonel  Har-  , 

859  din  into  an  ambush,  '  v.   T6 

867    Livlely  ship  of  war  fires  on  Breed's 
369  Hill,  -  1. 426 

Livingston,  Brockholst,   in  corre- 

281  spondenco  with  Schuyler,  iii.  208 
314       to  Schuyler  on  the  prospect  of  a 

battle,  iii  203 

266    LrviNGBTON,  Major,  and  Major  Brown 
340  take  Fort  Chamblee,  ii.   83 

840        drivp  Colonel  Maclean  back,  ii.   87 

342    Livingston,  Colonel,  joins  Schuyler,  iii.  174 
46        cannonades  the  Vulture,  iv.  106 

479    Livingston,   Henry   Brocklio^t,  on 

the  state  of  affairs  at  Ticonde- 
369  roga,  iii".   93 

473    Livingston,  Peter  E.,  ii.  850 

216    Livingston,  Peter  Van-  Burgh,  ad- 

246  dress  to  Washington,  i.  450 
287    Livingston,  Judge  Kobert  E.,            ii.    44 
337        suggests  Arnold  as  commander  of 
193           West  Point,                                   iv.    74 

261  at  the  inauguration  of  Washington,  iv.  474 
483    Livingston,  Walter,  in  the  treasury 

board,  V.     4 

200    Livingston,  William,  Brisr.  Gen.,       ii.  240 
259        sends  word  of  the  British  plans,       ii.  293 

262  to  Washington,  ii.  417 
285    Logstown,CouncilofIndiansat,i.  64,  71,  883 

93    London  Chronicle,remarks  on  Gen- 
392  eral  Burgoyne,  ii.  166 

398    Long,  Col.,  commands  the  batteaux,  iii.  104 
361        arrives  at  Fort  Anne,  iii.  106 

245       retreats  to  Fort  Edward,v  iii.  108 

Long  Island,  Battle  of.  ii.  291 

345       landing  of  the  British,  ii.  298 

188        British  occupy  Flatbush,  ii.  295 

145        reinforced  bv  Hessians,  ii.  298 

169        De  Heister  reaches  Flatbush,  il.  298 

218        plan  of  the  British,  ii.  299 

241        nocturnal  march,  Ii.  800 

!      occupy  the  Bedford  pass,  ii.  300 

444        Gen.  Grant  engages  Lord  Stifling,  "ii.  302 
481  I      Sir  Henry  Clinton  turns  the  AiAer- 

26  I         ican  left,  iL  803 

26  Sullivan's  division  defeated,'  ii.  803 

27  Lord  Stirling  surrounded,"  ii.  805 
forbearance  of  the  British,  ii.  807 

44        killed  and  wounded,  ii.  807 

46        fatal  neglect,     *  ii.  308 

49        retreat  from,  ii.  813 

279        described  by  a  wltnesi,  Ii.  814 

282  I     midnieht  gun,  ii.  8U 
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Long  Island  tradition,  ii.  316 

alarm  of  the  British,  ii.  816 

in  possession  of  the,  British,  ii.  318 

LossiNO,  Benson  J.,  on  portraits  of 

"Washington,  (appendix,)  i.  456 

Loudon,  Earl  of,  i.  209 

implied  censure  of  Washington,        i.  229 
arrives  at  Albany,  i.  280 

in  winter  quarters,  i'.  281 

reception  of  "Washington,  i.  234 

sets  sail  for  Halifax,  i.  235 

joins  Admiral  Holbourne  at  Halifax,  i.  28T 
returns  to  New  York,  '  i.  237 

relieved  from  command,  i.  241 

Lonisburg  to  be  attacked,  i.  285 

another  attempt  to  be  made,  i.  241 

invested,  i.  245 

captured,  ,  i.  245 

LoYEL,  Geheral)  commands  expedi- 
tion against  Penobscot,  iii.  472 
atflrstrepuls6d,butetfectsalanding,iii.472 
besieges  the  fort,  iii,  472 
sends  for  reinforcements,  iii.  472 
disastrous  retreat,                             iii.  _  478 

LovELL,  James,  to  Gates  on  the  com- 
mand,- iii.   56 
to  Gates  on  his  position,  iii.    60 
to  Gartes,                                             iii.  293 
invocation  to  Gates,                          iii.  801 

Lowantica  "Valley,  iii.     5 

Loyalists  in  the  revoltitibn,  11,  845 

LirzEBNE,  Chevalier  de    la;    visits 

"Washington,  iii.  479 

and  Arnold,  iv.    86 

.  requests  ^ips  to  oppose  Arnold,     iv.  257 
banquet  to  the  officers,  iv.  319 

to  Washington  on  the  position  of 
Lafayette,  v.    68 

Lyman,  General,  i.  200 

Lyncu,  Thomas,  on  committee    to 

confer  with  Washington,  ii,    74 

on  the  bombardment  of  Boston,      ,  11.    75 


McCall,  M£^or,  at  the  battle  of  the. 
Cowpens,  iv. 

McGeea,  Jane,  iii. 

murdered  by  Indians,  iiL 

its  effect,  ,  iii. 

the  story  of  her  murder,  (note,)      iii. 
McDoiTGALL,    General,,  strengthens 
Heath's  position,  ii. 

iu  commimd  at  Chatterton's  Hill,    ii. 

at  Morristown,  ii. 

commands  at  Peekskill,  Hi. 

fires  the  barracks  and  retires,  iii. 

commands  at  Peekskill,  iii. 

commands  in  the  Highlands,    iii.  362, 

joins  Gates, 

xommands  at  West  Point, 

death  of,  iv. 

AlcDowELL,  Colonel,  in  the  battle  of 

King's  Mountain,  iv. 

McGiLLivBAT,  represents  the  Creeks,  v. 
McGowan's  Ford,  affair  at^  iv. 


ill. 


219 
142 

143 
144 
145 

S57 

3CS 

466 

29 

29 

G4 

445 

436 

461 

444 

175  ! 
63 


McGowan's  Pass,  relinquished  by  the 

British,  iv. 

McHenby,  Mf^or  James,  hreak&sts 
with  Arnold,  iv. 

secretary  of  war,  v. 

to  Washington  on  the  command  of 
the  anny,  v. 

McLane,  Captain  Allen,  brings  word 
of  intended  attack,  iii. 

attacks  the  enemy^s  van,  Iii. 

routs  the  picket  guard,  iii. 

expedition  against  Paulus  Hook,    iii. 
MoLeod,  Captain,,  attempt  to  surprise 

Jefferson,  iv. 

MoFheeson,   Major,   to   intercept 
8imcoe,  iv. 

skirmish  with  Captain  Shank,         iv. 
Maokay,  Captain,  i. 

arrives  at  ■Washington''s  camp,  i. 

Mackenzie,  Captain  Eobert,  to  Wash- 
ington, i. 
Maclean,  Colonel,  and  his  Highland 
emigrants,                                        ii 
driven  back  by  Majors  Brown  ani . 

Livingston,  ii. 

at  Quebec,  ii. 

loyalty,  ii. 

Madison,  James,  member  of  Con- 
gress, V,     6 
ceremonials  of  the  eovernmont,        v.    60 
remonstrates  with  Washington  on 

his  intention  to  retire,  v.  110 

prepares  a  valedictory  address  for 

Washington,  v.  114 

debate  on  Jefferson's  report,  v.  1 86 

Magaw,  Colonel,  ii.  266 

commands  Fort  Washington,  ii.  861 

cannonades  theJBritish  frigates,  ii.  366 
in  favor  of  holding  Fort  W^bihgton,  ii.  393 
refuses  to  surrender,  ii.  394 

disposition  for  defence,  ii.  395 

Majoeibanks,     Major,     at     Futaw 

springs,  iv.  336 

falls  back,  iv, 

Malmedy,  Col.,  at  Euta\/  Springs,      iv, 
Manchester,  British  maraud,  iv, 

Manchester,  i)uke  of,  compareo  tlio 
conduct  of  Clinton  and  Dunmore,  ii, 
remarks  on  siege  of  Boston,  ii, 

Manly,  Captain,  captures  munitions 
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120 
229 

272 

802 
303 
362 
475 


291 

290 
114 
117 

870 


87 
119 
121 


of  war,  ii. 

Marbots,  Barb6,  iii. 

Maeton,  Francis,  his  character  iv. 

bye  names,  '  iv. 

pursued  by  Tarleton,  iv. 

capture  or  Fort  Watson,  iv. 

capture  of  Fort  Motto,  iv. 

attack  on  Colonel  Coates,  iv. 

controls  the  lower  Santee,  iv. 

joins  Graene,  iv. 

at  Eutaw  SJprings,  iv. 

Maukoe,  Capt,  escorts  Washington,    i. 
Maesb,  Eev,  John,  letter  relative  to 

plot  in  New  York,  (note,)  ii. 

Marshall.  Jndge,  on  Lee^s  retreat,  iii. 

envoy  to  France,  v. 

Martha's    Vineyard  ravaged  by  the 
British,  ill. 
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181 
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Martin,  Colonel,  i.  214 

Maryland,  General  Assembly,  confl- 

dence  in  "Washington,  v.  237 

Maryland  troops  described.  ii.    19 

sharpshooting,  '^^     il.    19 

described  by  Qxaydon,  ii.  267 

Mason,  Mr.,  divulges  terras  of  treaty,  v.  216 
Mason,  George,  friend  of  Washing- 
ton, i.  811 
.  'to  ;'Waaliington  on  non-importatibn,  i.  319 
.  --.drafts  plan '  of  association  for  the 
rion-i;nportatiOn  and  use  of  Brit- 
ish goods  subject  to  dnty,             ,  i.  321 
Massachusetts  General  Court  oi^  ad- 
vise a  Congress,                               i.  309 
petition  the  king  for  relief,                 i.  314 
urge  the  other  colonial  Legislatures 

to  join  for  redress,  i.  S14 

refuse  to  rescind  the  resQ|lution,  i.  314 
protest  against  military  occupation,  i.  325 
lefuse  to  transact  business,  1.  326 

transferred  to  Cambi*idge,  i.  326 

resolution  against  a  standing  army,  i,  826 
refuse  to  provide  for  the  troops,  i.  826 
prorogued,  i.  326 

<     ABS^rably  recommend   a  General 

Congi-esB,   ■  i.,850 

general  dection,  i.  382 

,  semi-belhgerent  state  of  affairs,         i.  3&1 
Congress  of,  raises  troops,  i.  401 

prppare  to  receiVe  Washington,  i.  452 
send, a  deputation  to  meet  Wash- 
ington, i.  452 
address  of  wflcome  to  General  Lee,  i.  452 
number  of  trpops,  ,  ii.  6 
their  destitution,  '  ii.  9 
Washington's  apology, 
,  liberality, 
asks  for  troops, 
Bhode  Island  and  Connecticut  fit 

oat  armed  vessels, 
passes  an  act  for  fitting  out  armed 
,'; .      vessels, 

>     insurrection,  iv.  451 

-  ,  quelled,  ,         ,  iv.  456 

Mathrv,  General,  in, the  attack  on 

Fort  Washington,  ,  ii.  897 

,   expedition  ngainst  the  Chesapeake,  iii.  45S 
takes  Portsmouth,  iii.  45S 

ravages  the  neighborhood,  iii.  459 

'Matbcv/s,  Colonel,  taken  prisoner,    iii.  265 
Mathews,  John,  on  committee  to  con- 
fer with  Washington,  iv.  33 
Matson's  Ford,  Lafayette  posted  on,  iii.  877 
Matthkws,  David,  mayor  of  New 

York  apprehended,  ii.  229 

detained  for  trial,  il.  281 

Ma^wiiood.  Colonel,  at  Princeton,       ii.  476 

attacks  Mercer,  il,  4T7 

retreats  itowards  Trenton,      ' 

Maxwell,  General,, at  I^prristown, 

commands  light,  tropps^ 

skirmish  witu  the  British, 

engages  the  enemy's  vanguard, 

sent  to  the  Jerseys, 

ordered  to  harass  the  enemy, 

MATNAfiDs,  Judge, 


Meabe,  Colonel,  Washington's  aide- 
de-camp,  iii. 
Mecklenb^rg,  spirit  of  the  inhabit- 
ants,                            -  iv. 
Meigs,   Colonel,    enterprise    against 
Bag-Habor,                                     iii. 
struck  while  attempting  to  suppress 
a  mutiny,                                        iv. 
Mercer,  Captain  George,  Washiig- 

tou's  aide-de-camp,  1, 

Mebces,  George,  declines  to  act  as 

distributor  of  stamps,  1 

Meroek,  Hi^h,  acconnt  of,  - 1, 

arrives  at  Fort  Cumberland  wound- 
ed, i. 
with  Colonel  Armstrong,  i. 
wounded,  i. : 
accompahies  Washington  on  a  tour 
"             "  i.' 


4 
170 


S3 
207 


310 
155 


ii.  9 
ii.  18 
ii.    19 


_ii.    70 

72 


li.479 

ii.*466 
iii.  182 
iii.  185 
iii.  18S 
Hi.  379 
Iii.  388 

1.   60 


of  inspection, 

a  visitor  at  Mount  Vernon, 

disciplines  militia, 

about  marching  to  Williamsburg, 

made  brigadier  general,  n. 

ioins  the  army,  ■    '  ii, 

appointed  to  a  command,'  ii. 

on  the  abandonment  of  New  York,  ii. 

conversation  with  Washington  on 
resistance,  ii. 

leads  the  advance  on  Princeton,       ii. 

encounters  Colonel  Mawhood,  ii. 

wounded,      .  '  ii, 

death, 

character, 
MiDDLETON,  Cornet,  sent  in  pursuit  of 

Champe,  iv. 

MiFFUN,   General,  urges  Lee''B  ap- 
pointment as  secortd  in  command,  1. 

aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  ii. 

secretary  to  Washington,  ii. 

suggests  a  name  iTor  the  captured 
mortar,  ii. 

Adjutant  General,  manners  and  en- 
tertainments, ii. 

promoted,  ii. 

encamped  near  Kingsbridge, 

characterized  by  Graydon, 

discipline  of  his  troops, 

arrives  with  troops, 

observes   movement  among  the 
British  ships, 

premature  rotreat, 

returns  to  the  lines, 

retreats  in  safety, 

sent  to  Philadelphia  for  aid, 

at  Philadelphia, 
.  supports  the  claims  of  Conway, 

opposition  to  Washin&con, 

member  of  the  Board  of  War, 

to  Gates  on  Conway's  letter, 

meets  Washington, 

receives  Washington, 

case  of  the  Little  Sarah, 
Miles,  Colonel,  commands  battalion,  i: 

at  Brooklyn,  ii. 

Militia  system,  its  inefficiency,  i. 

organization  of,  in  Massachusetts,      i. 
Ministerial  Army,  t 
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421 
475 
477 
477 
11.484 
ii.  4&4 


414 
13 
76 

103 

ii.  114 
ii.  206 
ii.  218 
ii.  266 
ii.  291 
ii.810 


811 
315 
315 
313 
411S 
4l»3 
277 
'277 
SOI 
815 
456 
468 
159 
266 
296 
225 
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413 
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Minute  men  rally  under -Gen.  Heath,  1.  896 
form  a  camp,  i.  401 

MiREPOix,  Marquis  de,  i.  187 

Mischianza  in  honor  of  Sir  William 

Howe,  ii.  3T2 

Mississippi,  navigation  ot,  v.      3 

MoNCKTON,  Brigadier,  iu  the  expedi- 
tion against  Quebec,  1.  268 
commands  battery  at  Point  Levi,     i.  ^JO 
wounded,  i.  2T7 

MoNCKTON,  CoL,  killed  in  an  attack 

on  Wayne,  iii.  399 

burial,  iiL  401 

Monk's    Corner,    Brigadier-Generjil 

'     Huger  at,  iv.    46 

surprised  by  Tarleton,  iv.    48 

Monmouth  Court  House,  battle  o^     iii.  397 
killed  and  wounded,  iii.,  401 

UoiTBO,  Colonel,  in  command  of  JTort 

William  Henry,  i.  235 

MoKROE,    James,    in  the   advance 

against  Trenton,  ii.  452 

takes  two  cannon,  ii.  453 

remonstrates  against  Hamilton,        v.  193 
minister  to  Franco,  v.  196 

recieption  in  France,  v.  196 

reballed,  v.  242 

to  Washington  on  an  intereepted 

letter,  v.  242 

address  to  by  M,  Barras,  v.  265 

Montcalm,  his  operations,  1.  230 

takes  Oswego,  i.  231 

returns  in  triumph  to  Montreal,       i.  231 
again  takes  the  field,  i.  235 

attacks  Fort  William  Henry,  ,i.  286 

captures  and  destroys  it,  i.  236 

returns  to  Canada,,  i.  236 

prepares  his  defence,  i.  248 

repulses  Abercromhie,  i.  249 

in  command  of  Quebec,  i.  269 

abandons  his  intrench  men  ts,  i.  275 

sends  for  reinforcements,  i.  275 

advances  against  Wolfe,  i.  275 

receives  his  death  wound,  i.  277 

to  General  Townseud,  i.  277 

to  De  Bamsay,  i.  277 

his^eath,  '         i.  WIS 

Montgomery,  Richard,  at  the  land- 
ing before  Louisburg,  i.  244 
appointed  brigadier  general,  i.  414 
at  Ticonderoga,  ii.  44 
birth  and  services,  ii.  44 
emigrates  to  New  York  an  d  marries,  ii.  44 
appointed  brigadier  gL-neral,  ii.  45 
appearance  and  manners,  ii.  45 
embarkation  for  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  ii.  47 
invests  St.  Johns,  ii.  59 
presses  the  siege  of  St  Johns,  ii.  83 
to    Carleton  on  the  treatment  of 

prisoners,  ii.    84 

takes  St.  Johns,  ii.    B6 

treatment  of  prisoners,  ii.    86 

proceeds  to  Montreal,  ii.    87 

takes  Montreal,  ii.   91 

prepares  to  descend  the  St.  Law-_ 

rence,  ii-   ^2 

to  Schuyler  on  insubordination  of - 
...     troops,  U..92: 


auno7ance8,  il. 

intention  to  resiga,  ii. 

Joins  Arnold,  ii. 

arrives  before  Quebec,  ii, 

plan  of  attack,  it. 

strength  of  force,  ii. 

on  Ai-nold  and  his  troops,  ii. 

summons  Quebec  to  surrender,  ii. 

to  0*trleton,.  ii, 

prepares  to,  attack,  ii. 

effoi  is  to'  incite  the  Inhabitants,  ii. 

anecdote,  ii. 

project  of  an  escalade,  ii. 

plan  of  attack,  ii. 

-the  attack,  ii. 

leads  his  men,  ii. 

surprises  the  picket,  ii. 

death,  ii, 

burial,  ii. 
MoNTGOMERT,  MajoT,  attack  on  Fort 

Gi-iswold,  iv. 
MoNT0iJB,Andw.,  acts  as  interpreter,  i, 

accompanies  Adjutant  Muse,     .  i 

Montreal,  capitulates  to  Amherst,  i. 

taken  by  Montgomery,  ii, 
MoNTREBOB,  Captain,  enters  the  de- 
serted American  works,  ii, 

bearer  of  flag  to  Washington,  ii, 

Morgan,  Daniel,  arrives  at  camp,  ii, 

,  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  ii. 

takes  command,  ii. 

carries  two  batteries,  ii. 

hemmed  in,  brave  defence  apd  sur- 
render, ii, 

exchanged,  ii, 

recommended  to  the  command  of 

a  rifle  regiment,  ii. 

mans  the  lines,                 '  ii. 

sent  to  fight  the  Indiana,  iii. 

attacks  the  enemy,  iii. 

eifect  of  his  corps  on  ihe  enemy,  iii. 


to  attack  Burgoyne,  ■  iii. 

harasses  the  enemy,  Iii. 

to  reinforce  Maxwell,  iii. 

at  Charlotte,  iv. 

detached  to  South  Carolina,  Iv. 

on  his  way  to  Ninety  Six,  iv. 

retreats  from  Tarleton,  iv. 

at  the  Cowpens,  iv. 

reasons  for  selecting,  iv. 

disposition  of  troops,  iv. 

battle  of  the  Cowpens,  iv. 

spoils  taken,  iv. 

pushes  for  the  Catawba,  iv, 

crosses  the  Catawba.  iv. 

approach  of  Cornwallis,  iv. 

pushes  for  the  Yadkin,  ^  iv. 

correspondence  with  Washington,  v. 

left  with  detachment,  v. 

Morocco,  treaty  with,  v.' 
Morris,  Captain,  wins  Miss  Philipae,  i. 

wounded  at  Sullivan's  Island.  ii. 
Morris,  Governor,  appoints  commis- 
sioners, 1. 

at  Alexandria,  1. 

to  Oroghan,  i., 

Morris,  Gouvernenr,  on  Gates,  iii. 

on  Pennsylvania,               ^  iii. 
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LIFE   OF   WASHINGTON. 


on  the  Frencli  crisis^  v.    83 

differs  from  Jeltersoffli'  v.    84 

to  Washington  on  the  French  revo- 
lution, T,    85 

on  the  same,  v.    0 

to  Washington  on  Lafayette,  v.    70 

to  Washington  on  affairs  in  Franco,  v.    87 
'  minister  to  France.  v.  187 

^  representation  of  affairs  in  France,  v.  187 

concerning    Lafayette    and    the 
Eeign  of  ■Terror,    ' 

relative  to  Loqib  XVL, 

on  the  successes  of  France, 

to  Jefferson  on  Oenot, 

recalled, 
VoKBiBf  Robert,  sends  money  to 
Washington, 

patriotic  exertions, 

entertains  Washington^ 
MoKEis,' -Colonel  ;KogBri 
Morristown,  its  position. 


V.189 
V.  141 
V.  142 
V.  146 
V.  196 

ij.468 
It.  277 
It.  815 

ii.  388 

iii.     4 
sufferings  of  the  American  army  at,  iv.     1 

MOTJGTE,  Admiral  dc  Bois  de  la,  ar- 
rives at  Louisburg;  i.  287 

MoxTLDER,  Gaptain,  at  pTinceton,        ii.  478 

Moultrie,  Cmonel  Wm.,  commands 

at  Sullivan's  Island,  ii.  272 

glorious  defence, "  ii.  277 

receives  thanks  of  Congress,  ii.  277 

proclamation,  v.  188 

Mount  Defiance,  strategetical  X">si- 

tion,  ii.  ?62 

Mount  Hope,- fortified  by  Burgoyne,  iii.  101 

Mount  Independence,  evacuated,      iii.  ipS 

Mount  Yernon,  named  in  honor  of 

Admiral  Vernon,  i.    21 

quiet  disturbed,  1. 142 

situation  of,  i.  2S4 

assumes  a  military  tone,  i  885 

in  danger,  ii.  110 

saved  n-'om  ravage,  iv.'269 , 

revisited  by  Washington,  iv.  820 

MowAT,  Lieut.,  destroys  Falmouth,  ii.   71 

MoYLAN,  Colonel,  and  Wilkinson,     iii.  842 

Muhlenberg,  Gen.,  near  Suffolk,' 
encounters  General  IPhillips, 

MulGeave,  Major,  to  embark. 

Murdering  Town, 

MuBEAT,  Brigadier,  with  Wolfe, 
detached  to  operate  against  ship- 
ping above  Quebet^ 
breaks  the  French  centre, 
attacks  De  Levi, 
is  repulsed, 
retreats  into  Quebec, 
desperate  condition, 
arrival  of  a  British  fleet, 
ordered  to  iidvanco  against  Mont- 
real, 
ascends  the  river, 

Murray,  William  Vans,  minister  to 
France, 

Murray,  Mrs.,  anecdote. 

Muse,  Major,  teachfts  Washington 
the  art  of  war, 
arrives  in  camp, 
charged  with  cowardice, 
obtains  grant  of  laud,  (note)| 


iv.  263 

iv.  267 

ii.  ITT 

i.  84 

i.  268 

i.  2T2 

i.276 

i.  279 

i.'279 

i.  2T9 

i.  279 

i.  2T9 

i. 


230 


237 
ii.  835 


i.  59 
1.115 
i.124 
LS37 


MusGBAVE,  Colonel,  encamped,  iii.  261 

takes  post  in  Chew's  House,  iii.  263 

Muskingum,  i.   50 

Mutiny  of  American  troops,  tv.   88 


Nash,  Gen.,  killed  at  Germantown,  111.  263 
National.Bank,'     '  v.    79 

N^atibnal  Gazette,  edited  by  Philip 

Freneau,  -         '   v.  106 

Navigation  Lawa,  .  i.  299 

Nelson,  Gen.  Thos.,  opposes  Arnold,  iv.  207 

called  on  for  troops,  iv.  817 

patriotism,  iv.  329 

another  proof,  iv.  843 

Nelsok,  Mr.,  Secretary,  anecdote,     iv.  848 

Neutral  ground,  iv.  109 

Nevil,  General,  house  of,  assailed,  *    v.  198 

Newark  surprised  by  the  British,       iv.     6 

New  Bedford  ravaged  by  the  British,  iii.  428 

New  England  resists  the  project  of 

taxation,  i.  804 

continues  the  disuse  of  tea,  i.  823 

'   army,  its  situation,  1,410  . 

New  Hampshire  sends  volunteers,       i.  401 

grants,  i.  402 

New  Haven  taken  by  the  British,      iii.  462 

New  Jersey,  opinion  of  the  revolution,ii.  419 

prison  ship,  Iti.   22 

militia  turn  out  with  alacrity,         iii.   76 

troops,  discontent  of,  iii.  452 

Legislature  of,  satisfies  tlie  troops,  iii.  455 

invaded  by  Knyphausen,  Iv.   56 

evacuated,  iv.   65 

troops,  mutiny  of.  iv.  208 

New  London,  expedition  against,       iv.  812 

taken  by  Arnold,  iv.  813 

New  Orleans,  v.     8 

Newport,  situation  of,  iii.  419 

NeWtown,  battle  at,  iii.  456 

New  York  resents  the  attempt  against 

the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  i.  802 
proceedings  in  regard  to  stamp  act,  i. 
resists  the  mutiny  act,  .  i 

powers  of  Governor  and  A&sembly 


suspended,  '   i. 

at  the  revolution,  i. 

events  in,  ii. 

in  a  panic  at  Lee^s  approach,  ii. 

adverse  influences  in,  ii. 

arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ii. 

its  effects,  ii. 

letters  descriptive  ot,  ii. 

batteries  at,  (note,)  ii. 

alarm  of  conspiracy,  ii. 

arrival  of  British  troops,  ii. 

farther  arrivals,  ii. 
popular  Joy  at  the  declaration  of 

independenoe, 
destruction  of  the  statue  of  George 

HI.,  ii, 

arrival  of  more  ships,  ii, 

panic  of  the  people,  ii, 

convention  at  White  Plains,  ii. 

arrival  of  Lord  Howe,  ii. 


810 
814 

814 

446 

.  8^ 

.133 
,.156 
.157 
.  157 
i.  192 
i.  207 
.  2-28 
i.  233 
i.  284 

1.243 

248 
244 
245 
246 
248 
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station  secret  committee  in  -Kew 


250 
ii.  256 

ii.  2S1 
ii.  288 


11.  J 


111. 


York, 

military  mpasurea, 

arrival  of  ii  liiiDdred.sall, 

forces  coUoctud  in  and  aboat, 

convention  order  out  levies, 

panic  and  distriiss, 

terror  of  the  inhabitants, 

question  of  its  destruction, 

letters  of  British  officers  relative  to,  ii. 

British  ships  come  opposite,  ii. 

question  of  abandonment,  iL 

left  by  Congress  to  the  discration 
of  Washington,  ii, 

agitations  in,  ii. 

more  ships  move  up  the.Sound,        ii. 

evacuated  by  Putuam,  ii. 

conflagration  in,  ii. 

ascribed  to  American  incendiaries,  ii. 

Committee  of  Safety,  to  Washing- 
ton on  the  defence  of  the  High- 
lands,        -•  ii. 

in  perturbation    on  account    of 
French  Ileet, 

bay  frozen  over, 

scarcity  of  food  and  fuel, 

reduction  of,  meditated, 

to  be  attacked,  i 

failure  of  intended  attack  on,  i 

alarm  in,  ,  i 

preparations  to  evacuate,  i 

evacuated,  i 

excitement  concerning  the  French 
war, 
Niagara,  oxpeditinn  against, 

rallymg  place  for  Indians,  Tories, 
&c.,  iii.'  4-32 

Nichols,  Colonel,  at  Bennington,  iii.  166 
NioHOLsoN,  John,  Indian  interpreter,  i.  333 
Nicholson,  Commodore,  reception 

of  Washington  at  New  York,       iv.  470 
Nicola,  Colonel  Lewis,  extraordinary 

letter  ot  iv.  870 

NoAiLLES,  Yiscount  de,  capitulation 

of  Yorktown,  iv.  851 

N  on -importation  Associations,  eflfect  _, 

on  British  commerce,  i.  326 

Nooks  Hill,  attempt  to  fortify,'  i.  179 

North,  Lord,  premier,  i.  827 

repeals  duties  except  on  tea,  i.  327 

on  the  right  of  taxation,  i.  327 

bill  favoring  the  export  of  tea,  i.  346 

surrender  of  Cornwallis,  iv.  356 

North  Carolina  to  be  inyailed,  iv.    79 

the  people  and  country,  iv.    79 

North  Church  used  for  fuel,  ii.    77 

Norwalk  devastated  by  the  British,  iii.  463 


O, 

Ogden,  Capt  Aaron,  concerning  the 

exchange  of  Arnold  for  Andre,    iv.  137 

Oqdkn,  Colonel  Matthias,  project  to 

-capture  Prince  William  Henry,  iv.  862 

9'Haea,  General,  at  the  Yadkin,       iv.  232 
-Burrendera  the  garrison  of  York- 
Uwn,  iv.  354 


3^1 


417 
iv.  5 
iv.  5 
iv.  86 

iv.  276 
iv.  279 
iv.863 
801 
406 

171 
200 


Ohio  Company,  formation  of,  L 

despatch  Christopher  Gist  to  ex- 
plore the  Ohio,  i. 

establish    a   trading   company   at 
"WiU's  Creek,         '  i. 

Ohio  Tribes  incensed  at  the  French,     1. 
Ohio,  expedition  to  the,  i. 

Old  South  Church,  desecration  of,       ii. 
Olduam,  Colonel,  with  9t.  Clair,         v. 

killed,,;  y. 

Olnby,  Mrs.,  and  Washington,  iv. 

pnoi)dagas,  settlement  destroyed  by 

the  Americans,  iii. 

Oriskany,  battle  of,  iii. 

killed  and  wounded,  iii. 

Orm.e,  Capt.  Robert,  hopes  of  success,  i. 

■to  Washijtgton,'*  i; 

Osgood,    Samuel,    in    tbo    trej^sury 

board,  V 

Oswald,  se'of^tary  to  Arnold  in  the 
attack  oh  Quebec,  Ii. 

leads  forlorn  hope,  ii. 

marches  to  Danbury,  iii, 

at  Monmouth  Court  House.  iii. 

Otis,  James,  against  writs  of  assist- 


46 

49 

55 
65 

830 

77 
98 
101 


456 
153 

155 


148 

149 

4T 

397 


Paine,  Mr.,  i.  411 

Paine,  Thomas,  ii.  867 

on  Wasiiijigton's  retreat  across  the 

Jerseys,  ii.  486 

moral  qualities  of  Washington,         ii.  487 
to  Washington  on  the  key  of  the 
■    Bastille,  v.    72 

Eights  of  Man  reprinted,  v.    91 

Palpbby,   Colonel   William,  substi- 
tutes an  original  prayer,  ii.  114 
Palmee,  Edmund,  a  spy,                   iii.  181 
Pi^ris,  treaty  of  peace  signed  at,          iv.  888 
Paris,  Colonel,  dispute  with  Her- 
kimer,                                           iii   152 
killed  by  Red  jacket,                       iiL  155 
Parker,  Colonel,  debate  on  Jeffer- 
son's report,  v.  187 
Parker,    Daniel,    commissioner   to 

New  York,  iv,  392 

Parker,  Commodore  tlyde,  expedi- 
tion against  Georgia,  iii.  442 
Parker,  Sir  Peter,  attacks  Bullivan^s 

Island,  ii.  274 

is  repulsed,  ii.  276  - 

burns  the  Actreon,  il.  277 

Parliament  taxes  America,  i.  303 

imposes  fresh  duties  on  American 

imports,  i.  813 

extends  the  mutiny  act  to  America,  i.  818 

importuned  by  British  merchants, .  i.  326 

passes  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  i.  847 

other  acts  to  the  injury  of  Boston,    i.  847 

Parsons,  General,  sent  U>  Peekskill,  iii.    81 

I      at  West  Point,  iii.  863 

Patterson,  Colonel,  interview  with 

Washington,  11. 253 

Pattceeson,  Brigadier  General,  moves 

from  Savannah,  iy.  44 
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Paulding,  John,  and  Aiidr6,  iv.  Ill 

^auluB  Hook,  situation  o£  iii.  473 

,,  '^hied  by  Major  Lee,  iii.  475 

'  relinquished  by  the  British,  iv.  405 

^EABODT,  Nathaniel,  on  committee 

to  confer  with  Washington,  iv,  83 
^BALE,  Charles   Wilson,  portrait  of 

Washington,  (appendix,)  i.  456 

Peekskill,  attack  on,  iii.   29 

Pellew,  Edward,  Lord  Sxmouth  on 

Lake  Champlain,  ii.  390 

Pexdleton,  Edmund,'  delegate  to  the 


General  Congress, 

sets  out  for  Philadelphia,  i. 

a£;ainst  Washington  as  commander- 
in'-chief;  i. 

Pennsylvania  troops  described,  ii. 

eharpshooting,  ii. 

described  by  Graydon,  ii. 

Lcgislat'Cire  of,  remonstrate  against 
the  Army  going  into  winter-quar- 
ters, iii. 

troops,  their  grievances, 

revolt, 

niarcli, towards  Philadelphia, 

at  Princeton, 

British  emissares  in  camp, 
'  accept  propositions  offered, 


359 


mutiny  o£ 

Council  o^  offer  to  Washington, 


iv. 


insurrection  in, 

'fuelled,  V. 

Peli6bscpt,,Bay  of,  British  fort  at,      iii. 

expedition  against,  ii^ 

pEKOT,  Lord,  advances  to  reinforce 
Colonel  Smith,  i. 

continues  the  retreat,  i, 

conduct  of  soldiers,  i. 

sharp  skirmishing,  i. 

narrow  escape,  i. 

failure  of  ammunition,  i. 

to  lead  the  attack  a^inst  Borcbes- 
ter  Heights,.  ii. 

on  Long  Island,  ii, 

leaves  Flatlauds  in  Clinton's  divi- 
sion, Ii. 
,  attacks  the  American  lines,  ii. 

toreinforce  Howe,  ii. 

menaces  Fort  Washington,  ii. 

Peters,  Kichard,  secretary  to  Gov- 
ernor Morris,  i. 
'  in  camp,  i. 

secretary  to  hoard  of  war  and  ord- 
nance, ii. 
Petees,  Judge,receives  Washington,  iv. 
Petersburg,  ravaged  by  the  British,  iv. 
Peroitney,  Chevalier  de,  ,  i. 
Philadelphia  during  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,    .                             iii. 

strength  of  the  British,  iii. 

question  of  attack  on,  iii. 

British  defences,  iii. 

British  army  described,  iii. 

number  of  British  in,  iii. 

preparations  to  evacuate,  iii. 

evacuated  by  the  British,  iii. 

Philipse,  Miss  Mary,  i. 


.194 

.195 

.196 

.199 

.  201 

.202 

.398 

414 

197 

202 

471 
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PmLLiFB,  General,  commands  artil- 
lery, Ui. 
fortifies  Sugar  Hill,  iii, 
demurs  to  the  expedition  against 

Bennington,  iii. 

in  the  attack  on  Gates,  iii. 

covers  Burgoyne's  retreat,  iii. 

visits  Baroness  de  Riedesel,  Ui. 

sails  from  New  York-  iv, 

-  arrives  at'Portsinoufh, 
■tuarauds  the  country, 
regains  Petersburg, 
death'- of,     ' 
Fhlpps'  Farm,  battery  erected  on^ 
Fhcenix  ship  of  war  sails  up  the 
Hudson,  ' 
move  up  near  Fort  Montgomery, 
and  Bocie  retreat,  ii. 

Piankeshas,  king  of,  i. 

interview  with  the  French  ambas- . 
sadors,  i. 

PioHON,  M.,  to  Wm.  Vans  Murray,     v. 
PiCEEKs,  General,  crosses  the  Dan,  Ir. 
affair  with  ^  Py le's  loyalists,     ,         i  v, 
joins  Greens,     "    ''  iv. 

.  at  Eutaw  Springs,  Iv. 

PicKEEiNG,  Colonel  Timothy,  with 
;  '  tl^e  Essex  militia,  i. 

quartermaster-genural,  iv. 

, ,  secretary  of  war,  v. 

to  Washington  urging  his  return,    v. 
secretary  or  state,  v. 

recommends  Hamilton  as 'second 
-in  command,  v. 

PiBL,  Lieutenant,  character  of  Bahl,  ii. 
account  of  treatment  of  Keshan 
prisoners,  it 

Pierce,  Leigh,  anecdote  of  Wash- 
ington, iv. 
PiGOT,  Gen.,  ascends  Breed's  Hill,       i. 
firders  a  retreat,               .  ',  ,  ^ 
PiGorr,  General  Sir  Boliertt  com- 
,    mands  at  Rhode  Island,               ill 
amountrand  disposition  of  force,     ill. 
Pilgrims,  i, 
PiNCKNET,  Colonel,  commands  Fort 

Moultrie,  _  iv. 

.  cannonades  the  British  fleet,  iv. 

withdraws  with  part  of  the  garri- 
son from  Fort  Moultrie,  iv. 
PiNCKNEY,  Mr.,  concerning  British 

aggressions,  v. 

PiNCKNBv,  Charles  Cotesworth,  min- 
ister to  France,  v. 
dismissed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, v. 
envoy  to  Fraince,     ,         .    ,  „           t. 
appointed  major  general,                  v. 
his  acceptance,    ,  v. 
Pinoknet,  Thomas,  wishes  to  he  re- 
lieved,                      ^  ,  V, 
Pine,  portrait  of  Washington,  (ap- 
pendix,) i. 
Pine's  Bridge,                                       ii, 
Piqua,  Indian  Town,  i. 
PiTOAiBN,  Major,  sent  forward  to  Con- 
cord, i, 
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239 
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270 
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257 

289 

52 

52 
286 
287 
240 
384 


897 
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211 

229 


457 


457 
433 
433 

419 
419 
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45 

191 

242 

266 
268 
275 

231 


457 

372 
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enters  Lexington,'  1.  392 

orders  the  American  yeomanry  to 

disperse,  i.  892 

puts  them  to  Hisht,  -  1.  893 

slain  at  Bunlcer's  Hill,  1. 489 

TiTT,  'William,  administration,  i.  241 

nttsbiirg,  embryo  city,  i.  331 

Plains' of  Abraham,      ^^  i.  270 

tfticen  possession  of  by  "Wolfe,  i.  275 

battle,  1. 2T6 

victory  of  the  English,  i.  277 

POmevot,  Seth,  nominated  general 

officer,     .  , .    ,  1. 883 

appointed  brigadier  general,  i.  41^ 

m  £&vor  of  occupying  GharUstoli 

;  heights,  .         ;.     ;     i.  422 

Bharpsbbbtiiig,  '     i.  488 

attempts  to  rally  the  troops,  i.  41)5 

Pontiac's  War,  ^  i.  297 

roNTiAC  and  OolonerCroghan,  i.  382 

Poor,    Genoi'a],    to     attack    Bur- 

goyne;  iii.  237 

ftttftfUcs-  the  enemy,  iii.  237 

PoKTEKPiELD,  Colonel,  commands 

Virginia  troops,  iv.    84 

joins  Grates,  iv.    85 

mortally  wounded,        '  iv.    87 

Portraits  of  "Washington,  (appendix),  i.  455 

Port  Koyal  Island,  landing  of  Tarle- 

ton,  iv.    26 

Portsmouth,  expedition  against,        iv.,  261 
Posey,  M^or,  at  the  storming  of 

StoHy  Point,  iii.  467 

Potomac  river,  i.  298 

Powdter,  scarcity  of,  _    ii.    23 

PowKL,  briga,dier  general,  in  the  in- 
vasion from  Canada,  iii.    87 
Prayers  in  "Washinffton's  camp,  i.  116 
P&EBCOTT,  Colonel  William,  i.  422 
to  fortify  Bunker's  Hill,  i.  424 
leave  Cambridge,                                 I.  424 
crosses  the  Neck,                                i.  425 
ascends  Bunker's  Hill,  J.  425 
anxiety,                                                1.  426 
Inspires  confidence,                           i.  427 
sends  for  reinforcements,                    i.  429 
tenders  the  command  to  Warren.,     i.  433 
encourages  his  men,                            i.  434 
orders  a  retreat,  i.  457 
services  at  Bunker's  HUI,                   i.  440 
at  Throg's  Neck,                        -       ii.  357 
Pkescott,  General,  and  Ethan  Allen,  ii.    64 
confined  In  jail,                                ii.  107 
"commands  British  forces  in  Ehode 

Island,  iii.  112 

fexchanged  for  Lee,  iii.  877 

PsESTON,  Major,  in  command  of  St 

Johns,  ii.  59 

manfiil  resistance,  U.  S3 

capitulates,  fi.  86 

Prevost,  General,  ordered  to  attack 

.Georgia.  iii.  442 

takes  Sunbury,  iii.  444 

arrives  at    Savannah    and  takes 
command,  iii.  444 

pERvosT,  Bishop,  iv.  475 

pBisEAUx,  Brigadier  General,  to  at- 
tack Fort  Niagara,       ...  1. 266 
VOL.  V, 18 


embarks  at  Oswego,  ,  1.  262 

besiccrc;:  Fort  Niagara,  i.  266 

is  killed,  i.  266 

Prince  William  Hbnbv,  project  to 

capture,  iv.  363 

Princeton,  British  forces  assembled 

at,  ii.  470 

liction  at,  ii.  473 

killed  and  wounded,  ii.  479 

Pkingle,  Captain,  cnndiiets  British 

armament  on  Lake  Champlain, ,  ii.  886 

engages  Arnold,  ii.,3S7 

.  draws  off  for  the  night,  ii.  883 

Prisoners,  exchangy  of,  iii,    11 

Province  Island,  fortified  by  General 

Howe,  iii.  284 

Pulaski,  Count,  a  volunteer,  iii.^  183 

obtains  a  command,  iu.  ^95 

infantry  masBaqred  by  Ferguson,    iii.  439 

PusAZ,  Hugh  de,  Bi^op  of  Durham, 

his  wealth  and  retinue,  i.     5 

prepares  to  join,  the  crusade,^ut  Is 
induced  to  remain,  i.     6 

PuxNAH,    Captain,   despatched    to 

Cambridge,  i.  433 

Putnam,  Israel,  detached  to  recon- 
noitre, 1.  246 
,  at  Boston,  i.  376 
his  history,  ,  .  i.  87ii 
hears  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  i.  39S 
,  in  command  of  a  regiment,  i.  401 
appointed  major  general,  i.  414 
in  command  of  Coiinecticiit  troops,  i.  420 
in  favorv  of  ocupying  Charlestown 

"  ^  1.422 

i.  422 
i.  424 
i.425 
i.  429 
i.  430 
i.430 


opinion  of  Americ:;n  soldiers, 

joins  Prescott,  ^ , 

advises  fortifying  Breed's  Ilill, 

asks  for  reinforcements, 

arrives  at  the  redoubt, 

words  with,  Prescott, 
,  orders  a  breastwork  on  Bunker's 

,    Hill, 

suggests  a  novel,  rampart, 

rallies  the  reinforcements. 

attempts  to  rally  the  troops, 

a  l(iading  spirit  at  Bunker  i  Hill,)  . 

at  Prospect  Hill, 

his  merits,    .... 

complimented  by  Washington, 

commands  the  centre, 

and  his  female  prize,  , 

christens  the  captured  mortar, 

takes  possesion  of  Cobjble  Hill, 

fortifies  Lechuiere  Poi^t,  .     , 

anecdote  of. 

treats  his  men  to  an  exploit, 

.ready  to  attack  Boston, 

appointed    to   command  in  New 
York, 

military  rule, 

military  devices. 

to  Gates  on  the  British  force, 

in  command  of  Long  Island,- 

crosses  to  L'ong  Island, 
.infavor  of  abandoning  New  York, 

to  be  stationed  in  New  York, 

retreat  from  New  York, 


1.430 
i.431 
L435 
i.483 
i.  440 
ii.,  4 
ii.  12 
ii.  17 
ii.  IS 
ii.  63 
ii.  102 
ii.  107 
ii.  10' 
ii.  lOv 
ii.l65 
ii.  178 

ii.  191 
ii.  191 
ii.  279 
ii.  280 
ii.  297 
ii.,297 
ii.  329 
ii.  331 
iU885 
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'  dfeaoTibed  by  Colonel  Humphreys,'  fi. 
traditional  anecdote^  ii. 

loss  in  the  rotveat,  11. 

at  McGowan^s  Pass,  ii. 

commands  troops  in  the  Jerseys,  ii. 
takes  commtfod  of  Philadelphia,  ii. 
ordered  to  Princeton,  iii. 

amount  of  force,  til. 

^  Btrfttagem  to  conceal  his  weakness,  iii.' 
to  command  the  Hadson,  iii. 

on  the  alei*t,  iii. 

to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  Edmund 

Palmer,  iii. 

force  at  Peeksklll,  iii. 

to  Clinton,  on  the  designs  of  the 

enemy,  iii. 

to  Clinton  on  the  movements  uf  > 

the  ^nemy,  iii. 

prepares  for  an  attack,  iii. 

outmanceuvred  by  Sir  Henry  Clih- 

ton,  iii. 

to  Washington  on  the  movements 

of  the  British,  iii. 

desires  to  attack  New  York,  iii. 

his  "  hobby-horse,"  lit 

goes  '  to  -Connectiont    on  private 

'    matters,  ill. 

near  West  Point,  iii. 

at  West  Point,  iii. 

'    commands  at  T>anbary,  iii. 

at  Smith's  Clove,  iii. 

'  seconds  the  resolation?  of  Kuox,     iv. 

Pttjtnam,'  Colonel  Bafts,  directs  the 

works  about  Eingsbridge,  ~ ,         ii. 
Ptle,  Colonel,  defeated  by  Lee  and 
y    Pickens,  '  iv. 


240 


Quaker  Hill  occupied  by  the  British,  iii.  246 

Quebeb,  its  situation,  i.  269 

'capitulates,  1.  278 

■  'alarm  calused  by  Arnold,  ii.  121 

■besieged  by  Mont^onifery,  ii,  142 

the  assault,  ii.  146 

■   arrival  of  reinforcomonts,  ii.  200 

blockade  raised,  Ii.  201 

Qtjikot,  Josiah,  at  towa  meetings,  i.  S61 


Bahi.,  Colonel,  attack  on  Chatter- 
ton's  Hill,  ii.  369 
attack  on  Fort  Washington,  ii.  396 
drives  in  Colonel  Kawlings,  ii.  898 
in  command  of  Trenton,'  -  ii.  442 
described,  ■  '  il.  442 
reconnoitres  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Ii.  444 
warned  of  the  attack,  ii.  450 
alarm  at  an  outpost,  ii.  450 
relaxes  his  vigilance,  Ii.  461 
bewildered  by  the  attack,  11.  464 
rash  charge,  Ii.  455 
wounded,  ii.  455 
taken  prisoner,  ii.  455 


his  character,  U.  457 

dying  reauest,  Ii.  458 

death  and  burial,  fl.  45S 

Bamsey,  Colonel,  at  Monmouth  Court 

House,  iii.  S97 

Bandoli'h,  Edmund,  nominated  at- 
torney general,  v.    25 
opinions  and  presence,  v.   26 
opposed  to  A  national  bank,  v.   80 
to  Washington,  urging  a  continuance 

of  office,  v.  122 

concerning  French  prizes,  v.  155 

succeeds  Jefferson  as  secretary  of 
'    state,  V.  183 

Fanohet's  despatch,  v.  221. 

correspondence  with  Washington,   v.  223 
resigns,  ■  v.  224 

his  vindication,'  v.  227 

to  Bushrod  Washington,  his  contri- 
tion, v.  228 

Eandolph,  Peyton,  heads  a  company 

of  volunteers,  i  220 

elected  moderator,  t.  824,  351 

delegate  to  General  Congress,  1. 869 

president  of  second  Congress,  1.  408 

return  tf»  Vir^nia  Assembly,  i.  408 

BAHDOLpn,   of  Tuckahoe,  and   his 

hbrse  Shakespeare,  i.  286 

Bank  of  ofQcers,  !.  133 

Bapslte,  Mi's.,  betrays  the    Amer- 
icans, -'  ii,  816 

EAwno:f»  Lord,  iii  226 

embarks  from  New  York,  -  iv.   23 

at  Camden,  iv.   81 

concentrates  his  forces  at  Camden,  iv.   86 
on  the 'American  yeomanry,  Iv.  178 

affair  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  iv.  295 

evacuates  Camden,  .  iv.  296 

enters  Ninety-Six,  iv.  298 

pursues  Grant,  ivi  298 

'  at  Orangeburg,  iv.  293 

departs  for  Europe,  Iv.  804 

Bawlinos,  Colonel,  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, ii. 
drLven  in  by  Eahl,                             ii. 

Bawlinb  bleeds  Washington,  v. 

BedHook,  battery  erected  at,  11. 

cannonaded,  ii. 

Bod  Jacket  at  Oriskany,  Iii. 

Beeu,  Colonel  Joseph,  ordered  to  as- 
sist Prescott,  i. 
repulses  General  Howe,  i. 
maintains  his  position,  i. 
Washington's  secretary,  il. 
remonstrance  of  friemis,  11. 
on  scarcity  of  powder,  '  ii. 
on  reserve  of^ammunition,  ii. 
departs  for  Philadelphia,  ii. 
meets  Lieutenant  Brown,  il. 
,  recognition  of  Washington's  rank,  11. 
declines  to  receive  the  letter,  il; 
on  sectional  jealousies,  il. 
on  the  policy  of  remaining  in  New 

York,  ii. 

relative  to  Clinton's  arrival  at  Now 

York,  ii. 

on  the  British,  ii. 

on  Putnam's  happlasasi  ii. 


395 

393 
294 
292 
302 
155 

429 
454 
453 
14 
14 
24 
60 
75 


266 

283 


285 

297 
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iii. 


to  his  wife,  11. 

on  tho  awkward  position  of  the 

alrnji  ii. 

concenung  desertions,  ii 

to  his  wife,  anxieties,  ii. 

reports  a  skirmish,  ii. 

insolence  of  British  troops,  ii. 

to  his  wife,  from  Harlem  Heights,  ii. 
opposed  to  holding  Fort  Washing- 
ton, 1  ji. 
to  Lee,  disparaging  to  Washington,  it. 
despatched  to  Burlington,  ii. 
rebuke  from  Washington,  ii. 
reconciliation,  (note,)  ii. 
on  Washington's  return  to  Prince- 
ton, .  .  '  .  ii. 
stationed  at  Bristol,  ii. 
marches  to  Bordentown,.  ■  *  ■.  ii. 
to  Washington  from  Trenton,  ii. 
sends  in  pursuit  of  Donop,  ii. 
surprises  a  British  picket,  ii. 
scours  the  country,  11. 
appeal  to  Washington, 
to  Grates,  comparing  exploits, 
to  Wharton,  relative  to  attack  on 
Philadelphia,  i 
narrow  escape  lof, 
on  keeping  the  field, 
reply  to  Johnstone,  iii. 
drafts  proclamation  for  Arnold,  iv. 
to  Greene,  on  Arnold's  conduct,  iv. 
president  of  the  executive  council' 

of  Pennsylvania,  iv. 

increased  powers,  iv. 

revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,      iv. 

arrives  at  Princeton^  iv. 

propositions  to  the  troops,  iv. 

Keign  of  Terror,  commencement  of,    v. 

Eeparti,  Captain,  i.  78, 

Bepublicans,  party  formed, 

Revolution  commenced, 

trials  of  the, 
Retnell,  Lieutenant, 
Rhode  Island,  sends  volunteers, 

troops,  their  fine  o6n,dition,  ii. 

>  M^sachusetts  and<  Gonnecticnt  fit ' 
-'     out  armed  vessels,  .     ii. 

(proper,)  situation  of,  iii. 

plan  of  attack,  iii. 

siege  abandoned^  iii. 

retreat  from,  iii. 

evacuated  by  the  British,  iii. 

EiOHAEDSON,  Colonel,  joins  Washing- 
ton at  New  York,  ii. 
Richmond  in  ^mold's  possession,      iv- 
BiEDEBEL,  Baron,  in  Canada,  ii. 
in  the  invasion  from  Canada,          iii. 
attacks  St.  Clair's  rear-guard,          iii. 
demurs  to  the  expedition  against 

Bennington,  iii. 

in  the  attack  on  G-ates,  .  -  Iii. 

covers  Burgoyne's  retreat,.  iii, 

EiBDESEL,  JBaroness  de,  with   Bur-  . 
goyne's  army,  iii. 

account  of  movement,  Iii. 

dines  in  .ca/mp,.  iii. 

'  daring  the  battle,  iii. 

,  d«scrfbes  burial  of  Genei^  Fraser,  iii.. 


iii. 


exposed  to  the  horrors  of  war,        iii.  248 
scarcity  of  water,  iii.  249 

reception  by  Schuyler,  iii.  254 

Eifle  dress,  origin  of,       '  i.  255 

EiKEB,  Lieutenant,  ii.    94 

EoBERTSON,  miniature  of  Washing-: 
'      ton,  (appendix,)  i.  458 

EoBEETBON,  General,  communicates 

with  General  Howe,  Ii.  178 

RoBEHTsow,  Lieutenant  .General,  on  » 
commission  concerning,  Andr^,    iv.  1S9 
to  Washington  on  Andr6,  iv.  140 

Robinson,  Col.  Beverly,  and  Wash- 
ington, i.  210 
in  the  attack  against  Fort  Mont- 
gomery,      .                                   iii.  226 
connection,  with  Arnold^s  treason,  iv.  103 
attempted  interview,                        iv.  103 
.  to   Washington,  interceding  for 

Andr6,  iv.  124 

accompanies  commission,  iv.  189 

Robinson,  Speaker,  thanks  Washing- 
ton onbehalf  of  the  colony,  i.  282 
olgects  to  Patrick  Henry's  resolu- 
.  tions,                                                 i.  306 
RooHAMBEAir,  Oouut  do.  expcoted,    iv.    85 
an-ives  at  Newpori;,                           iv.    09 
past  history,              '               .          iv.    69 
.  to  Vergennes  on  the  state  of  aflFairs,iv.   70 
his  troops,                                       iv,    71 
informs  Washington  of  ships  to  be 

sent  to  the  Chesapeake,  iv.  257 

arranges  plan  of  .campaign  with 
-r^:  Washington,  iv.  260 

interview  with  Washington,  iv.  275 

:  arrival  with  troops,  iv.  27T 

at  Dobb's  Ferry,  iv.  280 

reconnoitres,  iv.  282 

awkward  predicament,  iv.  283 

breaks  up  his  camp,  iv.  310 

.^isits   West  Point  with  Washing- 
ton, iv  311 
pecuniary  assistance,                        iv.  315 
.  accompanies  Washington,             ,  iv.  820 
addresses  the  Gatinais  grenadiers,  iv.  345 
at  Williamsburg,                               iv.  358 
at.Verplanck's  Point,                       iv.  372 
retrospect  of,  v.  175 
RoGiiEFOUCAiiLD,  Liancourt,  and  Louis 

XVI.,  V.   35 

Rockaway  Bridge,  Washington  at,  iv.  62 
Rocky  Mount  attacked  by  Sumner,  iv.  83 
Rodney,  to  advance  against  the  Brit- 
ish, iii.  180 
Rogers,  Col.  Robert,  the  renegade,  ii.  845 
at  Mamaroneck,  ii.  364 
RoMiLLT,  Sir  Thomas,  on  Arnold's 

conduct,  (note,) ,.  ,      iv.  148 

Rose,  ship  of  war,  sails  up  tho  Hud- 
son, .     ;         ,  ,  ii.  24B 
moves  up  near  Fort  Montgomery,  Ii.  257 
and  PhoBuix  retreat,                         ,  ii.  289 
Ross,  Major,  capitulation  of  Tork- 

town,  iv.  852 

R0GELEY,  Colonel,  taken  by  Colonel 

Washington,  iv.  188 

Rush,   Dr.    Benjamin,   at   Mercer's 
.     deathbed,  ii.  484 
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KtrssELL,  Lientenftnt  Colonel,  takes 

command  of  Fort  Mifflin,  lii.  286 

Btttledge,  Edward,  member  of  the 

board  of  war  aOd  ordnance,  11.  209 

on  committee  to  confer  with  Lord 

Howe,  ii.  825 

clothed  with  dictatorial  powers,     Iv.    27 

endeavora  to  rouse  the  militia,         iv.    46 

to  Washington  imploring  aid  for 

*outh  Carolina,  iv.  190 

BtTTLBDOE,  John,  judgc  of  supreme 

court,  V.   26 


S. 

Saoeville,  Lord  GTeorge,  and  General 

Lee,  i.  879 

B^  Harbor,  expoflition  against,         iii.   52 
Saltonstall.  Commodore,  convoys 

expedition  against  Penobscot,  ill.' 472 
Saratoga  occupied  by  Bnrgoyne,  ili.  245 
SargWnt,   Colonel,    estimate  of  St. 

Clair's  loss,  v.  101 

Saundbes,  Admiral,  i.  273 

Savage  Mountain,  1.  164 

Savannah  besieged  by  D'Estaing  and 

Lincolnf  iii.  481 

besiegers  repulsed,  iii.  482 

killed  and  wounded.  Hi.  482 

Soammbl,  Colonel  Alexander,  mis* 

take,  li.  314 

vigilant  guafd  over  Andr6,  iv.  133 

capture  and  death,  iv.  829 

BoABOOYADi  accompanies  the  half- 
king,  i.  lOS 
arrives  in  camp,  i.  113 
at  Braddock's  camp,  i.  158 
taken  by  the  French,  ,  i.  166 
his  release,  i.  167 
son  killed  by  mistake,  i.  171 
remains  true  to  the  English,  1. 199 
accounts  for  Braddock^s  defeat,  1.  199 
opinion  of  British  aoldiers,  L  199 
SoHUYLER,  Philip,  appointed  major 

general,  i.  414 

Bets  out  from  Philadelphia,  i.  442 

bis  origin  and  education,  i.  442 

in  the  old  French  war,  i.  443 

In  the  expedition  against  Ticonde- 

rbga,  i.  448 

delegate  to  Coneress,  i.  443 

aympathy  with  Washington,  i.  443 

recoUectu)n3  with  Lee,  i.  444 

letters  from,  ii.    32 

ordered  to  Ticonderoga,  il.    39 

arrives  at  Ticonderoga,  li.    89 

to  Washington,  picture  of  a  fron- 
tier post,  ii.    40 
N  complaints  to  Washington,  ii.    41 
to  Washington,  il.   42 
to  Washington  on  invasion  of  Can- 
ada,                                                ii.    48 
repairs  to  Albany,                             ii.   ,41 
to  Washington  recommending  the 

employment  of  savages,       "  -     ii.   47 
to  Washington  on  the  expedition 
to  Quebec,  ii.   47 


returns  to  Ticonderoga,  U.   48 

illness,  li.    43 

arrives  at  the  I»le  aux  Noix,  11.    48 

Bends  Allen  and  Brown  to  reconnoi- 
tre, ii.  54 
skirmish  before  St.  J'ohn''8,  It  55 
information  of  the  fort,  it  65 
return  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  ii.  65 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  iL  65 
prepares  to  invest  St.  Jolm''s,  il.  6J 
illness,  ii.  '  56 
return  to  Ticonderoga,  li.  SB 
meets  Colonel  Warner,  ii  57 
on  Allen's  imprudence,  ii.  68 
to  Washington  on  his  annoyances,  li.  63 
to  Washington  on  the  Canada  ex- 

pedition,  it   83 

to  Congress  on    the  conduct  of  ~ 

troops,  li.   93 

indignation,  it    93 

h^h-minded  rebuke,  ii.    94 

Intention  to  retire,  it   96 

to  Congress,  ii.   96 

to  Washington,  it   97 

annoyance  Arom  sectional. preju- 
dice, fi    97 
to  Washington  on  the  disasters  in 

Canada,  it  153 

urges  reinforcements  for  Canada,    it  154 
besieges  and  captures  Sir  John 

Johnson,  ii,  155 

conduct  applauded  by  Congress^      ii.  156 

Srejudice  against,  it  203 

omands  a  court  of  inquiry,  ii.  204 

question  of  command  with  Grates,  ii.  260 
to  Washington  concerning  the  com- 
mand, it  260 
arrives  at  Crown  Point,  it  261 
at  Ticonderoga,  ii,  262 
returns  to  Albany,  it  263 
question  of  command  settled,  it  263 
on  the  security  of  the  Northern 

department.  Hi.   26 

direction  of  affairs,  Iii.   81 

asks  a  court  of  inquiry,  iii.   82 

tenders  his  resignation,  iit   82, 

resignation  not  accepted,  iit   83 

to  Congress  on  its  resolve,  lit   33 

misunderstandings  with  Congress,  lit   85 
reprimanded  by  Congress,  iit   87 

in  Philadelphia,  lit   88 

takes  his  seat  in  Congress,  lit   83 

services  at  Philadelphia,  iit    39 

on  the  point  of  resigning,  iit    64 

report  of  committee  of  inquiry,      iii.   55 
memorial  to  Congress,    '  iit    54 

reinstated  in  his  command,  -         iit    60 
reception  at  Albany,  iii.    60 

on  foi'tifying  Mount  Independ- 
ence, ^  ill.  61 
enforces  cleanliness,  iit  61 
at  Ticonderoga,  iii.  88 
hastens  to  Fort  G-eorge,  ■  ili.  80 
to  Congress  on  the  invasion  ftom 

Canada,  lit    89 

to  Washington,  with  St.  CliUr's 

letter,  iit    91 

hopeful  letters,  lii.   95 


INDEX. 
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.  .^o  Oenoral  IIcrkimeTf  ill. 

to  "Washinpton  on  the  ovacaation 

of  Ticonderogn,  lii. 

throws  Tip  works  on  Moses  Creek,  iii. 
to  Washtngton  on  the   enemy's 

movements,  lil. 

slanders  against,  iii, 

desires  a  scrutiny,  iii. 

summoned  to  Congress,  iii. 

canse  of  prejudice  against,  (note,)  iii, 
retires  to  Fort  Miller,  iii. 

takes  post  at  Stillwater,  •     ill. 

appeals  for  reinforce menjs,  iii. 

recalled  to  attend  court  of  iilquiiy,  iii» 
sends  relief  to  Gansevoort,  iii. 

moves  from  Stillwater,  lii. 

to ,  Buane  on  the  appointment  of 
Gates,  iii. 

.    to  Lincoln  on  Stark's  victory,         iii. 
ta  Stark  on  his  victory,  iii. 

moans  augmenting', .  iii. 

returns  to  Albany,    '  lit 

.    p]:bmote^  the  success  of  the  cam- 
.    J>aign,  iii. 

. 'beDevolent  conduot,  iii. 

on  committee  to  confer  with  Wash- 
ington, iv. 
to  Arnold  on  Washington's  dispo- 
sition, iv, 
ScHnYLBR,  Mrs.,  anecdote,  i. 
Scott,  Captain,  wounded  at  Sulli- 
van *s  Island,                                 il. 
SooTT,  General  Charles,  expedition 

against  Indians,  v. 

Seat  of  Government,  v. 

Sectional  jealousies,  "Washington  to 

Schuyler,  ii. 

,    John- Adams  on,  ii. 

,     Washington's  general  order  upon,    ii. 

Washington  relative  to,  iii. 

Sevier,  Colonel,  in  the  battle  of 

King's  Mountain,  iv. 

Seymour,  Colonel  Thomas,    com- 
mands Connecticut  li^ht-horse,    ii. 
to  Washington,  for  a  discharge  of 

troops.  ii. 

to  Gov.  Trumbull,  explanatory,       ii. 
SnANK,    Captain,    skirmish     with 

McPhersoh,  iv. 

SiiAEPE,  Governor,    -,  ,  i. 

furnishes  waggons,  i. 

SiiARPLKss,  portrait  of  Washington, 

(appendix,)  i. 

SuA-W,  Captain,  society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, iv. 
Shaw,  Major,  to  his  father,  iii. 
Washington  and  the  army,  iv. 
SiiEB,  Colonel,  ii. 
Shelbitrnb,  Major,^  and  detachment 

captured,  ii. 

,Sqbi,bt,  Colonel,  in  the  battle  of 

■  1     King's  Mountain,  iv. 

Shenandoah,  Valley  of,  i. 

ravaged  by  Indians,  i. 

Bhgnoib  instigates  oatrages  on  the 

colonists,  i. 

lit  ^Rittanning,  I 
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UT 
123 

125 
125 
128 
141 
145 
158 
159 
159 
160 

161 
169 
169 

174 

208 

208 
255 


41 

444 

2T6 

94 
63 

265 

271 
283 

26 

175 

268 

269 
270 

290 
132 
141 

458 

892 
263 

S88 
266 

213 

175 
35 
218 

199 

221 


SnEPARD,  Colvinel,  wounded,  ii.  364 

Sherman,  £oger,  member  of  the 

bdard  of  war  and  ordnance,  ii.  209 

introduces  Gates  to  Congress,        iii.    62 

at  Washington's  inauguration,        iv.  475 
SniNGis,  chief  of  the  Delawares,  i.    70 

blockades  Fort  Pitt,  i.  29S 

SuippEN,,  Edward^  iv.    12 

SuippEN,  Miss  Margaret,  iv.    12 

SuiRLRT,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  i.  145 
Shirley,  William,  to  Gov.  Morris,  i  161 
Shiblby,  General,  e.\:pedition  against 

Niagara,  1. 200 

referred  to  on  a  point  of  rank,  i.  207 

plan  of  campaign,  ,  i,  209 

recalled  to  England,  i.  209 

Short  Hills,  Washington  posted  at,  iv.  59 
SiiEEYH,  Colonel,  retreating,  iii.  895 

in  the  fight  at  Springfield,  iv.    68 

SutTLDHAM,,  Admiral,  i. 

Shurtee's  Creek,  i. 

SiLUMAN,  Gen.,  rouses  the  country,  iii. 

joined  by  Arnold  and  Wooster,  iii. 
Silver  Heels  in  Braddock's.  camp,  i. 
SiMCOB,  Col.,  accompanies  Arnold,    iv. 

devastates  Westham,  iv. 

deceives  Steuben,  iv. 

ravages,  iv. 

skirmish  with  Butler,  ly. 

SiREUiL,  Captain  de,  slain,  iv. 

Skene,  Colonel,  joins  Btirgoyne,        iii. 
.  suggests  an  expedition  to  Ben- 
nington, iii. 

to  accompany  the  expedition,  iii. 
Skenebborough,  arrival  of  flotilla 


iii. 


iv. 


from  Ticonderoga, 
Skinners,^ 

Slavery,  Washington  conperping,- 
Smallwoob,  Colonel,    , 

equipment  of  his  battalion, 

reinforces  Washington, 

bravery  of  his  macaronis, 

wounded, 

to  co-operate  with  Rodney,  ■" 

his  new  militia,  ,       .     i 

stationed  on  the  Catawba,       ,,  . 
Smith,  Joshua  Hett,  delivers  Ar- 
nold's letter  to  Col.>Kobinsoa, 

takes  Andru  ashore,       ,   , 

accompanies  Andrfe, 

parts  with  Andr6, 

sent  a  prisoner  to  West  Point, 

acquitted, 
Smi^u,  Lieut  Col.,  commands  expe- 
dition against  Concord, 

sets  out  on  his  march, 

people  rising, 

sends  for  reinforcements, 

sends  Major  Pitcairn  forward, 

arrives  at  Lexington, 

enters  Concord, 

retreats  on  Boston,  ,i 

harassed  by  the  Americans,   ". 

reinforced  by  Lord  Percy,  i. 

Smith,  Lieut.  Col.  Samuel,  commands 
Fort.Mifflin,  .  iii. 

receives  thanks  of  Congresa,  iii. 

on  the  defence  of  Fort  Mifflin,        iii. 
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,65 
47 
48 
158 
192 
207 
289 
290 
291 
848 
140 

149 
161 

106 
109 
293 
266 
,267 
286 
306 
870 
181 
201 
'184 

104 
V.  105 
V.  107 
V.  109 
V.  128 
V.  146 

i.  89L 


392 
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375 
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disabloO,  Hi.  286 

voted  a  sword  by  Oongress,  ilL  287 

Smith,    Lieutenant,    killed   while 

bearing  flag,  lit  363 

Smith,  'William,  the  hlBtorlan,  on 

Gage,  i.  852 

Smith,  Chief  Justice,  William,  on 

commission  concerning  AndrS,   It.  139 
Smith,  "William  8.,  comnaissioner  to 

•  New  York,  iv.  392 

Soulier's  claims,  i.  330 

,  atijuBted,  (note;)  i.  337 

South  Carolina,  invasion  of^  iii.  488 

condition  and  population,  iv.    23 

symptoms  of  revolt,  iv.    81 

lower  part  de^cribed^  iv.    82 

Spain  and  the  Mississippi,  v.     5 

Speout,  Bri^dier-Geueral,  in  com- 
mand of  Burgoyne's  camp,  iii.  236 
Spencer,  Joseph,  appoiiitea- briga- 
dier general,  i.  414 
offended  on  a  question  of  Tank,        ii.    12 
at  Eoxbury,                                       ii.    18 
at  Harlem,                                         ii.  838 
Spiobe,  Major,  at  Brandywine,          iii.  189 
SpotSwood,    Colonel    Alexander, 

forms  Washington's  guard,         iii.    44 

Springfield,  N.  J.,  American  troops 

^    at,  iv.    59 

fight  at,  iv.    68 

burned  by  the  British,  iv.    65 

Stamp  Act  projected,  i.  803 

its  passage,  i.  804 

first  opposition  to,  i.  804 

preparations  to  enforce  it,  1.  809 

popular  agitation,  i.  310 

repealed,  i.  813 

STANiBLArs,  King,  makes  General 

Lee  his  aid-de-camp,  i.  879 

-fl-iendship  for  General  Lee,  i.  380 

yxANWix,  Colonel,  i.  284 

Stark,  John,  can-ies  the  alarm,  1, 398 

jirrives  with   troops  from   New 

Haven,  1. 420 

to  reinforce  Prescott,  i;  429 

arrives  at  Bunker's  Hill,  i.  4S2 

anecdote,  i.  432 

repulses  General  Howe,  L  434 

jraintains  his  position,  i.  438 

leads  the  advance  guard,  ii.  452 

at  Bennington,  Iii.  133 

apfleal  to  his  patriotism,  iii.  153 

at  Bennington,  iii.  1G3 

serves  on  his  own  responsibility,  iii.  1C3 
insubordination,  iii.  164 

sallies  out  an'l  meets  the  enemy,    iii.  164 
attacks  Baum,  iii.  166 

defeats  Baum,  iii.  167 

to  Lafayette,      '  ill.  384 

forage  in  Westchester  county,        iv.  167 
Btaten  Island,  British  throwing  up 

works,  ^  ii.  240 

treachery  of  the  peoplOj  ii.  240 

Bt.  Claib,    Colonel,    detached  to 

Three  Elvers,  ii.  221 

takes  command  of  TIconderoga,      iii.    60 
announces  the  appearance  of  the    - 
enemy,  iii.  80 


to  ScTiuyler  on  Burgoyne's  forco,  lit    J* 
on  desperate  state  of  TIconderoga,  Uf.   92 

his  garrison,  iii'   94 

evacuates  TIconderoga,  iii.    96 

calls  a  council  of  war,  iii.  103 
evacuates  TIconderoga  and  Mount 

Independence,            ■    '  iii.  103 

his  retreat,  iii.  104 

attacked  by  General  Fraser  iii.  103 

reaches  Fort  Edward,  iii.  110 

summoned  to  Congress,  iii.  125 

insinuations  against,  Iv.  152 
in  the  camp  of  the  Pennsylvania 

mutineers,  iv.  199 
sent  to  reinforce  Greene,  iv.  858 
recei  ves  Washi  n^ton,  iv.  469 
at  Washington's  inauguration,  Iv.  475 
commands  Indian  expedition,  v.  84 
cautioned  by  Washington,  v.  84 
his  army,  v.  94 
character  and  equipment,  v.  95 
on  his  march,  v.  95 
desertions,  *-  V-  96 
his  encampment,  t.  97 
surprised  by  IncUans,  v.  98 
conduct  in  tne  battle, '  *  "-'  '  v.  99 
flight  of,  „^  ,  ,  V.  loo 
reach  Fort  Jeffferson,  '  '^  ■  ~ '  -  v.  100 
ftrrives  at  Fort  Washington,,  ,  v.  100, 
asks  for  a  court  of  Inqmi^y,  '  v.  UO 
resigns  his  commiEsioiil  t.  Ill 
excalpated  by  House  ot^^resent- 
ativGS,  ■" '  V.  112 
St.  Claie,  Sir.  John,  precedes  Brad- 
dock,  i.  189 
to  Governor  Morris,  i.  139 
engages  waggons  and  horses,  i.  141 
his  wrath  at  Fort  Cumberland,  i.  147 
in  the  advance  to  Fort  Duquesae,  i.  174 
orders  Washington  to  Williams- 
burg, ■  -  i.  353 
Steei^is,  Mrs,  Elizabeth,  and  General 

Greene;  iv.  232 
STEPHENS,Col.Adam,joinsWasliington,L  95 

promoted  by  Washington,  i.  114 

wifli  Washington,  i.  193 

at  iPrinceton,  ii.  418 

at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  iii.  264 

dismissed,  iii.  800 
Sterling,  Colonel,  lauds  at  Fort 

Washington, ,  ii.  897 

at  Princeton,  ii.  418 

mortally  wounded,  iv.   57 

Steuben,  Baron,  arrivarin  camp,  iii.  355 

his  history,  iii,  355 
to  Washington,  on  his  desire  to  , 

.  serve  America,  iii.  356 

proceeds  to  Congress,  iii.  356 

appointed  inspector  general,  iii.  357 

disciplines  the  army,  iii.  355 

anecdotes  of,  iii.  3."j9 

character  and  habits,  iii.  359 

effect  of  his  discipline,  ill.  397 

to  preside  over  court  of  inquiry,  iv.  157 

commands  in  Virginia,  iv.  2  '."i 

opposes  Arnold,  iv.  2u7 

at  York,  iv.  261 

obliged  to  withdraw,  iv.  267 
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iv.  845 

iv. 

392 

iv. 

475 

iv. 

85 

iv. 

8T 

Iv. 

87 

iv 

227 

iv 

245 

iv 

246 

deceived  by  Slmcpe, 
opens  second  parallel  before  York- 
town, 
Bociety  of  the  Cincinnati, 
at  Washington's  inaus:uration, 
'3TXYEN8,  G-eneraJ.  joins  Gates^ 
at  the  council  of  war, 
at  the  battle  of  Camden, 
takes  charge  of  Morgan^s  prison- 

era, 
at  Guilford  Court  House, 
orders  a  retreat, 
Btewart,  Captain,  assists  Braddock,    i.  180 
accompanies  Braddock,  1. 182 

Stewart,    Colonel,   at    Monmouth 

Court  House,  iii.  39T 

accompanies  Wayne,  iv.  19T 

Stewart,  Colonel,  at  Guilford  Court 

House,  iv,  24T 

Stigkhby,  Colonel,  at  Bennington,    iii.  166 
Stirling,  Lord,  in  command  at  Kew 

York,  ii.  191 

report  on  the  condition  of  the  High-  \ 

ii.  217 
ii.  801 
ii.  802 
ii.S05 
ii.  307 
ii.  344 
ii.  864 
ii.  879 
ii.  881 
ii.  426 
iii.  78 
iii.    79 


lands, 
moves  against  General  Grant, 
holds  him  in  check, 
attacks  Coj-nwallis, 
surrenders  himself, 
exchanged, 

resolves  to  entrap  Rogers, 
to  cross  at  Kings  Ferry, 
crosses  the  Hud^n, 
ialls  back  x>n  Trenton, 
at  Matouchin  Church, 
driven  in  by  Cornwallis, 
in  favor  of  attacking  Philadelphia,  iii.  296 
correspondence  with  Wilkinson  on 

the  Conway  letter,  j      iii.  337 

appeases  the  honor  of  Wilkinson,    iii.  348 
at  Monmouth  Court  House,  iii.  39S 

encamps  at  the*New  Bridge,  iii.  475 

unsuccessful  descent   on   Staten 

Island,  iv.     5 

retreats  to  Elizabethtown,  iv.      6 

St.  Johns,  Canada,  expedition  against,  i.  407 

surprised  by  Arnold,  i.  407 

General  Schuyler  appears  before  it,  ii.   55 


'  invested  by  Montgomery, 

ii.    59 

its  resistance, 

ii.    59 

capitulates. 

ii.    86 

St.  John's  Island,  landing  of  Sir  Henry 

Clinton,    . 

iv.    26 

St.  IiESEE,  Colonel,  to  make  a  diver- 

sion. 

ill.    BT 

invests  Fort  Schnylei; 

iii.  149 

summons  it  to  surrender. 

iii.  150 

tries  to  intimidate  the  garrison, 

iii.  156 

makes  regular  approaufies. 

iii.  157 

presses  the  sie^. 

iii.  172 

obliged  to  decamp. 

iii.  1T3 

St.  Lug  commands  Indians, 

iii.  141 

reputation,  ' 
St.  Lucia,  expedition  against, 
Stobo,  Captain,  left  as  hostage, 

iii.  162 

iii.  442 

i.  128 

letter  from  Fort  Duquesne, 

i.  129 

imprisoned  in  Quebec, 

1.185 

his  escape. 

i.  135 

obtains  grant  of  land,  (note), 

1887 

Stockwem.,  Lieutenant,  guides  CoL 

Willett,  Iii.  157 

Stoddart,  Capt,  and  Wilkinson,      iii.  340 

.  Stoniiigton  cannonaded,  ii.    67 

I  Stony  I'{^t,  landing  of  the  Britisn,  iii.  225 

I     being  fortified,  -.  iii.  459 

taken  by  the  Briticrh,  iii.  460 

position  of,  iii.  465 

garrison  of,  iii.  465 

,  plan  of  attack,  iii.  465 

stormed  by  the  Americans,  iii.  467 

killed  and  wounded,  iii.  468 

conduct  of  the  Americans,  iii.  463 

evacuated  and  destroyed- by  the 

Americans,  iii.  470 

fortified  and  garrisoned  by  the  - 
British,  iii.  470 

St.  Pierre,  Chevalier  Legardcurde, 

reception  of  Washington,  i.    77 

gives  Washington  his  reply  to  Gov. 

Dinwiddie,  -  i.   80 

his  reply  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,     i.    90 

commands  Canadians  and  Indians,  i.  201 

slain,  i.  203 

Stringer,  Doctor,  dismissed,  iii.    85 

St.  Simon,  MarquiH,lalidswithtroops,iv.  819 

embarks  his  troops,  iv.  858 

Stuart,  Col.,  joins  Lord  Rawdon, 

'  encamps  on  the  Congaree, 

moves  to  Eutaw  Springs, 

battle  of  Eutaw  Springs, 


retreats,  to  Monck''s  Corner,  i 

Stuart,  Doctor,  to  Washington  on 
sectional  interests, 

to  Washington  on  ceremonials.    ■ 
Stuart,  Gilbejit,  portrait,  of  Wash- 
ington, (appendix,) 
Sagar  Hill  commands  Ticonderoga,  i 

fortified  by  the  British,  i 

Sugar  House,  i 

Sulgrave,   "Washington's  Manor," 

described, 
Sullivan, General,  under  Major  Gen- 
eral Lee, 
,    sent  to  I*ortsmouth, 

despatched  to  New  York, 

despatched  to  Canada, 

takes  command^ 

to  Washington,  hopeful, 

mistakes  the  enemy^s  force, 

to  Washington  on  Thompson's  ex- 
pedition, 

retreats,    , 

joined  by  Arnold, 

embarks  for  Crown  Point, 

requests  leave  of  absence, 

tenders  liis  resignation, 

in  temporary  command, 

reconnoitres, 

retreats, 

taken  prisoner, 

at  Vealtown, 

hastens  to  join  Washington, 

joins  Washington, 

ordered  to  advance  and  charge, 

attacks  Trenton, 

at  Morristown, 


iv.  298^ 
304 
834 
835 
889 
340 


iv. 


.  55 
.  64 

.458 

102 

.  103 


12 

18 
ii.  72 
ii.  191 
ii.  195 
ii.  220 
ii.  221 
ii.  223 


ii. 

226 

ii. 

227 

Ii 

262 

ii. 

2(Jo 

ii. 

298 

ii 

302 

ii 

803 

ii 

304 

Ii. 

431 

ii. 

435 

ii. 

440 

ii 

451 

ii. 

453 

iii. 
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behind  the  Sourland  Hills,  lii.   76 

to  advance  to  the  Hif^hlands,  iit.    81 

joins  Washington,  iii.  182 

attempt  to  surprise  the  enemy,  iii.  182 
at  Brandywine,  iii.  191 

at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  iii.  261 
describes  Washington  at  German- 
town,  iii.  266 
to  attack  Rhode  Island,  iii.  413 
moves  from  Providence,  iii.  420 
occupies  abandoned  works,  '  iii,  420 
.hefoTB  Newport,  iii.  421 
atHoneyman's  Hill,  ^  iii.  422 
'  protest  against  D'JBataiBg's  pro- 
ceeding to  Bostpn,  iii.  424 
general  order  on  the  departure  of 

the  French  fleet,.  iii.  424 

retreats  to  Batt's  Hill,  iii.  426 

commiuds  expedition  against  the 

Indians,  iii.  456 

battle  at  Newtown,  iii.  456 

lays  the  Indian  country  waste,  iii  456 
thanked  by  Congreiss, :    ,  iii.  456 

retires  from  the  service,  iii.  457 

Hamilton's  talent  for  finance,         iv.  208 
Sullivan's  Island  fortified,  ii.  272 

battle  of,  ii.  274 

feravery  of  troops,  ii.  275 

Bxitish  account, '  ii.  275 

deficiency  of  powder^  ii.  276 

eneiuy  repulsed,,  ii.  276 

loss  of  the  Americans,  iL  27T 

S0MNRB,  Gen.,  atEutaw  Springs,      iv.  835 
gives  way,         •  -  iv.  887 

Sumter.  Thomas,  character  and  ser- 
vices, iv.    81 
chosen  leader,  ir.    82 
attacks    the    British    at    Bocky 

Mount,  iv.    83 

successful    attaclc    on    Hanging 

Eock,  iv.    83 

sends  to  Gates  for  reinforcements,  iv.  86 
reduces  redoubt  on  the  Wateree,  iv.  89 
surprised  by  Tarleton,  iv.    91 

again  in  the  field,     ,  iv.  181 

menaces  the  British  posts,  iv.  18^ 

fight  at  Black  Stock  Hill,  iv.  182 

detached  to  scour  the  country^  iv.  299 
pursues  Colonel  Coates,  .  iv.  801 

attack  on  Colonel  Coates,    .  iv.  3u3 

rejoins  Greene,^  iv.  804 

SiTTHBBLAND,  Major,  commands  at 

Paulas  Hook,  iii.  474 

Syuonds  Colonel,  joins  Stark,  iii.  165 


Talbot,  Cai)taln,  at  Fort  Mifflin,      iii.  286 
wftunded,  iii.  287 

Tali.i:yrand  and  the  American  en- 
voys, V.  270 
amieabli'  overtures,                            v.  286 

Tall-madob,  Major,  and  Andr6,  iv.  114 

escorts    Andre    to  the   Bobinson 

House,  ■  iv.  128 

fascinated  by  Andre,  iv.  129 

cuuversatiou  with  Andr6,  Iv,  129 


iv. 


predicts  Andre's  fate,  it.  131 
to  Colonel  Webb,  commiserating 

Andr6,  iV.  i:?3 

account  of  Andr6's  execution,  iv.  14") 

successful  exploit,  iv.  107 

Tanacuaeisson,  a  Seneca  chief,  i.  5i) 
accompanies    Washington   to   the 

Frehch  post,  i.   73 

letter  to  Washington,  1. 1. 4 

prepares  for  battle,'  i.  110 

opinion  of  white  men's  warfare,  i.  1 25 

Lis  death,  i.  125 

Tarleton,  Lieutenant   Colonel   Ba- 
-  nastre,  on  the  expedition  to  South 

Carolina,                  '  iv.   23 

description  of.  ' '  iv.    25 

■'  obtains  horses  for  his  dragoons,  iv.   2f 

joins  General  Pattl-rson,  iv.   44 

surprises  General  Hugcr's  camp,  iv.   48 

surprises  Americaos  at   Laneau's 

Ferry,  Iv.   49 

gursues  Colonel  Buford, 
mt^hery  at  Waxhaw, 
his  excuse, 
pursues  Sumter, 
surprises  Sumtel*,    . 
in  quest  of  Marion, 
fight  at  Black  Stook  Hill, 
sent  in  quest  of  Morgan, 
at  Pacolet, 

battle  of  the  Cowpens, 
detached  to  Beattie's  Ford, 
surprise  at  Tarrant's  Tavern, 
tecruifing  expedition, 

recalled  to  Hillsborough,  iv.  240 

skirmish  with  Lee,  iv.  244 

in  Virginia, :  iv.  288 

skirmish  with  the  French,  iv.  831 
Tarrant's,  Tavern,  militia  surprised  by 

Tarleton,  iv.  231 

Tash.  Colonel,  ordered  to^ishkill,  Ii.  351 

Tate,  Captain,  under  Morgan,  iv.  189 

Taxation  of  American  colonies,  i.  3(j1 

Ten  Broeok,  General,  iii.  176 

arrives  on  the  field,'  •'  -'^  iii.  280 

Tern  ANT,  M.,  in.spector,  iii.  S57 
Ternay,  Chevalier  de,  to  command 

French  fieet,            r  iv.   85 

arrives  at  Newport,  iv.    69 

TiiAYER,  commands  Fort  Mifflin,  iii.  2S6 

evacuates  the  Fort,  iii.  2S7 

Thickctty  Run,  Braddock  encamps  at,  i.  170 

Thomas,  John,  appointed  brigadier 

general,'^  1. 414 

commands  the  right  wing,  I;  421 

fortifies  Roxbury  Neck,  ii.     6 

ofl'ended  on  a  question  of  rank,  Ii.    12 

atEoxbury,  ii.   18 

sets  out  for  Dorchester  Hei^its,  ii.  173 

reinforced,  ii.  176 

commands  in  Canada,  ii.  189 

Eromotion,                          '  ii.  189 

ead-quarters  at  Albany,  ii.  189 

arrives  at  Quebec,  ii.  199 

sends  a  fire-ship,  ii.  20* 

prepares  to  fetreat,  U.  200 

at  Point  Deschambault,  ii.  202 


51 

53 
54 
iv.  90 
iv.  91 
iv.  ISl 
iv.  1;2 
iv.  216- 
iv.  217 
iv.  230 
iv.  229 
iv.  231 

iv.  r" 
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lllnoss  and  death,  i!. 

Thompson,  Btig.  Gen.,  despatched  to 

'  Canada,  ii. 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  ii. 

-    preparing  to  retreat,  ii. 

captured  at  Tliree  Rivers,  ii. 
Thompson,  Cul.,  at  SullivaoTs  Island,  ii. 
""  ii. 


repulses  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 

receives  thanks  of  ConCTcss, 
Three  Mile  Run,  skirmish  at, 
Throw's  Neck,  position  of,  ^ 

landing  of  the  British, 
Ticonderoga,  to  be  reduced, 

dismantled, 

expedition  against, 

surprised  by  l^han  Allen, 

strength  of  garrison, 

preparations  for  defence, 

threatened, 

approach  of  Burgoyne, 

thickening  alarms, 

enemy  advancing, 

evacuated, 

Burgoyne  fortifies  Mount  Hope, 

invested, 

commanded  by  Sugar  Hill, 

evacuated, 

e:^cts  of  evacuation, 

surprised  by  Colonel  Brown, 

evacuated  by  the  British, 
TiLGHMAN,  Colonel  Tench,  on  Gen 
eral  Lee,  u. 

rival  generalship,  ii. 

enemy  at  Dobb's  Ferry,  ii. 

to  R.    K.    Livingston,  relative    to 
Greene,  ii. 

-   Waishington's  aide-de-camp,  iii. 

■    Washington's  festive  gayety,  iv. 

death  of^  iv. 

Q^LLY,  M.  de,  detached  to  the  Chesa- 
■  peake,  iv. 

failure  of  the  enterprise,  iv. 

TowNSEND,  Brigadier,  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Quebec,  i. 

sent  against  Montcalm,  i. 

in  command,  ^         i. 

advances  to  meet  De  Bougainville,   i. 

and  General  Lee,  i. 

Travelling  in  175^^  _  i. 

Treasury,  secretary  of  the,  importance 

of  the  post,  V. 

Teeat,  Capt.,  killed  at  Fort  Mifflin,  iii. 
Treaty  with  France,  iii. 

ratified  by  Congress,  iii. 

rejoicings  in  the  United  States,        iii- 

with  England  (Jay's),  v. 

debated  in  the  Senate,  v. 

ratified,  v. 

public  outcry  against,  v. 

Washington  concpming,  v. 

Tbknt,  Captain  William,  sent  to  ex-  • 
postulate  with  the  French,       ,      i. 

returns  home  unsuccessful,  i. 

despatched  to  the  frontier,  i. 

his  behavior,  )• 

Trenton,  in  command  of  Col.  Rahl,     ii 

projected  attack  on,  ii. 

fliarm  at  an  outpost,  ii. 
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452 

452 

455 

we 

iv 

189 

iii 

53 

V 

91 

1 

453 

1! 
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march  of  American  troops, 

picket  driven  in, 

the  attack, 

surrender  of  the  Hessians, 

number  of  prisoners, 
Triplet,  Captain,  under  Morgan, 
Troup,  Mn.jor, 
Tbuman,  Captain,  with  General  St. 

Clair, 
Trumbui-l,  Colonel  John,  portraits 
of  Washington  (Appendix), 

aide-de-camp  to  Washington, 

his  duties, 

selects  site  for  ^  fort, 

arrives  from  Europe, 

message  from  Lafayette  to  Wash- 
ington, 
Trumbul^  Jonathan,  patriotism, 

to  Washington, 

osksiprotection  ibr  New  Lontlon, 

to   Washington,  on  desertion   of 
Connecticut  troops, 

aitis  General  Lee, 

concerning  Schuyler  and  Gates, 

patriotism  of, 
Trumbull,  Joseph,  appointed  com- 
missary general, 

to  Gates  concerning  Schuyler, 

to  Gates  concerning  Lee,       v 

accusing  Schuyler, 

resigns, 
Teton,  Governor,  absent  in  England,  i.  449 

in  New  York  harbor,  1.  450 

reception  in  New  York,  i.  451 

letter  concerning,  ii.  192 

in  New  York  bay,  ii.  19-t 

conspiracy  in  New  York,  ii.  22D 

ofi'ers  bounty  to  recruits,  ii.  230 

on  colonial  loyalty  (note)  ii.  235 

conducts   an    expedition    against  ^ 
Danbury,  *' 

lands  at  Canepo  Hill, 

destroys  Danbury, 

commences  the  retreat, 

intrenched  at  Ridgefield, 

reaches  Canepo  Hill, 

sends  Lord  North's  bills  to  Wash' 
ington, 

commands  expedition  against  Con- 
necticut, iii.  462 

lands  near  New  Haven,  iii.  463 

takes  New  Haven,  iii.  462 

destroys  Fairfield,  iii.  463 

devastates  Norwalk,  iii.  4G3 

TuppEE,  Colonel,  attacks  the  Rose 

and  Phoenix,  ii.  283 

bravery  of  the  Americans,  ii.  283 

Turtlt-  Bay  cannonaded,  ii.  333 

TuTTLB,  Rev.  Joseph,  F.,  anecdotes, 

(note)  iv.     4 


14 

862 

45 

45 

10 
20 


ii.  101 
ii,  137 
ii.  265 
iii.  122 

ii.  18 
ii.-264 
Ii.  354 
iii.  34 
iii.  123 


iii.  47 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

iii.  863 


United  Colonies, 


U- 


Talley  Forge,  marcb  to, 
disposition  of  the  army, 


1.409 


iii.  SOS 
iii.  S07 
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condition  of  t-be  troops,  ,  lii.  349 

described  by  British  historian,         iiu  349 
amount  of  American  troops,  til.  874 

Van  Bsaah,  J^cob,  W^hington^B 

fencing  master,  i.    59 

accompanies  Wsshington  as  inter- 
preter, 1.    68 
made  captain,  i.   95 
recommended  by  Washington  for 

promotion.  i.  114 

treats  with  the  French,  1. 122 

left  OS  hostage,  i.  123 

accused  of  treachery,  i.  124 

imprisoned  in  Quebec,  >  i.  1B5 

escape  and  recapture,  1. 135 

sent  to  England,  i.  135 

obtains  grant  of  land,  i.  387 

to  Washington,  relating  his  his- 
tory, Iv.  416 
Yaw  Cortlandt,  Pierre,  to  General    , 
Lee,                                            ^     11. 139 
patriotic  zeal,  ii.  25G 
family  (note),  ii.  258 
joins  Schnyler,                                  iii.  174 
Van  Krhsselaeb,  General,  drives 

back  the  marauders,  ir.  157 

Van  Sohaick,  Colonel,  iii.   95 

expedition  against  the  Onondagaa,  lii.  456 

Van  Waet,  Isaac,  and  Andrew  iv.  Ill 

and  the  death  of  Andr^,  iv.  146 

.  Vaeick,  Colonel,  in  correspondence 

with  Schuyler,  iii.  208 

fears  Bui^oyne  will  decamp,  iiu  209 

to  Schuyler,  on  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render, iii.  251 
Vaenum,  General,  iii.    81 
reinforces  Washington,                    iii.  269 
at  Red  Bank, .  '  iii.  285 
on  the  destitution  of  the  troops,      iii.  808 
meets  Washington,  iv.  457 
VitTGHAN,  General,  to  move  up  the 

Hudson,  iiL  230 

expedition  up  the  Hudson,  ■■  iii.  460 

Venango,  i,  74 

Vbeobnnes,  Oopnt  dej  predliclf^on  con- 
'  cerning  the  American  colonies,      1,  281 
on  thg  battle  of  Germanto^^,    ;     iii.  268 
solicits  the  liberation  of  Capt.  As- 
gill,  ,        .      ,         iv.  866 

Veianont  admitted  into, the  Union,      v.   88 
'  Verplanck's  Pointj- landing  of  t^e  Brit- 
ish, iii.  224 
fort  erected  on,  lU.  459 
Vllllers,  Captain  de,  allies  from  Fort 

Duquesne,  i.  119 

Ms  account  of  the  a£fair  at  Great 
Meadows,  i.  127 

ViHOBNT,  Earl  St.,  in  the  expedition 

against  Quebec,  1.  269 

VioMENiT^  General,  the  Baron  de,  eui 

barked,  ir.  260 

to  storm  a  redont>t^  iv.  845 

carries  the  redoubt  iv.  847 

Virginia  divided  into  military  dis- 
tricts, i.   53 
House  of  Burgeases  convened,  i.  102 
vote  thanks  to  Wo&hingtoD  and  his 
..officers,       ..  ,M  u    -  J  ..  -.  i.  187 


grant  £20,000  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, L  14S 
recruits,  their  appearance  and  disci- 
pline,                                               1. 156 
troops,  effective  mode  of  fighting,      i.  178 
Legislattire,    reform    the    militia 

laws;  ■  1.206 

Assembly,  vote  measures  of  relief,    i.  217 
troops,  gallant  conduct,  i.  261 

aridtocratical  days,  L  285 

style  of  living,  -  i.  286 

love  of  horses,  '  i.  286 

estate,  a  little  empire,  i.  287 

Legislature,  their  proceedings,  i.  822 

sympathy  with  the  Qatriots.  of  New 
-  England,    .  -  1. 823 

address  to  the  kin&,  i.  328 

dissolved  by  Lord  Botetourt,  1.  323 

adjourn  to  a  private  house,  i.  324 

Peyton  Randolph  moderator,  i.  324 

pledge  themselves  not  to  nse  or  Im- 
port taxed  British  goods,  1.  824 
public  discontents,  i.  828 
Board  of  Comtnissionera,  i.  330 
renewed  public  irritation,  i.  839 
Legislature,. Call  the  Earl  <tf  Dun- 
more  to  account,  i.  840 
prorogued  by  the  governor,  i.  84i) 
convened,.  i.  340 
corresponding  committee,  i.  850 
aristocracy,  i.  348 
'  Le^lature  in  session,  i.  345 
splendid  opening,  i.  318 
indignation  at  the  Boston  port  bill,  i.  849 
(protest  against  obnoxious  acts  of 

Parliament,  1. 319 

appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  L349 
dissolved,  J.  349 

adjourn  to  the  Ealeigli  tavern,  i.  849 

resolutions,  i.  350 

recommend  a  General  Congress,    •  i.  350 
meeting  called,,         _  1. 3S4 

military  preparations,  i.  8i54 

second  convention  at  Richmond,       i.  SSS 
in  combustion,  i.  S!^9 

troops  described,  ii.    19 

sharpshooting,  ii.    10 

General  Assembly  of^  conduct  to- 
ward Gates,  iv.  186 
defencele^  state,                            iv;.205 
Assembly,  reception  of  Washing- 

too,  y  iv.  424 

appropriation  to  Washington,  iv.  427 

Van  Decuow,  Major,  and  Col.  Bahl,  ii.  448 

mortally  wounded,  it  456 

W. 

Wadwoeth,  Colonel,  resigns,-  iv.     8 

Wainwood,  Mr.,  intercept  a  treason- 
able tetter,  '  ii.    63 
Waixjott,  Col.,  referee  for  exchange 

of  prisoners,  iii.    14 

Waldeckebs  join  General  Howe,       ii.  365 
Wales,  Judge,  on  the  bombardment 

of  Boston,  iL  75 

Walkbe,  Capt,  interorets  for  Steu- 
ben, ULSCB 
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Walkee,  Thotnt^and  General  Pres- 

cott,  (note,)  ii. 

Wallace,  Captain,  piratical  reputa- 
tion, it 
harasses  Rhode  Island,  ii. 
before  New  York,  ii. 
Wallaoe,  Sir  James,  to  go  np  the 

Hudson,  ill. 

Walpole,  tlorace,  opinion  of  "Wash- 
ington, j. 
one^iootea  of  Braddock,  i. 
satirical  remark  on  Braddock^s  de- 
lay, i. 
on  Granville,  i. 
on  Lord  Botetourt,  i. 
and  Horatio  Qates,                               i. 
on  Burgoyne'a  plays,                          ii, 
concerning  Q-eneral  Gage,                 ii. 
on  Lord  Howe,                                   ii. 
"Walpolb,  Sir  Kobert,  on  American 

taxation,  i. 

Wando,  works  thrown  up,  Iv. 

Wabp,  Artemas,  nominated  general 
officer,  i 

commands  American  camp,  i. 

his  seiTices,  *  i. 

sustained  in  Congress,  i. 

appointed  maior  general,  i. 

elected  second  in  command,  i. 

head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  i. 

disposition  of  troops,  1. 

doubts  the  expediency  of  occupy- 
ing Charlestown  Heights,  i. 
reinforces  Prescott,  i. 
commands  right  wing,  Ii. 
enters  Boston,  ii. 
Waed,  Henry,  transmits  treasonable 

letter  to  General  Greene,  ii. 

Wabnee,  Seth,  Ethan  Allen's  Lieu- 
tenant, i. 
in  the  expedition  against  Ticonde- 

Toga,  i. 

surprises  Crown  Point,  i. 

repairs  to  Congress,  ii. 

repairs  to  New  York  Oonyention, 
elected  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
arrives  at  camp, 
detached  to  intercept  relief, 
attacks  General  Carleton, 
in  St.  Clair's  retreat, 
at  Manchester, 


67 
125 
245 

280 

128 

188 

178 

804 
821 
285 
'4 
■U 
187 

801 
46 

388 
402 
402 
412 
414 
414 
420 
421 

422 

429 

17 

188 


ii.   42 

ii.  .56 
ii.   59 

ii.    85 

ii.  lOS 

Jii.  155 

164 

163 


joins  Stark,  iii 

arrives  at  the  scene  of  action,  iii 

Wahren,    Dr.    tfoseph,    ntcinber  of 

Committee  of  Safety,  i.  391 
gives  the  alarm,  i.  391 
arrives  from  Boston  i.  896 
doubts  the  expediency  of  occupy- 
ing Oharlesto>yn  Heights,  i.  422 
arrives  at  the  heights,  i.  482 
noble  conduct,  i.  438 
declines  the  command,  i.  438 
deathi  i.  487 
public  loss,  i-  489 
Washington,   modifications   of  the 

name,  i.   H 

Wabhikgton,  Augustine,  father  of 

George,  born,  i.   16 


marries  Jane  Butler,  and  afterwards 
Mary  Ball, 

his  death, 
Wasuington,  George,  genealogy  of, 

birth  of, 

the  house  of  his  boyhood^ 

his  early  education, 

his  martial  spirit, 

school  exercises, 

physical  strength, 
■  his  code  of  morals  and  manners, 

iDfluence  of  soldier's  tales, 

obtains  a  midshij^man's  warrant, 

relinquished  on  his  mother's  remon- 
strancu  and  returns  to  school, 

studies  and  exercises, 

fichool-boy  passion, 

attempts  at  poetry,     ' 

appearance  and  character  at  six- 
teen,' 

letters  to  friends, 

engi^ed  as  surveyor, 

expedition  beyond  the  Blue  Eidge, 

life  in  the  wilderness, 

completes  his  surveys  and  returns 
home, 

appointed  public  surveyor, 

appointed  adjutant  general, 

prepares  hiQiself  for  his  new  duties, 

accompanies  Lawrence  to  the  West 
Indies, 

arrives  at  Barbadoes, 

witnesses  a  dramatic  performance 
for  the  first  time,  ■ 

attacked  with  small-pox, 

recovery, 

returns  to  Virginia, 

appointed  exiecutor  of  his  brother 
'  Lawrence's  will,    ■ 

chosen  to  negotiate  with  the  In- 
dians, 

his  instructions, 

deijarts  on  his  mission, 

arrives  at  Wills'  Creek, 

meets  Mr.  Gi'stj-Vhom  he  engages, 

his  description-of  the  country, 

invites  Shingis,  chief' of  the  Dela- 
wares  to  the  council  at  Logstown, 

arrives  at  Logstown, 

interview  with  the  half-king, 

meets  the  Indians  in  council, 

first  lesson  in  Indian  diplomacy, 

sets  out  for  the  French  post, 

arrives  at  Venango, 

meets  Captain  Joncaire, 

at  supper  with  Joncaire, 

sets  out  from  Venango, 

reaches  the  iFrench  fort, 

his  reception, 

communicati<»n   with  the  French 
officers, 

t  -kfes  observations  of  the  fort,  &c., 

prepares  to  return, 

receives  the  reply  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  Pierre  to  Gov,  Dinwiddle, 

reaches  Venango, 

Bets  out  from  Venango  homeward, 

severe  cold,  travel  on  foot, 


i. 
t. 

16 
21 

i. 

1 

1. 

16 

i. 

18 

i. 

19 

i. 

20 

i. 

23 

1. 

28 

i. 

26 

i. 

26 

L 

27 

i. 

23 

i. 

■28 

i. 

28 

i. 

29 

i. 

82 

i. 

82 

i. 

84 

1. 

85 

i. 

8T 

1. 

39 

J 

40 

I. 

59 

i. 

59 

1. 

60 

i. 

60 

1. 

60 

i. 

61 

i. 

61 

1. 

67 

i. 

63 

i. 

68 

i. 

63 

i. 

68 

i. 

69 

i. 

70 

i. 

70 

i. 

TO 

i. 

71 

i. 

72 

i. 

78 

i. 

74 

i. 

74 

i. 

75 

i. 

77 

i. 

77 

1. 

78 

i. 

78 

1. 

79 

1. 

81 

).    81 


i.    83 
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arrives  at  Murdering  Town,    ,        .  !.  84 
engages  an  Indian  guide  to  Bhanno- 

pins  Town,  i.  85 
treachery  of  the  guide,'  L  86 
crosses  the  Alleghany  Biver,  im- 
minent peril,  i.  87 
arrives  at  Frazier's,  , .  i.  88 
'appeases  the  anger  of  Queen  Ali- 

qiiippa,  1.  88 

reaches  Williamsburg,  i.  89 

bis  conduct  through, t^e  expedition,  1.  89 

made  lieutenant  colonel  .  i.  04 

on  recruiting  service,  i.  94 

sets  out  with  two  companies  to  the 

fork  of  the  Ohio,  i.  95 

toilful  march  to  "Wills' Creek,  i.  96 

calls  a  council  of  war,  1.  93 

writes  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  i.  99 

at  Littlo  Meadows, 
arrives  at  the  Youghiogeny  Rive., 
remonstrates  against  theinsuflicient 

^  pay, 

big  motives  of  action, , 
explores  the  river  in  a  canoe, 
ktter  from  the  half-king,      .  ^ 

rumors  of  advancing  French, 
stakes  a  position  at  the  Groat  Mea- 
dows, 
Interview  with  the  half-king, 
surprises  the  French, 
letters  to  Governor  Dinwiddie, 
expects  to  be  attacked, 
his  military  excitement, 
whistling  of  bullets, 
to  Croghan  for  supplies, 
to  Governor  Dinwiddie  in  behalf 

of  Van  Braam,  i.  114 

to  Governor  Dinwiddie  in  reference 

to  Captain  Mackay's  company,  i.  114 
delivers  pi-oscnts  to  the  Indians,  i.,116 
receives  the  name  of  Connotauca- 

rius,  i.  116 

to    Governor    Dinwiddie     about 

French  prisoners,  i.  117 

to  Governor  Dinwiddie  concerning 

Capt.  Mftckay,  i.  118 

resumes  his  march  to  Redstone 
,    Creek,  ,  i.  118 

retreats,  ,  J.  119 

'  reaches  Great  Meadows,  i.,  if  1 9 

strengthens  Fort  Necessity,  1.'  120 

deserted  by  the  Indians,  i.  120 

attacked  by  French  and  Indians,       i.  121 
capitulates  to  the  French,  i.  122 

destroys  military  stores,  1. 123 

returns  to  Williamsburg,  1. 124 

receives  a  vote  of  thanks,  i.  124 

to  William  Fairfax  about  Croghan 

and  Montour,  ,  ,       i.  125 

rejoins  his  regiment,  i.  128 

from  Governor  Dinwiddle  ordering 

an  advance  to  Wills'  Creek,  1.180 

his  objections  to  the  project,  ■,        1.130 
leaves  the  service,  i.  182 

;  is  urged  by  Governor  Bharpe  to 

continue,  i.  182 

his  reply,  1.  132 

Visits  his  mothor,  i.  186 


1.101 
1.  102 


i.  108 

i.  103 
i.  104 
i.  104 

1.105 
i,  106 
i.  106 
i.  109 
i.  110 
1.111 
i.  Ill 
i.  113 


rs  camp 


takes  np  his  abode  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, 

his  oxcitementat  the  military  prep- 
arations under  Braddock, 
.  desires  to  join  as  a  volunteer. 

Is  invited  to  join  Braddock's  staff, 

accepts  the  appointment, 

resists  the  appeals  of  Ms  mother, 

aiTives  at  Braddock's  bead-quar- 
ters, 

his  reception, 

his  predictions, 

horses  disabled, 

sent  for  the  military  chest, 

notions  of  frugality  outraged  by 
officers  of  Braddock''8  expedition, 
.  counsels  Braddock, 

Personal  example,  , 
is  .di^ppointmeiit    with    their 

\  movements, 

.  illness, 

rests  at  the  great  crdsslnga  of  the 
Youghiogeny, 
,  jfropi  Captain  Morris, 

rejoins  Braddock,, 

cordial  reception,       - 

delighted  with  the  appearance  of 

,  ^  flie  army, 

ifi  battle, 

danger  and  preservatiqn, 

sent  to  Colonel  Dunbar' 
for  aid, 

returns  with  supplies, 

reads  the  funeral  service  over  Brad- 
dock, 

reaches  Fort  Cumberland, 

to  his  mother  and  brother, 

at  Mount  Vernon, 

to  Augustine, 

grepares  for  the  public  safety, 
is  willingness  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, 

declines  to  solicit  the  command, 

to  his  mother, 

appointed  cominandcr-fn-ohlef, 

l>npularity  among  trials  and    re- 
verses, 

fixes  his  head-quarters  at  Win- 
chester, 

panic  at  Winchester, 

his  difficulties, 

"insolence  of  the  people,'*^ 

increased  alarms, 

ludicrous  res;iilt, 

appreciation  of  Indian  aid, , 

disciplines  his  troops, 

questions  of  precedence, 

seta  out  for  Boston, 

his  equipment, 

aristocratioai  order  for  clothes, 

tho  journey, 

interview  with  Governor  Shirley, 

disappointment  in  not  being  put 
upon  the  regular  establishment, 

return  to_New  York, 

meets  Miss  Mary  Philipso, 

admiration  of  her, 

return  to  Virginia, 
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1.143 
1.142 
1.143 
1.148 
1.144 

1.144 
1.144 
1.147 
i.  164 
i.  160 

i.164 
i.  164 
i.  165 

i.l«I 
,1. 16T 

1.168 
i.m 

i.m 
i.m 

i.  175 
i.  179 

i.  m 

1.18!! 
i.  132 

1.183 
i.l84 
i.  185 
1.190 
tl90 
i.  191 

i.  191 
1.192 
i.  192 
i,  193 

i.  193 

1.194 
1.195 
i.  196 
i.  196 
1.197 
i.  197 
1.199 
i.  205 
i.  206 
i.  207 
i.  207 
L207 
i.  203 
i.  209 

1.209 
i.  210 
1.210 
1.211 
5.211 
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repairs  to  "WlDihcster,  i.  ai2 

inhabitants  In  dismay,  i.  214 

appealed  to  for  protection,  i.  215 

to  Governor  Pipwiddie,  i.  216 

attacked  by  .the  preas^  i.  216 

his  indignation,  i.  216 

opposes  the  pL^n  of  defence  devised 

by  Governor  Dinwiddle,  i.  217 

plan  proposed,  i.  218 

recommendations  with  respect  to 
,  „  military  laws,  i.  219 

'  Buperintends  the  measures  taken  for 

frontier  security,  1.  224 

tour  of  iaspectiott,  i.  225 

the  irregulars,  i.  ^6 

cross  purposes  with  Governor  Din- 
,    widdie,  i,  226 

to  Mr.  Speaker  Kobinsoh,  i.  228 

9sk8  permission  to  visit  Philadel- 
phia, i.  282 
to  Lord  London  in  vindication  of 

his  coudnct,  j.  283 

'his  reception  by  'Lord  Loudon,  i.  2S4 

Rationed  at  Wmchester,  1.  287 

misunderstanding  with  Dinwiddle,    I.  288 
appeal  to  Dinwiddle,  i.  238 

illness,  i.  239 

retires  to  Mount  Vernon,  i.  239 

state  of  health,  1.  240 

to  Colonel  -Stanwix,  i.  240 

improved  health,  i.  240 

resumes  command  of  Fort  Loudon,    1.  240 
satisfaction  at  the  decision  to  reduce 
„  Fort  Duquesne,  i.  242 

to  Colonel  Stanwix,  1.  243 

to  Major  Ualket,  1.  243 

orders  out  the  militia,  i.  252 

seta  off  for  "WilliamsbiirK,  i.  262 

meets  Mrs.  Martha  Cuc-ti;;,  i.  253 

is  smitten,  i.  253 

courtship,  i.  253 

,  engagement,  i.  254 

,  military  conference,  i.  254 

,  arrives  at  Winchester,  i.  254 

ordered  tq  Fort  Cumberland,   ^        1.  254 
alters  the  military  dress,  '^        i.  254 

annoyed  by  Indians,  1.  255 

efficiency  of  Indian  scouts,  i.  255 

discountenances  a  project  of  Col. 
Bouquet,  i.  255 

,  praposed  as  representative  to  the 

House  of  Burgesses,  i.  256 

elected  and  chaired,  i.  256 

hears  of  Amherst's  success,  i.  266 

to  Colonel  Bouquet,  i.  257 

remonstrates  against  opening  a  new 
road,  i.  25T 

,  ordered  to  Eaystown,  i.  258 

to  Governor  Fauquier,  i.  261 

given  command  of  a  division,  i.  261 

arrives  before  Fort  Duquesne,  i.  262 

occupies  the  ruins  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne, 1.  263 
resigns  his  commissipn,  ,  1.  264 
marries  Mrs.  Oustis^  '  1-264 
at  the  "  White  House."  1.  282 
takes  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
geasee,                                                i.  282 


first  eflfort,  i.  282 

intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Custis's  children,  1.  288 
Intimates  a  desire  to  visit  England,  i.  283 
happiness  in  retirement,  1.  283 
vestryman,  i.  285 
deportment  in  Churchy  L  265 
his  fortune,                                          1.  236 

horses,  i.  286 

dogs,  i.  287 

riding  equipments,  (note,)  i.  287 

management  of  his  estate,  {.  288 

"business  habits,  1.  283 

the  reputation  of  his  brand,  i.  289 

domestic  habits,  1.  289 

treatment  of  negroes,  i.  289 

anecdote,  i.  290 

his  new  plough,  i.  290 

fox-hunting,  i.  290 

hunting  dinners,  t  291 

hunting  memoranda,  (note,)  i.  291 

fishing  and  shooting,  i.  292 

defiant  oysterman,  i,  292 

duck  shooting,  i.  292 

chastises  a  poacher,  L  292 

aquatic  recreations,  j.  293 

visits  to  Annapolis,  i.  293 

amusements,  ,  i.  294 

dancing,  j.  294 

domestic  life,  ...  i.  294 

project  to  drain  Dismal  Swamp,  1.  295 

in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  i.  305 

Stamp  Act  discussed,  i.  305 
to  Francis  Dandrldge  'on  the  Stamp 

Act,  i.  307 

management  of  bis  estnte,  i.  808 

conduct  towards  his  wife's  son,  i.  308 

letters  to  London  agents,  i.  308 

on  the  Stamp  Act,  i.  813 

life  at  Mount  Vernon,  i.  317 

to  Geo.  Mason  on  non-importation,  i.  818 
introduces  resolutions  of  nou-use 

and  importation,  i.  324 

on  Botetourt,  i.  329 

expedition  to  the  Ohio,  1.  330 

arrives  at  Fort  Pitt,  i.  831 

meets  Colonel  Croghan,  i.  832 

interview  with  Indian  chiefs,  i.  383 

embarks  on  the  Ohio,  i.  333 

voyage  down  the  river,  i.  834 

lands  at  Mingotown  i.  834 

arrives  at  Captenia  Creek  i.  334 

visits  Kiashuta,  a  Seneca  sachem  i.  385 
encamps  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 

Kanawha,  i.  386 
visited  by  an  old  sachem,  i.  886 
escape  at  Braddock'a  defeat,  i,  886 
return  home,  i.  887 
to  Colonel  Muse,  i.  888 
attends  the  Assembly,  i.  340 
friendly  relations  with  Lord  Dun- 
more,  i.  340 
afiSiction  at  the  death  of  Miss  Custis,  i.  841 
guardianship  of  John  Parke  Custis,  i.  841 
opposed  to  premature  marriage,  i.  842 
accompanies  John    P.  Custis   to 

New  York,  i.  842 

to  President  Cooper,  i.  S43 
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to  Jonathan  Boacber  on  premafcare 
travel,  (note,) 

to  Benedict  Calvert  on  prematuTe 
marriage,  (note,) 

iDtimacy  with  Lord  Dnnmore, 

attends  meeting  at  Williamsburg, 

presides  at  a  political  meeting, 

chairman  of  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, 

to  Bryan  Fairfax  on  a  petition  to 
the  Throne, 

reports  patriotic  resolutions, 

delegate  to  General  GonventlDn, 

to  Fairfax, 

on  non-importation, 

presents  resolutions  to  the  conven- 
tion, 

enthusiasm, 

delegate  to  the  General  Congress, 

to  E^an  Fairfax, 

sets  out  for  Philadelphia, 

during  prayer  in  the  General  Cen- 


to Captain  Mackenzie  on  independ- 
ence, 

returns  to  Mount  Vernon, 

reviews  militair  companies, 

visit  of  Lee  and  Gates, 

fox-hunting, 

attends  convention  at  Richmond, 

one  of  a  committee  to  prepare  for 
war, 

offers  to  command  a  company, 

concerning-  the  retreat  from  Con- 
cord, 

hears  of  the  afibir  at  Lexington, 

to  George  William  Fair&x, 

hopes  of  a  reconciliation, 

chairman  of  committees  on  mill- 
tarv  affairs, 

urged  as  commander-in-chief^ 

modesty. 


elected  commander-in-chle^ 

acceptance, 

to  his  wife, 

to  his  brother, 

receives  his  commission, 

beau  ideal  of  3.  commander, 

sets  out  from  Philadelphia, 

harmony  with  Schuyler, 

news  of  the  jbattle  of  Bunker^s  HiU, 

determines    to     intmst    Schuyler 

with  the  command  of  New  York, 
at  Newark, 
reply    to   President   Livingstones 

address, 
Instructions  to  General  Schuyler, 
leaves  New  York, 
at  the  American  camp, 
effect  of  personal  appearance, 
to  Governor  Trumbull, 
portraits  o^  (Appendix,) 
takes  command  of  the  army, 
visits  the  American  posts,  ii. 

at  Prospect  Hill,  .  IL 

reeonnoitres  the  British  posta,  it 

opuiion  of  A  i09~ican  tarbops,  iL 


L843 

i.  344 

L850 
1.851 
i.354 

1354 

i.S55 
1855 
L35T 
i.857 
i.  358 

1.358 
1359 
LS59 


LS66 

isn 

L373 
i.334 


i.388 


i.400 
L408 

1410 
1410 
1.412 
1412 
1413 
1413 
1415 
1416 
1416 
i.  41T 
1442 
1443 
1445 

1449 

1449 

1450 
1461 
1452 
1452 
1458 
1454 
1455 
1 


to  the  President  of  Congress,          11  .9 

requests  a  supply  of  money^              IL  9 

advises    hunting  shirts    for    the  11  9 

troops, 

apology  for  Massachusetts  trooje,     il  9 

head-quarters,  (note,)                         il  11 

style  of  liviiig  in  «amp^                       ii.  l^t 

friendship  for  Joseph  Beed,.               11  15 

summons  council  of  war,                    11  IG 

improves  the  defences,                       ii.  17 

compliments  Gen.  Putnam,              ii.  17 

distribution  of  th^  army,                   iL  17 

respect  for  religion,                            il  19 

declines  to  detach  troops,                  ii.  20 

reply  to  Gen.  Assembly  of  Mass.       il  20 

reply  to  Gov.  of  Conn.                       il  21 

distresses  Boston,                              11  ^ 

scarcity  of  powder,                            il  23 

to  Gov.  Cooke,   .                             il  23 

arrival  of  supplies,                             il  24 

povertyinammnqition,.  ,                il  25 
correspondence  with  Gen.  G^ge  on 

the  treatment  of  prisoners,  il  26 
confines  British  officersin  jail,  ii.  81 
revokes  the  order,  11  81 
to  Schuyler  recommending  patience,!!  41 
reception  of  Indians,  11  45 
to  Schuyler,  .  iL  46 
to  Schuyler  recommending  the  at- 
tack of  Quebec.  11  46 
endeavors  to  bring  on  an  engage- 
ment, ,  ,  iL  49 
on  the  reiuctanco  of  the  British  to 

engage,                                            iL  50 

Apprehension  of  a  winter'8campugn,iL  50 

sninmoDs  a  council,                          ii.  51 

to  President  of  Congress,      ,          IL  51 
detaches  troops  for  the  expedition 

against  Canada,  _  IL  53 
to  Arnold  on  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
pedition, _  il  58 
to  Arnold  concerning  Lord  Chat- 
.  ham's  son,  .  ,  ii.  54 
opinion  of  Gen.  Wooster,  il  57 
concern  at  Schnyle.r's  illness,  iL  67 
to  SchuyTer  concerning  Arnold,  ii.  57 
solicitude  for  Arnold,  ii.  57 
on  Allen's  imprudence^  il  63 
to  Schuyler  about  Arnold,  11  -  64 
treasonable  letter,  iL  63 
orders  the  equipment  of  vessels^-  ii.  70 
on  the  destruction  of  Falmouth,  iL  72 
measures  of  retaliation,  iL  78 
to  Gov.  Trumbull  on  the  seizure  of 

Tories,            '                                 ii.  78 
orders  Gen.  Sullivau  to  seize  public 

enemies,                                          il  78 
want  of    artillery  and    ordnance 

stores,                                              il  79 
to  the  Pres.  of  Congress  on  the  re- 
enlistment  of  troops,                       il  80 
to  the  same  on  the  want  of  public 

spirit,  ii.  81 
to  Reed,  il  81 
confidence  in  Arnold,  11  89 
to  Schuyler  on  Arnold  and.  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  iL  95 
to  Schuylor  on.  his  resigning,            11  96 
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■nminons  a  coancil  to  provide  for 

■    defence  of  the  linob,  li.  100 

to  Gov.  Trumbull  on  the  desertion 

•   of  Connecticut  troops,  it.  101 

arrival  of  captured  munitions,         li.  102 

orders  restoration  of  pillage,  ii,  103 

to  Gen.  Howe  on  the  treatnieut  of 

Ethan  Allen,  li.  104 

to  Congress  concerning  Allen,  ii.  105 

to  Levi  Allen,  it.  106 

prepares  to  bombard  Bopton,  ii.  107 

(orrespondence  with  Lund  T^ash- 

ington,  li.llO 

ftsks  Mrs.  Washington  to  Join  him 

at  camp,  ii.  Ill 

to  Lund  Washington  on  his  affairs,  ii.  Ill 
directions  concerning  Mount  Vcr- 


ii.  112 
ii.  118 
ii.  118 
ii.  11:4 
ii.  114 
ii.  116 


to  Seed  on  invitations  to  dinner, 
-Attentions  to  General  Court, 
relieved  from  his  perplexity, 
religious  dtities, 

?,ueTl6  a  brawl, 
b  Arnold  concerning  capture    of 
Quebec,  ii.  128 

on  Lord  Dunmore,  ii.  124 

to  Gov.  Cooke  on  Lee's  proceedings 

.  in  Rhode  Island,  ii.  127 

appeals  to  the  soldiers'  patriotism,  ii.  127 

cheering  news  from  Canada,  ii..l29 

-  strength-  of  the  army,  ii.  129 

to  Beed  on  the  critical  state  of  the 

army,  ii.  130 

anxious  vigils,  to  Reed,  ii.  180 

to  Reed  concerning  attack  onBoston,  ii.  131 
from  Knox,  ii.  132 

apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  N.Y.,ii.  134 
authorizes  Lee'to  Carry  out  his  plans,!].  187 
despatches  from  Schuyler,  ii.  141 

to  Schuyler  on  the  death  of  Mont- 
gomery, ii.  154 
soHcitude  about  New  York,  ii.  156 
to  Lee  relative  to  Tories,  •  ii.  159 
to  Lee  on  Capt.  Parker's  passivity,  ii.  160 
anxiety  to  attack  Boston,  ii.  164 
to  Reed,  confidential,  ii.  166 
to  Beed  in  favor  of  attacking  Boston,ii.  167 
proposes  an  attack  in  council,  •  it  168 
arrival  of  Knox, 
active  nieasures, 
public  gloom, 
plan  of  (^orations, 
fortifies  Dorchester  Heights, 
effect  on  the  enemy  of  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Dorchester  Heights,  ii.  175 
address  to  his  troops,  ii.  176 
communication   from  the  "select 

men  "  of  Boston,  ii.  178 

enters  Boston,  ii.  183 

on  Howe^  retreat,  ii.  188 

throws  up  works  on  Fort  Hill,         ii.  184 

national  applause^ 

receives  a   vote  of  thanks— gold 

medal  commemorative    of    the 

evacuation  of  Boston,  ii.  185 

on  the  destination  of  the  British,'     li.  186 

to  Lee  on  his  appointment  tocom- 

naand  the  Southern  Department,  iL  1 88 


ii.  1-68 
ii.  169 


ii.  170 

ii.  174 


ii.l84 


on  the  character  of  Lee,  li, 

sends  detachments  to  New  York,    ii. 

arrives^at  New  York,  ii. 

to  the  committee  of  safety,  ii. 

occupations,  ii. 

toCongress  on  the  defence  of  Can- 
ada and  New  York,  li. 

scpret  designs  of  the  enemy,  ii. 

to  Schuyler  on  affairs  in  Canada,       ii. 

to  Schuyler  on  charges  against,         ii. 

sends  Gates  to  Congress,  ii. 

summoned  before  Congress,  ii. 

general  orders,  ii, 

inetructions  to  Putnam,  ii. 

leaves  New  York,  ii. 

guest  of  Hancock,  ii. 

conferences  with  Congress,  if. 

conferences  with  George  Clinton,    ii. 

affairs  in  Canada, 

to  Schuyler  concerning  Indians, 

to  Augustine — bloody  prospects, 

reconnoitres  Kingsbridge, 

reply  to  Sullivan, 

to  Congress  on  Sullivan, 

conspiracy  in  New  York, 

arrival  ofBrftish  troops, 

general  orders,. 

calls  upon  the  troops  to  prepare  for 
a  momentous  conflict,  -  ii. 

concerning  Amboy  and  Staten 
Island,  ii. 

joy  at  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, i'  ii. 

causes  it  to  be  read  at  the  head  of 
each  brigade,  ii. 

censures  the  destruction  of  the 
statue  of  George  III.  -  il; 

to    Clinton  on    the  safety  of  the 

.  Highlands,  11. 

advises  precautions  against  the 
Tories,  ii. 

British  recognition  of  his  rank,         ii. 

receives  Col;  Patterson,  ii. 

declines  the  letter  to  George  Wash- 
ington, Esq.,  ii. 

conduct  applauded,  ii. 

sectional  jealousies,  il. 

bn  Connecticut  light-horse?  ii. 

to  Gov.  Trumbull  on  the  Connecti- 
cut troops,  ii. 

concerning  Connocticut  l!ghtrhorse,-ii. 

to  Schuyler  on  Sir  Peter  Parker's 
repulse,  ii. 

general  order  concerning  Sir  Peter 
Parker's  repulse,  ii. 

general  order  relative  to  sectional 

'  jealousies,  ii. 

■to  the  army  on  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  and  blasphemy,         ii. 

to  Mercer  fpi*  reinforctements,  ii. 

general  orders  on  the  -approach  of 
the  struggle,  (note,)  ii, 

preparations  for  t'.ie  conflict,  ii. 

paternal  cares,  ii. 

plans  of  defoncoi  ii. 

landing  of  the  British  on  Long 
Island,  .  ii. 

sends  roinforcemeats  to  Brooklyn,  IL 
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198 
194 
194 
194 

195 
196 

202 
204 
206 
206 
807 
207 


209 
215 
216 
216 
218 
222 
222 
281 


236 
240 


242 

248 


250 
252 


254 

254 
265 
268 

263 
269 

277 

278 
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286 

287 

287 
288 


294 
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exhoTtation  to  tlie  troops,  ii.  294 

cnncerningthe  burning  of  NewTork,ii.  295 

urges  the  removal  of  the  helpless,  ii. 

crosses  to  Brooklyn,  ii. 

instructions  to  Putnam,  ii, 

reinforces  Long  Island,  ii. 

visits  Brooklyn,  ii. 

returns  to  New  York,  il. 

at  Brooklyn,  Ii. 

American  left  turned,  il. 

prepares  to  retreat,  il. 

plan  of  retreat, 

and  Gen.  Mifflin's  premature  retreat,ii. 

«uccessfiil  retreat,  ii. 

to  Pres.  of  Congress  on  distressed 
EituatioD  of  the  army,  ii 

question  of  destroying^  New  York,  ii 

removes  the  sick  and  wounded,        it. 

coticerning  desertions,  ii. 

to  Pres.  of  Congress  on  tlie  inten- 
tions of  the  enemy,  ii. 

defensive  policy,  ii. 

question  of  abandoning  New  York,  ii. 

plan  adopted,  ii. 

prepares  for  evacuation,  il. 

bag^ge  removed  to  King's  Bridge  ii. 
-  British  crossing  the  river,  ii. 

rage  at  the  cowardice  of  the  troops,  ii. 

Serilous  situation,  ii. 

ead-quarters,  ii. 

fortifies  the  approacheR  to  his  camp,  ii. 
on  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  ii. 

Interview  with  Hamilton,  ii. 

successful  skirmish,  ii. 

general  orders,  reference  to  Knowl- 

ton,' 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  army, 
exchange  of  prisoners, 
uncertainty  of  the  enemy's  inten^ 

tions, 
ceaseless  vigilance, 
reconnoitrings,  il. 

to  Congress  on  the  safety  of  the 


ii. 


ii. 


Highlands,       i;   .'          '  i|, 

measures  taken,                    ' '  ii, 

accident  on  board  hid  yacht,  ii. 

enemy  lands  atThrdJ^'ftNeck,  11. 

tfeconnoitresThrog's'  N^ck  ii. 

throws  up  work^s,  ii. 

receives  Lee,  ii, 

council  of  war,  ii. 
forms  four  divisions  of  the  army,     ii, 

at  "White  Plains,  11. 

offers  reward  for  troopers,  ii. 

movement  of  the  enemy,  ii. 


drawshis  troops  intoWnlte  Pltdns,  ii. 


situation  of  the  camp, 
reconnoitring, 
British  advance, 
aiisk.  and  wounded  removed, 
strengthens  his  position,  ii. 

condition  of  troops,  ii. 

shifts  position  to  Northcastle,  ii. 

British  retire,  ii. 

to  Gen.  Wm.  Livingston,  intentions 

of  the  enemy,  U. 

Advises   the    evaouation   of    Fort 

'Waflhington,  il. 


871 
871 
872 
874 
374 

876 

878 


advises  removal  of  stores  from  Fort 
Lee,  Ii. 

disposition  of  troops,  ii. 

instructions  to  Lee,  ii. 

-  at  Peekskill,   •■     '     '  \i 

visits  the  Highland  posts,  11. 

reconnoissance,  ii. 

to  Lee  respecting  new  levies,  iL 

leaves'  Heaiit  in' command  of  the 
Highlands,  ii. 

intelligence  from    the    Northern 
army^.  ii. 

crosses  uie  Hudson,  ii. 

an'ive's  at  Fort  Lee,  ii. 

question  of  abandoning  Fort  Wash- 
ington, '  ii. 

Urges  the  increase  of  ordnance  and 
artillery,  ii, 

attack  on  Fort  Washington^  ii. 

Hessian  cruelties,  anecdote,  ii. 

'  sends  a  messi^e  to  Magaw,  ii. 

surrender  of  Fort  Washington,        ii. 

to  Lee  on  the  defence  of  the  High- 
labds,      -  ii. 

to  Augustine  on  the  loss  of  Fort 
Washingtim,  ii. 

gloomy  anticipations,  ii. 

arrives  at  Fort  Leo,       '  ii. 

retreats  from  Fort  Lee^  ii. 

crosses  the  HaQkeaBodk  river,  ii. 

to  Lee  orderilig  him- to  cross  the 
Hudson,  ■'  ii. 

further  retreat,  il. 

Lee  to  Col.  Reed,  iL' 

correspondence  vrith  Lee  on  crossing 
the  Hudson,  11. 

to  Le^e  on  his  del^,  ii. 

retreats  to  New  Brunswick,  ii, 

Lee's  letter  to  Beed,  ■"      ii. 

to  Reed,  enclosing  letter  of  Lee,       ii. 

concerning  Reed,  (note,)  ii. 

at  Trenton,  ii, 

to  Congress  explaining  his  retreat,  ii. 

Indomitable  spirit,  ii. 

at  Trenton,  ii. 

returns  to  Princeton,  il. 

crosses  'the  Delaware,'  ii, 

to  Congress  on  the  enemy's  plans,  il. 

4:0  Lee  on  the  peril  of  Philadel- 
phia, ii. 

amount  of  force,  ii. 

to  Trumbull  hopeftiUy, 

to  Lee,  urging  speed, 

retreat  across  the'Jerseys, 

moral  qualities,  ii. 

to  Augustine  on  Lee's  capture,        ii, 


873 
879 
880 
881 

861 
881 


884 


894 


899 

401 
40L 
404 
404 
405 

405 
407 
408 

410 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
418 
421 
425 
425 
426 
427 

427 
428 
429 
4.S0 


ii. 
ii. 

ii;  436 
487 


to  Augustine  on  the  critical  stateof 

^  aflFaira, '  ii.  40if 

grunted  new  powers,  ii.  489 

recruitment  of  the  army,  ii.  489 

meditates  a  coup  de  immi^  il.  441 

disposition  of  the  enemy,  ii.  441 

plan  of  attack,  ii.  446 

to  Col.  Reed  concerning  the  pro- 
jected attack  on  Trenton,  ii.  447 
to  Beed  relative  to  the  time  chosen, ii.  447 
from  Gates,  Ii.  448 
crosses  the  Delaware,  ii.  44fl 
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pushes  forward  to  Treatonf  11.  449 

march  of  trooi>s,  ,  il.  451 

burst  of  indignation,  H.,  451 

anecdote,  ii.  451 

advances  with  the  artillery,  ii.  453 

captures  the  Hessians,.  lU  455 

Imminent  hazard,  ii^  456 

visits  Rahl,  ii.  4^7 

described  by  Hessian  officer,  ii,  459 

by  another,  ,      ii.  461 

follows  up  the  blow  at  Trenton,       ii.  466 
troops  begin   to   cross   the  t>e)ft- 
■   ware,  ,,,.,.  il.  467 

.  fce-enlistments,  ii.  468 

to  Robert  Morris  for  .money,  ii.  468 

invested  with  dictatorial  powers,  ii.  468 
^knowledgment  to  Congress,  ii.  469 
.cpitical  situation,  .  ii.4t3 

takes  position  on  the  Assunpink,  ii.  472 
during  the  attack,  ii.  473 

desperate  situatipn,  ii.  474 

bold  expedient,  ii.  474 

Council  of  war,  ii,  475 

de.termlnes  to  attack  Princeton,  ii.  475 
the  ar^ly  begins  its  marph,  11.  475 

at:  Princeton,  ii.,47S 

r&lUes  the  troops,  ii,  478 

anecdote,  ii.  479 

loss  of  Gen.  Mercer,  ii.  480 

pushes  for  Mprristown,  IL  481 

orders  Putoam  to.  Gross  wicks,  ii.  483 

to. Heath  concerning  the  enemy's 

panic,  ii.  488 

to  Heath  repeating  orders,  ii.  481 

to  M^.  Gen.  Lincoln  ordering  an 

advance  on  ^ew  TTork,  ii.  485 

triumphant  close  of  the  campaign,  ii.  486 
the  American  Fabius,  ii.  486 

to  Gornwallis  relative  to  Hessians,  iii.  .  3 
his  encampment,  iii.     5 

prohibits  plundering,  iii.     7 

counter-proclamation,  'ii.      7 

has  the  troops  inoculated,  iti.      8 

paternal  care  and  sympathy,  iii.     8 

contrasted  with  Howe,  iii.     9 

discoun-^res  vice  and  immorality,  iii.  10 
to  Sir  William  Howe  proposing  an 

exchange  for  Lee,  iii.    IS 

on  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  iii.,  13 
concerning   treatment  of  Colonel 

Campbell,  iii.    17 

.to  Congress  on  retaliation,  iii.    17 

to  Jlobert  Morris  on  the  same,  iii.  18 
to  Howe  on  the  prison  ships,  iii.    20 

calls  for  reinforcements,  iii.    24 

to  Governor  Cooke  on  the  neces- 
sity of  union.  iii.   25 
urges  the  reinforceir  ent  of  Schuy- 
ler, iii.    26 
on  sectional  jealousies,                      iii.,   26 
critical  situation,                               iii.    27 
orders  troops  to  Peekskill,               iii.    28 
■designs  of  uie  enemy,                       iii.    28 
to  Gates  on  the  adjutant  general- 
ship,                               ,                 iii.    86 
on  foreign  officers,                             iii.   40 
^reprehends  distinctions  among  the 
c    troops,                                             Hi.    43 


forms  a  ^ard,  iii     44 

questions  of  rank,  ih.    44 

to  Henry  Lee  on  ArnoUrs  promo- 
tion, iii.   45 
to  Arnold  explaining  his  non-pro- 
motion,                                         jii,   46 
to  Qongress  on  injustice  to  Arnold,  iii.    51 
publicly  thanks  Colonel  Meigs,        iii.   53 
concerning  Schuyler,                        iii.   54 
'   rebukes  Gates,                                  iiU    58 
to  McDougall  on  the  fortifications 

of  the  Hudson,  iii.   65 

to  Greene  on  the  forts,  iii.    66 

his  tbresight, ,  Iii.    65 

olfers  Arnold  the  command  of  the 
:  Hudson,  iii,   67 

to  McBougall  describing  Putnam,  iii.    68 
'    to  Dr.  Craik  on  his  appointment,     iii.    69 
at  Middlebiook,  Hi.  69 

amount  of  force,   .  iii.    69 

to  Patrick  Henry  giving  warning,  iii.    71 
struqgthens  his  position,  -    iii.    71 

uncertainty  of  British  movements,  iii.   72 
reply  to  Keod's  appeal,  iii.    74 

on  Burgoyne's  reported  designs,      iii.    77 
speculations  oci  the  enemy's  move* 

ments,  iii.   80 

to  Clinton  and  Putnam  ordering 

out  troops,  ,    ^  iii.    81 

evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  iii.    96 

reinforces  Schuyler,  Iii,    97 

news  of  St.  Clair,  ■     ,  iii.   98 

to  Schuyler  on  St.  Clairj  iii.    98 

to  Sir  William    Howe   proposing 

to,  exchange  Prescott  for  Lee, . .  iii,  118 
to  Trumbull  on  the  treatment  of 

Precott,  iii.  113 

sends  Arnold  to  Schuyler,  iii.  114 

to  Schuler  hopefully,  iii.  115 

cautions,  111.^116 

to  Schuyler  on  the  enemy's  force,  iii.  117 
plans  to  harass  Burgoyne,  iii.  118 

a  delusive  letter,  iii.  119 

sets  out  for  the  Delaware,  iii.  120 

to  Gates  on  Howe's  movements,     iii.  120 
moves  to  Gcrrnantown,  iii.  121 

orders  and  counter  orders,  iiii  121 

to  Putnam  relative  to  Connecticut,  ill.  122 
declines  to  nominate  commander 

forthe  Nortliern  Department,  iii.  136 
regret  at  the  removal  of  Schuyler,  iii.  126 
soothing  counsels,  •.   .  '    j.     iii- 126 

news  of  British  fleet,  iii.  130 

to  Putnam  to  be  on  the  alert,  iii.  131 

sends  Colonel  Morgan  to  fight  the 

Indians,  iii.  182 

reinforces  Gates,  iii.  133 

force  in  Burgoyne's  rear,  iii.  133 

makes  the  acquaintance  of  La- 
fayette, iii.  18-t 
on  foreign  appointments,  iii.  187 
marches  through  Philadelphia,  iii.  13S 
at  WilmingtQn,  iii.  ISO 
to  Putnam  on  Stark's  victory,  iii.  170 
enemy  landing,  iii.  180 
reconnoitres,  Iii.  180 
risk  of  capture,  iii.  181 
determines  to  risk  a  battle,             Hi,  134 
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stirri'ng  appeal  to  the  army,  1i1.'185 
changes  position,  i  lii<  'i'SG 
position  of  the  army,  iii.  187 
battle  (tf  Urandywine,  iii.  188 
profits  by  Howe's  inactivity,  iii.  197 
retreats  to  Germantown,  iii.  198 
manoeuvres  of  the  armies,  iii.  198 
at  Warwick  Furnace,  iii.  199 
to  Putnam  for  reinforcomenta,  iii.'  202 
to  Gates  for  Morgan's  corps,  iii.  202 
rests  at  Pott's  Grove,  iii.  203 
to  Trumbull  on  the  taking  of  Phil- 
adelphia, iii.  203 
amount  of  force,  iii.  258 
advances  to  SkippdCfe  Creek,  Iii.  258 
to  Cohgrcss  on  Howe's  situation,  iii.  259 
deturiirines   to  attack  the  British 

camp,  iii.  2.59 

plan  of  attack,  iii.  261 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  German' 


iii.  %6 
iii.  369 
iii.  269 
iii.  269 
iii.  269 
iii.  271 
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town,  '  iii.  266 

to  Congress  on  the  battle, 

remains  at  Perkiomen  Creek, 

reinforced, 

at  White  Marsh, 

intercepts  supplies," 

the  importanoe  of  Fort  Mercer, 

to  Richard  Henry  Xee  on  the  pro- 
motion of  Conway,  iii. 

to  Gates  on  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,  iii. 

to  Conway  on  his  letter  to  Gates,   iii. 

to  Patrick  Henry,  apology  for  his 
army,  iii- 

toThomaaWhart;6ti  foraifl,(nbte,)  iii. 

in  want  of  reirif&rcements,  iii. 

instructions  in'regard  to  the  forts,  iii. 

loss  of  Fort  Mifflin  iii. 

hopes  to  keep  Bed  Bank,  iii. 

reprimands  Putnam,  iii. 

intrigues  against,  iii. 

Fort  Mercer  taken,  iii. 

arrival  of  reinforcements,  iii. 

advising  the  sinking  of  the  Amer- 
ican vessels,  "  iii. 

reconnoitres  Philadelphia,  iii. 

opportunity  for  a  brilliant  blow,     ill. 

council  of  war,  iii. 

on  the  promotion  of  Lafayette,        iii. 

camp  menaced  by  HdWe,  iii. 

skirmishes,^  '   ^  iii. 

encourages  his  troops,  iii. 

the  enemy  retire,  iii. 

to  Congress  on  threatened  attack,  iii. 

approach  of  winter,  iii. 

winter-quarters,  iii. 

arrival  at  Valley  Forge,  iii. 

destitution  of  troops,  iii. 

in  vindicatioti,  '  iii. 

exercises  his  authority,  iii. 

to  Congress  on  the  coiisequeiioes,   iii. 

retrospect  of  1777,  iii. 

to  Gates  on  the  Conway  letter,       iii. 

to  Laurens  oi  the  conduct  of  his 
enemies,  '  iii. 

correspondenow  with  Gates,  iii. 

searching  reply  to  Gates's  explana- 
tion,  iii, 


closiTig  note  to  Gates,  iii.  829 

forged  letters,  iiL  882 

to  General  Henry  Lee  on  the  forged 

Idtters,  iii.  382 

to  Landon  Carter  on  the  same,  iii.  833 
introdnction  to  forged  lett.rs,  iii., 833 
Canada  expedition,  iii.  334 

to  Lafeyette,  consoling,  iii.  336 

to  Patrick  Hemy  on  the  cabal,  iii.  344 
party  opposed   to   Washington, 

inote,)       :    •'■■■■        ■  iii.'846 

refoi*ms-hi  tho  army,  iii,  347 

destitution  in  camp,  ill.  848 

situation  describeu,  ifl.  849 

to  Captain  Lee  on' his  exploit,  iii.  851 
recommends  Captain  Lee  for  pro- 
motion, iii.  851 
to  General  Lee  on  bis  exchange,'  iii.  352 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Washington,  iii.  853 
better  times,  iii.  853 
arrival  of  Bryan  Fair&x,  iii.  353 
to  Bryan  Fairfax  on  their  friund- 

ship,  iii.  854 

arrival  of  Baron  Steuben,  Iii.  855'^ 

promotion  of  Greene,  iii.  360 

project  to  capture  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, iii.  363 
oircular  on  plan  of  next  campaign,    ill.  364 
to  Congress  on  forming  a  system.'    iii,  365 
downfall  of  Conway,                     '    iii.  366 
sends  Lord  North's  bills  to  Con- 
gress,                                             iii.  368 
to  Governor  Tryon  enclosing  reso- 
lutions of  Congress,                     ''iii.  869 
rejoicings  at  Valley'  Forge,              iii.  870 
council  of  war  determines  on  de- 
fensive mcasares,                          iii.  871 
American  force,           ■.    •''              iii.  874 
solicitude  for  Lafayette,  iii;  877 
to  Congress  on  Ethan  Allen,  iiL  878 
prepares  to  decamp,  .  iii,  379 
sends  Sir  Henry  Clinton^s  letter  to 

Congress,  iii^  881 

amount  of  force  under,  iii.  384 

to  Lee,  admonitoiy,  iii.  886 

council  of  war,  ■  iii  886 

Philadelphia  evacuated,  iii.  388 

pursues  the  enemy,  iii*  383 

crosses  the  Delaware  at- Coryell's 

Ferry,  Iii.  888 

conncil  opposed  to  a  general  action,  iii^  339 
determines  to  attack  the  army,       iii.  890  ' 
pferplexed  to  satisfy  Lee,  iii.  391 

resolves  upon  an  attack,  iiL  392 

orderg  Loe  to  watch  the  enemy,  iii.  392 
orders  Lee  to  attack,  iii.  393 

Bete  forward  to  the  attack,  iii.  893 

retreat  of  American  troops,  '  iii.  394 

meets  Colonul  Shreve  and  Major 

Howard  retreating;  •  iii.  395 

angry  meeting  with  Lee,  iii.  396 

checks  the  retreat,'  iii  396 

dispositions  for  battle,       '  iii.  397 

battle  of  Monmouth  Court  House,  111.397 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  iiL  400 

march  to  Brunswick,  iii.  402 

halts  at  Paramus,  iii.  403 

correspondence  with  General  Loe,  ill  404 
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puts  Leo  under  arrest,  iii.  406 

'  couduot  in  relation  to  Lee,  iii.  407 

on  Lee^B  abuse,  iii.  4ou 

magnanimity  in  regard  to  Loo,        iii.  413 
ftrrival  of  French  fleet,  iii.  415 

«urrospondenoe  with  Count  D'Es- 

taing,  iii.  416 

plan  of  operations,  iii.  417 

encamps  at  White  Plains,  ■    iii.  417 

orders  Sullivan  to  prepare  for  a  de- 

s<3etit  upon  Rhode  Island,  iii.  418 

to  John  Augustine  on  the  faihire  of 
the  expedition  against  Rhode 
Island,'^  iii.  429 

anxietr  as  to  its  effects,  iii.  429 

to  D'Estaing  on  his  failure,  iii.  480 

enemy's  movements,  iii.  485 

Strengthens  the  Highlands,  iii;  436 

iuorns  his  camp  to  Fredericks- 
burg, iii.  436 
movcis  to  Fishkill,  iii.  437 
distriljution  of  troops,  iii.  445 
head-quarters  near  Middlfibrook,  iii.  445 
plan  of  alarm  signals,  iii.  445 
opposes    Lafayette's    Canada 

scheme,  iii.  447 

in  Philadelphia,  iii.  448 

on  the  deterioratidn  of  Congress,    iii.  449 
to  Cdlonel  Harrison  on  the  decline 

of  public  spiritj       '     '  iii.  449 

disgust  at  the  neglect  of  Con- 

gress,  iii.  451 

policy  of  the  next  campaign,  lit.  451 

unjust  retaliation  on  the  Indians,    iii.  452 
discontent  of  Jersey  troops,  lit  452 

acts  as  a  mediator,  iii,  453 

address  to  the  officeris,  -  iii.  454 

reply'  of  the  officers,  iii.  454 

to  General  Maxwell  on  the  deter- 
mination of  his  officers,  ill.  455 
apprehends  an  expedition  .against 

the  Highlands,  iii.  459 

measures  for  tlie  protection  of 

West  Point,  iii.  461 

removes  to  New  Windsor,  iii.  461 

detaches  General  Heath  to  act 
against  the  British  in  Connect- 
icut, iii.  464 
plans    the   recapture    of  Stony 

Point  and  Fort  Lafayette,  iii.  465 

proposes  the  storming  of  Stony 

Point  to  Wayne,  '    iii.  465 

plan  of  surprisal,  iii  465 

evacuates  Stony  Point,  iii.  470 

at  West  Point,  iii.  470 

expedition  against  Penobscot,  iii.  472 

on  the  surprise  of  Paulus  Hook,      iii.  474 
on  the  capture  of  Stony  Point  and 

Paulus  Hook,  iii.  476 

furthers  the  defences  of  the  Hud- 
son, iii.  476 
to  Edmund  Randolph  for  informa- 
tion of  affairs,  iii.  477 
to  Dr.  Cochran  describing  style  of 

living,  iii.  477 

reception  of  the  Chevalier  de  la 

Luzerne,  -        iii.  480 

to  Lafayette,  Ul^  4S0 


change  of  plana,  Iii.  482 

sends  troops  to  the  South,  iii.  483 

to  President  Reed  for  aid,  iv.     2 

on  the  destitution  of  the  troops,      iv.     2 
calls  upon  the  counties  for  sup- 
plies, '  iv.      8 
td  Colonel  Ogden,  to  regard  the 

rights  of  the  people,  iv.     4 

bay  of  New  York,  frozen  over,        iv.     5 
projects    a    descent    on    Staten 

Island,  iv.     5 

Arnold's  government  of  Philadel- 
phia^ iv.  10 
good  opinion  of  Arnold,.  iv.  10 
instructions  to  Arnold,  Iv.  11 
sympathy  with  Arnold,  iv.  17 
reprimand  to  Arnold,  iv.  20 
solicitude  for'  the  safety  of  the 
'  Southern  States,  iv.  23 
on  the  safety  of  Charleston,  iv.  28 
to  Congress,  on  his  situation,  iv. ,  29 
'  reinforces  Lincoln,  iv,  80 
steadfastness  of  mind,  iv.  30 
to  Baron  Steuben  oh  his  difficul- 
ties, iv.  80 
to  Oongr.ess,  on  military  reforms,  iv.  81 
committee   appointed   to  consult 

with,  iv.    83 

to  Lafayette  on  his  return,  iv.    34 

reception  of  Lafayette,  iv.   85 

to  Lafayette,  on  the  reduction  of 

New  York,  iv.    35 

reduction  of  the  army,  iv.   88 

niutiny  in  camp,  iv.   88 

to  Pres.  Reed;  for  relief  iv.   40 

endeavors  to  rouse  Congress,  iv.   41 

surrender  of  Charleston,  -  iv.   56 

supplies  West  Point,  iv.    56 

in  position  at  Short  Hilla,  iv.    59 

watches  Knyphansen,  iv.    61 

sets  off  towards  Pompton,  iv.    61 

enemy  move  against  Springfield,     iv,    62 
applies  tu  the  ^tate  Legislature  for 

aid,  iv. !  67 

Congratulates  the  army  ou  the  ar- 
'  rival  ofTrench  troops,  iv.    72 

his  line  of  conducti  iv.    73 

crosses  the  Hudson,  iv.    74 

interview  with  Arnold,  iv.    74 

withdraws  his  forces,  iv.    76 

interposes  in  the  difficulty  be- 
tween Greene  and  Cons:ress,  iv.  76 
on  the  derangement  of  the  com- 
missariat, ■  iv.  77 
the  reverse  at  Camden,  iv.  92 
on  militia  and  regular  troops,  iv.  92 
to  Gates  on  the  battle  of  Camden,  iv.  94 
prepares  to  proceed  to  Hartford,  iv.  95 
crosses  to  Verplanok's  Point,  iv.  104 
interview  with  French  officers,  iv.  118 
returns  to  head-quarters,  Iv.  118 
reception  by  the  people,  iv.  113 
detained  at  Fishkill,  Iv.  119 
ride  to  the  Robinson  House,  iv.  119 
arrives  at  the  Robinson  House,  iv.  121 
at  West  Point,  iv.  121 
hears  of  Arnold's  treason,  iv.  122 
sends  in  pursuit  of  Arnold,              It*  122 
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letters  from  Arnold  and  Colonel 
'    Robinson,       '  ,  ,  It.  124 

to  Colonel  "Wado,  urging  vigilance,  iv.  125 
to  General  Greene,  to  proceed  to 

King's  Ferry,  iv.  125 

to  Colonel  Jameson,  to   prevent 

Andre's  escape,  .  iv.  126 

interview  with  Mrs^  Arnold,  iv.  127 

Andr6  brought  to  the  Bobinspn 

House,  iv.  12S 

to  Greene  on  the  custody  of  An- 
dre and  Smith,  iv.  128 
refers  the  case  of  Andr6  to  a  board 

of  general  officers,  , 

'  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  concerning 

Andre, 
Andre's  appeal, 

eulogium  QU  the  captors  of  AndrS, 
^^n  Arnold's  address, 
^  pplnion  of  Arnold, 
to  Governor  Beed  on  Arnold's  con- 
:  duct, 

strengthens  West  Point, 
takes  post  at  Frakeness, 
plan  to  capture  Arnold, 
feilure  of  Champe's  design, 
appoints  Greene  to  command  the 

Southern  army, 
confidence  in  Greene, 
fit^te  of  the  army, 
to  Gen.  Sullivan  on  the  state  of  the 
,    country  and  army, 
to  Lafayette  on  his  desire  for  ac- 

tioh, 
preparations  to  attack  thQ  British 

pgsts,  r 

his  horsemanship,  i' 

personal  appearance,  i' 

nis  character,  i' 

at  New  Windsor,  i' 

to  Franklin  on  his  disappoint-  ,. 
.,  ment,  i' 

necessitous  st^ite  of  the  country,  1' 
instructions  to  Colonel  Laurens,  i> 
revolt  of  the.  Pennsylvania  line,  i' 
to  Wayne  on  the  revolt,  U 

''    disaffection  in  the  army,  .  i' 

suppresses  mutiny  of  Jersey  troops,!' 
articles  of  confederation,  i^ 

beads  of  departments  farmed,  r 

eulogium  on  FIamiltonJ\  i' 

misunderstanding  with  Hamilton,  i' 
to  Lafayette  on  Hamilton,  i' 

reconciliation  with  Hamilton, 
to  Greene  on  the  battle  of  Guilford 

Court  House, 
on  the    destruction    of    Arnold's 

corps, 
instructions  to  Lafayette, 
to  Steuben  on  Arnold, 
sets  out  for  New -York, 
to  Lafayette  on  Cornwallis, 
,at  Newport, 
arranges  plan  of  campaign  with 

Bochanibeati,  iv.  260 

to  Lafayette  on  the  sailing  of  the 
_  French  fleet,  iv.  261 

returns  to  New  Windsor,  iv.  261 


iv.  134 

iv.  136 
iv.  141 
iv.  14T 
iv.  14S 
iv.  149 

iv.  149 
iv.  152 
iv.  152 
iv.  153 
iv.  155 

iv.  156 
iv,  156 
iv.  158 

iv.  158 

iv,161 

iv.  162 
iv.  163 
iv.  166 
iv.  166 

iv.  ler 


203 
204 
208 
203 
iv.  2)9 
iv.  213 
iv.  213 

iv.  250 

iv.  253 
iv.  258 
iv.  259 
iv.  260 
iv.  260 
iv.  260 


to  Greene  on  the  chance  of  rein- 

furce.iionts,  Iv.  263 

to  Culonel  Laurens  on  the  failure 

of- the  Portsmouth  expedition,     iv.  261 
aujfiety  for  Greene,  iv.  265 

orders  La&yet|«  to  join  Greene,     iv.  265 
to  Lund  Washington  on  his  conduct 

towards  the  enemy,  iv.  269 

.force  on  the  Hudson^  .  i  v.  27i 

death  of  Colonel  Greene,  iv.  275 

arrival  of  Count  deBarras,  iv.  275 

interview  with  Bochambeau,  iv.  275 

number  of  force,  iv.  276 

.plan  of  operations,  iv.  217 

to  Gov.  Clinton  on  his  designa,       iv.  278 
march  to  King's  Bridge,  iy.  279 

failure  of  the  enterprise,  iv.  279 

at  Dobb's  Ferrv,  iv.  280 

to  Lee  on  his  plans,  iv.  281 

reconnoitre-s  the  British  posts,         iv.  281 
,at  King's  Bridge,  iv.  282 

awkward  predicament,  -    iv.  283 

to  Lafayette  on  the  effect  of  the 

reconnoissance,  iv.  235 

disappointment    as   to   reinforce* 

ments,  iv.  306 

to  the  Eastern  States,  iv.  306 

to  Lafayette  on  the  arrival  of  the 

Count  de  Grasse  iv.  SOS 

determines  to  command  the  expe- 
dition, iv.  309 
crosses  to  Haverstraw,  iv.  310 
visits  West  Point  with  Bocham- 

beau,  iv.  811 

move  toward  Virginia,  iv.  811 

to  Noah  Webster  on  the  Virginia 

expedition  (note),  iv.  812 

welcome  at  ]'*hiladelphia,  iv.  315 

concern  about  De  Grasse,  iv.  313 

to  Lafayette  on  Cornwallis,  iv.  818 

arrival  of  the  Count  De  Grasse,       iv.  818 
reaches  the  head  of  Elk,  iv.  319 

to  De  Grasse  on  Cornwallis,  iv-  319 

at  Baltimore,  iv.  320 

revisits  Mount  Vernon,  iv.  320 

pushes  on  to  Williamsbut^,  Iv.  820 

hurries  on  the  troops,  iv.  324 

on  board  the  French  fleet,  iv.  325 

plan  of  operations,  iv.  325 

arrival  of  Admiral  Digby,  iv.  336 

threatened  departure  of  the  French 

fleet,  iv.  326 

army  drawn  up  at  Beaver  Dam 

Creek,  iv.  323 

strength  of  forces,  Iv.  329 

anecdote,   ,  ,  iv.  330 

<lespatches  from  Greene,  iv.  832 

to  Greene  on  tlie  battle  ol  Eataw 

Springs,  iv.  340 

firos  the  first  gun  against  York- 
town,  iv.^2 
witnesses  the  storming  of  the  re- 
doubts, iv.  343 
anecdote,  ]y.  843 
and  Kno:c,  anecdote,  iy.  Mi 
surrender  of  Torfctown,  iv.  352 
and  General  O'Hara,  iv.  353 
on  the  victory,  iv,  85f 
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reinforces  General  Greene,  Iv.  858 

dissolution  of  eombiued  armies,      iv.  853 
atEUham,  iv.  858 

death  of  John  Parke  Custis,  iv.  358 

proceeds  to  Mount  Vernon,  iv.  859 

to  Greene  on  the  improvement  of     ' 

the  victory,  iy.  859 

to  Lafayette  on  the  noxt  campaign,  iv.  360 
'  ■•      '      "  lv.861 

iv.  861 
Iv.  862 
iv.  863 
iv.864 


rece'ption  by  Congress, 

policy  of  the  ensuina;  campaign 

bold  project  of  Colornil  Ogden, 

to  Greene  on  retaliation, 

murder  of  Captain  Huddy, 

demand  on  Sir  Henry  Chnton 

the  case  of  Capt.  Asgill,  iv.  E 

case  of  Colonel  Webb,  (note,)  iv.  I 

at  Newburg,  iv.  S 

continues  Ms  precautions,  iv.  £ 

arrival  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  iv.  6 

§  repositions  of  peace,  iv.  i 

iscontent  in  the  army,  iv. 

letter  from  Colonel  Nicola,  iv. 

Indignant  reply  to  Nicoi^  iv. 

negotiations  for  peace,  iv. 

to  Kochambeau,ad  vising  ajunction,iv. 

ftt  Terplanck's  Point,  iv. 

on  the  reduction  of  the  army,  iv. 

discontent  of  the  army,  iv. 

anonymous  paper,  iv. 

addresses  committee  of  the  army,  iv. 

to  Con|ross  on  behalf  of  the  army,  iV. 

news  of  peace, 

a  plea  for  the  soldier, 

general  order  on  peace,  iv.  £ 

grants  ftirloughs,  iv.  J 

interview  with  Sir  Gny  Carleton,  iv.  i 

president  of  the    Society  of  the 

:  Cincinnati,  iv.  ? 

on  the  dissolution  of  the  army,  iv.  £ 

mutiny  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  iv.  ^ 

to  Congress  on  the  mutiny,  iv.  £ 

tour  th'rough  New  York,  iv.  S 

to  G^astellux  on  his  tour,  iv. 

parting  address  tu  the  army,  iv. 

at  Harlem,  iv. 

enters  New  York,  iv. 

farewell  to  his  officers,     ,        ,  iv. 

adjustment  of  his  accounts,     "  iv. 

journey  to  Annapolis,  iv. 

^  Baron  Steuben  on  his  resigna- 
tion, iv. 

resigns  his  commission,  iv. 

returns  to  Mount  Vernon,  iv. 

to  Gov.  Clinton  on  his  retirement,  iv. 

to  Knox  on  his  retirement,  iv. 

to  Lafayette ;  a  soldier's  repose,  iv. 

to  the  Marchioness  de  Lafaydite,  iv. 

manner  of  living,  iv. 

declines  the  oifer  of  the  Pennsyl- 


vania council,  iv. 

applications  from  authors,  iv. 

to  I)r.  Craik  on  his  Memoirs,  iv. 

reception  of  visitors,  iv. 

management  of  bis  estate,  iv. 

popular  feeling  against  the  Ciucin- 
*^  iati,  iv.  419 

presides  at  a  meeting  of  the  Oin- 

cknati,  ir.  420 


to  Chasti'llux  on  his  regard,  Iv. 

' 'arrival  of  Lafayette,  iv. 

tour  west  of  the  Mbuntai  ns,  iv. 

observations  on  internal  naviga- 
tion, iv. 

to  Governor  Harrison  on  internal 
improvement,  iv. 

reception  ,by  the  Virginia  House 
of  Assembly,  iv. 

joinod  by  Lafay(?tte,  Iv, 

partina:*  with  Lafd;yette,  iv. 

to  Richard  Henry  Lee  on  inland 
navigation,  iv. 

at  Annapolis,  iv. 

appropriation  of  Virginia  Assem- 
bly, iv. 

naval  improvements,  iv. 

to  Governor  Clinton  concerning 
naval  matters,  iv. 

burden  of  correspondence,  iv. 

to  Francis  Hopkinson  on  sitting 
fbr  likenesses,  iv. 

ornamental  cultivation,  iv. 

extent  of  his  estate,  iv. 

lifb  at  Mount  Veruon,  iv. 

■private  character.  iv. 

.fondness  for  children,  iv. 

in  social  life, 

unassuming*  manners, 

attention  to  others,  anecdote, 

social  disposition,         ' 


42t 

m 


421 
4'Jl 

42J 


festive  gayety, 

and  Mrs.  Olney,  iv. 

laughter,  anecdote.  iv. 

anecdote,  Judges  Marshall  and  Wash- 
ington, (note,)  iv. 

anecdote.  Colonel  Lee,  iv. 

passion  for  huntiuET,  iv. 

anecdote,  f4>x  hunting,  iv. 

to  Geo.  Wm.  Fairfax  about  deer,     iv. 

death  of  Grenne,  iv. 

to  Lafayette  on  Greene,  iv. 

to  the  Marquis  de  la  Kouerie,  iv. 

to  Eochambeiiu,  reveries  of  peace,  iv. 

doubts  the  solidity  of  the  confedera- 
'tion,  iv, 

to  James  Warren  on  the  confedera- 
tion, iv, 

ideas  on  national  policy,  iv. 

correspondence  with  John  Jay.       iv. 

to  Colonel  Leo  on  the  Massachu-    . 
setts  insurrection,  iv. 

to  Knox  on  the  same,  iv. 

to  James  Madison  On  the  same,       iv, 

at  the  head  of  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion, iv. 

Massachusetts  insurrection  quell- 
ed, iv. 

attends  the  convention,  iv. 

anecdote,  iv. 

to  Lafayette  on  the  new  constitu- 
tion, iv. 

returns  to  Mount  Vernon,  iv. 

on  the  ratification  of  the  constitu- 
tion, iv. 

to  Lafayette  on  the  Presidency,      iv. 

to  Colonel  Lee  on  the  same,  iv. 

to  Hamilton  on  the  same,  iv. 
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iv.  430 

iv.  431 

iv.482 

iv.  433 

iv.  434 

iv.  434 

iv.  435 

iv.  43s 

436 

437 

433 

433 

439 


iv. 


44D 

440 
441 
442 
4IJ 
443 
44J 
441 
Wi 

44G 
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44J 
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451 
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457 

459 
4G0 
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462 
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464 
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IV. 


to  La&yette  on  the  same,  iv. 

elected  President,  iv. 

parting  with  his  mother,  iv. 

to  Knox  on  his  election,  iv. 

sets  out  for  New  York,  Iv. 

publiti  dinner  at  Alexandria,^  iv. 

progress  to  New  York,        ■  "  iv. 

reception  at  Philadelphia,  iv. 

reception  at  Trenton,   '  iv. 

reception  at  New  York, 
inauguration  of, 
concluding  remarks, 
the  new  government,  v. 

difficulties  of  his  position,  v. 

confidence  in  Hamilton,  v. 

and  Madison,  v 

privacy  invaded,     '  -^    •■  v. 

Presidential  etidnette,  v. 

first  levee,  anecdote,       -  ■  v. 

attends  balls,  •    ■■■''   ■  v. 

presidential  dinner,  v. 

E residential  household,  v. 

is  deportment,  v. 

his  equipage,  v. 

love  of  horses,  v. 

residence  in  New  York,  (note,)  v. 
alarming  illness,  v. 

exercises  of  the  nominating-  power,  v. 
rebukes  the  Senate, ,  ..  v. 

death  of  his  tnbther,  v. 

nominates  Hamilton  as  secretaiy  of 

the  treasury,  v. 

and  Edmund  Randolph,  v. 

to  Jay,  enclosing  his  commission,  v. 
departmen  t  of  state,  v. 

to  Kochambeau  on  the  French  rev- 
olution, V. 
to  Gouverneur  Morris  on  the  same,  v. 
otfers  to  appoint  Jefferson  seeretaiy 

of  state,  -  V. 

journey  through  the  Eastern  States,  v. 
Hancock's  invitation,  v. 

reception  at  Boston,  question   of 

etiquette,  v. 

account  of  the  ceremony,  v. 

reply  to  Governor  Hiincock,  v. 

address  of  the  Ciuoinnati  Society  of 

Massachusetts, — -  v. 

return  to  New  York.  v. 

inessage  froiii  Lafayette  on  afiairs  in 

Franco,  v. 

appoints  JeflFersnn  secretary  of  state  v. 
opens  the  session,  cnote,)  v. 

measures  suggested  in  his  address,  v. 
public  cretii^  ^'  ■■  v. 

on  sectional  jealousies,  v. 

assumption  of  State  debts,  v. 

forms  and  ceremonies,  v. 

to  Dr.  Stuart  on  his  levees,  v. 

to  Lafayette  on  his  cabinet,  v. 

to  Luzerne  on*  the  French  revoln- 

tion,  v. 

receives  the  key  of  the  Bastille,  v. 
to  Lafayette.  soUcitudo  for,  v. 

visits  Ehode  Island,  •  v. 

return  to  Mount  Vernon,  v. 

difficulties  with  the  Indians,  v. 

.  Inforxnation  of  Indian  expedition^    v. 


residence  at  Philadelphia, 

nfttional  bank, 

his  judgment, 

opposite  cabinet  policy, 

addresses  Seneca  chiem, 

on  the  first  Congress, 

cautions  General  St.  Clair, 

tour  through  the  Southern  States, 

return  to  Philadelphia, 

to  David  Humphreys  on  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  government, 

public  credit 

to  Lafayette  on  the  state  of  the 
country,         ' 

to  Lafayette  on  his  personal  danger, 

concerning  the  flight  and  capture 
of  Louis  XVI., 

to  Lafayette  on  French  affairs, 

at  Mount  Veraott,     '    ' 

speech  on  the  opening  of  the  second 
Congress, 

intelligence  of  Bt.  Clair's  disaster, 

effect  upon  him, 

vetoes  tne  apportionment  bill,         ^ 

weary  of  pontical  "strife, 

intention  of  retirement, 

to  St.  Clair  on  a  court  of  inquiry, 

retains  his  confidence  iii  St.  Clair, 

visits  Mount  Vernon, 

to  Madison  on  his  ^intention  to  ro- 
tire, 

asks  Madison's  advice, 

valedictory  address, 

conversation  with  Jefferson  on  po- 
litical matters, 

to  Jefferson  on  his  dissensions  with 
Hamilton, 

to  Hamilton  on  the  same, 

on  taking  the  oath  of  o&oe, 

takes  the  oath  of  office,  - 

state  of  affaiis  in  Francti, 

Lafayette's  downfall, 

atrocities  of  the  French  revolution, 

to  Madame  de  Lafayette. 

commencement  of  second  term, 

'war  between  France  .and  England, 

proclamation  of  neutrality, 

view  of  French  ati'aii's,         ^ 

reception  of  Genet, 

conversation  with  Jefferson  on  at- 
tacks of  the  press, 

restitution  of  French  prizes, 

newspaper  attacks, 

adherence  to  duty, 

called  to  Mount  Vernon, 

case  of  the  Little  Sarah, 

trial  of  Gideon  Henfleld, 

concerning  the  recall  of  Genet, 

burst  of  feeling, 

threatened  dissolution  of  the  cabi- 
net, 

interview  with  Jefferson, 

ill-advised  mbasures  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, 

Indian  hostilities, 

opening  address  to  Congrem, 

message  I'clative  to  Oenet, 

to  Jefferson  on  his  retirement^'  ■ 
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oliaTactertzed  by  JelFersoTi,  v.  184 

concerning  Frenuh  expeditions,        v.  189 
relative  to  Genet,  v.  189 

relative  to  Britisli  aggressions,  v.  191 

wise  moderation,  v.  192 

to  Monroe  in    regard   to    Hamil- 
ton, V.  193 
nominates  Jay  as  envoy  to  Great 

Britain,  v.  198 

inimical  letter,  v.  197 

insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  v.  197 

proclamation  to  the  insurgents,  v.  198 
to  Governor  Lee  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Societies,  v.  199 
issues  second  pTOclamation,  v.  199 
leaves  for  Carlisle,  v.  199 
corresporidonce  with  Morgan,  v.  200 
to  theSecretar-yofState,  v.  200 
arrives  at  Cnmoerland,  v.  201 
to  Gov.  Lee  concerning  the  army,  v.  201 
arrives  at  Philadelphia,  v.  202 
to  Hamilton,  his  paternal  care,  v.  203 
toJay  on  the  Pennsylvania  insur- 
rection, ^  V.  208 
denunciation''of  self-created  socie- 
ties, V.  295 
to  Knox  on  his-resignation,  v.  211 
anxiety  about  the  negotiation  with 

England,  v,  212 

Jay's  treaty,  v.  213 

ratification  of  the  treaty,  v.  215 

at  Mount  Vernon,  v.  21T 

excitement  against,  .>  v.  217 

reply  to  the  select  men  of  Boston,    v.  218 
puplic  clamors,  v.  219 

to  Eandolpb  requesting  to- he  ad- 
vised, V.  220 
recalled  to  the  seat  of  govern-    - 

ment,  v.  220 

FaucUet's  intercepted  despatch,        v.  221 
signs  the  ratification,  .  v.  223 

conduct  to\fard  Randolph,  v.  223 

permits  unlimited  disclosure,  v.  225 

malignant  attacks  of  the  press,  t.  226 

reply  to  the  Gov.  of  Maryland,         v.  22T 
arrival  of  Lafayette's  son,  v.  229 

to  George  Cabot  concerning  young 

Lafayette,  v.  230 

speech  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  v.  231 
to  Gouvernear  Morris  on  the  con- 
duct of  Great  Britain,  v.  234 
receives  the  colors  of  Franes,  v.  235 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  v.  236 
demand  by  the  House  of  Bepre- 

sentatives,  v.  236 

"reply  to  the  resolution,  v.  23ti 

to  Colonel- Humphrey  on  the  state 

of  politics,  V,  238 

:ioble  reply  to  Jefferson,  v.  240 

to  Monroe  on  intercepted  letter,      v.  242 
determines  to  retire,  v.  244 

farewell  address,  v.  246 

sensation  produced  by,  v.  246 

last  speech  to  Congress,  v.  24T 

complaints  of  the  French  minister,  v.  250 
letter  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  v.  251 

to  Knox  on  the  prospect  of  retire- 
ment, V.  252 


denounces  spurious  letters,  t.  253 

farewell  dinner,  v.  263 

at  the  inauguration  (.if  Adams,  t.  254 

farewell  to  the  people,  v.  254 

banquet  in  honor  of,  v.  254 

sets  ofi^  for  Mount  Vernon,  v.  250 

arrives  at  home,  y,  256 

letters  relating  to,  t.  257 

to  Mrs.  S.  Fairfax  on  Belvoir,  v.  259 

strange  faces,          •  v.  259 
invites  Lawrence  Lewis  to  Mount 

Vernon,  v.  259 

advice  to  Nelly  CastiSr  v.  261 

anecdote  of  Miss  Gostis,  v.  268 

to-ljifayette  hy  his  son,  t.  264 

on  the  French  indignities.  v.  26T 

pamphlet  from  General  Diimas,  v.  268 

reply  to  Dumas,                        -  v.  269 

threatened  war  with  France,  v.  271 

on  accepting  the  command,  v.  278 

appointed  commander-inMihief,  v.  273 

■  accepts  the  commission,  v.  274 

to  Knox  on  his  appointment,  v.  27T 

to  Adams  concerning  Knox,  ■  v.  278 

to  Knox,  exijlanatory,  v.  279 

to  Knox  urging  his  acoeptancoi-  v.  280 

repairs  to  Philadelphia, .       ^  v-  282 

taxed  with  the  cares  of  office,  v.  282 

return  to  Mount  Vernon,  v.  283 

correspondence  with  Lafayette,  v.  284 
surprise  at  the  appointment  of 

minister  to  France,  v.  286 

the  conflict  in  Europe,  y.  287 

solicitude  for  the  army,  v.  288 

life  at  Mount  Vernon,    -  '  v.  291 
plan  for  the  management  of  his 

estatn_,  v.  291 

to  Hamilton  on  military  academy,  v.  292 

illness,  v.  293 

remedies,  v.  294 

his  last  hours,  v.  295 

his  death,  v.  296 

his  funeral,  v.  297 

his  will,  V.  298 

to  John  F.  Mercer  on  slavery,  -v,  298 

to  Lawrence  Lewis  on  the  same,  v.  299, 

public  testimonials  of  grief,  v.  800 

retrospect,  v.  800 

discharge  of  his  civil  functions,  v.  300 

character  of,  v.  821 

his  fame,  v.  821 

Washington,  Major  George  A.,  v.    93 
Wabiungton,  John  Augustine,  raises 

an  independent  company,  i.  388 
entreats  Mrs.  Washington  to  leave 

Mount  Vernon,  li.  110 
Washington,  Lawrence,  return  from 

England,  i.    19 
campaign  in  the  West  Indies,  i.   20 
return  home,  i.   21 
marries  Miss  Fairfax,  i.    21 
his  attachment  to  George,  i.   25 
becomes  manager  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, 1.    46 
his  views  on  restraints   on  con- 
science, i.    46 
foiling  healthr  departs  for  the  West 
Indies,  L   60 
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arrives  at  BarbadoeSf  1.    60 

goes  to  Bermuda,  i.    62 

letters  homo,  i-    62 

return,  i-    63 

death,  i.   68 

his  character,  i.    63 

his  will,  i.    63 

Washington,  Lund,  on  the  ganger  at 

Mount  Vernon,  ii.  Ill 

compromises  with  tlie  enemy,  iv.  269 

Washington,  Martha,  death  and 

character  of,  v.    28 

Washington,  Mrs.,  at  Monut  Temon,  ii.  110 

arrival  at  Cambridge,  ii- 112 

equipage,  ii.  112 

presides  at  head-qnarters,  ii.  114 

celebration  of  Twelfth  Niffht,  ii.  114 

at  New  York,  0. 194 

arrival  at  Valley  Forge,  iii.  853 

presides  at  Mount  Vernon,  iv.  417 

iourney  to  New  York,  v.    14 

general  reception,  v.    15 

her  deportment,  v.    17 

death  of  Washington,  v.  296 

W-ashington,  Mary,  1.  22, 143 

Washington,  Colonel  William  A,, 

leads  the  advance  at  Trenton,  ii.  452 

takes  two  cannon,  ii.  45S 

described,  iv.   44 

brush  with  the  enemy,  iv;'  45 

joins  Colonel  White,  iv.    49 

surprised  at  Laneau^s  Ferry,  iv.    49 

exploit  at  Clermont,  iv.  187 

under  Morgan,  iv.  189 

at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  iv.  219 

in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  iv.  222 

at  Guilford  Court  House,  iv.  245 

with  Marion,  iv.  833 

at  Eutaw  Springs,  iv.  835 

brings  up  the  reserve,  iv.  837 

taken  prisoner,  iv.  838 

Watbebuut,  Colonel,  raises  and  dis- 
bands a  regiment,  ii.  137 
gallant  conduct,  ii.  887 
taken  prisoner,  Ii.  889 

Watson,  Elkanah,  picture  of  Wash-- 

■  ington  in  retirement,  iv.  435 

Watts,  Major,  at  Oriskany,  iii,  153 

wounded,  iii.  154 

Waxhaw,  Tarleton's  butchery  at,  iv.    53 

Wayne,  Anthony,  ii.  266 

in  command  at  Ticonderoga.  iii.    26 
examines    the    defences  of  the 

Highlands,  iii.    67 

Graydon^s  account  of,  iii.    84 

at  Chester,  Hi.  18S 

at  Brandywine,  Iii.  193 

hovers  about  the  enemy,  iii.  199 
to   Washington    concerning  the 

enemy,  iii.  200 

hears  of  premeditated  attack,  iii.  2t;0 

attacked  by  thu  Britisih.  ill.  200 

demands  a  court-martial,  iii.  201 

is  exonerated,  iii.  201 

in  tbe  battle  of  Germantown,  iii.  262 

drives  in  the  enemy,  iii.  262 
in  favor  of  attacking  Philadelphia,  iii.  296 

detached  to  the  advance.  Hi.  391) 
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WOLFERT'S  ROOST. 


OHRONICLB     I. 


About  five-and-twenty  miles  from  the  ancient  and  renowned  oitj 
fji'  Manhattan,  formerly  called  New-Amsterdam,  and  vulgarly 
called  New-York,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  that  expansion  of  the 
Hudson,  known  among  Dutch  mariners  of  yore,  as  the  Tappan 
Zee,  being  in  fact  the  great  Mediterranean  Sea  of  the  New- 
Netherlands,  stands  a  little  old-fashioned  stone  mansion,  all  made 
up  of  gable-ends,  and  as  full  of  angles  and  corners  as  an  old 
cocked  hat.  It  is  said,  in  fact,  to  have  been  modelled  after  the 
'  cocked  hat  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  as  the  Escurial  was  modelled 
after  the  gridiron  of  the  blessed  St.  Lawrence.  Though  but  of 
small  dimensions,  yet,  like  many  small  people,  it  is  of  mighty 
spirit,  and  values  itself  greatly  on  its  antiquity,  being  one  of  the 
oldest  edifices,  for  its  size,  in  the  whole  country.  It  claims  to  be 
an  ancient  seat  of  empire,  I  may  rather  say  an  empire  in  itself, 
and  like  all  empires,  great  and  small,  has  had  its  grand  historical 
epochs.  In  speaking  of  this  doughty  and  valorous  little  pile,  I 
shall  call  it  by  its  usual  appellation  of  "  The  Koost;"  though 
(hat  is  a  name  given  to  it  in  modern  days,  since  it  became  the 
abode  of  the  white  man. 
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Its  origin,  in  truth,  dates  far  back  in  that  remote  region  com 
monly  called  the  fabulous  age,  in  which  vulgar  fact  becomes  mys- 
tified, and  tinted  up  with  delectable  fiction.  The  eastern  «hore 
of  the  Tappan  Sea  was  inhabited  in  those  days  by  an  unsophisti- 
cated race,  existing  in  all  the  simplicity  of  nature  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  recreated  themselves  occa- 
sionally with  a  little  tomahawking  and  scalping.  Bach  stream 
that  flows  down  from  the  hills  into  the  Hudson,  ha^  its  petty 
sachem,  who  ruled  over  a  hand's  breadth  of  forest  on  either  side, 
and  had  his  seat  of  government  at  its  mouth.  The  chieftain  who 
ruled  at  the  Roost,  was  not  merely  a  great  warrior,  but  a  medi- 
cine-man, or  prophet,  or  conjurer,  for  they  all  mean  the  same 
thing  in  Indian  parlance.  Of  his  fighting  propensities,  evidences 
still  remain,  in  various  arrow-heads  of  flint,  and  stone  battle-axes, 
.  occasionally  digged  up  about  the  Eoost :  of  his  wizard  powers, 
we  have  a  token  in  a  spring  which  wells  up  at  the  foot  of  the  bank, 
on  the  very  margin  of  the  river,  which,  it  is  said,  was  gifted  by 
him  with  rejuvenating  powers,  something  like  the  renowned  Foun- 
tain of  Youth  in  the  Eloridas,  so  anxiously  but  vainly  sought  after 
by  the  veteran  Ponce  de  Leon.  This  story,  however,  is  stoutly 
contradicted  by  an  old  Dutch  matter-of-fact  tradition,  which  de- 
clares that  the  spring  in  question  was  smuggled  over  from  HoUand 
in  a  churn,  by  Femmetie  Van  Blarcom  wife  of  Goosen  Garret 
Van  Blarcom,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  that  she  took  it  up  by 
night,  unknown  to  her  husband,  from  beside  their  farm-houso  near 
Rotterdam ;  being  sure  she  should  find  no  water  equal  to  it  iu 
the  new  country — and  she  was  right. 

The  wizard  sachem  had  a  great  passion  for  discussing  territo- 
rial questions,  and  settling  boundary  lines,  in  other  wordsj  he  had 
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the  spirit  of  annexation ;  this  kept  him  in  continual  feud  with  the 
neighboring  sachems,  each  of  whom  stood  up  stoutly  fqr  his  hand- 
breadth  of  territory ;  so  that  there  is  not  a  petty  stream  noi 
rugged  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  that  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
long  talks  and  hard  battles.  The  sachem,  however,  as  has  been 
observed,  was  a  medicine-man,  as  well  as  warrior,  and  vindicated 
his  claims  by  arts  as  well  as  arms ;  so  that,  by  dint  of  a  little 
hard  fighting  here,  and  hocus  pocus  (or  diplomacy)  there,  he  man- 
aged to  ext«nd  his  boundary  line  from  field  to  field  and  stream  to 
stream,  until  it  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  powerful 
sachem  of  Sing  Sing.*  Many  were  the  sharp  conflicts  between 
these  rival  chieftains  for  the  sovereignty  of  a  winding  valley,  a 
favorite  hunting  ground  watered  by  a  beautiful  stream  called  the 
Pocantico.  Many  were  the  ambuscades,  surprisals,  and  deadly 
onslaughts  that  took  place  among  its  fastnesses,  of  which  it  grieves 
me  much  that  I  cannot  pursue  the  details,  for  the  gratification  of 
those  gentle  but  bloody-minded  readers,  of  both  sexes,  who 
delight  in  the  romance  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  wizard  chieftain  was  at  length  victorious, 
though  his  victory  is  attributed,  in  Indian  tradition,  to  a  great 
medicine,  or  charm,  by  which  he  laid  the  sachem  of  Si^ig-Sing 
and  his  warriors,  asleep  among  the  rocks  and  recesses  of  the  val- 
ley, where  they  remain  asleep  to  the  present  day,  with  their  bows 
and  war-clubs  beside  them.     This  was  the  origin  of  that  potent 

*  A  corruption  of  the  Old  Indian  name,  Q-sin-sing.  Some  have  rendered 
it,  0-sin-soug,  or  0-siug-aong ;  in  token  of  its  being  a  great  market  town ; 
where  aiiy  thing  may  be  had  for  a  mere  song.  Its. present  melodious  alter- 
iitioii  to  Sing  Sing  13  said  to  have  been  made  in  compliment  to  a  Yankee  sing, 
iijg-n  aetcr,   who  taiight  the  inhabitants  the  art  of  singing  through  the  nosa 
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and  drowsy  spell,  which  stiU  prevails  over  the  valley  of  the  Poean 
tico,  and  which  has  gained  it  the  well-merited  appellation  of  Sleeps 
Hollow.  Often,  in  secluded  and  quiet  parts  of  that  valleyj  where 
the  stream  is  overhung  by  dark  woods  and  rocks,  the  ploughman, 
on  some  calm  and  sunny  day,  as  he  shouts  to  his  oxen,  is  sur- 
prised at  hearing  faint  shouts  from  the  hill-sides  in  reply  ;■  being, 
it  is  said,  the  spell-bound  warriors,  who  half  start  from  their 
r6e%  couches  and  grasp  their  weapons,  but  sink  to  sleep  again. 

The  conquest  of  the  Pocantico  was  the  last  triumph  of  the 
wizard  sachem.  Notwithstanding  all  his  medicines  and  charms, 
he  fell  in  battle,  in  attempting  to  extend  his  boundary  line  to  the 
east,  so  as  to  take  in  the  little  wild  valley  of  the  Sprain,  and  hia 
grave  is  still  shown,  near  the  banks  of  that  pastoral  stream.  He 
left,  however,  a  great  empire  to  his  successors,  extending  along 
the  Tappan  Sea,  from  Yonkers  quite  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  known 
in  old  records  and  maps  by  the  Indian  name  of  Wicquaes-Keck. 

The  wizard  Sachem  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  chiefs  of  whom 
nothing  remarkable  remains  on  record.  One  of  them  was  the 
very  individual  on  whom  master  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  mate 
Robert  Juet  made  that  sage  experiment  gravely  recorded  by  the 
latter,. in  the  narrative  of  the  discovery. 

"  Our  master  and  his  mate  determined  to  try  some  of  the 
cheefe  men  of  the  country,  whether  they  had  any  treacherie  in 
them.  So  they  took  them  down  into  the  cabin,  and  gave  them 
BO  much  wine  and  aqua  vitae,  that  they  were  all  very  merrie :  one 
of  them  had  his  wife  with  him,  which  sate  so  modestly  as  any  of 
our  countrywomen  would  do  in  a  strange  place.  In  the  end,  one 
of  them  was  dninke ;  and  that  was  strange  to  them,  for  tliey 
could  not  tell  how  to  take  it."  * 

"■  Sea  Ji  ct's  Journal.  PuioIi.i.s'  Wlgrams, 
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How  far  master  Hendriok  Hudson  and  his  worthy  mate  car- 
ried their  experiment  with  the  sachem's  wife,  is  not  recorded,  nei- 
ther does  the  curious  Brohert  Juet  make  any  mention  of  the  after 
consequences  of  this  grand  moral  test;  tradition,  however,  affirms 
that  the  sachem,  on  landing,  gave  his  modest  spouse  a  hearty  rib- 
roasting,  according  to  the  connubial  discipline  of  the  aboriginals ; 
it  farther  affirms,  that  he  remained  a  hard  drinker  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  trading  away  all  his  lands,  acre  by  acre,  for  aqua  vitas; 
by  which  means  the  Roost  and  all  its  domains,  from  Yonkers  to 
Sleepy  Hollow,  came,  in  the  regular  course  of  trade,  and  by  right 
of  purchase,  into  the  possession  of  the  Dutchmen. 

The  worthy  government  of  the  New  Netherlands  was  not  suf- 
fered to  enjoy  this  grand  acquisition  unmolested.  In  the  year 
1654,  the  losel  Yankees  of  Connecticut,  those  swapping,  bargain- 
ing, squatting  enemies  of  the  Manhattoes,  made  a  daring  inroad 
into  this  neighborhood,  and  founded  a  colony  called  Westchester, 
or,  as  the  ancient  Dutch  records  term  it.  Vest  Dorp,  in  the  right 
of  one  Thomas  PeU,  who  pretended  to  have  purchased  the  whole 
surrounding  country  of  the  Indians ;  and  stood  ready  to  argue 
their  claims  before  any  tribunal  of  Christendom. 

This  happened  during  the  chivalrous  reign  of  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant,  and  roused  the  ire  of  that  gunpowder  old  hero.  Without 
waiting  to  discuss  claims  and  titles,  he  pounced  at  once  upon  the 
nest  of  nefarious  squatters,  carried  oflf  twenty-five  of  them  in 
chains  to  the  Manhattoes,  nor  did  he  stay  his  hand,  nor  give  rest 
to  his  wooden  leg,  until  he  had  driven  the  rest  of  the  Yankees 
back  into  Connecticut,  or  obliged  them  to  acknowledge  allegiance 
to  their  High  Mightinesses.  In  revenge,  however,  they  intro- 
duced the  plague  of  witchcraft  into  the  province.     This  doleful 
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malady  broke  out  at  Vest  Dorp,  and  would  have  spread  through 
out  the  country  had  not  the  Dutch  Tarmers  nailed  horse-shoes  to 
the  doors  of  their  houses  and  barns,  sure  protections  against 
witchcraft,  many  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day. 

The  seat  of  empire  of  the  wizard  sachem  now  came  into  tfa« 
possession  of  Wolfert  Acker,  one  of  the  priyy  counsellors  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  was  a  worthy,  but  ill-starred  man,  whose 
Aim  through  life  had  been  to  lire  in  peace  and  quiet.  For  this  he 
had  emigrated  from  Holland,  driven  abroad  by  family  feuds  and 
wrangling  neighbors.  He  had  warred  for  quiet  through  the  fidg- 
etting  reign  of  William  the  Testy,  aad  the  fighting  reign  of  Peter 
the  Headstrong,  sharing  in  every  brawl  and  rib-roasting,  in  his 
eagerness  to'  keep  the  peace  and  promote  public  tranquillity.  It 
was  his  doom,  in  fact,  to  meet  a  head  wind  at  every  turn,  and  be 
kept  in  a  constant  fume  and  fret  by  the  perverseness  of  mankind 
Had  he  served  on  a  modern  jury  he  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
eleven  unreasonable  men  opposed  to  him. 

At  the  time  when  the  province  of  the  New  Netherlands  was 
wrested  from  the  domination  of  their  High  Mightinesses  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Old  and  New  England,  Wolfert  retired  in 
high  dudgeon  to  this  fastness  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  bitter  de- 
termination to  bury  himself  from  the  world,  and  live  here  for  the 
rest  of  his, days  in  peace  and  quiet.  In  token  of  that  fixed  pur- 
pose he  inscribed  over  his  door  (his  teeth  clenched  at  the  time) 
his  favorite  Dutch  motto,  "  Lust  in  Rust,"  (pleasure  in  quiet).  Th« 
mansion  was  thence  called  Wolfert's  Rust — (Wolfert's  Rest),  but 
by  the  uneducated,  who  did  not  understand  Dutch,  WoUert'i! 
Boost ;  probably  from  its  quaint  cock-loft  look,  and  from  ite  hav 
Ing  a  weather-cock  perched  on  every  gable. 
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vV^olfert's  luck  followed  him  into  retirement.  He  had  shut 
blmself  up  from  the  world,  but  he  had  brought  with  him  a  wife, 
and  it  soon  passed  into  a  proverb  throughout  the  neighborhood 
chat  the  cock  of  the  Boost  was  the  most  henpecked  bird  in  tho 
country.  His  house  too  was  reputed  to  be  harassed  by  Yankee 
witchcraft.  "When  the  weather  was  quiet  every  where  else,  the 
wind,  it  was  said,  would  howl  and  whistle  about  the  gables ;  witches 
and  warlocks  would  whirl  about  upon  the  weather-cocks,  and 
(Scream  down  the  chimneys ;  nay  it  was  even  hinted  that  Wol- 
fert's  wife  was  in  league  with  the  enemy,  and  used  to  ride  on  a 
broomstick  to  a  witches'  sabbath  in  Sleepy  Hollow.  This,  how- 
ever, was  all  mere  scandal,  founded  perhaps  on  her  occasionally 
iourishing  a  broomstick  in  the  com'se  of  a  curtain  lecture,  or  rais- 
ing a  storm  within  doors,  as  termagant  wives  are  apt  to  do, 
and  against  which  sorcery  horse  shoes  are  of  no  avail. 

Wolfert  Acker  died  and  was  buried,  but  found  no  quiet  even 
in  the  grave :  for  if  popular  gossip  be  true,  his  ghost  has  occa- 
sionally been  seen  walking  by  moonlight  among  the  old  gray  moss- 
grown  trees  of  his  apple  orchard. 
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The  next  period  at  which  we  find  this  venerable  and  eventful 
pile  rising  into  importance,  was  during  the  dark  and  troublous 
time  of  the  revolutionary  war.  It  was  the  keep  or  stronghold  oi 
Jacob  Van  Tassel,  a  valiant  Dutchman  of  the  old  stock  of  Van 
Tassels,  who  abound  in  Westchester  County.  The  name,  as 
originally  written,  was  Van  Texel,  being  derived  from  the  Texel 
in  Holland,  which  gavebirth  to  that  heroic  line. 
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The  Boost  stood  in  the  very  heart  of  what  at  that  time  wai 
called  the  debatable  ground,  lying  between  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican lines.  The  British  held  possession  of  the  city  and  island  of 
New  York ;  while  the  Americans  drew  up  towards  the  Highlands, 
holding  their  head-quarters  at  PeekskiU.  The  intervening  coun- 
try from  Croton  Kiver  to  Spiting  Devil  Creek  was  the  debatable 
ground  in  question,  liable  to  be  harried  by  friend  and  foe,  like 
the  Scottish  borders  of  yore. 

It  is  a  rugged  region ;  full  of  fastnesses.  A  line  of  rocky 
hiUs  extends  through  it  like  a  backbone,  sending  -out  ribs  on 
Ather  side ;  but  these  rude  hills  are  for  the  most  part  richly 
wooded,  and  inclose  little  fresh  pastoral  valleys  watered  by  the 
Neperan,  the  Pocantico,*  and  other  beautiful  streams,  along  which 
the  Indians  built  their  wigwams  in  the  olden  time. 

In  the  fastnesses  of  these  hiUs,  and  along  these  valleys  ex- 
isted, in  the  time  of  which  I  am  treating,  and  indeed  exist  to  the 
present  day,  a  race  of  hard-headed,  hard-handed,  stout-hearted  yeo- 
men, descendants  ^f  the  primitive  Nederlanders.  Men  obstinately 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  neither  to  be  fought  nor  bought  out  of 

'  The  Neperan,  vulgarly  called  the  Saw-Mill  River,  winds  for  many 
miles  through  a.  lovely  valley,  shrouded  by  groves,  and  dotted  by  Dutch 
farm-houses,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Hudson,  at  the  ancient  Dorp 
of  Yonkers.  The  Pocantico,  rising  among  woody  hills,  winds  in  many  a 
wizard  maze,  through  the  Sequestered  haunts  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  We  owe 
it  to  the  indefatigable  researches  of  Mr.  Enickbebockeb,  that  those  beauti- 
fnl  streams  are  rescued  from  modern  common-place,  and  reinvested  with 
tlieir  ancient  Indian  names.  The  correctness  of  the  venerable  historian 
may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  original  Indian  gianta 
to  the  Herr  Frederick  Philipsen,  preserved  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  at 
White  Plains 
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their  paternal  acres.  Most  of  them  were  strong  Whigs  through 
out  the  war ;  some,  however,  were  Tories,  or  adherents  to  the  old 
kingly  rule ;  who  considered  the  revolution  a  mere  rebellion,  soon 
to  be  put  down  by  his  majesty's  forces.  A  number  of  these  took 
refuge  within  the  British  lines,  joined  the  military  bands  of  refu- 
gees, and  became  pioneers  or  leaders  to  foraging  parties  sent  out 
from  New  York  to  scour  the  country  and  sweep  ofiF  supplies  for 
the  British  army. 

In  a  little  while  the  debatable  ground  became  infested  by 
roving  bands,  claiming  from  either  side,  and  all  pretending  to 
redress  wrongs  and  punish  political  offences ;  but  all  prone  in  the 
exercise  of  their  high  functions,  to  sack  hen-roosts,  drive  off  cattle, 
and  lay  farm-houses  under  contribution  :  such  was  the  origin  of 
two  great  orders  of  border  chivalry,  the  Skinners  and  the  Cow 
Boys,  famous  in  revolutionary  story ;  the  former  fought,  or  rather 
marauded  under  the  American,  the  latter  under  the  British 
banner.  In  the  zeal  of  service,  both  were  apt  to  make  blunders, 
and  confound  the  property  of  friend  and  foe.  Neither  of  them  in 
the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  foray  had  time  to  ascertain  the  politics 
of  a  horse  or  cow,  which  they  were  driving  off  into  captivity ;  nor, 
when  they  wrung  the  neck  of  a  rooster,  did  they  trouble  their 
heads  whether  he  crowed  for  Congress  or  King  George. 

To  check  these  enormities,  a  confederacy  was  formed  among 
the  yeomanry  who  had  suffered  from  these  maraudings.  It  was 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  farmers'  sons,  bold,  hard-riding 
lads,  well  armed,  and  well  mounted,  and  undertook  to  clear  the 
country  round  of  Skinner  and  Cow  Boy,  and  all  other  border  ver- 
min ;  as  the  Holy  Brotherhood  in  old  times  cleared  Spam  of  th( 
banditti  which  infested  her  highways 
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Wolfert's  Eoost  wns  one  of  the  rallying  places  of  this  confed- 
eracy, and  Jacob  Van  Tassel  one  of  its  members.  He  was  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  service  :  stout  of  frame,  bold  oi  heart,  and  like 
his  predecessor,  the  warrior  sachem  of  yore,  delighting  in  daring 
enterprises.  He  had  an  Indian's  sagacity  in  discovering  when  the 
enemy  was  on  the  maraud,  and  in  hearing  the  distant  tramp  of 
cattle.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  a  scout  on  every  hill,  and  an  ear 
as  quick  as  that  of  Pine  Ear  in  the  fairy  tale. 

The  foraging  parties  of  tories  ahd  refugees  had  now  to  be  se- 
cret and  sudden  in  their  forays  into  Westchester  County ;  to  make 
a  hasty  maraud  among  the  farms,  sweep  the  cattle  into  a  drove, 
and  hurry  down  to  the  lines  along  the  river  road,  or  the  valley  of 
the  Neperan.  Before  they  were  half  way  down,  Jacob  Van  Tassel, 
with  the  holy  brotherhood  of  Tarrytown,  Petticoat  Lane,  and 
Sleepy  Hollow,  would  be  clattering  at  their  heela  And  now 
there  would  be  a  general  scamper  for  King's  Bridge,  the  pass 
over  Spiting  Devil  Creek  into  the  British  lines.  Sometimes  the 
moss-troopers  would  be  overtaken,  and  eased  of  part  of  their 
booty.  Sometimes  the  whole  cavalgada  would  urge  its  headlong 
course  arross  the  bridge  with  thundering  tramp  and  dusty  whirl- 
wind. At  such  times  their  pursuers  would  rein  up  their  steeds, 
survey  that  perilous  pass  with  wary  eye  and,  wheeling  about,  in- 
demnify themselves  by  foraging  the  refugee  region  of  Morrisania. 

While  the  debatable  land  was  liable  to  be  thus  harried,  the 
great  Tappan  Sea,  along  which  it  extends,  was  likewise  domineered 
over  by  the  foe.  British  ships  of  war  were  anchored  here  and 
there  in  the  wide  expanses  of  the  river,  mere  floating  castles  to 
hold  it  in  subjection.  Stout;  galleys  armed  with  eighteen  pound 
ers,  and  navigated  with  sails  and  oars,  cruised  about  likn  hawb  , 
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while  row-boats  made  descents  upon  the  land,  and  foraged  the 
country  along  shore. 

It  was  a  sore  grievance  to  the  yeomanry  along  the  Tappan  Sea 
to  behold  that  little  Mediterranean  ploughed  by  hostile  prows, 
anfl  the  noble  river  of  which  they  were  so  proud,  reduced  to  a 
stale  of  thraldom.  Councils  of  war  were  held  by  captains  of 
market-boats  and  other  river  craft,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
dislodging  the ,  enemy.  Here  and  there  on  a  point  of  land  ex- 
tending into  the  Tappan  Sea,  a  mud  work  would  be  thrown  up, 
and  an  old  field-piece  mounted,  with  which  a  knot  of  rustic  artiL 
lerymen  would  fire  away  for  a  long  summer's  day  at  some  frigate 
dozing  at  anchor  far  out  of  reach ;  and  reliques  of  such  works 
may  still  be  seen  overgrown  with  weeds  and  brambles,  with  perad- 
venture  the  half-buried  fragment  of  a  cannon  which  may  have 
burst. 

Jacob  Van  Tassel  was  a  prominent  man  in  these  belligerent 
operations;  but  he  was  prone  moroever,  to  carry  on  a  petty  war- 
fare of  his  own  for  his  individual  recreation  and  refreshment.  On 
a  row  of  hooks  above  the  fireplace  of  the  Roost,  reposed  his  great, 
piece  of  ordnance ;  a  duck,  or  rather  goose  gun  of  unparalleled 
longitude,  with  which  it  was  said  he  could  kill  a  wild  goose  half 
way  across  the  Tappan  Sea.  Indeed  there,  are  as  many  wonders 
told  of  this  renowned  gun,  as  of  the  enchanted  weapons  of  clas- 
sic «tory.  When  the  belligerent  feeling  was  strong  upon  Jacob, 
he  would  take  down  his  gun,  sally  forth  alone,  and  prowl  alonp 
shore,  dodging  behind  rocks  and  trees,  watching  for  hours  together 
any  ship  or  galley  at  anchor  or  becalmed ;  as  a  valorous  mousei 
will  watch  a  rat  hole.  So  sure  as  a  boat  apjiroached  the  ghorflj 
bang !  went  the  great  goose  gun,  sending  on  board  a  shower  of 
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Blags  and  buck  shot ;  and  away  scuttled  Jacob  Van  Tassel  througli 
some  woody  ravine.  As  the  Roost  stood  in  a  lonely  situation, 
and  might  be  attacked,  he  guarded  against  surprise  by  making 
loop-holes  in  the  stone  walls,  through  which  to  fire  upon  an  as- 
sailant. His  wife  was  stout-hearted  as  himself,  and  could  load 
as  fast  as  he  could  fire,  and  his  sister,  Noehie  Van  Wurmer,  a  re- 
doubtable widow,  was  a  match,  as  he  said,  for  the  stoutest  man  in 
the  country.  Thus  garrisoned,  his  little  castle  was  fitted  to  stand 
a  siege,  and  Jacob  was  the  man  to  defend  it  to  the  last  charge  of 
powder. 

In  the  process  of  time  the  Boost  became  one  of  the  secret 
stations,  or  lurking  places,  of  the  Water  Guard.  This  was  an 
aquatic  corps  in  the  pay  of  government,  organized  to  range  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  keep  watch  upon  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  composed  of  nautical  men  of  the  river  and  hardy 
youngsters  of  the  adjacent  country,  expert  at  pulling  an  oar  or 
handling  a  musket.  They  were  provided  with  whale-boats,  long 
and  sharps  shaped  like  canoes,  and  formed  to  lie  lightly  on  the 
water,  and  be  rowed  with  great  rapidity.  In  these  they  would 
lurk  out  of  sight  by  day,  in  nooks  and  bays,  and  behind  points  of 
land ;  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  upon  the  British  ships,  and  giving 
intelligence  to  head  quarters  of  any  extraordinary  movement.  At 
night  they  rowed  about  in  pairs,  pulling  quietly  along  with  muf- 
fled oars,  under  shadow  of  the  land,  or  gliding  like  ^ectres 
about  frigates  and  guard  ships  to  cut  off  any  boat  that  might  be 
sent  to  shore.  In  this  way  they  were  a  source  of  constant  im- 
easiness  and  alarm  to  the  enemy. 

The  Boost,  as  has  been  observed,  was  one  of  their  lurking 
places ;  having  a  cove  in  front  where  their  whale-boats  could  be 
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drawn  up  out  of  sight,  and  Jacob  Van  Tassel  being  a  vigilant  allj 
ready  to  take  a  part  in  any  "  scout  or  scrummage  "  by  land  or 
water.  At  this  little  warrior  nest  the  hard-riding  lads  from  the 
hills  would  hold  consultations  with  the  chivalry  of  the  river,  and 
here  were  concerted  divers  of  those  daring  enterprises  which  re- 
sounded from  Spiting  Devil  Crepk  even  unto  Anthony's  Nose. 
Here  was  concocted  the  midnight  invasion  of  New  York  Island, 
and  the  conflagration  of  Delancy's  Tory  mansion,  which  makes 
such  a  blaze  in  revolutionary  history.  Nay  more,  if  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Roost  may  be  credited,  here  was  meditated  by  Jacob 
Van  Tassel  and  his  compeers,  a  nocturnal  foray  into  New  York  it- ' 
self,  to  surprise  and  carry  oflf  the  British  commanders  Howe  and 
Clinton,  and  put  a  triumphant  close  to  the  war. 

There  is  no  knowing  whether  this  notable  scheme  might  not  have 
been  carried  into  eflfect,  had  not  one  of  Jacob  Van  Tassel's  egre- 
gious exploits  along  shore  with  his  goose-gun,  with  which  he  thought 
himself  a  match  for  any  thing,  brought  vengeance  on  his  house. 

It  so  happened,  that  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  solitary  prowls 
he  descried  a  British  transport  aground;  the  stern  swung  toward 
shore  within  point-blank  shot.  The  temptation  was  too  great  to 
be  resisted.  Bang!  went  the  great  goose-gun,  from  the  covert 
of  the  trees,  shivering  the  cabin  windows  and  driving  all  hands 
forward.  Bang!  bang  I  the  shot?  were  repeated.  The  re- 
ports brought  other  of  Jacob's  fellow  bush-fighters  to  the  spot. 
Before  the  transport  could  bring  a  gun  to  bear,  or  land  a  boat 
to  take  revenge,  she  was  soundly  peppered,  and  the  coast  evac- 
aated. 

This  was  the  last  of  Jacob's  triumphs.  He  fared  like  some 
heroic  spider  that  has  unwittingly  ensnared  a  hornet  to  the  utter 
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ruin  of  his  web.  It  was  not  long  after  the  abore  exploit  that  h« 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  forays, 
and  was  carried  away  prisoner  to  New  York.  The  Roost  itself, 
as  a  pestilent  rebel  nest,  was  marked  out  for  signal  punishment. 
The  cock  of  the  Roost  being'  captive,  there  was  none  to  garrison 
it  but  his  stout-hearted  spouse,  his  redoubtable  sister,  Nochie 
Van  Wurmer,  and  Dinah,  a  strapping  negro  wench.  An  armed 
vessel  came  to  anchor  in  front ;  a  boat  full  of  men  pulled  to 
shore.  The  garrison  flew  to  arms ;  that  is  to  say,  to  mops,  broom- 
sticks,  shovels,  tongs,  and  all  kinds  of  domestic  weapons ;  tot  un- 
luckily, the  great-  piece  of  ordnance,'  the  goose-gun,  was  absent 
with  its  owner.  Above  all,  a  vigorous  defence  was  made  with 
that  most  potent  of  female  weapons,  the  tongue.  Never  did 
mvaded  hen-roost  make  a  more  vociferous  outcry.  It  was  all 
in  vain.  The  house  was  sacked  and  plundered,  fire  was  set  to 
each  corner,  and  in  a  few  moments  its  blaze  shed  a  baleful  light 
far  over  the  Tappan  Sea.  The  invaders  then  pounced  upon  the 
blooming  Laney  Van  Tassel,  the  beauty  of  the  Roost,  and  endea- 
vored to  bear  her  off  to  the  boat.  But  here  was  the  real  tug  of  ' 
war.  The  mother,  the  aunt,  and  the  strapping  negro  wench,  all 
flew  to  the  rescue.  The  struggle  continued  down  to  the  very 
water's  edge  ;  when  a  voice  from  the  armed  vessel  at  anchor,  or 
dered  the  spoilers  to  desist ;  they  relinquished  their  prize, 
jumped  into  their  boats,  and  pulled  off,  and  the  heroine  of  the 
Roost  escaped  with  a  mere  rumpling  of  the  feathers. 

As  to  the  stout  Jacob  himself,  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  in 
New  York  for  the  greater  part  of  the  war;  in  the  mean  time  the 
Eoost  remained  a  melancholy  ruin,  its  stone  walls  and  brick  chim- 
neys alone  standing,  the  resorts  of  bats  and  owls.     Superstitious  no- 
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lions  prevailed  about  it.  None  of  the  country  people  would  wti- 
ture  alone  at  night  down  the  rambling  lane  which  led  to  it,  over- 
hung with  trees  and  crossed  here  and  there  by  a  wild  wandering 
brook.  The  story  went  that  one  of  the  victims  of  Jacob  Van  Tas- 
sel's great  goose-gun  had  been  buried  there  in  unconsecrated 
ground. 

Even  the  Tappan  Sea  in  front  was  said  to  be  haunted.  Often 
in  the  still  twilight  of  a  summer  evening,  when  the  Sea  would  be 
as  glass,  and  the  opposite  hills  would  throw  their  purple  shadows 
half  acros^  it,  a  low  sound  would  be  heard  as  of  the  steady  vigor- 
ous pull  of  oars,  though  not  a  boat  was  to  be  descried.  Some 
might  have  supposed  that  a  boat  was  rowed  along  unseen  under 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  opposite  shores ;  but  the  ancient  tradi- 
tionists  of  the  neighborhood  knew  better;  Some  said  it  was  one 
of  the  whale-boats  of  the  old  water-guard,  sunk  by  the  British 
ships  during  the  war,  but  now  permitted  to  haunt  its  old  cruising 
grounds ;  but  the  prevalent  opinion  connected  it  with  the  awful 
fate  of  Rambout  Van  Dam  of  graceless  memory.  He  was  a  roys- 
tering  Dutchman  of  Spiting  Devil,  who  in  times  long  past  had 
navigated  his  boat  alone  one  Saturday  the  whole  length  of  the 
Tappan  Sea,  to  attend  a  quilting  frolic  at  Kakiat,  on  the  western 
shore.  Here  he  had  danced,  and  drunk,  until  midnight,  when  he 
entered  his  boat  to  return  home.  He  was  warned  that  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  Sunday  morning;  but  he  pulled  off  nevertheless, 
Bwearing  he  would  not  land  until  he  reached  Spiting  Devil,  if  it 
took  him  a  month  of  Sundays.  He  was  never  seen  afterwards ; 
but  may  be  heard  plying  his  oars,  as  above  mentioned,  being  the 
Plying  Dutchmap  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  doomed  to  ply  between  Ka- 
kiat and  Spiting  Devil  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
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CHRONICLE     III.      • 

The  revolutionary  war  was  over.  The  debi.t&ble  ground  had 
ouce  more  become  a  quiet  agricultural  region ;  the  border  chiTah"y 
had^  turned  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks,  and  hung  up  their  guns,  only  to  be  taken  down 
occasionally  in  a  campaign  against  wild  pigeons  on  the  hills,  or  wild 
ducks  upon  the  Hudson.  Jacob  Van  Tassel,  whilonie  carried 
captive  to  New  York,  a  flagitious  rebel,  had  come  forth  from  cap- 
tivity a  "  hero  of  seventy-six."  In  a  little  while  he  sought  the 
scenes  of  his  former  triumphs  and  mishaps,  rebuilt  the  Eoost,  re- 
stored his  goose-gun  to  the  hooks  over  the  fireplace,  and  reared 
once  more  on  high  the  glittering  weathercocks. 

Years  and  years  passed  over  the  time-honored  little  mansion. 
The  honeysuckle  and  the  sweetbrier  crept  up  its  walls ;  the  wren 
and  the  phoebe  bird  built  under  the  eaves ;  it  gradually  became 
almost  hidden  among  trees,  through  which  it  looked  forth,  as  with 
half-shut  eyes,  upon  the  Tappan  Sea.  The  Indian  spring,  famous  in 
the  days  of  the  wizard  sachem,  still  welled  up  at  the  bottom  of 
the  green  bank ;  and  the  wild  brook,  wild  as  ever,  came  babbling 
down  the  ravine,  and  threw  itself  into  the  little  cove  where  of 
yore  the  water-guard  harbored  their  whaleboats. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Boost  many  years  since,'  at  the 
lime  when  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  came  into  this  neighborhood, 
in  the  course  of  his  researches  among  the  Dutch  families  for  ma 
terials  for  his  immortal  history.  The  exterior  of  the  eventful 
little  pile  seemed  to  him  full  of  promise.  The  crow-step  gables 
were  of  the  primitive  architecture  of  the  province.  The  weather- 
cocks whio))  surmounted  them  had  crowed  in  the  glorious  days  of 
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the  New  Netherlands.     The  one  above  Ihe  porch  had  actually 
glittered  of  yore  on  the  great  Vander  Heyden  palace  at  Albany 

The  interior  of  the  mansion  fulfilled  its  external  promise. 
Here  were  records  of  old  times ;  documents  of  the  Dutch  dynas- 
ty, rescued  from  the  profane  hands  of  the  English,  by  Wolfert 
Acker,  when  he  retreated  from  New  Amsterdam.  Here  he  had 
treasured  them  up  like  buried  gold,  and  here  they  had  been  mi- 
raculously preserved  by  St.  Nicholas,  at  the  time  of  the  conflagra 
tion  of  the  Boost. 

Here  then  did  old  Diedrieh  Knickerbocker  take  up  his  abode 
for  a  time,  and  set  to  work  with  antiquarian  zeal  to  decipher  these 
precious  documents,  which,  like  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  had  baf- 
fled the  research  of  former  historians ;  and  it  is  the  facts  drawc 
from  these  sources  which  give  his  work  the  preference,  in  point 
of  accuracy,  over  every  other  history. 

It  was  during  his -sojourn  in  this  eventful  neighborhood,  that 
tht!  historian  is  supposed  to  have  picked  up  many  of  those  le- 
gends, which  have  since  been  given  by  him  to  the  world,  or  fotmd 
among  his  papers.  Such  was  the  legend  connected  with  the  old 
Dutch  church  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  church  itself  was  a  monu- 
ment of  bygone  days.  It  had  been  built  in  the  early  times  of 
the  province.  A  tablet  over  the  portal  bore  the  names  of  its 
founders :  Frederick  Filipson,  a  mighty  man  of  yore,  patroon 
of  Yonkers,  and  his  wife  Katrina  Van  Courtland,  of  the  Van 
Courtlands  of  Croton  ;  a  powerful  family  connexion,  with  one  foot 
resting  on  Spiting  Devil  Creek,  and  the  other  on  the  Croton  River. 

Two  weathercocks,  with  the  initials  of  these  illustrious  per- 
sonages, graced  each  end  of  the  church,  one  perched  over  the  bel- 
fry, the  other  over  the  chancel.     As  usual  with   ecclesiastical 
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weathercocks  each  pointed  a  different  way ;  and  there  was  a  pei 
petual  contradiction  between  them  on  all  points  of  windy  do* 
trine ;  emblematic^  alas !  of  the  Christian  propensity  to  schism 
and  controversy. 

In  the  burying-ground  adjacent  to  the  church,  reposed  the 
^earliest  fathers  of  a  wide  rural  neighborhood.  Here  families 
were  garnered  together,  side  by  side,  in  long  platoons,  in  this  last 
gathering  place  of  kindred.  With  pious  hand  would  Diedrioh 
Knickerbocker  turn  down  the  weeds  and  brambles  which  had 
overgrown  the  tombstones,  to  decipher  inscriptions  in  Dutch  and 
English,  of  the  names  and  virtues  of  succeeding  generations  <  of 
Van  Tassels,  Van  Warts,  and  other  historical  worthies,  witb- 
their  portraitures  faithfully  carved,  all  bearing  the  family  Hkeness 
to  cherubs. 

The  congregation  in  those  days  was  of  a  truly  rural  character. 
City  fashions  had  not  as  yet  stole  up  to  Sleepy  Hollow.  Dutch 
sun-bonnets  and  honest  liomespun  still  prevailed.  Every  thing 
was  in  primitive  style,  even  to  the  bucket  of  water  and  tin  cup 
near  the  door  in  summer,  to  assuage  the  thirst  caused  by  the  heat 
of  the  weather  or  the  drouth  of  the  sermon. 

The  pulpit,  with  its  wide-spreading  sounding  board,  and  the 
communion  table,  curiously  carved,  had  each  come  from  Holland 
in  the  olden  time,  before  the  arts  had  sufficiently  advanced  in  the 
colony  for  such  achievements.  Around  these  on  Sundays  would 
be  gathered  the  elders  of  the  church,  gray-headed  men  who  led 
the  psalmody,  and  in  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  the 
hard-riding  la  is  of  yore,  who  scoured  the  debatable  land  in  the 
time  of  the  revolution. 

The  drowsy  influence  of  Sleepy  Hollow  was  apt  to  breathe 
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into  this  sacred  edifice ;  and  now  and  then  an  elder  might  be 
seen  yrith  his  handkerchief  over  his  face  to  keep  off  the  flies,  and 
apparently  listening  to  the  dominie ;  but  really  sunk  into  a  sum- 
mer slumber,  lulled  by  the  sultry  notes  of  the  locust  from  the 
neighboring  trees. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  Sleepy  Hollow,  which  many 
have  rashly  deemed  a  fanciful  creation,  like  the  Lubberland  of 
mariners.  It  was  probably  the  mystic  and  dreamy  sound  of  the 
name  which  first  tempted  the  historian  of  the  Manhattoes  into  its 
spellbound  mazes.  As  he  entered,  all  nature  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  awake  from  its  slumbers  and  break  forth  in  gratula- 
tious.  The  quail  whistled  a  welcome  from  the  com  field ;  the 
'i'  juacious  cat-bird  flew  from  bush  to  bush  with  restless  wing  pro- 
claiming his  approach,  or  perked  inquisitively  into  his  face,  as  if 
to  get  a  knowledge  of  his  physiognomy.  The  woodpecker  tapped 
a  tattoo  on  the  hollow  apple  tree,  and  then  peered  round  the 
trunk,  as  if  asking  how  he  relished  the  salutation ;  while  the 
squirrel  scampered  along  the  fence,  whisking  his  tail  over  his  head 
by  way  of  a  huzza. 

Here  reigned  the  golden  mean  extolled  by  poets,  in  which  no 
gold  was  to  be  found  and  very  little  silver.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Hollow  were  of  the  primitive  stock,  and  had  intermarried  and 
bred  in  and  in,  from  the  earliest  time  of  the  province,  never 
swarming  far  from  the  parent  hive,  but  dividing  and  subdividing 
their  paternal  acres  as  they  swarmed. 

Here  were  small  farms',  each  having  its  little  portion  of  mea^ 
dow  and  corn  field ;  its  orchard  of  gnarled  and  sprawling  apple 
trees ;  its  garden  in  which  the  rose,  the  marigold  and  hollyhock, 
gr3w  sociably  with  the  cabbage,  the  pea,  and  the  pumpkin    each 
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liad  its  low-eaved  mansion  redundant  with  white-headed  children , 
with  an  old  hat  nailed  against  the  wall  for  the  housekeeping  wren , 
the  coop  on  the  grass-plot,  where  the  motherly  hen  clucked  round 
with  her  vagrant  brood  :  each  had  its  stone  well,  with  a  moss- 
eovered  bucket  suspended  to  the  long  balancing  pole,  according  to 
antediluvian  hydraulics ;  while  within  doors  resounded  the  eternal 
hum  of  the  spinning  wheel. 

Many  were  the  great  historical  facts  which  the  worthy  Died- 
rich  collected  in  these  lowly  mansions,  and  patiently  would  he  sit 
by  the  old  Dutch  housewives  with  a  child  on  his  knee,  or  a  purr- 
ing grimalkin  on  his  lap,  listing  to  endless  ghost  stories  spun 
forth  to  the  humming  accompaniment  of  the  wheeL 

The  delighted  historian  pursued  his  explorations  far  into  the 
foldings  of  the  hills  where  the  Pocantico  winds  its  wizard  stream 
among  the  mazes  of  its  old  Indian  haunts  j  sometimes  running 
darkly  in  pieces  of  woodland  beneath  balancing  sprays  of  beech 
and  chestnut:  sometimes  sparkling  between  grassy  borders  in 
fresh  green  intervals ;  here  and  there  receiving  the  tributes  of 
silver  rills  which  came  whimpering  down  the  hill  sides  from  their 
parent  springs. 

In  a  remote  part  of  the  Hollow,  where  the  Pocantico  forced 
its  way  down  rugged  rocks,  stood  Carl's  mill,  the  haunted  house 
of  the  neighborhood.  It  was  indeed  a  goblin-looking  pile ;  shat- 
tered and  time-worn;  dismal  with  clanking  wheels  and  rush- 
ing streams,  and  aU  kinds  of  uncouth  noises.  A  horse  shoe 
nailed  to  the  door  to  keep  ofiF  witches,  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
power ;  for  as  Diedrich  approached,  an  old  negi-o  thrust  his  head 
all  dabbled  with  flour,  out  of  a  hole  above  the  water  wheel,  and 
grinned  and  rolled  his  eyes,  and  appeared  to  be  the  very  hobgob- 
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tin  of  the  place.  Yet  this  proved  to  be  the  great  hibtorio  genius 
of  the  Hollow,  abouiiding  in  that  valuable  information  never  tc 
be  acquired  from  books.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  soon  discover- 
ed his  merit.  They  had  long  talks  together  seated  on  a  broken 
millstone,  heedless  of  the  water  and  the  clatter  of  the  mill ;  and 
to  his  conference  with  that  African  sage,  many  attribute  the  sur- 
prising, though  true  story  of  lohabod  Crane,  and  the  Headless 
Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  We  refrain,  however,  from  giving 
farther  researches  of  the  historian  of  the  Manhattoes,  during  his 
Bojourn  at  the  Roost ;  but  may  return  to  them  in  future  pages. 

Reader,  the  Roost  still  exists.  Time,  which  changes  all 
things,  is  slow  in  its  operations  on  a  Dutchman's  dwelling.  The 
stout  Jacob  Van  Tassel,  it  is  true,  sleeps  with  his  fathers ;  and 
his  great  goose-gun  with  him :  yet  his  strong-hold  still  bears  the 
impress  of  its  Dutch  origin.  Odd  rumors  have  gathered  about 
it,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  about  old  mansions,  like  moss  and  wea- 
ther stains.  The  shade  of  Wolfert  Acker  still  walks  his  unquiet 
rounds  at  night  in  the  orchard  ;  and  a  white  figure  has  now  and 
then  been  seen  seated  at  a  window  and  gazing  at  the  moon, 
from  a  room  in  which  a  young  lady  is  said  to  have  died  of  love 
and  green  apples. 

Mementoes  of  the  sojourn  of  Diedricb  Knickerbocker  are 
still  cherished  at  the  Roost.  His  elbow  chair  and  antique  writ- 
ing-desk maintain  their  place  in  the  room  he  occupied,  and  ai« 
old  cocked  hat  still  hangs  on  a  peg  against  the  wsU. 
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Mt  juiet  residence  in  the  country,  aloof  from  fashion,  politioB, 
and  the  money  market,  leaves  me  rather  at  a  loss  for  occupation, 
and  drives  me  occasionally  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  other  low 
pursuits.  Having  few  neighbors,  also,' on  whom  to  keep  a  watch, 
and  exercise  my  habits  of  observation,  I  am  fain  to  amuse  myself 
with  prying  into  the  domestic  concerns  and  peculiarities  of  the 
animals  around  me;  and,  during  the  present  season,  have  derived 
considerable  entertainment  from  certain  sociable  little  birds,  al- 
most the  only  visitors  we  have,  during  this  early  part  of  the  year. 
Those  who  have  passed  the  winter  in  the  country,  are  sensible 
of  the  delightful  influences  that  accompany  the  earliest  indications 
of  spring ;  and  of  these,  none  are  more  delightful  than  the  first 
QOtes  of  the  birds.  There  is  one  modest  little  sad-colored  bird, 
much  resembling  a  wren,  which  came  about  the  house  just  on  the 
skirts  of  winter,  when  not  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen,  and 
when  a  few  prematurely  warm  days  had  given  a  flattering  foretastfl 
of  soft  weather.  He  sang  early  in  the  dawning,  long  before  sun 
rise,  and  late  in  the  evening,  just  before  the  closing  in  of  nighi, 
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bis  matin  and  his  vesper  h3nuns.  It  is  true,  he  sang  occasionally 
throughout  tlie  day;  but  at  these  still  hours,  his  song  was  more 
remarked.  He  sat  on  a  leafless  tree,  just  before  the  window,  and 
warbled  forth  his  notes,  few  and  simple,  but  singularly  swe^t,  with 
something  of  a  plaintive  tone,  that  heightened  their  effect. 

The  first  morning  that  he  was  heard,  was  a  joyous  one  among 
the  young  folks  of  my  household.  The  long,  death-like  sleep  of 
winter  was  at  an  end ;  nature  was  once  more  awakening;  they  now 
promised  themselves  the  immediate  appearance  of  buds  and  blos- 
soms. I  was  reminded  of  the  tempest-tossed  crew  of  Columbus, 
when,  after  their  long  dubious  voyage,  the  field  birds  came  singing 
round  the,  ship,  though  still  far  at  sea,  rejoicing  them  with  the  be- 
lief of  the  immediate  proximity  of  land.  A  sharp  return  of  winter 
almost  silenced  my  little  songster,  and  dashed  the  hilarity  of  the 
household,  yet  still  he  poured  forth,  now  and  then,  a  few  plaintive 
notes,  between  the  frosty  pipings  of  the  breeze,  like  gleams  of  sun- 
shine between  wintry  clouds. 

I  have  consulted  my  book  of  ornithology  in  vain,  to  find  out 
the  name  of  this  kindly  little  bird,  who  certainly  deserves  honor 
ind  favor  far  beyond  his  modest  pretensions.  He  comes  like  the 
lowly  violet,  the  most  unpretending,  but  welcomest  of  flowers, 
breathing  the  sweet  promise  of  the  early  year. 

Another  of  our  feathered  visitors,  who  follow  close  upon  the 
steps  of  winter,  is  the  Pe-wit,  or  Pe-wee,  or  Phoebe-bird;  for  he 
is  called  by  each  of  these  names,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  sound  of  his  monotonous  note.  He  is  a  sociable  little  being, 
and  seeks  the  habitation  of  man.  A  pair  of  them  have  built  be- 
neath my  porch,  and  have  reared  several  broods  there,  for  two 
fcars  past  their  nest  being  never  disturbed.    They  arrive  early 
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in  tho  spring,  just  when  the  crocus  and  the  snow-drop  begin  tc 
peep  forth.  Their  first  chirp  spreads  gladness  through  the  housa 
"  The  Phoebe  birds  have  come  I "  is  heard  on  all  sides ;  they  arj 
nclcomed  back  like  members  of  the  family ;  and  speculatione  are 
made  upon  where  they  have  been,  and  what  countries  they  have 
seen,  during  their  long  absence.  Their  arrival  is  the  more  cheer- 
ing, as  it  is  pronounced,  by  the  old  weather-wise  people  of  the 
country,  the  sure  sign  that  the  severe  frosts  are  at  an  end,  and 
tliat  the  gardener  may  resume  his  labors  with  confidence. 

About  this  tune,  too,  arrives  the  blue-bird,  so  poetically  yet 
truly  described  by  Wilson.  His  appearance  ^gladdens  the  whole 
landscape.  You  hear  his  soft  warble  in  every  field.  He  sociably 
approaches  your  habitation,  and  takes  up  his  residence  in  your 
vicinity.  But  why  should  I  attempt  to  describe  him,  when  I  have 
Wilson's  own  graphic  verses,  to  place  him  before  the  reader  ? 

Wien  winter's  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no  more, 

Green  meadows  and  brown  furrowed  fields  reappearing. 
The  fishermen  hanling  their  shad  to  the  shore, 

And  cloud-cleaving  geese  to  the  lakes  are  a.steering ; 
When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  on  the  wing, 

When  red  glow  the  maples,  so  &esh  and  so  pleasing, 
O  then  comes  the  blue-bird,  the  herald  of  spring. 

And  hails  with  his  warblings  the  charms  of  the  seagrn. 

The  loud-piping  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring ; 

Then  warm  glows  the  sunshine,  and  warm  grows  the  weAther 
The  blue  woodland  flowers  just  beginning  to  spring 

And  spice- wood  and  sassafras  budding  together; 
O  then  to  your  gardens,  ye  housewives,  repair, 

Your  walks  border  up,  sow  and  plant  at  your  leisure  ■ 
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Hie  blue-bird  will  chant  from  his  box  such  an  air, 
TThat  all  your  hard  toils  will  seem  truly  a  pleasure! 

He  flits  through  the  orchard,  he  visits  each  tree. 

The  red  flowering  peach,  and  the  apple's  sweet  blosaoma ; 
He  snaps  up  destroyers,  wherever  they  be, 

And  seizes  the  caitiffs  that  lurk  in  their  bosoms ; 
He  drags  the  vile  grub  from  the  corn  it  devours. 

The  worms  from  the  webs  where  they  riot  and  welter; 
His  song  and  his  services  freely  are  ours. 

And  all  that  he  asks  is,  in  summer  a  shelter. 

The  ploughman  is  pleased  when  he  gleans  in  his  train, 

Now  searching  the  furrows,  now  mounting  to  cheer  him. 
The  gard'ner  delights  in  his  sweet  simple  strain. 

And  leans  on  his  spade  to  survey  and  to  hear  him. 
The  slow  lingering  school-boys  forget  they'll  be  chid. 

While  gazing  intent,  as  he  warbles  before  them 
In  mantle  of  sky-blue,  and  bosom  so  red. 

That  each  little  loiterer  seems  to  adore  him. 

The  happiest  bird  of  our  spring,  however,  and  one  that  rivals 
the  European  lark  in  my  estimation,  is  the  Boblincon,  or  Boblink, 
as  lie  is  commonly  called.  He  arrives  at  that  choice  portion  of 
our  year,  which,  in  this  latitude,  answers  to  the  description  of  the 
month  of  May,  so  often  given  by  the  poets.  With  us,  it  begins 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  lasts  until  nearly  the  middle  of  June. 
Earlier  than  this,  winter  is  apt  to  return  on  its  traces,  and  to 
slight  the  opening  beauties  of  the  year ;  and  later  than  this,  begio 
the  parching,  and  panting,  and  dissolving  heats  of  summer.  But 
in  this  genial  interval  nature  is  in  all  her  freshness  and  fragrance  ' 

3» 
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"  the  rains  are  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  upon  the  earth 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  tur- 
tle is  heard  in  the  land."  The  trees  are  now  in  their  fullest 
foliage  and  brightest  verdure  ;  the  woods  are  gay  with  the  clush 
tored  flowers  of  the  laurel ;  the  air  is  perfumed  by  the  sweet-briei 
and  the  wild  rose ;  the  meadows  are  enamelled  with  clover-blos- 
Boms ;  while  the  young  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  plum,  begin  to 
swell,  and  the  cherry  to  glow,  among  the  green  leaves. 

This  is  the  chosen  season  of  revelry  of  the  Boblink.  He 
comes  amidst  the  pomp  and  fragrance  of  the  season;  his  life 
seems  all  sensibility  and  enjoyment,  all  song  and  sunshine.  He 
is  to  be  found  in  the  soft  bosoms  of  the  freshest  and  sweetest 
meadows ;  and  is  most  in  song,  when  the  clover  is  in  blossom. 
He  perches  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a  tree,  or  on  some  long  flaunt- 
ing weed,  and  as  he  rises  and  sinks  with  the  breeze,  pours  forth  a 
succession  of  rich  tinkling  notes;  crowding  one  upon  another, 
like  the  outpouring  melody  of  the  skylark,  and  possessing  the 
same  rapturous  character.  Sometimes  he  pitches  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  tree,  begins  his  song  as  soon  as  he  gets  upon  the  wing, 
and  flutters  tremulously  down  to  the  earth,  as  if  overcome  with 
ecstasy  at  his  own  music  Sometimes  he  is  in  pursuit  of  hia 
paramour  always  in  full  song,  as  if  he  would  win  her  by  his 
melody;  and  always  with  the  same  appearance  of  intoxication  and 
delight. 

Of  all  the  birds  of  our  groves  and  meadows,  the  Boblink  was 
the  envy  of  my  boyhood.  He  crossed  my  path  in  the  sweetest 
weather,  and  the  sweetest  season  of  the  year,  when  all  nature 
sailed  to  the  fields,  and  the  rural  feeling  throbbed  in  every  bosom  ■ 
but  when  I,  luckless  urchin !  was  doomed  to  be  mowed  up,  durinfi 
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fhe  livelong  day,  in  that  purgatory  of  boyhood,  a  school-room.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  little  varlet  mocked  at  me,  as  he  flew  by  in  full 
song,  and  sought  to  taunt  me  with  his  happier  lot.  Oh,  how  I 
envied  him  !  No  lessons,  no  task,  no  hateful  school ;  nothing  but 
holiday,  frolic,  green  fields,  and  fine  weather.  Had  I  been  then 
more  versed  in  poetry,  I  might  have  addressed  him  in  the  wordfl 
of  Logan  to  the  cuckoo : 

Sweet  bird  I  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  elear 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  m  thy  note, 

No  winter  in  thy  year. 

Oh.  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee- 

We'd  make,  on  joyful  wing. 
Our  annual  visit  round  the  globe. 

Companions  of  the  spring  1 

Further  observation  and  experience  have  given  me  a  diflFerent 
idea  of  this  little  feathered  voluptuary,  which  I  will  venture  to 
impart,  for  the  benefit  of  my  schoolboy  readers,  who  may  regard 
him  with  the  same  unqualified  envy  and  admiration  which  I  once 
indulged.  1  have  shown  him  only  as  I  saw  him  at  first,  in  what 
1  may  call  the  poetical  part  of  hia  career,  when  he  in  a  manner 
devoted  himself  to  elegant  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  and  was  a 
bird  of  music,  and  song,  and  taste,  and  sensibility,  and  refinement 
While  this  lasted,  he  was  sacred  from  injury ;  the  very  schoolboy 
would  not  fling  a  stone  at  him,  and  the  merest  rustic  would  pause 
to  listen  to  his  strain.  But  mark  the  difference,  As  the  year 
advances,  as  the  clover  blossoms  disappear,  and  the  spring  fades 
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into  summer,  he  gradually  gives  up  his  elegant  tastes  and  habitfc 
doflfs  his  poetical  suit  of  black,  assumes  a  russet  dusty  garb,  and 
sinks  to  the  gross  enjoyments  of  common  vulgar  birds.,  His 
notes  no  longer  vibrate  on  the  ear ;  he  is  stuffing  himself  with  the 
seeds  of  the  tall  weeds  on  which  he  lately  swung  and  chanted  so 
melodiously.  He  has  become  a  "  bon  vivant,"  a  "  gourmand ; ' 
with  him  now  there  is  nothing  like  the  "joys  of  the  table."  In  s 
little  while  he  grows  tired  of  plain  homely  fare,  and  is  off  on  a 
gastronomical  tour  in  quest  of  foreign  luxuries.  We  next  hear 
of  him  with  myriads  of  his  kind,  banqueting  among  the  reeds  of 
the  Delaware ;  and  grown  corpulent  with  good  feeding.  He  has 
changed  his  name  in  travelling.  Boblincon  no  more — he  is  the 
Beed-bird  now,  the  much  sought  for  titbit  of  Pennsylvania  epi- 
cures ;  the  rival  in  unlucky  fame  of  the  ortolan !  Wherever  he 
goes,  pop !  pop  1  pop  I  every  rusty  firelock  in  the  country  is  blaz- 
ing away.  He  sees  his  companions  falling  by  thousands  around 
him. 

Does  he  take  warning  and  reform  ? — ^Alas  not  he !  Incor- 
rigible epicure  1  again  he  wings  his  flight.  The  rice  swamps  of 
the  south  invite  him.  He  gorges  himself  among  them  almost  to 
bursting ;  he  can  scarcely  fly  for  corpulency.  He  has  once  more 
changed  his  name,  and  is  now  the  famous  Rice~Mrd  of  the  Caro- 
linas. 

Last  stage  of  his  career ;  behold  him  spitted  with  dozens  of 
his  corpulent  companions,  and  served  up,  a  vaunted  dish,  on  the 
table  of  some  Southern  gastronome. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Boblink;  once  spiritual,  musical, 
admired,  the  joy  of  the  meadows,  and  the  favorite  bird  of  spring; 
finally,  a  gross  little  sensualist  who  expiates  his  sensuality  in  the 
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larder.  His  story  contains  a  moral,  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
little  birds  and  little  boys;  warning  them  to  keep  to  those  refined 
and  intellectual  pursuits,  which  raised  him  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
popularity  duriqg  the  early  part  of  his  career ;  but  to  eschew 
all  tendency  to  that  gross  and  dissipated  indulgence,  which  brought 
this  mifitaken  little  bird  to  an  untimely  end. 

Which  is  all  at  present,  from  the  well-wisher  of  little  boys  and 
little  birds, 
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[n  traviiUmg  aboui  our  motley  country,  I  am  often  reminded  of 
Ariosto's  account  of  the  moon,  in  which  the  good  paladin  Astolphc 
found  every  thing  garnered  up  that  had  been  lost  on  earth.  So 
I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  many  things  lost  in  the  old  world,  ar 
treasured  up  in  the  new ;  having  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  since  the  early  days  of  the  colonies.  A 
European  antiquary,  therefore,  curious  in  his  researches  after  the 
ancient  and  almost  obliterated  customs  and  usages  of  his  conn 
try,  would  do  well  to  put  himself  upon  the  track  of  some  early 
band  of  emigrants,  follow  them  across  the  Atlantic,  and  rummage 
among  their  descendants  on  our  shores. 

In  the  phraseology  of  New  England  might  be  found  many  an 
old  English  provincial  phrase,  long  since  obsolete  in  the  parent 
<v3untry ;  with  some  quaint  relics  of  the  roundheads ;  while  Vir- 
giuia  cherishes  peculiarities  characteristio  of  the  days  of  ElizabetJi 
and  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh. 
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In  the  same  way,  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  New  Jersp.y  and 
Pennsylvania  keep  up  many  usages  fading  away  in  ancient  Ger- 
many; while  many  an  honest,  broad-bottomed  custom,  nearly  ex 
tinct  in  venerable  Holland,  may  be  found  flourishing  in  pristine 
vigor  and  luxuriance  in  Dutch  villages,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  the  Hudson. 

In  no  part  of  our  country,  however,  are  the  customs  and  pe- 
culiarities, imported  from  the  old  world  by  the  earlier  settlers, 
kept  up  with  more  fidelity  than  in  the  little,  poverty-stricken  vil- 
lages of  Spanish  and  French  origin,  which  border  the  rivers  of 
ancient  Louisiana.  Their  population  is  generally  made  up  of  the 
descendants  of  those  nations,  married  and  interwoven  together, 
and  occasionally  crossed  with  a  slight  dash  of  the  Indian.  The 
French  character,  however,  floats  on  top,  as,  from  its  buoyant 
qualities,  it  is  sure  to  do,  whenever  it  forms  a  particle,  however 
small,  of  an  intermixture. 

In  these  serene  and  dilapidated  villages,  art  and  nature  stand 
still,  and  the  world  forgets  to  turn  round.  The  revolutions  that  dis- 
tract other'parts  of  this  mutable  planet,  reach  not  here,  or  pass  over 
without  leaving  any  trace.  The  fortunate  inhabitants  have  none 
of  that  public  spirit  which  extends  its  cares  beyond  its  horizon, 
and  imports  trouble  and  perplexity  from  all  quarters  in  newspapers. 
In  fact,  newspapers  are  almost  unknown  in  these  villages,  and  aa 
French  is  the  current  language,  the  inhabitants  have  little  com' 
munity  of  opinion  with  their  republican  neighbors.  They  retain, 
therefore,  their  old  habits  of  passive  obedience  to  the  decrees  of 
government,  as  though  they  still  lived  under  the  absolute  isway  of 
eolonial  commandants,  instead  of  being  part  and  parcel  of  the 
sovereign  people,  and  having  a  voice  in  public  legislation. 
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A  few  aged  men,  who  have  grown  gray  on  their  hereditary 
acres,  and  are  of  the  good  old  colonial  stock,  exert  a  patriarchal 
sway  in  all  matters  of  public  and  private  import;  their  opinions 
arc  considered  oracular,  and  their  word  is  law. 

The  inhabitants,  moreover,  have  none  of  that  eagerness  for 
ain,  and  rage  for  improvement,  which  keep  our  people  continually 
on  the  move,  and  our  country  towns  incessantly  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition. There  the  magic  phrases,  "  town  lots,  "  "  water  privileges," 
"  railroads,"  and  other  comprehensive  and  soul-stirring  words, 
from  the  speculator's  vocabulary,  are  never  heard.  The  residents 
dwell  in  the  houses  built  by  their  forefathers,  without  thinking 
of  enlarging  or  modernizing  them,  or  pulling  them  down  and  turn- 
ing them  into  granite  stores.  The  trees,  under  which  they  have 
been  bom,  and  have  played  in  infancy,  flourish  undisturbed , 
though,  by  cutting  them  down,  they  might  open  new  streets,  and 
put  money  in  their  pockets.  In  a  word,  the  almighty  dollar,  that 
great  object  of  universal  devotion  throughout  our  land,  seems  to 
have  no  genuine  devotees  in  these  peculiar  villages ;  and  unless 
some  of  its  missionaries  penetrate  there,  and  erect  banking  houses 
and  other  pious  shrines,  there  is  no  knowing  how  long  the  inhabi- 
tants may  remain  in  their  present  state  of  contented  poverty. 

In  descending  one  of  our  great  western  rivers  in  a  steamboat, 
I  met  with  two  worthies  from  one  of  these  villages,  who  had  been 
on  a  distant  excursion,  the  longest  -they  had  ever  made,  as  they 
seldom  ventured  far  from  homo.  One  was  the  great  man,  or  Grand 
Seigneur  of  the  village ;  not  that  he  enjoyed  any  legal  privileges 
or  power  there,  every  thing  of  the  kind  having  been  done  away 
when  the  province  was  ceded  by  Prance  tc  the  United  Statea 
His  sway  over  his  neighbors  wap  merely  one  of  custom  and  con 
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7aalioD,  out  of  deference  to  his  family.  Beside,  he  was  worth  full 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  an  amount  almost  equal,  in  the  iniaginations 
of  the  villagers,  to  the  treasures  qf  King  Solomon. 

This  very  substantial  old  gentleman,  though  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  generation  in  this  country,  retained  the  true  Gallic  feature 
and  deportment,  and  reminded  me  of  one  of  those  provincial  po- 
tentates, that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  remote  parts  of  Prance. 
He  was  of  a  large  frame,  a  ginger-bread  complexion,  strong  fea- 
tures, eyes  that  stood  out  like  glass  knobs,  and  a  prominent  nose, 
which  he  frequently  regaled  from  a  gold  snuff-box,  and  occasionally 
blew  witli  a  colored  handkerchief,  until  it  sounded  like  a  trumpet 

He  was  attended  by*  an  old  negro,  as  black  as  ebony,  with  a 
nuge  mouth,  in  a  continual  grin ;  evidently  a  privileged  and 
favorite  servant,  who  had  grown  up  and  grown  old  with  him. 
He  was,  dressed  in  Creole  style — with  white  jacket  and  trou- 
sers, a  stiff  shirt  collar,  that  threatened  to  cut  off  his  ears,  a 
bright  madras  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  and  large  gold 
ear-rings.  He  was  the  politest  negro  I  met  with  in  a  west- 
ern tour ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for,  excepting  the 
Indians,  the  negroes  are  the  most  gentlemanlike  personages  to  be 
met  with  in  those  parts.  It  is  true,  they  differ  from  the  Indians  in 
being  a  little  extra  polite  and  complimentary.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  merriest ;  and  here,  too,  the  negroes,  however  we  may  de- 
plore their  unhappy  condition,  have  the  advantage  of  their  mas- 
ters. The  whites  are,  in  general,  too  free  and  prosperous  to  bo 
merry.  The  cares  of  maintaining  their  rights  and  liberties, 
adding  to  their  wealth,  and  making  presidents,  engross  all  their 
thoughts,  and  dry  up  all  the  moisture  of  their  souls.  If  you  hear 
a  broad,  hearty,  devil-may-care  laugh,  be  assured  it  is  a  negro's, 
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JJgaide  this  African  domestic,  the  seigneur  of  the  village  had 
another  no  less  cherished  and  privileged  attendant.  This  was  a 
huge  dog,  of  the  mastiff  breed,  with  a  deep,  hanging  mouth,  and 
ft  look  of  surly  gravity.  He  walked  about  the  cabin  with  the  air 
IV  a  dog  perfectly  at  home,  and  who  had  paid  for  his  passage.  At 
dinner  time  he  took  "his  seat  beside  his  master,  giving,  him  a 
glance  now  and  then  out  of  a  corner  of  his  eye,  which  bespoke 
perfect  confidence  that  he  would  not  be  forgotten.  Nor  was  he — 
every  now  and  then  a  huge  morsel  would  be  thrown  to  him,  perad- 
venture  the  half-picked  leg  of  a  fowl,  which  he  would  receive  with 
a  snap  like  the  springing  of  a  steel-trap — one  gulp,  and  all  was 
down  ;  and  a  glance  of  the  eye  told  his  master  that  he  was  ready 
for  another  consignment. 

The  other  village  worthy,  travelling  in  company  with  the  seig- 
neur, was  of  a  totally  different  stamp.  Small,  thin,  and  weazen- 
faced,  as  Frenchmen  are  apt  to  be  represented  in  caricature,  with 
a  bright,  squirrel-like  eye,  and  a  gold  ring  in  his  ear.  His  dress 
was  flimsy,  and  sat  loosely  on  his  frame,  and  he  had  altogether  the 
look  of  one  with  but  little  coin  in  his  pocket.  Yet,  though  one  of 
the  poorest,  I  was  assured  he  was  one  of  the  merriest  and  most 
popular  personages  in  his  native  village. 

Compere  Martin,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  the  facto- 
tum of  the  place — sportsman,  schoolmaster,  and  land-surveyor 
He  could  sing,  dance,  and,  above  all,  play  on  the  fiddle,  an  inval- 
uable accomplishment  in  an  old  French  Creole  village,  for  the  in- 
habitants have  a  hereditary  love  for  balls  and  fites  ;  if  they  work 
but  little,  they  dance  a  great  deal,  and  a  fiddle  is  the  joy  of  their 
heart. 

What  had  sent  Compere  Martin  travelling  with   the  Grand 
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Beigneur  I  could  not  learn ;  he  evidently  looked  up  to  liim  with 
great  deference,  and  was  assiduous  in  rendering  him  petty  atten- 
tions ;  from  which  I  concluded  that  he  lived  at  home  upon  the 
crumbs  which  fell  from  his  table.  He  was  gayest  when  out  of 
his  sight ;  and  had  his  song  and  his  joke  when  forward,  among  the 
deck  passengers ;  but  altogether  Compere  Martin  was  out  of  his 
element  on  board  of  a  steamboat.  He  was  quite  another  being, 
I  am  told,  when  at  home,  in  his  own  village. 

Like  his  opulent  fellow-traveller,  he  too  had  his  canine  follower 
and  retainer — and  one  suited  to  his  different  fortunes — one  of  the 
civilest,  most  unoffending  little  dogs  in  the  world.  Unlike  the 
lordly  mastiff,  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  no  right  on  board  of 
the  steamboat ;  if  you  did  but  look  hard  at  him,  he  would  throw 
himself  upon  his  back,  and  lift  up  his  legs,  as  if  imploring 
mercy. 

At  table  he  took  his  seat  a  little  distance  from  his  master , 
not  with  the  bluff,  confident  air  of  the  mastiff,  but  quietly  and 
diffidently ;  his  head  on  one  side,  with  one  ear  dubiously  slouched,, 
the  other  hopefully  cocked  up  ;  his  under  teeth  projecting  beyond 
his  black  nose,  and  his  eye  wistfully  following  each  morsel  that 
went  into  his  master's  mouth. 

If  Compere  Martin  now  and  then  should  venture  to  abstract 
a  morsel  from  his  plate,  to  .give  to  his  humble  companion,  it  was 
edifying  to  see  with  what  diffidence  the  exemplary  little  siuimal 
would  take  hold  of  it,  with  the  very  tip  of  his  teeth,  i>,s  if  he 
would  almost  rather  not,  or  was  fearful  of  taking  too  great  a  lib- 
erty. And  then  with  what  decorum  would  he  eat  it !  How  many 
efforts  would  he  make  in  swallowing  it,  as  if  it  stuck  in  hm  throat; 
with  what  daintiness  would  he  lick  his  lips ;  and  then  with  what 
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an  air  of  thankfulness  would  he  resume  his  seat,  with  his  teetb 
oiice  more  projecting  beyond  his  nose,  and  an  eye  of  humble,  ex 
pectation  fixed  upon  his  master. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  steamboat  stopped  at  the 
village  which  was  the  residence  of  these  worthies.  It  stood  on  the 
Ligh  bank  of  the  river,  and  bore  traces  of  having  been  a  frontier 
trading  post.  There  were  the  remains  of  stockades  that  once 
protected  it  from  the  Indians,  and  the  houses  were  in  thCancient 
Spanish  and  French  colonial  taste,  the  place  having  been  success- 
ively under  the  domination  of  both  those  nations  prior  to  the  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States. 

The  arrival  of  the  seigneur  of  fifty  thousand  dollars',  and  hia- 
Humble  companion,  Compere  Martin,  had  evidently  been  looked 
forward  to  as  an  event  in  the  village.  Numbers  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  white,  yellow,  and  black,  were  collected  on  the  river 
bank ;  most  of  them  clad  in  old-fashioned  French  garments,  and 
their  heads  decorated  with  colored  handkerchiefs,  or  white  night- 
caps. The  moment  the  steamboat  came  within  sight  and  hear- 
ing, there  was  a  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  a  screaming  and 
bawling  of  salutations,  and  felicitations,  that  baffle  all  descrip- 
tion. 

The  old  gentleman  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  received  by  a 
train  of  relatives,  and  friends,  and  children,  and  grandchildren, 
whom  he  kissed  on  each  cheek,  and  who  formed  a  procession  in 
his  rear,  with  a  legion  of  domestics,  of  all  ages,  following  hiw 
to  a  large,  old-fashioned  French  house,  that  domineered  over  the 
village. 

His  black  valet  de  chambre,  in  white  jacket  and  trousers,  and 
gold  ear-rings,  was  met  on  the  shore  by  a  boon,  though  rustic  com- 
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paniou,  a  tall  negro  fellow,  with  a  long,  good-humored  fa-se,  and 
the  profile  of  a  horse,  which  stood  out  from  beneath  a  narrow- 
rimmed  straw  hat,  stuck  on  the  back  of  his  head  The  ex- 
plosions of  laughter  of  these  two  varlets  on  meeting  and  ex- 
changing compliments,  were  enough  to  electrify  the  country 
round. 

The  most  hearty  reception,  however,  was  that  given  to  Com- 
pere Martin. .  Every  body,  young  and  old,  hailed  him  before  he 
got  to  land.  Every  body  had  a  joke  for  Compere  Martin,  and 
Compere  Martin  had  a  joke  for  every  body.  Even  his  little  dog 
appeared,  to  partake  of  his  popularity,  and  to  be  caressed  by 
every  hand.  Indeed,  hewas  quite  a  different  animal  the  moment 
he  touched  the  land.  Here  he  was  at  home ;  here  he  was  of  con- 
sequence. He  barked,  he  leaped,  he  frisked  about  his  old  friends, 
and  then  would  skim  round  the  place  in  a  wide  circle,  as  if 
Tiad. 

I  traced  Compere  Martin  and  his  little  dog  to  their  home.  It 
v/as  an  old  ruinous  Spanish  house,  of  large  dimensions,  with  ve- 
randas overshadowed  by  ancient  elms.  The  house  had  probably 
been  the  residence,  in  old  times,  of  the  Spanish  commandant 
la  one  wing  of  this  crazy,  but  aristocratical  abode,  was  nestled  the 
family  of  my  fellow-traveller ;  for  poor  devils  are  apt  to  be  magni- 
ficently clad  and  lodged,  in  the  cast-off  clothes  and  abandoned  pal- 
aces of  the  great  and  wealthy. 

'  The  arrival  of  Compere  Martin  was  welcomed  by  a  legion  of 
women,  children,  and  mongrel  curs ;  and,  as  poverty  and  gayet^ 
generally  go  hand  in  hand  among  the  French  and  their  descend- 
ants, the  crazy  mansion  soon  resounded  with  loud  gossip  and  light 
bearted  laughter. 
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As  the  steamboat  paused  a  short  time  at  the  village,  I  took 
occasion  to  stroll  about  the  place.  Most  of  tlie  houses  were  in 
the  French  dste,  with  casements  and  rickety  verandas,  but  most 
of  them  in  flimsy  and  ruinous  condition.  All  the  waggons,  ploughs, 
and  other  utensils  about  the  place  were  of  ancient  and  inconven- 
ient Grallic  construction,  such  as  had  been  brought  from  France  in 
the  primitive  days  of  the  colony.  The  very  looks  of  the  people 
reminded  me  of  the  villages  of  France. 

From  one  of  the  liouses  came  the  hum  of  a  spinning  wheel,  ac- 
companied by  a  scrap  of  an  old  French  chanson,  which  I  have  heard 
many  a  time  among  the  peasantry  of  Languedoc,  doubtless  a  tra- 
ditional song,  brought  over  by  the  first  French  emigrants,  and 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Half  a  dozen  young  lasses  emerged  from  the  adjacent  dwellings, 
reminding  me,  by  their  light  step  and  gay  costume,  of  scenes  in 
ancient  France,  where  taste  in  dress  comes  natural  to  every  class 
of  females.  The  trim  bodice  and  colored  petticoat,  and  little 
apron,  with  its  pockets  to  receive  the  hands  when  in  an  attitude 
for  conversation ;  the  colored  kerchief  wound  tastefully  round  the 
head,  with  a  coquettish  knot  perking  above  one  ear;  and  the 
neat  slipper  and  tight  drawn  stocking,  with  its  braid  of  narrow 
rilAon  embracing  the  ancle  where  it  peeps  from  its  mysterious 
curtain.  It  is  from  this  ambush  that  Cupid  sends  his  most  incit- 
ing arrows. 

While  I  was  musing  upon  the  recollections  thus  accidentally 
summoned  up,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  from  the  mansion  of 
Compere  Martin,  the  signal,  no  doubt,  for  a  joyous  gathering.  I 
was  disposed  to  turn  my  stops  thither,  and  witness  the  festivities 
in  one  of  the  very  few  villages  I  had  met  wifji  in  my  wide  tour, 
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that  was  yet  poor  enough  to  be  merry ;  but  the  bell  of  the  steam- 
boat summoned  me  to  re-embark. 

As  we  swept  away  from  the  shore,  I  cast  back  a  wistful  eyo 
upon  the  moss-grown  roofs  and  ancient  elms  of  the  village,  and 
prayed  that  the  inhabitants  might  long  retain  their  happy  ignorance, 
their  absence  of  all  enterprise  and  improvement,  their  respect  for 
the  fiddle,  and  their  contempt  for  the  almighty  dollar.*  I  fear, 
however,  my  prayer  is  doomed  to  be  of  no  avail.  In  a  little  while, 
the  steamboat  whirled  me  to  an  American  town,  just  springing 
into  bustling  and  prosperous  existence. 

The  surrounding  forest  had  been  laid  out  in  town  lots;  frames 
of  wooden  buildings  were  rising  from  among  stumps  and  burnt 
trees.  The  place  already  boasted  a  court-house,  a  jail,  and  two 
banks,  all  built  of  pine  boards,  on  the  model  of  Grecian  temples. 
There  were  rival  hotels,  rival  churches,  and  rival  newspapers ;  to- 
gether with  the  usual  number  of  judges,  and  generals,  and  gover- 
nors; not  to  speak  of  doctors  by  the  dozen,  and  lawyers  by  the 
seore. 

The  place,  I  was  told,  was  in  an  astonishing  career  of  improve- 
ment, with  a  canal  and  two  railroads  in  embryo.  Lots  doubled 
in  price  every  week ;  every  body  was  speculating  in  land ;  every 
body  was  rich ;  and  every  body  was  growing  richer.  The  com 
munity,  however,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  new  doctrines  in  religion 


*  This  phrase  used  for  the  first  time,  in  this  sketch,  his  since  passed  into 
eurrent  circulation,  and  by  some  has  been  questioned  as  savoring  of  ir 
"everence.  The  author,  tlierefore,  owes  it  to  his  orthodoxjr  to  declare  thai 
Qo  irreverence  was  intended  even  to  the  dollar  itself;  which  he  is  awarfl 
l»  daily  becoming  more  and  more  an  object  of  worslup. 
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and  in  political  economy ;  there  were  camp  meetings,  and  agrarian 
meetings ;  and  an  election  was  at  hand,  which,  it  wab  expected 
would  throw  the  whole  country  into  a  paroxysm. 

Alas  I  with  such  an  enterprising  neighbor,  what  is  to  become 
oi'  the  poor  little  Creole  village! 


MOMTJOY: 

OB      BOME      PASBAGES      OCT     OF      THE      IIFB     OP      A 
/ 

CASTLE-BUILDBK. 

I  WAS  born  among  romantic  scenery,  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  Hudson,  which  at  that  time  was  not  so  thickly  settled  as 
at  present.  My  father  was  descended  from  one  of  the  old  Hu- 
guenot families,  tljat  came  over  to  this  country  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantz.  He  lived  in  a  style  of  easy,  rural  indepen- 
dence, on  a  patrimonial  estate  that  had  been  for  two  or  three  gen- 
erations in  the  family.  He  was  an  indolent,  good-natured  man, 
took  the  world  as  it  went,  and  had  a  kind  of  laughing  philos- 
ophy, that  parried  all  rubs  and  mishaps,  and  served  him  in  the 
place  of  wisdom.  This  was  the  part  of  his  character  least  to  my 
taste ;  for  I  was  of  an  enthusiastic,  excitable  temperament,  prone 
to  kindle  up  with  new  schemes  and  projects,  and  he  Was  apt  to 
dash  my  sallying  enthusiasm  by  some  unlucky  joke;  so  that 
whenever  I  was  in  a  glow  with  any  sudden  excitement,  I  stood  in 
mortal  dread  of  his  good-humor. 

Yet  he  indulged  me  Ln  every  vagary ;  for  I  was  an  only  son 
and  of  course  a  personage  of  importance  in  the  household.     I  had 
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two  sisters  older  thau  myself,  and  one  younger.  The  former  were 
educated  at  New  York,  under  the  eye  of  a  maiden  aunt ;  the  lat- 
ter remained  at  home,  and  was  my  cherished  playmate,  the  com- 
panion of  my  thoughts.  We  were  two  imaginative  little  beings, 
pf  quick  susceptibility,  and  prone  to  see  wonders  and  mysteries  in 
every  thing  around  us.  Scarce  had  we  learned  to  read,  when  our 
mother  made  us  holiday  presents  of  all  the  nursery  literature  of 
the  day ;  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  little  books  covered  with 
gilt  paper,  adorned  with  "cuts,"  and  filled  with  tales  of  fairies, 
giantH,  and  enchanters.  What  draughts  of  delightful  fiction  did 
we  then  inhale  !  My  sister  Sophy  was  of  a  soft  and  tender  na- 
ture. She  would  weep  over  the  woes  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood 
or  quake  at  the  dark  romance  of  Blue-Beard,  and  the  terrible 
mysteries  of  the  blue  chamber.  But  I  was  all  for  enterprise  and 
adventure.  I  burned  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  that  heroic  prince, 
who  delivered  the  white  cat  from  her  enchantment ;  or  he  of  no 
less  royal  blood,  and  doughty  emprise,  who  broke  the  charmed 
slumber  of  the  Beauty  in  the  Wood ! 

The  house  in  which  we  lived,  was  just  the  kind  of  place  to 
foster  such  propenbities.  It  was  a  venerable  mansion,  half  villa, 
half  farm-house.  The  oldest  part  was  of  stone,  with  loopholes  for 
musketry,  having  served  as  a  family  fortress,  in  the  time  of  the 
Indians.  To  this  there  had  been  made  various  additions,  some 
(if  brick,  some  of  wood,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  so  that  it'  was  full  of  nooks  and  crooks,  and  chambers  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes.  It  was  buried  among  willows,  elms,  and  cherry 
trees,  and  surrounded  with  roses  and  hollyhocks,  with  honey 
Buoklo  and  sweetbrier  clambering  about  every  window.  A  brood 
of  hereditary  pigeons  sunned  themselves  upon  the  ro  jf ;  hereditary 
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3wallow8  ami  martins  built  about  the  eaves  and  chimneyb;  Jtnd 
hereditary  bees  hummed  about  the  flower-beds 

Under  the  influence  of  our  story-books,  every  object  around  ua 
now  assumed  a  new  character,  and  a  charmed  interest.  The  wild 
flowers  were  no  longer  the  mere  ornaments  of  the  fields,  or  the 
resorts  of  the  toilfiil  bee;  they  were  the  lurking-places  of  fairies. 
We  would  watch  the  hummicg-bird,  as  it  hovered  around  the 
trumpet  creeper  at  our  porch,  and  the  buttei-fly  as  it  flitted  up 
into  the  blue  air,  above  the  sunny  tree  tops,  and  fancy  them  some 
of  the  tiny  beings  from  fairy  land.  I  would  call  to  mind  all  thai 
I  had  read  of  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  his  power  of  transformation. 
0  how  I  envied  him  that  power !  How  I  longed  to  be  able  to 
compress  my  form  into  utter  littleness ;  to  ride  the  bold  dragon- 
fly, swing  on  the  tall  bearded  grass;  follow  the  ant  into  his  sub- 
terraneous habitation,  or  dive  into  the  cavernous  depths  of  ths 
(loneysuekle ! 

While  I  was  yet  a  mere  child,  I  was  sent  to  a  daily  schoo' 
about  two  miles  distant.  The  school-house  was  on  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  close  by  a  brook  overhung  with  birches,  alders,  and  dwari 
willows.  We  of  the  school  who  lived  at  some  distance,  came  with  • 
our  dinners  put  up  in  little  baskets.  In  the  intervals  of  school 
hours,  we  would  gather  round  a  spring,  under  a  tuft  of  hazel- 
bushes,  and  have  a  kind  of  picnic;  interchanging  tbn  rustia 
dainties  with  which  our  provident  mothers  had  fitted  us  out 
Then,  when  our  joyous  repast  was  over,  and  my  companions  were 
disposed  for  play,  I  would  draw  forth  one  of  my  cherished  story 
books,  stretch  myself  on  the  greensward,  and  soon  lose  myself  in 
its  bewitching  contents. 

I  became  an  oracle  among  my  school-inates,  on  account  of  m^ 
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superior  erudition,  and  soon  imparted  to  them  the  contagion  of  mj 
infected  fancy.  Often  in  the  evening,  after  school  hours,  wa 
would  sit  on  the  trunk  of  some  fallen  tree  in  the  woods,  and  vie 
with  each  other  in  telling  extravagant  stories,  until  the  whip-poor- 
«-ill  began  his  nightly  moaning,  and  the  fire-flies  sparkled  in  the 
gloom.  Then  came  the  perilous  journey  homeward.  What  de- 
light we  would  take  in  getting  up  wanton  panics,  in  some  dusky 
part  of  the  wood ;  scampering  like  frightened  deer ;  pausing  to 
take  breath ;  renewing  the  panic,  and  scampering  ofi'  again,  wild 
with  fictitious  terror ! 

Our  greatest  trial  was  to  pass  a  dark,  lonely  pool,  covered 
with  pond-lilies,  peopled  with  bull-frogs  and  water  snakes,  and 
haunted  by  two  white  cranes.  Oh !  the  terrors  of  that  pond ! 
How  our  little  hearts  would  beat,  as  we  approached  it;  what 
fearful  glances  we  would  throw  around !  And  if  by  chance  a 
plash  of  a  wild  duck,  or  the  guttural  twang  of  a  bull-frog,  struck 
our  ears,  as  we  stole  quietly  by — away  we  sped,  nor  paused  until 
completely  out  of  the  woods.  Then,  when  I  reached  home,  what 
a  world  of  adventure^,  and  imaginary  terrors,  would  I  have  to  re- 
late to  my  sister  Sophy ! 

As  I  advanced  in  years,  this  turn  of  mind  increased  upon  me, 
arid  became  more  confirmed.  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  impulses 
of  a  romantic  imagination,  which  controlled  my  studies,  and  gave 
a  bias  to  all  my  habits.  My  father  observed  me  continually  with 
a  book  in  my  hand,  and  satisfied  himself  that  I  wa?  a  profound 
student ;  but  what  were  my  studies  ?  Works  of  fiction  ;''tales  of 
shivalry;  voyages  of  discovery ;  travels  in  the  east ;  every  thing, 
m  short,  that  partook  of  adventure  and  romance.  I  well  remem- 
ber with  what  zest  I  entered  upon  that  part  of  mv  studies  whicli 
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created  of  the  heathen  mythology,  and  particularly  of  the  sylvan 
deities.  Then  indeed  my  school-books  became  dear  to  me.  The 
neighborhood  was  well  calculated  to  foster  the  reveries  of  a  mind 
like  mine.  It  abounded  with  solitary  retreats,  wild  streams, 
solemn  forests,  and  silent  valleys.  I  would  ramble  about  for  a  whole 
day,  with  a  volume  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  my  pocket,  and 
work  myself  into  a  kind  of  self-delusion,  so  as  to  identify  the  sur- 
rounding scenes  with  those  of  which  I  had  just  been  reading.  I 
would  loiter  about  a  brook  that  glided  through  the  shadowy  depths 
of  the  forest,  picturing  it  to  myself  the  haunt  of  Naiades.  I  would 
,  steal  round  some  bushy  copse  that  opened  upon  a  glade,  as  if  I 
expected  to  come  suddenly  upon  Diana  and  her  nymphs;  or  .to 
behold  Pan  and  his  satyrs  bounding,  with  whoop  and  halloo, 
through  the  woodland.  I  would  throw  myself,  during  the  panting  ' 
beats  of  a  summer  noon,  under  the  shade  of  some  wide-spreading 
'  tree,  and  muse  and  dream  away  the  hours,  in  a  state  of  mental 
intoxication.  I  drank  in  th«  very  light  of  day,  as  nectar,  and  my 
soul  seemed  to  bathe  with  ecstasy  in  the  deep  blue  of  a  summer 
sky. 

In  these  wanderings,  nothing  occurred  to  jar  my  feelings,  or 
bring  me  back  to  the  realities  of  life.  There  is  a  repose  in  our 
mighty  forests,  that  gives  full  scope  to  the  imagination.  Now 
and  then  I  would  hear  the  distant  sound  of  the  wood-cutter's  axe, 
or  the  crash  'of  some  tree  which  he  had  laid  low ;  but  these  noises, 
echoing  along  the  quiet  landscape,  could  easily  be  wrought  by  fancy 
mto  harmony  with  its  illusions.  In  general,  however,  the  woody 
recesses  of  the  neighborhood  were  peculiarly  wild  and  unfre- 
quented. I  could  ramble  for  a  whole  day,  without  coming  upon 
any  traces  of  cultivation.      The  partridge  of  the  wood  scarcely 
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seemed  to  shun  my  path,  and  the  squirrel,  from  Lis  nnt-wee 
would  gaze  at  me  for  an  instant,  with-  sparkling  eye,  as  if  wonder 
ing  at  the  unwonted  intrusion. 

I  cannot  help  dwelling  on  this  delicious  period  of  my  life; 
when  as  yet  I  had  known  no  sorrow,  nor  experienced  any  worldly 
care.  I  have  since  studied  much,  both  of  books  and  men,  and  of 
course  have  grown  too  wise  to  be  so  easily  pleased ;  yet  with  all 
my  wisdom,  I  must  confess  I  look  back  with  a  secret  feeling  of 
regret  to  the  days  of  happy  ignorance,  before  I  had  begun  to  be  a 
philosopher. 


It  must  be  evident  that  I  was  in  a  hopeful  training,  for  one 
who  was  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  life,  and  wrestle  with  the 
world.  The  tutor,  also,  who  superintended  my  studies,  in  the 
more  advanced  stage  of  my  education,  was  just  fitted  to  complete 
the  fata  morgana  which  was  forming  in  my  mind.  His  name 
was  Grlencoe.  He  was  a  pale,  melaiicholy-looking  man,  about 
forty  years  of  age ;  a  native  of  Scotland,  liberally  educated,  and 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  from  taste 
rather  than  necessity ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  loved  the  human  heart, 
and  delighted  to  study  it  in  its  earlier  impulses.  My  two  elder 
sisters,  having  returned  home  from  a  city  boarding-school,  were 
likewise  placed  under  his  care,  to  direct  their  reading  in  history 
and  belles-lettres. 

We  all  soon  became  attached  to  Glencoe.  It  is  true,  we  were 
at  first  somewhat  prepossessed  against  him.  His  meagre,  pallid 
countenance,  his  broad  pronunciation,  his  inattention  to  the  little 
forms  of  society,  and  an  awkward  and  embarrassed  manner,  od 
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first  acquaintance,  were  muola  against  him ;  but  we  soon  discovered 
that  under  this  unpromising  exterior  existed  the  kindest  ur- 
banity; the  warmest  sympathies;  the  most  enthusiastic  benev- 
olence. His  mind  was  ingenious  and  acute  His  reading  had 
been  various,  but  more  abstruse  than  profound :  his  memory  was 
stored,  on  all  subjects,  with  facts,  theories,  and  quotations,  and 
orowded  with  crude  materials  for  thinking  These,  in  a  moment 
of  excitement,  would  be,  as  it  were,  melted  down,  and  poured 
forth  in  the  lava  of  a  heated  imagination.  At  such  moments,  tha 
change  iu  the  whole  man  was  wonderful.  His  meagre  form  would 
acquire  a  dignity  and  grace;  his  long,  pale  visage  would  flash 
with  a  hectic  glow ;  his  eyes  would  beam  with  intense  speculation , 
and  there  would  be  pathetic  tones  and  deep  modulations  in  his 
voice,  that  delighted  the  ear,  and  spoke  movingly  to  the  heart. 

But  what  most  endeared  him  to  us,  was  the  kindness  and 
sympathy  with  which  he  entered  into  all  our  interests  and  wishes. 
Instead  of  curbing  and  checking  our  young  imaginations  with  the 
reins  of  sober  reason,  he  was  a  little  too  apt  to  catch  the  impulse, 
and  be  hurried  away  with  us.  He  could  not  withstand  the  excite- 
ment of  any  sally  of  feeling  or  fancy ;  and  was  prone  to  lend 
heightening  tints  to  the  illusive  coloring  of  youthful  anticipation. 

Under  his  guidance,  my  sisters  and  myself  sopn  entered  upon 
a  more  extended  range  of  studies ;  but  while  they  wandered,  with 
delighted  minds,  through  the  wide  field  of  history  and  belles-let- 
tres, a  nobler  walk  was  opened  to  my  superior  intellect. 

The  mind  of  Glencoe  presented  a  singular  mixture  of  philoso- 
i)hy  and  poetry.  He  was  fond  of  metaphysics,  and  prone  to  in- 
dulge in  abstract  speculations,  though  his  metaphysics  were  some- 
what fine  spun  and  fanciful,  and  his  speculations  were  apt  to  par- 
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take  of  what  my  father  most  irreverently  termed  "  humbug."  Foi 
my  part,  I  delighted  in  them,  and  the  more  especially,  because 
they  set  my  father  to  sleep,  and  completely  confounded  my  sis 
ters.  I  entered,  with  my  accustomed  eagerness,  into  this  iiew 
branch  of  study.  Metaphysics  were  now  my  passion.  My  sisters 
attempted  to  accompany  me,  but  they  soon  faltered,  and  gave  out 
before  they  had  got  half  way  through  Smith's  Theory  of  Mo- 
ral Sentiments.  I,  however,  w'ent  on,  exulting  in  my  strength. 
Ulencoe  supplied  me  with  books,  and  I  devoured  them  with  appe- 
tite, if  nol;  digestion.  We  walked  and  talked  together  under  the 
trees  before  the  house,  or  sat  apart,  like  Milton's  angels,  and 
held  high  converse  upon  themes  beyond  the  grasp  of  ordinary  in- 
tellects. Grlencoe  possessed  a  kind  of  philosophic  chivalry,  in  im- 
itation of  the  old  peripatetic  sages,  and  was  continually  dreaming 
of  romantic  enterprises  in  morals,  and  splendid^ystems  for  the 
improvement  of  society.  He  had  a  fanciful  mode  of  Illustrating 
abstract  subjects,  peculiarly  to  my  taste ;  clothing  them  with  the 
language  of  poetry,  and  throwing  round  them  almost  the  magic 
hues  of  fiction.  "  How  charming,"  thought  I,  "  is  divine  philoso- 
phy ;  "  not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

"  But  a  perpetual  feast  of  neetar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns." 

I  felt  a  wonderful  self-complacency  at  being  on  such  excellent 
terms  with  a  man  whom  I  considered  on  a  parallel  witt  the  sagee 
of  antiquity,  and  looked  "down  with  a  sentiment  of  pity  on.  the 
feebler  intellects  of  my  sisters,  who  could  comprehend  nothing  ol 
metaphysics.  It  is  true,  when  I  attempted  to  study  tihem  by  my- 
self T  was  apt  to  get  in  a  fog ;  but  when  Glencoe  came  to  my  aid 
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livery  thing  was  soon  as  clear  to  me  as  day.  My  ear  drank  in  the 
beauty  of  his  words  ;  my  imagination  was  dazzled  with  the  spkn 
dor  of  his  illustrations.  It  caught  up  the  sparkling  sands  of  poe- 
try that  glittered  through  his  speculations,  and  mistook  them  for 
the  golden  ore  of  wisdom. ,  Struck  with  the  facility  with  which  f 
seemed  to  imbibe  and  relish  the-  most  abstract  doctrinos,  I  con- 
ceived a  still  higher  opinion  of  my  mental  powers,  and  was  con- 
'vinced  that  I  also  was  a  philospher. 


I  was  now  verging  toward  man's  estate,  and  though  my  edu- 
cation had  been  extremely  irregular — ^following  the  caprices  of  my 
humor,  which  I  mistook  for  the  impulses  of  my  genius — yet  I  was 
regarded  with  wo7ider  and  delight  by  my  mother  and  sisters,  who 
considered  me  almost  as  wise  and  infallible  as  I  considered  myself. 
This  high  opinion  of  me  was  strengthened  by  a  declamatory  hab- 
it, which  made  me  an  oracle  and  orator  at  the  domestic  board. 
The  time  was  now  at  hand,  however,  that  was  to  put  my  philoso- 
phy to  the  test. 

We  had  passed  through  a  long  winter,  and  the  spring  at  length 
opened  upon  us,  with  unusual  sweetness.  The  soft  serenity  of  the 
weather ;  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country ;  the  joyous  notes 
of  the  birds ;  the  balmy  breath  of  flower  and  blossom,  all  com- 
bined to  fill  my  bosom  with  indistinct  sensations,  and  nameless 
wiiAes.  Amid  the  soft  seductions  of  the  season,  I  lapsed  into  a 
state  of  utter  indolence,  both  of  body  and  mind. 

Philosophy  had  lost  its  charms  forme.     Metaphysiis — faugh  1- 
[  tried  to  study ;  took  down  volume  after  volume,  ran  my  eye  va- 
eantiy  over  a  few  pages,  and  threw  them  by  with  distaste      I  lot 
3»" 
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cered  about  the  house,  wixn  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  an  aii 
of  complete  vacancy.     Something  was  necessary  to  make  me  hap- 
py ;  but  what  was  that  something  !•    I  sauntered  to  the  apart 
in  en  Is  of  my  sisters,  hoping  their  conversation  might  amuse  me 
They  had  walked  out,  and  the  room  was  vacant.     On  the  table 
lay  a  volume  which  they  had  been .  reading.     It  was  a  novel.     1 
had  never  read  a  novel,  having  conceived  a  contempt  for  works  of 
the  kind,  from  hearing  them  universally  condemned.     It  is  true, 
I  had  remarked  they  were  universally  read;   but  I  considered 
them  beneath  the  attention  of  a  philosopher,  and  never  would 
venture  to  read  them,  lest  I  should  lessen  my  mental  superiority 
in  the  eyes  of  my  sisters.     Nay,  I  had  taken  up  a  work  of  the 
kind,  now  and  then,  when  I  knew  my  sisters  were  observing  me, 
looked  into  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  laid  it  down,  with  a  slight 
supercilious  smile.     On  the  present  occasion,  out  of  mere  listless- 
ness,  I  took  up  the  volume,  and  turned  over  a  few  of  the  first 
pages.     I  thought  I  heard  some  one  coming,  and  laid  it  down.     I 
was  mistaken ;  no  one  was  near,  and  what  I  had  read,  tempted  my 
curiosity  to  read  a  little  farther.     I  leaned  against  a  window-ftame, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  completely  lost  in  the  story.     How 
long  I  stood  there  reading,  I  know  not,  but  I  believe  for  nearly 
two  hours.     Suddenly  I  heard  my  sisters  on  the  stairs,  when  1 
thrust  the  book  into  my  bosom,  and  the  two  other  volumes,  which 
lay  near,  into  my  pockets,  and  hurried  out  of  the  house  to  my 
beloved  woods.     Here  I  remained  all  day  beneath  the  trees,  be 
wildered,   bewitched;  devouring  the  contents  of  these  delicious 
volumes ;  and  only  returned  to  the  house  when  it  was  too  dark  to 
peruse  their  pages. 

This  novel  finished,  I  replaced  it  in  my  sister's  apartment,  and 
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looked  for  others.  Their  stock  was  ample,  for  they  iad  brought 
home  all  that  were  current  in  the  city;  but  my  appetite  demanded 
an  immense  supply.  All  this  course  of  reading  was  carried  on 
clandestinely,  for  I  was  a  little  ashamed  of  it,  and  fearful  that  my 
icisdom  might  be  called  in  question ;  but  this  very  privacy  gave  il 
additional  zest.  It  was  "  bread  eaten  in  secret; "  it  had  the  charm 
of  a  private  amour. 

But  think  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  course  of 
reading  on  a  youth  of  my  temperament  and  turn  of  mind ;  in- 
dulged, too,  amidst  romantic  scenery,  and  in  the  romantic  season  of 
the  year.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  entered  upon  a  new  scene  of  ex 
istence.  A  train  of  combustible  feelings  were  lighted  up  in  me, 
and  my  soul  was  all  tenderness  and  passion.  Never  was  youth 
more  completely  love  sick,  though  as  yet  it  was  a  mere  general 
sentiment,  and  wanted  a  definite  object.  Unfortunately,  our 
neighborhood  was  particularly  deficient  in  female  society,  and  I 
languished  in  vain  for  some  divinity,  to  whom  I  might  offer  up 
this  most  uneasy  burthen  of  affections.  I  was  at  one  time  seri- 
ously enamored  of  a  lady  whom  I  saw  occasionally  in  my  rides, 
reading  at  the  window  of  a  country-seat ;  and  actually  serenaded 
her  with  my  flute  ;  when,  to  my  confusion,  I  discovered  that  she 
was  old  enough  to  be  my  mother.  It  was  a  sad  damper  to  my 
romance;  especially  as  my  father  heard  of  it,  and  made  it  the 
subject  of  one  of  those  household  jokes,  which  he  was  apt  to  serve 
up  at  every  meal- time. 

I  soon  recovered  from  this  check,  however,  but  it  was  only  to 
relapse  into  a  state  of  amorous  excitement.  I  passed  whole  days 
m  the  fields,  and  along  the  brooks ;  for  there  is  something  in  the 
lende"  passion  that  makes  us  alive  to  the  beautieF  of  nature.     A 
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Koft  sansliine  morning  infused  a  sort  of  raptiire  into  mj  breast 
I  flung  open  my  arms,  like  tlie  Grecian  youth  in  Ovid,  as  if  I 
TTOuld  take  in  and  embrace  the  balmy  atmosphere."  The  song 
uf  the'^birds  melted  me  to  tenderness.  I  would  lie  by  the  side  of 
uome  rivulet,  for  hours,  and  form  garlands  of  the  flowers  on  its 
banks,  and  muse  on  ideal  beauties,  and  sigh  from  the  crowd  of 
undefined  emotions  that  swelled  my  bosom. 

In  this  state  of  amorous  delirium,  I  was  strolling  one  morning 
along  a  beautiful  wild  brook  which  I  had  discovered  in  a  glen 
There  w»s  one  place  where  a  small  water-fall,  leaping  from  among 
rocks  into  a  natural  basin,  made  a  scene  such  as  a  poet  might 
have  chosen  as  the  haunt  of  some  shy  Naiad.  It  was  here  I 
usually  retired  to  banquet  on  my  novels.  In  visiting  the  place 
this  morning,  I  traced  distinctly,  on  the  margin  of  the  basin, 
which  was  of  fine  clear  sand,  the  prints  of  a  female  foot,  of  the 
most  slender  and  dfelicate  proportions.  This  was  sufficient  for  an 
imagination  like  mine.  Robinson  Crusoe  himself,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  print  of  a  savage  foot  on  thfe  beach  of  his  lonely 
island,  could  not  have  been  more  suddenly  assailed  with  thick- 
coming  fancies. 

I  endeavored  to  track  the  steps,  but  they  only  passed  for  a 
few  paces  along  the  fine  sand,  and  then  were  lost  among  the  herb- 
age. I  remained  gazing  in  reverie  upon  this  passing  trace  of 
loveliness.  It  evidently  was  not  made  by  any  of  my  sisters,  for 
they  knew  nothing  of  this  haunt ;  besides,  the  foot  was  smaUer 
than  theirs ;  it  was  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  delicacy. 

My  eye  accidentally  caught  two  or  three  half-withered  wild 

•  O  7id's  Metamorphoses,  Book  viL 
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fli  wers,  lying  on  the  ground.  The  unknown  nymph  had  douLtless 
dropped  them  from  her  boSom !  Here  was  a  new  document  of 
taste  and  sentiment.  I  treasured  them  up  as  invaluable  relics 
The  place,  too,  where  I  found  them,  was  remarkably  picturesque, 
and  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  brook.  It  was  overhung  with 
a  fine  elm,  entwined  with  grape-vines.  She  who  could  select  such 
a  spot,  who  could  delight  in  wild  brooks,  and  wild  flowers,  and 
silent  solitudes,  must  have'  fancy,  and  feeling,  and  tenderness; 
and  with  all  these  qualities,  she  must  be  beautiful ! 

But  who  could  be  this  Unknown,  that  had  thus  passed  by,  as 
in  a  morning  dream,  leaving  merely  flowers  and  fairy  footsteps,  to 
tell  of  her  loveliness  !  There  was  a  mystery  in  it  that  bewildered 
me.  It  was  so  vague  and  disembodied,  like  those  "  airy  tongues 
that  syllable  men's  names  "  in  solitude.  Every  attempt  to  solve 
the  mystery  was  vain.  I  could  hear  of  no  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  whom  this  trace  could  be  ascribed.  I  haunted  the  spot, 
and  became  more  and  more  enatuored.  Never,  surely,  was  pas 
sion  more  pure  and  spiritual,  and  never  lover  in  more  dubious 
situation.  My  case  could  only  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
amorous  prince,  in  the  fairy  tale  of  Cinderella ;  but  be  had  a 
glass  slipper  on  which  to  lavish  his  tenderness.  I,  alas  1  was  in 
love  with  a  footstep  1 


The  imagination  is  alternately  a  cheat  and  a  dupe ;  nay  more, 
(t  is  the  most  subtle  of  cheats,  for  it  cheats  itself,  and  becomes 
the  dupe  of  its  own  delusions.  It  conjures  up  "  airy  nothings," 
gives  to  them  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  and  then  bows  to 
their  control  a?  implicitly  as  if  they  were  realities.     Such  was 
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aow  my  case.  The  good  Numa  could  not  more  thoroughly  have 
persuaded  himself  that  the  nymph  Egeria  hovered  about  bo» 
sacred  fountain,  and  communed  with  him  in  spirit,  than  I  had 
deceived  myself  into  a  kind  of  visionary  intercourse  with  the  airy 
phantom  fabricated  in  my  brain.  I  constructed  a  rustic  seat  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  where  I  had  discovered  the  footsteps.  tmad(! 
a  kind  of  bower  there,  where  I  used  to  pass  my  mornings,  read- 
ing poetry  and  romances.  I  cai-ved  hearts  and  darts  on  the  tree, 
and  hung  it  with  garlands.  My  heart  was  full  to  overflowing, 
and  wanted  some  faithful  bosom  into  which  it  might  relieve  itself 
What  is  a  lover  without  a  confidante  ?  I  thought  at  once  of  my 
sister  Sophy,  my  early  playmate,  the  sister  of  my  affections.  She 
was  so  reasonable,  too,  and  of  such  correct  feelings,  always  listen- 
ing to  my  words  as  oracular  sayings,  and  admiring  my  scraps  of 
poetry,  as  the  very  inspirations  of  the  muse.  From  such  a  devot- 
ed, such  a  rational  being,  what  secrets  could  I  have  ? 

I  accordingly  took  her,  one  morning,  to  my  favorite  retreat. 
She  looked  around,  with  delighted  surprise,  upon  the  rustic  seat, 
the  bower,  the  tree  carved  with  emblems  of  the  tender  passion. 
She  turned  her  eyes  upon  me  to  inquire  the  meaning. 

"  Oh,  Sophy,"  exclaimed  I,  clasping  both  her  hands  in  mine, 
ftnd  looking  earnestly  in  her  face,  "  I  am  in  love  I  " 

She  started  with  surprise. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  I,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

She  seated  herself  upon  the  rustic  bench,  and  I  went  into  a 
full  history  of  the  footstep,  with  all  the  associations  of  idea  that 
had  been  conjured  up  by  my  imagination. 

'  Sophy  was  enchanted  ;  it  was  like  a  fairy  tale  :    She  had  reaj 
rf  such  mysterious  visitations  in  books,  and  the  loves  thus  ccn- 
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oeived  were  always  for  beings  of  superior  order,  and  were  alwayn 
happy.  She  caught  the  illusion,  in  all  its  force ;  her  cheek  glow- 
ed ;  her  eye  brightened. 

"  I  dare  say  she's  pretty,"  said  Sophy. 

"  Pretty  !  "  echoed  I,  "  she  is  beautiful !  "  I  went  through  all 
the  reasoning  by  which  I  had  logically  proved  the  fact  to  my  own 
satisfaction.  I  dwelt  upon  the  evidences  of  her  taste,  her  sensi- 
bility to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  her  soft  meditative  habit,  that 
delighted  in  solitude ;  "  oh,"  said  I,  clasping  my  hands  "  to  have 
such  a  companion  to  wander  through  these  scenes ;  to  sit  with  her 
by  this  murmuring  stream  ;  to  wreathe  garlands  round  her  brows ; 
to  hear  the  music  of  her  voice  mingling  with  the  whisperings  oi 
these  groves  ; " 

"  Delightful !  delightful ! "  cried  Sophy;  "  what  a  sweet  creature 
she  must  be  !  She  is  just  the  friend  I  want.  How  I  shall  dote 
upon  her  !  Oh,  my  dear  brother  !  you  must  not  keep  her  all  to 
yourself.     You  must  let  me  have  some  share  of  her  ! " 

I  caught  her  to  my  bosom :  "  You  shall — you  shall !  "  cried  I, 
"  my  dear  Sophy ;  we  will  all  live  for  each  other  '  " 


The  conversation  with  Sophy  heightened  the  illusions  of  my' 
mind ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  treated  my  day-dream, 
identified  it  with  facts  and  persons,  and  gave  it  still  more  the 
stamp  of  reality.  I  walked  about  as  one  in  a  trance,  heedless  o( 
the  world  around,  and  lapped  in  an  elysium  of  the  fancy. 

In  this  mood  I  met,  one  morning,  with  Glencoe.  He  accosted 
me  with  his  usual  smile,  and  was  proceeding  with  some  general  ob- 
servations, but  paused  and  fixed  on  me  an  inquiring  eye. 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  said  he ;  "  you  soeiii  agitated  j 
has  any  thing  in  particular  happened  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  I,  hesitating ;  "  at  least  nothing  worth  eomiiiii 
nicating  to  you." 

''  Nay,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  whatever  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  agitate  you,  is  worthy  of  being  communicated  to  me." 

"  Well ;  but  my  thomghts  are  running  on  what  you  would 
think  a  frivolous  subject." 

"  No  subject  is  frivolous,  that  has  the  power  to  awaken  strong 
feelings." 

"  What  think  you,"  said  I,  hesitating, "  what  think  you  of  love  ?  " 

G-lencoe  almost  started  at  the  question.  "  Do  you  call  that  a 
frivolous  subject  ?  "  replied  he.  "  Believe  me,  there  is  none  fraught 
with  such  deep,  such  vital  interest.^  If  you  talk,  indeed,  of  the 
capricious  inclination  awakened  by  the  mere  charm  of  perishable 
beauty,  I  grant  it  to  be  idle  in  the  extreme ;  but  that  love  which 
springs  from  the  concordant  sympathies  of  virtuous  hearts  ;  that 
love  which  is  awakened  by  the  perception  of  moral  excellence,  and 
fed  by  meditation  on  intellectual  as  well  as  personal  beauty ;  that 
is  a  passion  which  refines  and  ennobles  the  human  heart.  Oh 
where  is  there  a  sight  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  intercoursa 
of  angels,  than  that  of  two  young  beings,  free  from  the  sins  and 
follies  of  the  world,  mingling  pure  thoughts,  and  looks,  and  feel- 
ings, and  becoming  as  it  were  soul  of  one  soul,  and  heart  of  one 
heart!  How  exquisite  the  silent  converse  that  they  hold;  the 
Boft  devotion  of  the  eye,  that  needs  no  words  to  make  it  eloquent ' 
Yes,  my  friend,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  this  weary  world  worthy 
of  heaven,  it  is  the  pure  bliss  of  such  a  mutual  aflfection  !  " 

The  words  of  my  worthy  tutor  overcame  all  farther  reserve 
"  Mr.  Glencoe,"  cried  I,  blushing  still  deeper,  "  I  am  in  love  !  " 
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And  is  that  what- you  were  ashamed  to  tell  me  ?  Oh,  nevoi 
seek  to  conceal  from  your  friend  so  important  a  secret.  If  your 
passion  be  unworthy,  it  is  for  the  steady  hand  of  friendship  to 
pluck  it  forth ;  if  honorable,  none  but  an  enemy  would  seek  to 
stifle  it.  On  nothing  does  the  character  and  happiness  so  much 
depend,  as  on  the  first  aflfection  of  the  heart.  Were  you  caught 
Dy  some  fleeting  and  superficial  charm — a  bright  eye,  a  blooming 
cheek,  a  soft  voice,  or  a  voluptuous  form — I  would  warn  you  to 
beware ;  I  would  tell  you  that  beauty  is  but  a  passing  gleam  of 
the  moining,  a  perishable  flower ;  that  accident  may  becloud 
and  blight-  it,  and  that  at  best  it  must  soon  pass  away.  But  were 
you  in  love  with  such  a  one  as  I  could  describe  ;  young  in  years, 
but  still  younger  in  feelings ;  lovely  in  person,  but  as  a  type  of 
the  mind's  beauty ;  soft  in  voice,  in  token  of  gentleness  of  spirit ; 
blooming  in  countenance,  like  the  rosy  tints'  of  morning  kindling 
with  the  promise  of  a  genial  day ;  an  eye  beaming  with  the  benig- 
nity of  a  happy  heart ;  a  cheerful  temper,  alive  to  all  kind  impul- 
ses, and  frankly  diffusing  its  own  felicity ;  a  self-poised  mind, 
that  needs  not  lean  on  others  for  support ;  an  elegant  taste,  that 
can  embellish  solitude,  and  furnish  out  its  own  enjoyments " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  cried  I,  for  I  could  contain  myself  no  longer, 
"  you  have  described  the  very  person  1 " 

"  Why  then,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  he,  affectionately 
pressing  my  hand,  "  in  God's  name,  love  on  I  " 


for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I  was  in  some  such  state  of 
dreamy  beatitude  as  a  Turk  is  said  to  enjoy,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  opium.     It  must  be  already  manifest,  how  prone  1  was 
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to  bewilder  myself  with  picturings  of  the  fancy,  so  as  to  confound 
thera  with  existing  realities.  In  the  present  instance,  Sophy  and 
Glencoe  had  contributed-to  promote  the  transient  delusion.  So- 
phy, dear  girl,  had  as  usual  joined  with  me  in  my  castle-building, 
and  indulged  in  the  same  train  of  imaginings,  while  Glencoe,  dup- 
ed by  my  enthusiasm,  firmly  believed  that  I  spoke  of  a  being  I  bad 
seen  and  known.  By  their  sympathy  with  my  feelings,  they  in  a 
manner  became  associated  with  the  Unknown  in  my  mind,  and 
thus  linked  her  with  the  circle  of  my  intimacy. 

In  the  evening,  our  family  party  was  assembled  in  th^hall,  to 
enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze.  Sophy  was  playing  some  favorite 
Scotch  airs  on  the  piano,  while  Glencoe,  seated  apart,  with  his 
forehead  resting  on  his  baud,  was  buried  in  one  of  those  pensive 
reveries,  that  made  him  so  interesting  to  me. 

"  What  a  fortunate  being  I  am  !  "  thought  I,  "  blessed  with 
such  a  sister  and  such  a  friend !  I  have  only  to  find  out  this 
amiable  Unknown,  to  wed  her,  aid  be  happy  !  What  a  paradise 
will  be  my  home,  graced  with  a  partner  of  such  exquisite  refine- 
ment !  It  will  be  a  perfect  fairy  bower,  buried  among  sweets 
and  roses.  Sophy  shall  live  with  ns,  and  be  the  companion  of  all 
our  enjoyments.  Glencoe,  too,  shall  no  more  be  the  solitary  bemg 
that  he  now  appears.  He  shall  have  a  home  with  us.  He  shall 
have  his  study,  where,  when  he  pleases,  he  may  shut  himself  up 
from  the  world,  and  bury  himself  in  his  own  reflections.  His  re- 
treat shall  be  held  sacred ;  no  one  shall  intrude  there ;  no  one 
but  myself,  who  will  visit  him  now  and  then,  in  his  seclusion, 
where  we  will  devise  grand  schemes  together  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind.  How  delightfully  our  days  will  pass,  in  a  round  of 
rational  pleasures  and  elegant  employments  !    Sometimes  we  wi& 
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have  music;  sometimes  we  will  read ;  sometimes  we  will  wandei 
through  the  flower-garden,  when  I  will  smile  with  complacency  on 
every  flower  my  wife  has  planted ;  while  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, the  ladies  will  sit  at  their  work  and  listen,  with  hushed  at- 
tention, to  Glencoe  and  myself,  as  we  discuss  the  abstruse  doc- 
trines of  metaphysics." 

From  this  delectable  reverie,  I  was  startled  by  my  father's 
slapping -me  on  the  shoulder  :  "  What  possesses  the  lad  ?  "  cried 
he  :  "  here  haive  I  been  speaking  to  you  half  a  dozen  times,  with- 
out receiving  an  answer." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  I;  "I  was  so  completely  lost  in 
thought,  that  I  did  not  hear  you." 

"  Lost  in  thought !  And  pray  what  were  you  thinking  of? 
Some  of  your  philosophy,  I  suppose." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  my  sister  Charlotte,  with  an  arch  laugh, 
"  I  suspect  Harry's  in  love  again." 

"  And  if  I  were  in  love,  Charlotte,"  said  I,  somewhat  nettled, 
and  recollecting  Glenooe's  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the  passion,  "  if 
I  were  in  love,  is  that  a  matter  of  jest  and  laughter  ?  Is  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  fervid  afiection  that  can  animate  the  human 
breast,  to  be  made  a  matter  of  cold-hearted  ridicule  ?  " 

My  sister  colored.  "  Certainly  not,  brother ! — nor  did  I  mean 
to  make  it  so,  nor  to  say  any  thing  that  should  wound  your  feel- 
ings. Had  I  really  suspected  that  you  had  formed  some  genuine 
attachment,  it  would  have  been  sacred  in  my  eyes ;  but—but," 
said  she,  smiling,  as  if  at  some  whimsical  recollection,  "I  thought 
that  you — ^you  might  be  indulging  in  another  little  freak  of  the 
imagination." 

"  I'll  wager  any  money,"  cried  my  father,  "  he  has  fallen  in  lova 
again  with  some  old  lady  at  a  window  1 " 
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■'  Ob  no ! "  cried  my  dear  sister  Sophy,  with  the  most  graeioM 
warmth  ;    "  she  is  young  and  beautiful." 

"  From  what  1  understand,"  said  Glencoe,  rousing  himself 
"  she  must  be  lovely  in  mind  as  in  person." 

I  found  my  friends  were  getting  me  into  a  fine  scrape.  I  bo- 
gan  to  perspire  at  every  pore,  and  felt  my  ears  tingle. 

"  Well,  but,"  cried  my  father,  "  who  is  she  ? — ^what  is  she . 
Let  us  hear  something  about  her." 

This  was  no  time  to  explain  so  delicate  a  matter^  I  caught 
Up  my  hat,  and  vanished  out  of  the  house. 

The  moment  I  was  in  the  open  air,  and  alone,  my  heart  up- 
braided me.  Was  this  respectful  treatment  to  my  father — ^to  such 
a  father  too — who  had  always  regarded  me  as  the  pride  of  hia 
age — the  staff  of  his  hopes  ?  It  is  true,  he  was  apt,  sometimes, 
to  laugh  at  my  enthusiastic  flights,  and  did  not  treat  my  philoso- 
phy with  due  respect ;  but  when  had  Jie  ever  thwarted  a  wish  of 
my  heait?  Was  I  then  to  act  with  reserve  toward  him,  in  a 
matter  which  might  affect  the  whole  current  of  my  future  life  ? 
"  I  have  done  wrong,"  thought  I ;  "  but  it  is  not  too  late  to 
remedy  it.  I  will  hasten  back,  and  open  my  whole  heart  to  my 
father !  " 

I  returned  accordingly,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  entering 
the  house,  with  my  heart  full  of  filial  piety,  and  a  contrite  speech 
upon  my  lips,  when  I  heard  a  burst  of  obstreperous  laughter  from 
my  father,  and  a  loud  titter  from  my  two  elder  sisters. 

"  A  footstep  1 "  shouted  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  him. 
self ;  "  in  love  with  a  footstep  !  why,  this  beats  the  old  lady  at 
the  window  !  "  And  then  there  was  another  appalling  burst  of 
laughter.     Had  it  been  a  clap  of  thunder,  it  could  hardly,  h&y. 
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astounded  me  more  completely.  Sophy,  in  the  Bimplicity  of  hei 
heart,  had  told  all,  and  had  set  my  father's  risible  propensities  w 
full  action. 

Never  was  poor  mortal  so  thoroughly  crest-fallen  as  myself. 
The  whole  delusion  was  at  an  end.  I  drew  off  silently  from  the 
house,  shrinking  smaller  and  smaller  at  every  fresh  peal  of  laugh- 
ter; and  wandering  about  until  the  family  had  retired,  stole 
quietly  to  my  bed.  Scarce  any  sleep,  however,  visited  my  eyes 
that  night!  1  lay  overwhelmed  with  mortification,  and  meditating 
how  I  might  meet  the  family  in  the  morning.  The  idea  of  ridi- 
cule was  always  intolerable  to  me  ;  but  to  endure  it  on  a  subject 
by  which  my  feelings  had  been  so  much  excited,  seemed  worse 
than  death.  I  almost  determined,  at  one  time,  to  get  up,  saddle 
my  horse,  and  ride  off,  I  knew  not  whither. 

At  length  I  came  to  a  resolution.  Before  going  down  to 
breakfagt,  I  sent  for  Sophy,  and  employed  her  as  amba;ssador  to 
treat  formally  in  the  matter.  I  insisted  that  the  subject  should 
be  buried  in  oblivion ;  otherwise,  I  would  not  show  my  face  at 
table.  It  was  readily  agreed  to ;  for  not  one  of  the  family  would 
have  given  me  pain  for  the  world.  They  faithfully  kept  their 
promise.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  matter ;  but  there  were 
wry  faces,  and  suppressed  titters,  that  went  to  my  soul ;  and 
whenever  my  father  looked  me  in  the  face,'  it  was  with  such  a  tra- 
gic-comical leer — such  an  attempt  to  pull  down  a  serious  brow 
apon  a  whimsical  mouth — ^that  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  he 
bad  laughed  outright. 


For  a  day  or  two  after  the  mortifying  occurrence  mentioned,  1 
kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  the  family,  and  wan 
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dered  about  the  fields  -and  woods  by  myself.  I  wae  sadly  out  of 
tune :  my  feelings  were  all  jarred  and  unstrung.  The  birds  sang 
from  every  grove,  but  I  took  no  pleasure  in  their  melody ;  and 
the  flowers  of  the  field  bloomed  unheeded  around  me.  To  be 
crossed  in  love,  is  bad  enough ;  but  then  one  can  fly  to  poetry  for 
relief;  and  turn  one's  woes  to  account  in  soul-subduing  stanzas. 
But  to  have  one's  whole  passion,  object  and  all,  annihilated,  dis- 
pelled, proved  to  be  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of— or,  worsB 
than  all,  to  be  turned  into  a  proverb,  and  a  jest — what  consolation 
is  there  in  such  a  case  ? 

I  avoided  the  fatal  brook  where  I  had  seen  the  footstep.  My 
favorite  resort  was  now  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  I  sat 
upon  the  rocks, -and  mused  upon  the  current  that  dimpled  by,  or 
the  waves  that  laved  the  shore ,'  or  watched  the  bright  mutations 
of  the  clouds,  and  the  shifting  lights  and  shadows  of  the  distant 
mountain.  By  degrees,  a  returning  serenity  stole  over  my  feel- 
ings ;  and  a  sigh  now  and  then,  gentle  and  easy,  and  unattended 
by  pain,  showed  that  my  heart  was  recovering  its  susceptibility. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  this  musing  mood,  my  eye  became  gradu- 
ally fixed  upon  an  object  that  was  borne  along  by  the  tide.  It 
proved  to  be  a  little  pinnace,  beautiftilly  modelled,  and  gaily 
painted  and  decorated.  It  was  an  unusual  sight  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, which  was  rathef  lonely :  indeed,  it  was  rare  to  see  any 
pleasure-barks  in  this  part  of  the  river.  As  it  drew  nearer,  1 
perceived  that^ there  was  no  one  on  board;  it  had  apparently 
drifted  from  its  anchorage.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  :  the 
little  bark  came  floating  along  on  the  glassy  stream,  wheeling 
about  with  the  eddies.  At  length  it  ran  aground,  almost  at  tho 
foot  of  the  rock  on  which  1  was  seated,     I  descended  .;  the  mar 
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pn  of  the  river,  and  drawing  the  bark  to  shore,  admired  its  light 
and  elegant  proportions,  and  the  taste  with  which  it  was  fitteix 
up.  The  benches  were  covered  with  cushions,  and  its  long 
streamer  was  of  silk.  On  one  of  the  cushions  lay  a  lady's  glove, 
of  delicate  size  and  shape,  with  beautifully  tapered  jSngers.  I 
instantly  seized  it  and  thrust  it  in  my  bosom :  it  seemed  a  match 
for  the  fairy  footstep  that  had  so  fascinated  me. 

In  a  moment,  all  the  romance  of  my  bosom  was  again  in  a 
glow.  Here  was  one  of  the  very  incidents  of  fairy  tale :  a  bark 
sent  by  some  invisible  power,  some  good  genius,  or  benevolent 
fairy,  to  waft  me  to  some  delectable  adventure.  I  recollected 
something  of  an  enchanted  bark,  drawn  by  white  swans,  that  con- 
veyed a  knight  down  the  current  of  the  Rhine,  on  some  enterprise 
connected  with  love  and  beauty.  The  glove,  too,  showed  that 
there  was  a  lady  fair  concerned  in  the  present  adventure.  It 
might  be  a  gauntlet  of  defiance,  to  dare  me  to  the  enterprise. 

In  the  spirit  of  romance,  and  the  whim  of  the  moment,  I 
sprang  on  board,  hoisted  the  light  sail,  and  pushed  from  shore. 
As  if  breathed  by  some  presiding  power,  a  light  breeze  at  that 
moment  sprang  up,  swelled  out  the  sail,  and  dallied  with  the  silken 
Streamer.  For  a  time  I  glided  along  under  steep  umbrageous 
banks,  or  across  deep  sequestered  bays ;  and  then  stood  out  over 
a  wide  expansion  of  the  river,  toward  a  high  rocky  promontory. 
It  was  a  lovely  evening :  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  congregation  of 
clouds  that  threw  the  whole  heavens  in  a  glow,  and  were  reflected 
iu  the  river.  I  delighted  myself  with  all  kinds  of  fantastic  fancies, 
as  to  what  enchanted  island,  or  mystic  bower,  or  necromantii 
palace,  I  was  to  be  conveyed  by  the  fairy  bark. 

In  the  revel  of  my  fancy,  I  had  not  noticed  that  the  gorgeoUiS 
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congregation  of  clouds  which  had  so  much  delighted  me,  was  ii 
fact  a  gathering  thunder-gust.  I  perceived  the  truth  too  late 
The  clouds  came  hiirrying  on,  darkening  as  they  advanced.  Th« 
whole  face  of  nature  was  suddenly  changed,  and  assumed  that  bale 
fill  and  livid  tint,  predictive  of  a  storm.  I  tried  to  gain  the  shore, 
but  before  I  could  reach  it,  a  blast  of  wind  struck  the  water,  and 
lashed  it  at  once  into  foam.  The  next  moment  it  overtook  the 
boat.  Alas !  I  was  nothing  of  a  sailor ;  and  my  protecting  fairy 
forsook  me  in  the  moment  of  perU.  I  endeavored  to  lower  the 
sail :  but  in  so  doing,  I  had  to  quit  the  helm ;  the  bark  was'  over- 
turned in  an  instant,  and  I  was  thrown  into  the  water.  I  en- 
deavored to  cling  to  the  wreck,  but  missed  my  hold :  being  a 
poor  swimmer,  I  soon  found  myself  sinking,  but  grasped  a  light 
oar  that  was  floating  by  me.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  my  sup- 
port :  I  again  sank  beneath  the  surface ;  there  was  a  rushing  and 
bubbling  sound  in  my  ears,  and  all  sense  forsook  me. 


How  long  I  remained  insensible,  I  know  not.  I  had  a  con- 
fused notion  of  being  moved  and  tossed  about,  and  of  hearing 
strange  beings  and  strange  voices  around  me ;  but  all  was  like  a 
hideous  dream.  When  I  at  length  recovered  full  consciousness 
and  perception,  I  found  myself  in  bed,  in  a  spacious  chamber, 
furnished  with  more  taste  than  I  had  been  accustomed  to.  The 
bright  rays  of  a  morning  sun  were  intercepted  by  curtains  of  a 
delicate  rose  color,  that  gave  a  soft,  voluptuous  tinge  to  every 
object.  Not  far  from  my  bed,  on  a  classic  tripod,  was  a  basket 
of  beautiful  exotic  flowers,  breathing  the  sweetest  fragrance 

"  Where  am  I  ?    How  came  I  here  ?  " 
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I  tasked  my  mind  to  catch  at  some  previous  event,  from  which 
[  might  trace  up  the  thread  of  existence  to  the  present  moment. 
By  degrees  I  called  to  mind  the  fairy  pinnace,  my  daring  embar 
cation,  my  adventurous  voyage,  and  my  disastrous  shipwreck 
Beyond  that,  all  was  chaos.  How  came  I  here  ?  What  unkncwa 
region  had  I  landed  upon?  The  people  that  inhabited  it  must  be 
gentle  and  amiable,  and  of  elegant  tastes,  for  they  loved  downy 
beds,  fragrant  flowers,  and  rose-colored  curtains. 

While  I  lay  thus  musing,  the  tones  of  a  harp  reached  my  ear. 
Presently,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  female  voice.  It  came 
from  the  room  below ;  but  in  the  profound  stillness  of  my  chamber 
not  a  modulation  was  lost.  My  sisters  were  all  considered  good 
musicians,  and  sang  very  tolerably ;  but  I  had  never  heard  a  voice 
like  this.  There  was  no  attempt  at  difficult  execution,  or  striking 
effect ;  but  there  were  exquisite  inflexions,  and  tender  turns,  which 
art  could  not  reach.  Nothing  but  feeling  and  sentiment  could 
produce  them.  It  was  soul  breathed  forth  in  sound.  I  was  always 
alive  to  the  influence  of  music :  indeed,  I  was  susceptible  of  vo- 
luptuous influences  of  every  kind — sounds,  colors,  shapes,  and 
fragrant  odors.     I  was  the  very  slave  of  sensation. 

I  lay  mute  and  breathless,  and  drank  in  every  note  of  this 
siren  strain.  It  thrilled  through  my  whole  frame,  and  fllled  my 
seal  with  melody  and  love.  I  pictured  to  myself,  with  curious 
logic,  the  form  of  the  unseen  musician.  Such  melodious  sounds 
and  exquisite  inflexions  could  only  be  produced  by  organs  of  the 
most  delicate  flexibility.  Such  orgsms  do  not  belong  to  coarse, 
vulgar  forms ;  they  are  the  harmonious  results  of  fail  propor^ 
tions  and  admirable  symmetry.  A  being  so  organized,  must  be 
lovely. 

i 
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Again  my  busy  imagination  was  at  work.  I  called  to  muv] 
tbe  Arabian  story  of  a  prince,  borae  away  during  sleep  by  a  good 
genius,  to  the  distant  abode  of  a  princess,  of  ravishing  beauty.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  believed  in  having  experienced  a  similar 
transportation ;  but  it  was  my  inveterate  habit  to  cheat  myself 
with  fancies  of  the  kind,  and  to  give  the  tinge  of  illusion  to  sur- 
rou  nding^realities. 

The  witching  sound  had  ceased,  but  its  vibrations  stiU  played 
round  my  heart,  and  filled  it  with  a  tumult  of  soft  emotions.  At 
this  moment,  a  self-upbraiding  pang  shot  through  my,  bosom. 
"  Ah,  recreant  1 "  a  voice  seemed  to  exclaim,  "  is  this  the  stability 
of  thine  affections  ?  What !  hast  thou  so  soon  fotgotten  the 
nymph  of  the  fountain  ?  Has  one  song,  idly  piped  in  thine  ear, 
been  sufficient  to  charm  away  the  cherished  tenderness  of  a  whok 
summer  ?  " 

The  wise  may  smile — but  I  am  in  a  confiding  mood,  and  must 
confess  my  weakness.  I  felt  a  degree  of  compunction  at  this 
sudden  infidelity,  yet  I  could  not  resist  the  power  of  present  fasci- 
nation. My  peace  of  mind  was  destroyed  by  conflicting  claims. 
The  nymph  of  the  fountain  came  over  my  memory,  with  all  tha 
associations  of  fairy  footsteps,  shady  groves;  soft  echoes,  and  wild 
strean^lets ;  but  this  new  passion  was  produced  by  a  strain  of 
Boul-subduing  melody,  still  lingering  in  my  ear,  aided  by  a  downy 
bed,  fragrant  flowers,  and  rose-colored  curtains.  "  Unhappy 
youth  !  "  sighed  I  to  myself,  "  distracted  by  such  rival  passioEj, 
and  the  empire  of  thy  heart  thus  violently  contofted  by  the  soand 
(•f  a  voice,  and  the  print  of  a  footstep  I " 
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1  had  not  remained  long  in  this  mood,  when  I  heard  the  duoi 
jf  the  room'gently  opened.  I  turned  my  head  to  see  what  inhab^ 
itani  of  this  enchanted  palace  should  appear;  whether  page  in 
green,  hideous  dwarf,  or  haggard  fairy.  It  was  my  own  man 
Scipio.  He  advanced  with  cautious  step,  and  was  delighted,  as 
he  said,  to  find  me  so  much  myself  again.  My  first  questions 
were  as  to  where  I  was,  and  how  I  came  there  ?  Scipio  told  m^a 
long  story  of  his  having  been  fishing  in  a  canoe,  at  the  time  of  my 
hare-brained  cruise ;  of  his  noticing  the  gathering  squall,  and  my 
impending  danger ;  of  his  hastening  to  join  me,  but  arriving  just 
in  time  to  snatch  me  from  a  watery,  grave ; ,  of  the  great  difficulty 
in  restoring  me  to  animation ;  and  of  my  being  subsequently  cou' 
veyed,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  to  this  mansion. 

"  But  where  am  I  ?  "  was  the  reiterated  demand. 

"  In  the  house  of  Mr.  Somerville." 

"  Somerville — Somerville  ! "  I  recollected  to  have  heard  that 
a  gentleman  of  that  name  had  recently  taken  up  his  residence  at 
some  distance  from  my  father's  abode,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hudson.  He  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  French 
Somerville,"  from  having  passed  part  of  his  early  life  in  France, 
and  ffom  his  exhibiting  traces  of  French  taste  in  his  mode  of 
living,  and  the  arrangements  of  his  house.  In  fact,  it  was  in 
his  pleasure-boat,  which  had  got  adrift,  that  I  had  made  my  fan- 
ciful and  disastrous  cruise.  All  this  was  simple  straight-forward 
matter  of  fact,  and  threatened  to  demolish  all  the  cobweb  romance 
[  had  been  spinning,  when  fortunately  I  again  heard  the  tinkling 
of  a  harp.     I  raised  myself  in  bed,  and  listened. 

"  Scipio,"  said  I,  with  some  little  hesitation,  "  J  heard  some  one 
singing  just  now.     Who  was  it  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  that  was  Miss  Julia." 

'Julia!  Julia!  Delightful!  what  a  name!  And,  Seijio — U 
she — is  she  pretty  ?  " 

Scipio  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  '*  Except  Miss  Sophy,  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  young  lady  he  had  ever  seen." 

I  should  observe,  that  my  sister  Sophia  was  considered  by  all 
the  servants  a  paragon  of  perfection. 

Scipio  now  offered  to  remove  the  basket  of  flowers ;  he  was 
afraid  their  odor  might  be  too  powerful ;  but  Miss  Julia  had  given 
them  that  morning  to  be  placed  in  my  room. 

These  flowers,  then,  had  been  gathered  by  the  fairy  fingers  ol 
my  unseen  beauty ;  that  sweet  breath  which  had  filled  my  ear  with 
melody,  had  passed  over  them,  I  made  Scipio  hand  them  to  me, 
culled  several  of  the  most  delicate,  and  laid  them  on  my  bosom. 

Mr.  Somerville  paid  me  a  visit  not  long  afterward.  He  was 
an  interesting  study  for  me,  for  he  was  the  father  of  my  unseen 
beauty,  and  probably  resembled  her.  I  scanned  him  closely.  He 
was  a  tall  and  elegant  man,  with  an  open,  affable  manner,  and 
an  erect  and  graceful  carriage.  His  eyes  were  bluish-gray,  and, 
though  not  dark,  yet  at  times  were  sparkling  and  expressive. 
His  hair  was  dressed  and  powdered,  and  being  lightly  combed  up 
from  his  forehead,  added  to  the  loftiness  of  his  aspect.  He  was 
fluent  in  discourse,  but  his  conversation  had  the  quiet  tone  of  pol- 
ished society,  without  any  of  those  bold  flights  of  thought,  aild 
.picturings  of  fancy,  which  I  so  much  admired. 

My  imagination  was  a  little  puzzled,  at  first,  to  make  out  of  this 
assemblage  of  personal  and  mental  qualities,  a  picture  that  should 
harmonize  with  my  previous  idea  of  the  fair  unseen.  By  dint, 
however,  of  selecting  what  it  liked,  and  rejecting  what  it  did  not 
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like,  and  giving  a  touch  here  and  a  touch  there,  it  sooi    finished 
out  a  satisfactory  portrait. 

"  Julia  must  be  tall,"  thought  I,  "  and  of  exquisite  grace  and 
dignity.  She  is  not  quite  so  courtly  as  her  father,  for  she  has 
been  brought  up  in  the  retirement  of  the  country.  Neither  is 
she  of  such  vivacious  deportment ;  for  the  tones  of  her  voiee  are 
soft  and  plaintive,  and  she  loves  pathetic  music.  She  is  rather  pen- 
sive— ^yet  not  too  pensive ;  just,  what  is  called  interesting.  Hor 
eyes  are  like  her  father's,  except  that  they  are  of  a  purer  blue, 
and  more  tender  and  languishing.  She  has  light  hair— ruot  exact- 
ly flaxen,  for  I  do  not  not  like  flaxen  hair,  but  between  that  and 
auburn.  In  a  word,  she  is  a  tall,  elegant,  imposing,  languishing, 
blue-eyed,  romantic-looking  beauty."  And  having  thus  finished 
her  picture,  I  felt  ten  times  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever. 


I  felt  so  much  recovered,  that  I  would  at  once  have  left  my 
room,  but  Mr.  Somerville  objected  to  it.  He  had  sent  early  word 
to  my  family  of  my  safety ;  and  my  father  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  morning.  He  was  shocked  at  learning  the  risk  I  had  run, 
but  rejoiced  to  find  me  so  much  restored,  and  was  warm  in  his 
thanks  to  Mr.  Somerville  for  his  kindness.  The  pther  only  re- 
quired, iureturn,  that  I  might  remain  two  or'  three  days  as  hia 
guest,  to  give  time  for  my  recovery,  and  for  our  forming  a  closer 
acquaintance;  a  request  which  my  father  readily  granted.  Scipii 
accordingly  accompanied  my  father  home,  and  returned  with  a  sup 
ply  of  clothes,  and  with  affectionate  letters  from  my  mother  and 
sisters. 
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The  next  morning,  aided  by  Scipio,  I  made  mj  toilet  with 
rather  more  care  than  usual,  and  descended  the  stairs,  with  some 
trepidation,  eager  to  see  the  original  of  the  portrait  which  had 
been  so  completely  pictured  in  my  imagination. 

On  entering  the  parlor,  I  found  it  deserted.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  house,  it  was  furnished  in  a  foreign  style.  The  curtainswere 
of  French  silk ;  there  were  Grecian  couches,  marble  tables,  pier- 
glasses,  and  chandeliers.  What  chiefly  attracted  my  eye,  were 
documents  of  female  taste  that  I  saw  around  me ;  a  piano,  with 
an  ample  stock  of  Italian  music  ;  a  book  of  poetry  lying  on  the 
sofa ;  a  vase  of  fresh  flowers  on  a  table,  and  a  portfolio  open  with 
a  skilful  and  half-finished  sketch  of  them.  In  the  window  was  a 
Canary  bird,  in  a  gilt  cage,  and  near  by,  the  harp  that  had  been 
in  Julia's  arms.  Happy  harp  !  But  where  was  the  being  that 
reigned  in  this  little  empire  of  delicacies  ? — that  breathed  poetry 
and  song,  and  dwelt  among  birds  and  flowers,  and  rose-colored 
curtains  ? 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  hall  door  fly  open,  the  quick  pattering 
of  light  steps,  a  wild,  capricious  strain  of  music,  and  the  shrill 
barking  of  a  dog.  A  light  frolic  nymph  of  fifteen  came  tripping 
into  the  room,  playing  on  a  flageolet,  with  a  little  spaniel  ramping 
after  her.  Her  gypsy  hat  had  fallen  back  upon  her  shoulders ; 
a  profusion  of  glossy  brown  hair  was  blown  in  rich  ringlets  about 
her  face,  which  beamed  through  them  with  the  brightness  of  smiles 
and  dimples. 

At  sight  of  me,  she  stopped  short,  in  the  most  beautiful  con- 
fusion, stammered  out  a  word  or  two  about  looking  for  her  father, 
glided  out  of  the  door,  and  I  heard  her  bounding  up  the  stair 
case,  like  a  frightened  fawn,  with  the  little  dog  barking  after  her 
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When  Miss  Somerville  returned  to  the  parlor,  she  was  quite  a 
different  being.  She  entered,  stealing  along  by  her  mother's  side 
with  noiseless  step,  and  sweet  timidity :  her  hair  was  prettily  ad- 
justed, and  a  soft  blush  mantled  on  her  damask  cheek.  Mr  Som- 
erville accompanied  the  ladies,  and  introduced  me  regularly  to 
them.  There  were  many  kind  inquiries,  and  much  sympathy  ex 
pressed  on  the  subject  of  my  nautical  accident,  and  some  remarks 
upon  the  wild  scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  with  which  the  ladies 
seemed  perfectly  acquainted. 

"  You  must  know,"  said  Mr.  Somerville,  "  that  we  are  great 
navigators,  and  delight  in  exploring  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
river.  My  daughter,  too,  is  a  great  hunter  of  the  picturesque, 
and  transfers  every  rock  and  glen  to  her  portfolio.  By  the  way, 
my  dear,  show  Mr.  Mountjoy  that  pretty  scene  you  have  lately 
sketched."  Julia  complied,  blushing,  and  drew  from  her  port- 
folio d  colored  sketch.  I  almost  started  at  the  sight.  It  was  my 
favorite  brook.  A  sudden  thought  darted  across  my  mind.  I 
glanced  down  my  eye,  and  beheld  the  divinest  little  foot  in  the 
world.  Oh,  blissful  conviction  !  The  struggle  of  my  affections 
was  at  an  end.  The  voice  and  the  footstep  were  no  longer  at  va- 
riance.    Julia  Somerville  was  the  nymph  of  the  fountain  1 


What  conversation  passed  during  breakfast,  I  do  not  reool 
lect,  and  hardly  was  conscious  of  at  the  time  for  my  thoughcs 
were  in  complete  confusion.  I  wished  to  gaze  on  Miss  Somerville, 
out  did  not  dare.  Once,  indeed,  I  ventured  a  glance.  She  waa 
at  that  moment  darting  a  similar  one  from  under  a  covert'  of  ring- 
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lets.  Our  eyes  seemed  shocked  by  the  rencontre,  and  fell;  hwa 
through  the  natural  modesty  of  her  sex,  mine  through  a  bashfiil- 
nesu  produced  by  the  previous  workings  of  my  imagination.  That 
glance,  however,  went  like  a  sunbeam  to  my  heart. 

A  convenient  mirror  favored  my  diffidence,  and  gave  me  the 
reflection  of  Miss  Somerville's  form.  It  is  true  it  only  presented 
the  back  of  her  head,  but  she  had  the  merit  of  an  ancient  statue  ; 
contemplate  her  from  any  point  of  view,  she  was  beautiful.  And  yet 
she  was  totally  different  from'  every  thing  I  had  before  conceived 
of  beauty.  She  was  not  the  serene  meditative  maid  that  I  had  pic- 
tured the  nymph  of  the  fountain  ;  nor  the  tall,  soft,  languishing, 
blue-eyed,  dignified  being,  that  I  had  fancied  the  minstrel  of  the 
harp.  There  was  nothing  of  dignity  about  her  :  she  was  girlish 
in  her  appearance,  and  scarcely  of  the  middle  size  ;  but  then  there 
was  the  tenderness  of  budding  youth ;  the  sweetness  of  the  half- 
blown  rose,  when  not  a  tint  or  perfume  has  been  withered  or  ex- 
haled ;  there  were  smiles  and  dimples,  and  all  the  soft  witcheries 
of  ever-varying  expression.  I  wondered  that  I  could  ever  have 
admired  any  other  style  of  beauty. 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Somerville  departed  to  attend  to  the  con- 
cerns of  his  estate,  and  gave  me  in  charge  of  the  ladies.  Mrs, 
Somerville  also  was  called  away  by  household  cares,  and  I  was 
left  alone  with  Julia!  Here  then  was  the  situation  which  of  all 
others  I  had  most  coveted.  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  lovely 
being  that  had  so  long  been  the  desire  of  my  heart.  We  were 
alone  ;  propitious  opportunity  for  a  lover  1  Did  I  sieze  upon  it  f 
Did  I.  break  out  in  one  of  my  accustomed  rhapsodies  ?  No  such 
thing !     Never  was  being  more  awkwardly  embarrassed. 

"  What,  can  bo  tlie  cause  of  this  ?  "  thought  I  "  Surely  1  oau 
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aot  stand  in  awo  of  this  young  girl.  I  am  of  course  her  superior 
in  intellect,  and  am  never  embarrassed  in  company  with  my  tutoi 
notwithstanding  all  his  wisdom." 

It  was  passing  strange.  I  felt  that  if  she  were  an  old  woman, 
I  should  be  quite  at  my  ease ;  if  she  were  even  an  ugly  woman,  1 
should  make  out  very  well ;  it  was  her  beauty  that  overpowered 
me.  How  little  do  lovely  women  know  what  awful  beings  they 
are,  in  the  eyes  of  inexperienced  youth !  Young  men  brought  up 
in  the  fashionable  circles  of  our  cities  will  smile  at  all  this.  Accus- 
tomed to  mingle  incessantly  in  female  society,  and  to  have  the 
romance  of  the  heart  deadened  by  a  thousand  frivolous  flirtations, 
women  are  nothing  but  women  in  their  ^es ;  but  to  a  susceptible 
youth  like  myselfj  brought  up  in  the  country,  they  are  perfect 
divinities. 

Miss  Somerville  was  at  first  a  little  embarrassed  herslf ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  women  have  a  natural  adroitness  in  recovering 
their  self-possession ;  they  are  more  alert  in  their  minds,  and 
graceful  in  their  manners.  Besides,  I  was  but  an  ordinary  per 
sonage  in  Miss  Somerville's  eyes ;  she  was  not  under  the  influence 
of  such  a  singular  course  of  imaginings  as  had  surrounded  her, 
in  my  eyes,  with  the  illusions  of  romance.  Perhaps,  too,  she  saw 
the  confusion  in  the  opposite  camp,  and  gained  courage  from  the 
discovery.     At  any  rate,  she  was  the  first  to  take  the  field, 

Her  conversation,  however,  was  only  oiv  common-place  topics, 
and  in  an  easy,  well-bred  style.  I  endeavored  to  respond  in  the 
same  manner;  but  I  was  strangely  incompetent  to  the  task  My 
ideas  were  frozen  up ;  even  words  seemed  to  fail  me.  I  was  ex- 
cessively vexed  at  myself,  for  I  wished  to  be  uncommonly  elegant 
I  tried  two  or  three  times  to  turn  a  pretty  thought,  or  to  utter  s 

4* 
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fine  sentiment ,  but  it  would  come  forth  so  trite,  so  forced  sc 
mawkish,  that  I  was  ashamed  of  it.  My  yery  voice  sounded  diS' 
eordantly,  though  I  sought  to  modulate  it  into  the  softest  tones 
"  The  truth  is,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "  I  .cannot  bring  my  mind 
down  to  the  small  talk  necessary  for  young  girls ;  it  is  too  masou 
line  and  robust  for  the  mincing  measure  of  parlor  gossip.  I  am 
a  philosopher — and  that  accounts  for  it." 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Somerville  at  length  gave  me  relief.  I 
at  once  breathed  freely,  and  felt  a  vast  deal  of  confidence  come 
over  me.  "  This  is  strange,"  thought  I,  "  that  the  appearance  of 
another  woman  should  revive  my  courage ;  that  I  should  be  a 
better  match  for  two  women  than  one.  However,  sinee  it  is  so,  I 
will  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  let  this  young  lady 
see  that  I  am  not  so  great  a  simpleton  as  she  probably  thinks  me." 

I  accordingly  took  up  the  book  of  poetry  which  lay  upon  the 
sofa.  It  was  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  fortunate ;  it  afforded  a  fine  scope  for  my  favorite  vein  of 
grandiloquence.  I  went  largely  into  a  discussion  of  its  merits,  oi 
rather  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  them.  My  observations  were  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Somerville,  for  I  found  I  could  talk  to  her  with 
more  ease  than  to  her  daughter.  She  appeared  perfectly  alive  tc 
the  beauties  of  the  poet,  and  disposed  to  meet  me  in  the  discus- 
eion ;  but  it  was  not  ray  object  to  hear  her  talk ;  it  was  to  talk 
myself  I  anticipated  all  she  had  to  say,  overpowered  her  with 
the  copiousness  of  my  ideas,  and  supported  and  illustrated  them 
by  long  citations  from  the  author. 

While  thus  holding  forth,  I  cast  a  side  glance  to  see  how  Miss 
Somerville  was  affected.  She  had  some  embroidery  stretched  on 
»  frame  beforr  her,  but  had  paused  in  her  labor,  and  was  looking 
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down  as  if  lost  in  mute  attention.  I  felt  a  glow  of  self-satiBfaotiou, 
out  I  recollected,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  kind  of  pique,  the  advan- 
tage she  had  enjoyed  over  me  in  our  tete-a-tcte.  I  determined  to 
push  my  triumph,  and  accordingly  kept  on  with  redoubled  ardor^ 
until  I  had  fairly  exhausted  my  subject,  or  rather  my  thoughts. 

I  had  scarce  come  to  a  full  stop,  when  Miss  Somerville  raised 
her  eyes  from  the  work  on  which  they  had  been  fixed,  and  turning 
to  her  mother,  observed :  "I  have  been  considering,  mamma, 
whether  to  work  these  flowers  plain,  or  in  colors." 

Had  an  ice-bolt  been  shot  to  my  heart,  it  could  not  have  chilled 
me  more  effectually.  "  What  a  fool,"  thought  1,  "  have  I  been 
making  myself — squandering  away  fine  thoughts,  and  fine  language, 
upon  a  light  mind,  and  an^ ignorant  ear  1  This  girl  knows  nothing 
of  poetry.  She  has  no  soul,  I  fear,  for  its  beauties.  Can  any  one 
have  real  sensibility  of  heart,  and  not  be  alive  to  poetry  ?  How- 
ever, she  is  young  :  this  part  of  her  education  has  been  neglected : 
there  is  time  enough  to  remedy  it.  I  will  be  her  preceptor.  I 
will  kindle  in  her  mind  the  sacred  flame,  and  lead  her  through  the 
fairy  land  of  song.  But  after  all,  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  I 
should  have  fallen  in  lovo  with  a  woman  who  knows  nothing  of 
poetry." 

I  passed  a  day  not  altogether  satisfactory.  I  was  a  little  dis 
appointed  that  Miss  Somerville  did  not  show  more  poetical  feeling, 
«  I  am  afraid,  after  all,"  said  I' to  myself,  "she  is  light  and  girl- 
ish, and  more  fitted  to  pluck  wild  flowers,  play  on  the  flageolet, 
and  romp  with  little  dogs,  than  to  converse  with  a  man  of  my  turn." 

I  believe,  however,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  more  out  of  humor 
with  myself      I  thought  I  had  made  the  worst  first  appearance 
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that  ever  hero  made,> either  in  novel  or  fairy  tale.  I  was  oat  of 
all  patience,  -when  I  called  to  mind  my  awkward  attempts  at  ease 
and  elegance,  in  the  tete-d-t6te.  And  then  my  intolerable  long 
lecture  about  poetry,  to  catch  the  applause  of  a  heedless  auditor  i 
But  there  I  was  not  to  blame.  I  had  certainly  been  eloquent ;  it 
was  her  fault  that  the  eloquence  was  wasted  To  meditate  upon 
the  embroidery  of  a  flower,  when  I  was  expatiating  on  the  beauties ' 
of  Milton  r  She  might  at  least  have  admired  the  poetry,  if  she 
did  not  relish  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered;  though  that 
was  not  despicable,  for  I  had  recited  passages  in  my  best  style, 
which  my  mother  and  sisters  had  always  considered  equal  to  a 
play.  "  Oh,  it  is  evident,"  thought  I,  "  Miss  Somerville  has  very 
little  soul !  "  , 

Such  were  my  fancies  and  cogitations,  during  the  day,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  spent  in  my  chamber,  for  I  ivas  still  _ 
languid.  My  evening  was  passed  in  the  drawing-room,  where  I 
overlooked  Miss  Somerville's  portfolio  of  sketches.  They  were 
executed  with  great  taste,  and  showed  a  nice  observation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  nature.  They  were  all  her  own,  and  free  from 
thoie  cunning  tints  and  touches  of  the  drawing-master,  by  which 
young  ladies'  drawings,  like  their  heads,  are  dressed  up  for  com- 
pany. There  was  no  garish  and  vulgar  trick  of  colors,  either;  all 
was  executed  with  singular  truth  and  simplicity. 

"  And  yet,!'  thought  I,  "  thie  little  being,  who  has  so  pure  an 
eye  to  take  in,  as  in  a  limpid-  brook,  all  the  graceful  forms  and 
magic  tints  of  nature,  has  no  soul  for  poetry  !  " 

Mr  Somerville  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  evening,  observ- 
MJg  my  eye  to  wander  occasionally  to  the  harp,  interpreted  and 
met  my  wishes  with  his  accustomed  civility. 
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/' 

"  Julia,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Mountjoy  would  like  to  hear 
a  little  music  from  your  harp ;  let  us  hear,  too,  the  sound  of  youi 
voice." 

Julia  immediately  complied,  without  any  of  that  hesitation 
and  difficulty,  by  which  young  ladies  are  apt  to  make  the  company 
[jay  dear  for  bad  music.  She  sang  a  sprightly  strain,  in  a 
brilliant  style,  that  came  trilling  playfully  over  the  ear ;  and  the 
bright  eye  and  dimpling  smile  showed  that  her  little  heart  danced 
with  the  song.  Her  pet  Canary  bird,  who  hung  close  by,  was 
wakened  by  the  music,  and  burst  forth  into  an  emulating  strain. 
Julia  smiled  with  a  pretty  air  of  defiance,  and  played  louder. 

After  some  tinle,  the  music  changed,  and  ran  into  a  plaintive 
jtrain,  in  a  minor  key.  Then  it  was,  that  all  the  former  witchery 
of  her  voice  came  over  me ;  then  it  was,  that  she  seemed  to  sing 
from  the  heart  and  to  the  heart.  Her  fingers  moved  about  the 
chords  as  if  they  scarcely  touched  them.  Her  whole  manner  and 
appearance  cbanged ;  her  eyes  beamed  with  the  softest  expres- 
sion ;  her  countenance,  her  frame,  all  seemed  subdued  into  tender- 
ness. She  rose  from  the  harp,  leaving  it  still  vibrating,  with 
sweet  sounds,  and  moved  toward  her  father,  to  bid  him  good  night. 

His  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  her  intently,  during  her  perform- 
ance. As  she  came  before  him,  he  parted  her  shining  ringlets  with 
both  his  hands,  and  looked  down  with  the  fondness  of  a  father 
on  her  innocent  face.  The  music  seemed  still  lingering  in  its  lin 
caments,  and  the  action  of  her  father  brought  a  moist  gleam  in 
her  eye.  He  kissed  her  fair  forehead,  after  the  French  mode  of 
parental  caressing :  "  Good  night,  and  God  bless  you,"  said  he 
*  my  good  little  girl !  " 

Julia  tripped  away,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  a  dimple  \n  her 
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cheek,  and  a  light  heart  in  her  bosom      I  thought  it  the  prettiest 
picture  of  paternal  and  filial  aflfection  I  had  ever  seen 

When  I  retired  to  bed,  a  new  train  of  thoughts  crowded  into 
!ujr  brain.  "  After  all,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  it  is  clear  this  gir 
has  a  sojil,  though  she  was  not  moved  by  my  eloquence.  She  has 
all  the  outward  signs  and  evidences  of  poetic  feeling.  She  paints 
well, 'and  has  an  eye  for  nature.  She  is  a  fine  musician,  and 
enters  into  the  very  soul  of  song.  What  a  pity  that  she  knows 
nothing  of  poetry  !  But  we  will  see  what  is  to  be  done.  I  am 
irretrievably  in  love  with  her;  what  then  am  I  to  do  ?  Come 
down  to  the  level  of  her  mind,  or  endeavor  to  raise  her  to  soma 
kind  of  intellectual  equality  with  myself  ?  That  is  the  most  gen- 
erous course.  She  will  look  up  to  me  as  a  benefactor.  I  shall 
become  associated  in  her  mind  with  the  lofty  thoughts  and  har- 
monious graces  of  poetry.  She  is  apparently  docile :  besides,  the 
difference  of  our  ages  will  give  me  an  ascendency  over  her.  She 
cannot  be  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  I  am  ^fiill  turned  of 
twenty."  So,  having  built  this  most  delectable  of  air-castles,  I 
fell  asleep. 


The  next  morning,  I  was  quite  a  different  being.  I  no  longer 
felt  fearful  of  stealing  a  glance  at  Julia ;  on  the  contrary,  I  con- 
templated her  steadily,  with  the  benignant  eye  of  a  benefactor- 
Shortly  after  breakfast,  I  found  myself  alone  with  herj  as  I  had 
on  the  preceding  morning ;  but  I  felt  nothing  of  the  awkwardness 
jf  our  previous  t6te-a-t6te.  I  was  elevated  by  the  conseiousnesa 
»f  my  intellectual  superiority,  and  should  almost  have  felt  a  sen- 
timent of  pity  for  the  ignorance  of  the  lovely  little  being,  if  I  had 
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Dot  felt  also  the  assurance  that  I  should  be  able  to  dispel  it 
"But  it  is  timr,'  thought  I,  "to  open  school." 

Julia,  was  occupied  in  arranging  some  music  on  her  piano 
I  looked  over  two  or  three  songs;  they  were  Moore's  Irish 
nielodies 

"  These  are  pretty  things,"  said  I.  flirting  the  leaves  ove* 
lightly,  and  giving  a  slight  shrug,  by  (ray  of  qualifying  the  opinion.  • 

"Oh,  I  love  them  of  all  tilings!"  said  Julia,  "  they 're  so 
touching ! " 

"  Then  you  like  them  for  the  poetry,''  said  I,  with  an  encour- 
aging smile. 

"  Oh  yes  ;  she  thought  them  charmingly  written." 

Now  was  my  time.  "Poetry,"  said  I,  assuming  a  didactic 
attitude  and  air,  "  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  studies  that 
can  occupy  a  youthful  mind.  It  renders  us  susceptible  of  the 
gentle  impulses  of  humanity,  and  cherishes  a  delicate  perception 
of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  elevated  in  morals,  and  graceful  and 
beautiful  in  physics.     It " 

I  was  going  on  in  a  style  that  would  have  graced  a  professor 
of  rhetoric,  when  I  saw  a  light  smile  playing  about  Miss  Somer- 
ville's  mouth,  and  that  she  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a 
music  book.  I  recollected  her  inattention  to  my  discourse  of  the 
preceding  morning  "  There  is  no  fixing  her  light  mind,"  thought 
I,  "by  abstract  theory;  we  will  proceed  practically."  As  it  hap- 
pened, the  identical  volume  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  was  lying 
at  hand. 

"  Let  me  recommend  to  you,  my  young  friend,"  said  I,  .in  one 
of  those  tones  of  persuasive  admonition,  which  I  had  so  often 
loved  in  Glencoe — "let  me  recommend  to  you  this  admirable 
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poem :  yju  will  find  in  it  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment  fai 
superior  to  those  songs  which  have  delighted  you.^  Julia  looked 
at  the  book,  and  then  at  me,  with  a  whimsically  dubious  air 
"  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  ?  "  said  she ;  "  oh,  I  know  the  greatei 
uart  of  that  by  heart." 

I  had  not  expected  to  find  my  pupil  so  far  advanced ;  however, 
the  Paradise  Lost  is  a  kind  of  school  book,  and  its  finest  passages 
are  given  to  young  ladies  as  tasks. 

■'  I  find,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  must  not  treat  her  as  so  com.- 
plete  a  novice ;  her  inattention,  yesterday,  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  absolute  ignorance,  but  merely  from  a  want  of  poetio 
feeling.     I'll  try  her  again." 

I  now  determined  to  dazzle  her  with  my  own  erudition,  and 
launched  into  a  harangue  that  would  have  done  honor  to  an  insti-  ' 
tute.  Pope,  Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  the  old  dramatic  writers,  were 
all  dipped  into,  with  the  excursive  flight  of  a  swaUow.  I  did  not 
confine  myself  to  English  poets,  but  gave  a  glance  at  the  French 
and  Italian  schools:  I  passed  over  Ariosto  in  full  wing,  but 
paused  on  Tasso'a  Jerusalem  Delivered.  I  dwelt  on  the  character 
of  Clorinda :  "  There's  a  character,"  said  I,  "  that  you  wUl  find 
well  worthy  a  woman's  study.  It  shows  to  what  exalted  heights 
of  heroism  the  sex  can  rise ;  how  gloriously  they  may  share  even 
ic  the  stern  concerns  of  men." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Julia,  gently  taking  .advantage  of  a 
pause — "  for  my  part,  I  prefer  the  character  of  Sophronia." 

I  was  thunderstruck.  She  then  had  read  Tasso !  This  gill 
fihat  I  had  been  treating  as  an  ignoramus  in  poetry  1  She  prO' 
ceeded,  with  a  slight  glow  of  the  cheek,  summoned  up  perhaps  bj 
a  casual  glow  of  feeling : 
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"  I  do  not  admire  those  masculine  heroines,"  said  she  "  who 
aim  at  the  bold  qualities  of  the  opposite  sex.  Now  Sophronia 
only  exhibits  the  real  qualities  of  a  woman,  wrought  up  to  their 
highest  excitement.  She  is  modest,  gentle,  and  retiring,  as  it 
t>ecomes  a  woman  to  be ;  but  she  has  all  the  strength  of  affection 
proper  to  a  woman.  She  cannot  fight  for  her  people,  as  Clorinda 
does,  but  she  can  offer  herself  up,  and  die,  to  serve  them.  You 
may  admire  Clorinda,  but  you  surely  would  be  more  apt  to  love 
Sophronia  ;  at  least,"  added  she,  suddenly  appearing  to  recollect 
herself,  and  blushing  at  having  launched  into  such  a  discussion, 
"  at  least,  that  is  what  papa  observed,  when  we  read  the  poem 
together." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  dryly,  for  I  felt  disconcerted  and  nettled  at 
being  unexpectedly  lectured  by  my  pupil — "  indeed,  I  do  not  ex- 
actly recollect  the  passage." 

"  Oh,"  said  Julia,  "  I  can  repeat  it  to  you  ;  "  and .  she  imme- 
diately gave  it  in  Italian. 

Heavens  and  earth ! — here  was  a  situation  1  I  knew  no  more 
of  Italian  than  I  did  of  the  lajiguage  of  Psalmanazar.  What  a 
dilemma  for  a  would-be-wise  man  to  be  placed  in !  I  saw  Julia 
waited  for  my  opinion. 

"  In  fact,"  said  I,  hesitating,  "  I — I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand Italian." 

"  Oh,"  said  Julia,  with  the  utmost  naivete,  "  I  h^ve  no  doubt 
It  is  very  beautiful  in  the  translation." 

I  was  glad  to  break  up  school,  and  get  back  to  my  chamber, 
full  of  the  mortification  which  a  wise  man  in  love  experiences  on 
finding  his  mistress  wiser  than  himself.  "  Translation  1  transla^ 
Hon ! "  muttered  I  'o  myself,  as  I  jerked  the  door  shut  behind 
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me  "  I  am  surprised  my  father  has  never  had  me  iustrucied  ir 
the  modern  languages.  They  are  all-important.  What  is  the  usfl 
of  Latin  and  Greek  ?  No  one  speaks  them ;  but  here,  the  moment 
I  make  my  appearance  in  the  world,  a  little  girl  slaps  Italian  in 
ray  face.  However,  thank  Heaven,  a  language  is  easily  learned. 
The  mommt  I  return  home,  I'll  sot  about  studying  Italian ;  and  to 
prevent  future  surprise,  I  will  study  Spanish  and  German  at  the 
same  time ;  and  if  any  young  lady  attempts  to  quote  Italian  upon 
me  again,  I'll  bury  her  under  a  heap  of  High  Dutch  poetry !" 

I  felt  now  like  some  mighty  chieftain,  who  has  carried  the  war 
into  a  weak  country,  with  full  confidence  of  success,  and  been  re- 
pulsed and  obliged  to  draw  off  his  forces  from  before  some  incon- 
siderable fortress. 

"  However,"  thought  I,  "  I  have  as  yet  brought  only  my  light 
artillery  into  action  ;  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  done  with  my 
heavy  ordnance.  Julia  is  evidently  well  versed  in  poetry ;  but 
it  is  natural  she  should  be  so ;  it  is  allied  to  painting  and  inusic,- 
and  is  congenial  to  the  light  graces  of  the  female  character.  We 
will  try  her  on  graver  themes."      ^ 

I  felt  all  my  pride  awakened;  it  even  for  a  time  swelled  higher 
than  my  love.  I  was  determined  completely  to  establish  my 
mental  superiority,  and  subdue  the  intellect  of  this  little  being : 
it  would  then  be  time  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  gentle  empire,  and 
win  the  affections  of  her  heart. 

Accordingly,  at  dinner  I  again  took  the  field,  en  potenct  I 
now  addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Somerville,  for  I  was  about  to  v;ntei 
apon  topics  in  which  a  young  girl  like  her  could  not  be  well  versed 
I  led,  or  rather  forced,  the  conversation  into  a  vein  of  historical 
erudition,  discussing  several  of  the  most  prominent  facts  ofanoient 
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nifctory    and  accompanying  them  with  sound,  indisputabU    apo- 
thegms. 

Mr.  Somerville  listened  to  me  with  the  air  of  a  man  receiving 
imformalion.  I  was  encouraged,  and  went  on  gloriously  from 
theme  to  theme  of  school  declamation.  I  sat  with  Marius  on  th 
ruins  of  Carthage ;  I  defended  the  bridge  with  Horatius  Codes; 
thrust  my  hand  iuto  the  flame  with  Martins  Scaevola,  and  plunged 
with  Curtius  into  the  yawning  gulf;  I  fought  side  by  side  with 
Leonidas,  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae ;  and  was  going  full  drive 
mto  the  battle  of  Plaisea,  when  my  memory,  which  is  the  worst  in 
the  world,  failed  me,  jast  as  I  wanted  the  name  of  the  Lacedemo- 
aian  commander. 

"  Julia,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Somerville,  "  perhaps  you  may 
recollect  the  name  of  which  Mr.  Mountjoy  is  in  quest  ?" 

Julia  colored  slightly  :  "  I  believe,"  said  she,  ip  a  low  voice, 
-"  I  believe  it  was  Pausanias." 

This  unexpected  sally,  instead  of  reinforcing  me,  threw  my 
whole  scheme  of  "battle  into  confusion,  and  the  Athenians  remain- 
ed unmolested  in  the  field. 

I  am  half  inclined,  since,  to  think  Mr.  Somerville  meant  this 
as  a  sly  hit  at  my  school'-boy  pedantry ;  but  he  was  too  well  bred 
not  to  seek  to  relieve  me  from  my  mortification.  "  Oh  ! "  said  he, 
"  Julia  is  our  family  book  of  reference  for  names,  dates,  and  dis- 
tanoes,  and  has  an  excellent  memory  for  history  and  geography." 

I  now  became  desperate  ;  as  a  last  resource,  I  turned  to  meta- 
physics. "  If  she  is  a  philosopher  in  petticoats,"  thought  I,  "  it 
is  all  over  with  mo." 

Here,  however,  I  had  the  field  to  myself.  I  gave  chapter  and 
rerse  of  my  tutor's  lectures,  heightened  by  all  his  poetical  illus- 
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trations ,  I  even  went  farther  than  he  had  ever   ventured,  and  i 
plunged  into  such  depths  of  metaphysics,  that  I  was  in  danger  of 
sticking  in  the  mire  at  the  bottom.     Fortunately,  I  had  auditors 
who  apparently  could  not  detect  my  flounderings.     Neither  Mr. 
Somerville  nor  his  daughter  offered  theleast  interruption. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  Mr.  Somerville  sat  some  time 
with  me;  and  as  I  was  no  longer  anxious  to  astonish,  I  permitted 
myself  to  listen,'  and  found  that  he  was  really  agreeable.  He  wag 
quite  communicative,  and  from  his  conversation  I  was  enabled  to 
form  a  juster  idea  of  his  daughter's  character,  and  the  mode  in 
which  she  had  been  brought  up.  Mr.  Somerville  had  mingled 
much  with  the  world,  and  with  what  is  termed  fashionable  society. 
He  had  experienced  its  cold  elegancies,  and  gay  insincerities ;  its 
•dissipation  of  the  spirits,  and  squanderings  of  the  heart.  Like 
many  men  of^the  world,  though  he  had  wandered  too  far  from 
nature  ever  to  return  to  it,  yet  he  had  the  good  taste  and  good 
feeling  to  look  back  fondly  to  its  simple  delights,  and  to  determine 
that  his  child,  Lf  possible,  should  never  leave  them.  He  had  su- 
perintended her  education  with  scrupulous  care,  storing  "her  mind 
with  the  graces  of  polite  literature,  and  with  such  ^knowledge  as 
would  enable  it  to  furnish  its  own  amusement  and  occupation, 
and  giving  her  all  the  accomplishments  that  sweeten  and  enliven 
the  circle  of  domestic  life.  He  had  been  particularly  sedulous  to 
exclude  all  fashionable  affectations ;  all  false  sentiment,  false  sen- 
sibility, and  false  romance.  "  Whatever  advantages  she  may  pos 
sess,"  said  hje,  "  she  is  quite  unconscious  of  them.  She  is  a  car 
prioious  little  being,  in  every  thing  but  her  affections;  she  is 
however,  free  from  art :  simple,  ingenuous,  innocent,  amiable,  and 
I  thank  God !  happy." 
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Such  was  the  eulogy  of  a  fond  father,  delivered  vt  iih  a  tender 
ness  that  tou';hed  me.  I  could  not  help  making  a  casual  inquiry 
whether,  among  the  graces  of  polite  li-terature,  he  had  included  a 
Blight  tincture  of  metaphysics.  He  smiled,  and  told  me  he  had 
not. 

On  the  whole,  when,  as  usual,  that  night,  I  summed  up  the 
day's  observations  on  my  pillow,  I  was  not  altogether  dissatisfied, 
"  Miss  Somerville,"  said  I,  "  loves  poetry,  and  I  like  her  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  She  has  the  advantage  of  me  in  Italian :  agreed ;  what 
is  it  to  know  a  variety  of  languages,  but  merely  to  have  a  variety 

.  of  sounds  to  express  the  same  idea  ?  Original  thought  is  the  ore 
of  the  mind ;  language  is  but  the  accidental  stamp  and  coinage, 
by  which  it  is  put  into  circulation.  If  I  can  furnish  an  original 
idea,  what  care  I  how  many  languages  she  can  translate  it  into? 

-  She  may  be  able,  also,  to  quote  names,  and  dates,  and  latitudes, 
better  tha  a  I ;  but  that  is  a  mere  effort  of  the  memory.  I  admit 
she  is  more  accurate  in  history  and  geography  than  I;  but  then 
she  known  nothing  of  metaphysics.'' 

I  had  now  sufficiently  recovered,  to  return  home;  yet  I 
could  not  think  of  leaving  Mr.  Somerville's,  without  having  a 
little  farther  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  daughter's 
education. 

"  This  Mr.  Somerville,"  thought  I,  "  is  a  very  accomplished; 
elegant  man ;  he  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and,  upon  th  3 
whole,  has  profited  by  what  he  has  seen.  He  is  not  without  ic- 
formation,  and,  as  far  as  he  thinks,  appears  to  think  correctly; 
but  aftei  all,  he  is  rather  superficial,  acd  does  not  think  pro- 
foundly. He  seems  to  take  no  delight  in  those  metaphysioal 
abstractio'!S,  that  are  the  proper  aliment  of  masculine  minds      I 
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called  to  mind  various  occasions  in  which  I  had  indulged  largely 
in  metaphysical  discussions,  but  could  recollect  no  instance  where 
I  had  been  able  to  draw  him  out.  He  had  listened,  it  is  true, 
with  attention,  and  smiled  as  if  in  acquiescence,  but  had  alwajs 
appeared  to  avoid  reply.  Besides,  I  had  made  several  sad  blunders 
in  the  glow  of  eloquent  declamation ;  but  he  had  never  interrupted 
me,  to  notice  and  correct  them,  as  he  would  have  done  had  he 
been  versed  in  the  theme. 

"  Now  it  is  really  a  great  pity,"  resumed  I,  "  that  he  should 
have  the  entire  management  of  Miss  Somerville's  educatioa 
What  a  vast  advantage  it  would  be,  if  she  could  be  put  for  a  little 
time  under  the  superintendence  of  Grlencoe.  He  would  throw 
some  deeper  shades  of  thought  into  her  mind,  which  at  present  is 
all  sunshine  ;  not  but  that  Mr.  Somerville  has  done  very  well,  ag 
far  as  he  has  gone ;  but  then  he  has  merely  prepared  the  soil  for 
the  strong  plants  of  useful  knowledge.  She  is  well  versed  in  the 
leading  facts  of  history,  and  the  general,  course  of  belles-lettres,'' 
said  I;  "  a  little  more  philosophy  would  do  wonders." 

I  accordingly  took  occasion  to  ask  Mr.  Somerville  for  a  few 
moments'  conversation  in  his  study,  the  morning  I  was  to  depart. 
When  we  were  alone,  I  opened  the  matter  fully  to  him.  I  com- 
menced with  the  warmest  eulogium  of  Glencoe's  powers  of  mind^ 
and  vast  acquirements,  and  ascribed  to  him  all  my  proficiency  in 
the  higher  branches  of  knowledge.  I  begged,  therefore,  to  recom. 
mend  him  as  a  friend  calculated  to  direct  the  studies  of  Miss 
Somerville ;  to  lead  her  mind,  by  degrees  to  the  contemplation  of 
abstract  principles,  and  to  produce  habits  of  philosophical  analy- 
sis; "  which,"  added  I,  gently  smiling,  «  are  not  often  cultivated 
by  young  ladies.  "     I  ventured  to  hint,  in  addition,  that  he  wculc 
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find  Mr.  Qleoooe  a  most  valuable  and  iiiteresting  acquaintance  foi 
himself ,  one  who  would  stimulate  and  evolve  the  powers  of  his 
mind ;  and  who  might  open  to  him  tracts  of  inquiry  and  specula^ 
tioii,  to  which  perhaps  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

Ml'.  Someryille  listened  with  grave  attention.  When  I  had 
finished,  he  thanked  me  in  the  politest  manner  for  the  interest  I 
took  in  the  welfare  of  his  daughter  and  himself  He  observed 
that,  as  regarded  himself,  he  was  afraid  he  was  too  old  to 
benefit  by  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Glencoe,  and  that  as  to  his 
daughter,  he  was  afraid  her  mind  was  but  little  fitted  for  the 
study  of  metaphysics.  "  I  do  not  wish,"  continued  he,  "  to  strain 
her  intellects  with  subjects  they  cannot  grasp,  but  to  make  hei 
familiarly  acquainted  with  those  that  are  within  the  limits  of  her 
capacity.  I  do  not  pretend  to  prescribe  the  boundaries  of  female 
genius,  and  am  far  from  indulging  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  women 
are  unfitted  by  nature  for  the  highest  intellectual  pursuits.  I  speak 
only  with  reference  to  my  daughter's  taste  and  talents.  She  will 
never  make  a  learned  woman ;  nor  in  truth  do  I  desire  it ;  for 
such  is  the  jealousy  of  our  sex,  as  to  mental  as  well  as  physical 
ascendency,  that  a  learned  woman  is  not  always  the  happiest.  I 
do  not  wish  my  daughter  to  excite  envy,  nor  to  battle  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  world ;  but  to  glide  peaceably  through  life,  on 
the  good  will  and  kind  opinion  of  her  friends.  She  has  ample 
employment  for  her  little  head,  in  the  course  I  have  marked  out 
for  her ;  and  is  busy  at  present  with  some  branches  of  natural 
history,  calculated  to  awaken  her  perceptions  to  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  nature,  and  to  the  inexhaustible  volume  of  wisdom 
Bonstantly  spread  open  before  her  eyes.  I  consider  that  woman 
most  likely  to  make  an  agreeable  companion,  who  can  draw  topics 
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of  pleasing  remark  from  CTery  natural  object ;  and  most  likely  w 
he  cheerful  and  contented,  who  is  continilally  sensible  of  the  order, 
the  harmony,  and  the  invariable  beneficence,  that  reign  through  ■ 
out  the  beautiful  world  we  inhabit.'' 

"  But,"  added  he,  smiling,  "  I  am  betraying  myself  into  a 
lecture,  instead  of  merely  giving  a  reply  to  your  kin'd  offer.  Per- 
mit me  to  take  the  liberty,  in  return,  of  inquiring  a  little  about 
Four  own  piirsuits.  You  speak  of  having  finished  your  education; 
but  of  course  you  have  a  line  of  private  study  and  mental  occupa- 
tion marked  out;  for  you  must  know  the  importance,  both  in 
point  of  interest  and  happiness,  of  keeping  the  mind  employed 
May  I  ask  what  system  you  observe  in  your  intellectual  exer- 
cises?" 

"  Oh,  as  to  system,"  I  observed,  "  I  could  never  bring  mysdlf 
mto  any  thing  of  the  kind.  I  thought  it  best  to  let  my  genius 
take  its-  own  course,  as  it  always  acted  the  most  vigorously  when 
stimulated  by  inclination." 

Mr.  Somerville  shook  his  head.  "  This  same  genius,"  said  he, 
"  is  a  wild  quality,  that  runs  away  with  our  most  promising  young 
men.  It  has  become  so  much  the  fashion,  too,  to  give  it  the 
reins,  that  it  is  now  thought  an  animal  of  too  noble  and  generous 
a  nature  to  be  brought  to  the  harness.  But  it  is  all  a  mistake. 
Nature  n«ver  designed  these  high  endowments  to  run  riot  through 
society,  and  throw  the  whole  system  into  confusion.  No,  my  dear 
sir :  genius,  unless  it  acts  upon  system,  is  very  apt  to  be  a  useless 
quality  to  society ;  sometimes  an  injurious,  and  certainly  a  very 
uncomfortable  one,  to  its  possessor.  I  have  had  many  opportu 
nities  of  seeing  the  progress  through  life  of  young  men  who  were 
accounted  geniuses,  and  have  found  it  too  often  end  in  early  ex- 
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Gaustion  and  bitter  disappointment ;  and  have  as  often  noticed 
ihat  these  effects  might  be  traced  to  a  total  want  of  system. 
There  were  no  habits  of  business,  of  steady  purpose,  and  reguJar 
application,  superinduced  upon  the  mind ;  every  thing  was  left  to 
chance  and  impulse,  and  native  luxuriance,  and  every  thing  of 
course  ran  to  waste  and  wild  entanglement.  Excuse  me,  if  I  anj 
tedious  on  this  point,  foir  I  feel  solicitous  to  impress  it  upon 
you,  being  an  error  extremely  prevalent  in  our  country,  and  one 
into  which  too  many  of  our  youth  have  fallen.  I  am  happy,  how- 
ever, to  observe  the  zeal  which  still  appears  to  actuate  you  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  augur  every  good  from  the  ele- 
v.ated  bent  of  your  ambition.  May  I  ask  what  has  been  your 
course  of  study  for  the  last  six  months  ?  " 

Never  was  question  more  unluckily  timed.  For  the  last  six 
months  I  had  been  absolutely  buried  in  novels  and  romances. 

Mr.  Somerville  perceived  that  the  question  was  embarrassing, 
and'with  his  invariable  good  breeding,  immediately  resumed  the 
conversation,  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  He  took  care,  however, 
to  turn  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  from  me  an  account  of  the 
whole  manner  in  which  I  had  been  educated,  and  the  various  cur- 
leiics  of  reading  into  which  my  mind  had  run.  He  then  went  on 
to  discuss  briefly,  but  impressively,  the  different  branches  of 
knowledge  most  important  to  a  young  man  in  my  situation ;  and 
to  my  surprise  1  found  him  a  complete  master  of  those  studies  on 
Vfhich  T  had  supposed  him  ignorant,  and  on  which  I  had  been  de- 
scanting so  confidently. 

He  complimented  me,  however,  very  graciously,  upon  the  prcv 
gress  I  had  made,  but  advised  me  for  the  present  to  turn  my  at 
♦siition  to  the  physical  rather  than  the  moral  sciences,     "  The'je 
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studies,"  said  he,  "  store  a  man's  mind  with  valuable  facts  and  at 
the  same  time  repress  self-confidence,  by  letting  him  know  now 
boundless  are  the  realms  of  knowledge,  and  how  little  we -can  pos- 
sibly know.  Whereas  metaphysical  studies,  though  of  an  ingen- 
ious ordur  of  intellectual  employment,  are  apt  to  bewilder  some 
minds  with  vague  speculations.  They  never  know  how  far  they 
have  advanced,  or  what  may  be  the  correctness  of  their  favorite 
theory.  They  render  many  of  our  young  men  verbose  and  decla- 
matory, and  prone  to  mistake  the  aberrations  of  their  fancy  foi: 
the  inspirations  of  divine  philosophy." 

I  could  not  but  interrupt  him,  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  and  to  say  that  it  had  been  my  lot,  in  the  course  of  my 
limited  experience,  to  encounter  young  men  of  the  kind,  who  had 
overwhelmed  me  by  their  verbosity. 

Mr.  Somerville  smiled.  "  I  trust,"  said  he,  kindly,  "  that  you 
will  guard  against  these  errors.  Avoid  the  eagerness  with  which 
a  young  man  is  apt  to  hurry  into  conversation,  and  to  utter^  the 
urude  and  ill-digested  notions  which  he  has  picked  up  in  his  re* 
cent  studies.  Be  assured  that  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge 
is  the  slow  acquisition  of  a  studious  lifetime ;  that  a  young  man 
however  pregnant  his  wit,  and  prompt  his  talent,  can  have  master- 
ed but  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and,  in  a  manner,  attained  the 
implements  of  study.  Whatever  may  have  been  your  past  assi- 
duity, you  must  be  sensible  that  as  yet  you  have  but  reached  the 
threshold  of  true  knowledge ;  but  at  the  same  time,  you  have  the 
advantage  that  you  are  still  very  young,  and  have  ample  time  to 
learn  " 

Here  our  conference  ended.     I  walked  out  of  the  study,  a  verj 
iliffereut  being  from  what  I  was  on  entering  it.     I  had  gone  in 
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With  tlie  air  of  a  professor  about  to  deliver  a  lecture ;  I  came  ou< 
like  a  student,  who  had  failed  in  his  examination,  and  been  de- 
graded in  his  class. 

"  Very  young,"  and  "  on  the  threshold  of  knowledge!  "  This 
was  extremely  flattering,  to  one  who  had  considered  himself  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  profound  philosopher ! 

"  It  is  singular,"  thought  I ;  "  there  seems  to  have  been  a  spell 
upon  my  faculties,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  house.  I  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  able  to  do  myself  justice.  Whenever  I 
have  undertaken  to  advise,  I  have  had  the  tables  turned  upon  me. 
It  must  be  that  I  am  strange  and  diffident  among  people  I  am 
not  accustomed  to.     I  wish  they  could  hear  me  talk  at  home  ! " 

"  After  all,"  added  I,  on  farther  reflection, — "  after  all,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  force  in  what  Mr.  Somerville  has  said.  Some 
how  or  other,  these  men  of  the  world  do  now  and  then  hit  upon 
remarks  that  would  do  credit  to  a  philosopher.  Some  of  his 
general  observations  came  so  home,  that  I  almost  thought  they 
were  meant  for  myself.  His  advice  about  adopting  a  system  of 
study,  is  very  judicious.  I  will  immediately  put  it  in  practice. 
My  mind  shall  operate  henceforward  with  the  regularity  of  clock 
work." 

How  far  I  succeeded^in  adopting  this  plan,  how  I  fared  in  the 
farther  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  how  I  succeeded  in  my  suit  to 
Julia  Somerville,  may  afford  matter  for  a  farther  communication 
to  the  public,  if  this  simple  record  of  my  early  life  is  fortunate 
enough  to  excite  any  curiosity. 


THE  BERMUDAS. 

A      8HAK8PEARIAN      A  E!  S  B  A  S  C  H  . 

'  Who  did  not  tliitk,  till  within  theso foure  ycares, but  tliat  these  islands  ba>l  beenVathn 
a  liBbitation  for  Divclls,  than  fit  for  men  to  dwell  In  ?  Who  did  not  hato  the  name,  wh'eu 
heu  wan  on  land,  and  shun  the  place  when  he  was  on  the  seas  ?  But  behold  the  misprision 
and  conceits  of  the  world !  For  true  and  large  experience  hath  now  told  us,  it  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  paradises  that  be  upon  earth." 

"A  Plaine  Desoeipt.  tip  thb  Baemttdab:"  1618. 

In  the  course  of  a  voyage  home  from  England,  our  ship  had 
been  struggling,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  with  perverse  head-winds, 
and  a  stormy  sea.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  yet  the  weather 
had  at  times  a  wintry  sharpness,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  we 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  floating  islands  of  ice,  which  at  that 
season  of  the  year  drift  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and 
sometimes  occasion  the  wreck  of  noble  ships. 

Wearied  out  by  the  continued  opposition  of  the  elements,  our 
captain  bore  away  to  the  south,  in  hopes  of  catching  the  expiring 
breath  of  the  trade-winds,  and  making  what  is  called  the  southern 
passage.  A  few  days  wrought,  as  it  were,  a  magical  "  sea  change  " 
in  every  thing  around  us.  We  seemed  to  emerge  into  a  different 
world.  The  late  dark  and  angry  sea,  lashed  up  into  roaring  and 
Bwaaluug  surges,  became  calm  and  sunny;  the  nide  winds  died 
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away ;  aud  gradually  a  light  breeze  sprang  up  directly  aft,  filling 
out  every  sail,  and  wafting  us  smoothly  along  on  an  even  keel. 
The  air  softened  into  a  bland  and  delightful  temperature.  Dol- 
phins began  tq  play  about  us ;  the  nautilus  came  floating  by,  like 
a  fairy  ship,  with  its  mimic  sail  and  rainbow  tints ;  and  flyings 
fish,  from  time  to  time,  made  their  short  excursive  flights,  and 
occasionally  fell  upon  the  deck.  The  cloaks  and  overcoats  in 
which  we  had  hitherto  wrarpped  ourselves,  and  moped  about  the 
vessel,  were  thrown  aside  ;  for  a  summer  warmth 'had  succeeded 
:o  the  late  wintry  chills.  Sails  were  stretched  as  awnings  over 
the  quarter-deck,  to  protect  us  from  the  mid-day  sun.  Under 
these  we  lounged  away  the  day,  in  luxurious  indolence,  musing, 
with  half-shut  eyes,  upon  the  quiet  ocean.  The  night  was  scarcely 
less  beautiful  than  the  day.  The  rising  moon  sent  a  quivering 
column  of  silver  along  the  undulating  surface  of  the  deep,  and, 
gradually  climbing  the  heaven,  lit  up  our  towering  topsails  and 
swelling  mainsails,  and  spread  a  pale,  mysterious  light  around, 
As  our  ship  made  her  whispering  way  through  this  dreamy  world 
of  waters,  every  boisterous  sound  on  board  was  charmed  to 
silence ;  and  the  low  whistle,  or  drowsy  song,  of  a  sailor  from  the 
forecastle,  or  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar,  and  the  soft  warbling  of  a 
female  voice  .from  the  quarter-deck,  seemed  to  derive  a  witching 
melody  from  the  scene  and  hour.  I  was  reminded  of  Oberon'g 
oxquisite  description  of  music  and  moonlight  on  the  ocean  : 

"  Thou  rememberest 

Since  ODce  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  bacs, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song; 
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And  oertaiu  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music." 

Indeed,  I  was  in  the  very  mood  to  conjure  up  all  the  imagi 
nary  beings  with  which  poetry  has  peopled  old  ocean,  and  almost 
ready  to  fancy  I  heard  the  distant  song  of  the  mermaid,  or  the 
mellow  shell  of  the  triton,  and  to  picture  to  myself  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite  with  all  their  pageant  sweeping  along  the  dim  horizon 

A  day  or  two  of  such  fanciful  voyaging,  brought  us  in  sight 
of  the  Bermudas,  which  first  looked  like  mere  summer  clouds, 
peering  above  the  quiet  ocean.  All  day  we  glided  along  in  sight 
of  them,  with  just  wind  enough  to  fill  our  sails ;  and  never  did 
land  appear  more  lovely.  They  were  clad  in  emerald  verdure,  be- 
neath the  serenest  of  skies  :  not  an  angry  wave  broke  upon  their 
quiet  shores,  and  small  fishing  craft,  riding  on  the  crystal  waves, 
seemed  as  if  hung  in  air.  It  was  such  a  scene  that  Fletcher  pictur- 
ed to  himself,  when  he  extolled  the  halcyon  lot  of  the  fisherman  . 

Ah  I  would  thou  knewest  how  much  it  better  were 

To  bide  among  the  simple  fisher-swains : 
No  shrieking  owl,  no  night-crow  lodgeth  here. 

Nor  is  our  simple  pleasure  mixed  with  pains. 
Our  sports  begin  with  the  beginning  year ; 
In  calms,  to  puU  the  leaping  fish  to  land. 
In  roughs,  to  sing  and  dance  along  the  yellow  sand. 

In  contemplating  these  beautiful  islands,  and  the  peaceful  sea 
wound  them,  I  could  hardly  realize  that  these  were  the  "  still 
rexed  Bermoothes  "  of  Shakspeare,  once  the  dread  -of  mariners, 
and  infamous  in  the  narratives  of  the  early  discoverers,  for  the 
ilangers  and  disasters  which  beset  them.     Such,  however,  was  the 
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ease ;  atid  the  islands  derived  additional  interest  in  my  eyes,  from 
fancying  that  I  could  trace  in  their  early  history,  and  in  the  uuper- 
stitious  notions  connected  with  them,  some  of  the  elements  of 
Shakspeare's  wild  and  beautiful  drama  of  the  Tempest.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  citing  a  few  historical  facts,  in  support  of  this 
idea,  which  may  claim  some  additional  attention  from  the  Ameri- 
can reader,  as  being  connected  with  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia. 

At  the  time  when  Shakspeare  was  in  the  fulness  of  his  talent, 
and  seizing  upon  every  thing  that  could  furnish  aliment  to  his  im- 
agination, the  colonization  of  Virginia  was  a  favorite  object  of 
enterprise  among  people  of  condition  in  England,  and  several  of 
the  courtiers  of  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  personally  en- 
gaged in  it.  In  the  year  1609,  a  noble  armament  of  nine  ships 
and  five  hundred  men  sailed  for  the  relief  of  the  colony.  It  was 
commanded  by  Sir  George  Somers,  as  admiral,  a  gallant  and  gen- 
erous gentleman,  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  an 
ample  fortune,  yet  still  bent  upon  hardy  enterprise,  and  ambitious 
of  signalizing  himself  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

On  board  of  his  flag-ship,  the  Sea- Vulture,  sailed  also  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  lieutenant-general  of  the  colony.  The  voyage  was 
long  and  boisterous.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  the  admiral's 
ship  was  separated  from  the  rest  in  a  hurricane.  For  several 
days  she  was  driven  about  at  'the  mercy  of  the  elements,  and  so 
strained  and  racked,  that  her  seams  yawned  open,  and  her  hold 
was  half  filled  with  water.  The  storm  subsided,  but  left  her  a 
mere  foundering  wreck.  The  crew  stood  in  the  hold  to  their 
waists  in  water,  vainly  endeavoring  to  bail  her  with  kettles, 
buckets,  and  other  vessels.  The  leaks  rapidly  gained  on  them, 
while  their  strength  was  as  rapidly  declining.     They  lost  all  hope 
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of  keeping  the  ship  afloat,  until  they  should  reach  the  Americar 
coast ;  and  wearied  with  fruitless  toil,  determined,  in  their  despair, 
to  give  up  all  farther  attempt,  shut  down  the  hatches,  and  abandon 
themselves  to  Providence.  Some,  who  had  spirituous  liquors,  or 
"  comfortable  waters,"  as  the  old  record  quaintly  terms  them 
brought  them  forth,  and  shai-ed  them  with  their  comrades,  and 
they  all  drank  a  sad  farewell  to  one  another,  as  men  who  were 
soon  to  part  company  in  this  world. 

In  this  moment  of  extremity,  the  worthy  admiral,  who  kept 
sleepless  watch  from  the  high  stern  of  the  vessel,  gave  the  thrill- 
ing cry  of  "  land !  "  All  rushed  ou  deck,  in  a  frenzy  of  joy,  and 
Dothing  now  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  on  board,  but  the  transports 
of  men  who  felt  as  if  rescued  from  the  grave.  It  is  true  the  land 
in  sight  would  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  inspired  much 
self-gratulation.  It  could  be  nothing  else  but  the  group  of  isl- 
ands called  after  their  discoverer,  one  Juan  Bermudas,  a  Span'i 
iard,  but  stigmatized  among  the  mariners  of  those  days  as  "  the 
islands  of  devils !  "  "  For  the  islands  of  the  Bermudas,"  says 
the  old  narrative  of  this  voyage,  "  as  every  man  knoweth  that 
hath  heard  or  read  of  them,  were  never  inhabited  by  any  chris- 
tian or  heathen  people,  but  were  ever  esteemed  and  reputed  a 
most  prodigious  and  inchanted  place,  affording  nothing  but  gusts, 
stormes,  and  foul  weather,  which  i^ade  every  navigator  and  mari- 
ner to  avoide  them  as  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  or  as  they  would 
shun  the  Divell  himself"  * 

Sir  George  Somers  and  his  tempest- tossed  comrades,  however, 
hailed  them  with  rapture,  as  if  they  had  been  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise. Every  sail  was  spread,  and.  every  exertion  made  to  urge 
*    '  A  Plaine  Description  of  the  Barmudas." 
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Ihe  foundering  ship  to  land.  Before  long,  she  struck  upon  a.  rock. 
Fortunately,  the  lato  stormy  winds  had  subsided,  and  there  was 
no  surf  A  swelling  wave  lifted  her  from  off  the  rock,  and  bore 
her  to  another  ;  and  thus  she  was  borne  on  from  rock  to  rock, 
until  she  remained  wedged  between  two,  as  firmly  as  if  set  upon 
he  stocks.  The  boats  were  immediately  lowered,  and,  though 
the  shore  was  above  a  mile  distant,  the  whole  crew  were  lauded 
in  safety. 

Every  one  had^  now  his  task  assigned  him.  Some  made  all 
haste  to  unload  the  ship,  before  she  should  go  to  pieces ;  some 
oonstructed  wigwams  of  palmetto  leaves;  and- others  ranged  the 
island  in  quest  of  wood  and  water.  To  their  surprise  and  joy, 
they  found  it  far  different  from  the  desolate  and  frightful  place 
they  had  been  taught  by  seamen's  stories  to  expect.  It  was  well 
wooded  and  fertile ;  there  were  birds  of  various  kinds,  and  herds 
of  swine  roaming  about,  the  progeny  of  a  number  that  had  swum 
ashore,  in  former  years,  from  a  Spanish  wreck.  The  island 
abounded  with  turtle,  and  great  quantities  of  their  eggs  were  to 
be  found  among  the  rocks.  The  bays  and  inlets  were  full  of  fish ; 
"so  tame,  that  if  any  one  stepped  into  the  water,  they  would 
throng  around  him.  Sir  G-eorge  Somers,  in  a  little  while,  caught 
enough  with  hook  and  line  to  furnish  a  meal  to  his  whole  ship's 
company.  Some  of  them  were  so  large,  that  two  wtre  as  much 
as  a  man  could  carry.  Craw-fish,  also,  were  taken  in  abundance. 
The  kiT  was  soft  and  salubrious,  and  the  sky  beautifully  serene. 
Waller,  in  his  "  Summer  Islands, '  has  given  us  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  climate : 

•'  For  the  kind  spriag,  (which  but  salutes  us  here,) 

Inhabits  these,  aad  courts  them  all  the  year : 
fi» 
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Ripe  fruits  and  blossoms  on  the  same  trees  live; 
kt  once  they  promise,  and  at  once  they  give: 
So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  clime. 
None  sickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  time. 
Heaven  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncursedj 
To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first." 

Wi3  may  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  shipwrecked  mariners  ai 
Boding  themselves  cast  by  stormy  seas  upon  so  happy  a  coast 
where  abundance  was  to  be  had  without  labor ;  where  what  in 
other  climes  constituted  the  costly  luxuries  of  the  rich,  were  with- 
in every  man's  reach  ;  and  where  life  promised  to  be  a  mere  holi- 
day.- Many  of  the  common  sailors,  especially,  declared  they  de- 
sired no  better  lot  than  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  lives  on  this  fa- 
vored island. 

The  commanders,  however,  were  not  so  ready  to  console  them- 
selves with  mere  physical  comforts,  for  the  severance  frmn  the 
enjoyment  of  cultivated  life,  and  all  the  objects  of  honorable  am- 
bition. Despairing  of  the  arrival  of  any  chance  ship  on  these 
shunned  and  dreaded  islands,  they  fitted  out  the  long-boat,  mak- 
ing a  deck  of  the  ship's  hatches,  and  having  manned  her  with 
eight  picked  men,  despatched  her,  under  the  command  of  an  able 
and  hardy  mariner,  named  Raven,  to  proceed  to  Virginia,  and 
procure  shipping  to  be  sent  to  their  relief. 

While  waiting  in  anxious  idleness  for  the  arrival  of  the  looked- 
for  aid,  dissensions  arose  between  Sir  George  Somers  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  originating,  very  probably,  in  jealousy  of  the  lead 
which  the  nautical -experience  and  professional  station  of  the  ad- 
miral gave  him  in  the  present  emergency.  Each  commander  of 
ciourse  Jiad  his  adherents    these  dissensions  ripened  into  a  com« 
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plete  schism;  and  this  handful  of  shipwrecked  a  eu,  thus  ttrowE 
together  on  an  uninhabited  island,  separated  into  two  parties,  and 
lived  asunder  in  bitter  feud,  as  men  rendered  fickle  by  prosperity 
instead  of  being  brought  into  brotherhood  by  a  common  calamity. 

Weeks  and  months  elapsed,  without  bringing  the  looked-for 
aid  from  Virginia,  though  that  colony  was  within  but  a  few  days 
sail.  Fears  were  now  entertained  that  the.  long-boat  had  been 
either  swallowed  up  in  the  sea,  or  wrecked  on  some  savage  coast ; 
one  or  other  of  which  most  probably  was  the  case,  as  nothing  was 
ever  heard  of  Ravon  and  his  comrades. 

Each  party  now  set  to  work  to  build  a  vessel  for  itself  out  of 
the  cedar  with  which  the  island  abounded.  The  wreck  of  the 
Sea- Vulture  furnished  rigging,  and  various  other  articles ;  but 
they  had  no  iron  for  bolts,  and  other  fastenings ;  and  for  want  of 
pitch  and  tar,  they  payed  the  seams  of  their  vessels  with  lime  and 
turtle's  oil,  which  soon  dried,  and  became  as  hard  as  stone. 

On  the  tenth  of  may,  1610,  they  set  sail,  having  been  about 
nine  months  on  the  island.  They  reached  Virginia  without  far- 
ther accident,  but  found  the  colony  in  great  distress  for  provisions. 
The  account  that  they  gave  of  the  abundance  that  reigned  in  the 
Bermudas,  and  especially  of  the  herds  of  swine  that  roamed  the 
island,  determined  Lord  Delaware,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to 
send  thither  for  supplies.  Sir  George  Somers,  with  his  wonted 
promptness  and  generosity,  offered  to  undertake  what  was  still 
sonsidered  a  dangerous  voyage.  Accordingly  on  the  nineteenth 
of  June,  he  set  sail,  in  his  own  cedar  vessel  of  thirty  tons,  ac- 
oompanied  by  another  small  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Ar- 

gall. 

The  gallant  Somers  was  doomed  again  to  be  tempest  tossed- 
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His  companion  vessel  was  soon  driven  back  lo  port,  but  ho  kept 
the  sea ;  and,  as  usual,  remained  at  his  post  on  deck,  in  all  wea- 
thers. His  voyage  was  long  and  boisterous,  and  the  fatigues  and 
exposures  which  he  underwent,  were  too  much  for  a  frame  impair- 
ed by  age,  and  by  previous  hardships.  He  arrived  at  Bermudas 
completely  exhausted  and  hroken  down.. 

Hi^  nephew.  Captain  Matthew  Somers,  attended  him  in  his 
illness  with  affectionate  assiduity.  Finding  his  end  approaching, 
the  veteran  called  his  men  together,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  true 
to  the  interests  of  Virginia ;  to  procure  provisions,  with  all  pos- 
sihle  despatch,  and  hasten  hack  to  the  relief  of  the  colony. 

With  this  dying  charge,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  leaving 'his  ne- 
phew and  crew  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  consternation.  Their 
first  thought  was  to  pay  honor  to  his  remains.  Opening  the  body, 
they  took  out  the  heart  and  entrails,  and  buried  them,  erecting  a 
cross  over  the  grave.  They  then  embalmed  the  body,  and  set  sail 
with  it  for  England ;  thus,  while  paying  empty  honors  to  their 
deceased  commander,  neglecting  his  earnest  wish  and  ■  dying  in- 
junction, that  they  should  return  with  relief  to  Virginia. 

The  little  bark  arrived  safely  at  Whitechurch  in  Dorsetshire, 
with  its  melancholy  freight.  The  body  of  the  worthy  Somers 
was  interred  with  the  military  honors  due  to  a  hrave  soldier,  and 
many  volleys  fired  over  his  grave.  The  Bermudas  have  since  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Somer  Islands,  as  a  tribute  to  his  mei 
mory. 

The  accounts  given  by  Captain  Matthew  Somers  aind  his  crew 
of  the  delightful  climate,  and  the  great  beauty,  fertility,  and 
abundance  of  these  islands,  excited  the  zeal  of  enthusiasts,  and 
ihe  cupidity  of  speculators,  and  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  to  ooloniaJ 
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them.  The  Virginia  compauy  sold  theii  right  to  the  islands  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  own  members,  who  erected 
themselves  into  a  distinct  corporation,  under  the  name  of  the  "  So- 
mer  Island  Society ;  "  and  Mr.  Eichard  More  was  sent  out,  in 
1612,  as  governor,  with  sixty  men,  to  found  a  colony:  and  this 
leads  me  to  the  second  branch  of  this  research. 


THE  THREE  KINGS  OF  BERMUDA. - 

AND   THBIE    TEBAStTEB   OF   AMBEEGEI8. 

At  the  time  that  Sir  Q-eorge  Somers  was  preparing  to  launch 
his  cedar-built  bark,  and  sail  for  Virginia,  there  were  three  cul- 
prits among  his  men,  who  had  been  guilty  of  capital  offences. 
One  of  them  was  shot;  the  others,  named  Christopher  Carter 
and  Edward  Waters,  escaped.  Waters,  indeed,  made  a  very  nar- 
row escape,  for  he  had  actually  been  tied  to  a  tree  to  be  executed, 
but  cut  the  rope  with  a  knife,  which  he  had  concealed  about  his 
person,  and  fled  to  the  woods,  where  he  was  joined  by  Carter. 
These  two  worthies  kept  themselves  concealed  in  the  secret  parts 
of  the  island,  until  the  departure  of  the  two  vessels.  When  Sir 
George  Sopiers  revisited  the  island,  in  quest  of  supplies  for  the 
Virginia  colony,  these  culprit.o  hovered  about  the  laflding-placo, 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  another  seaman,  named  Edward 
Chard,  to  join  them,  giving  him  the  most  seductive  picture  of  the 
3ase  and  abundance  in  which  they  revelled. 

When  the  bark  that  bore  Sii  George's  body  to  England  had 
faded  from  the  watery  horizon,  Ihcse  three  vagabonds  walked 
forth  in  their  majesty  and  might,  the  lords  and  sole  inhabita 
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of  these  islands.  For  a  time  their  little  commouweallh  went  oa 
prosperously  and  happily.  They  built  a  house,  sowed  corn,  and 
the  seeds  of  various  fruits ;  and  having  plenty  of  hogs,  wild  fowl, 
and  fish  of  all  kinds,  with  turtle  in  abundance,  carried  on  their 
tripartite  sovereignty  with  great  harmony  and  much  feasting.  All 
kingdoms,  however,  are  doomed  to  revolution,  convulsion,  or  de- 
cay ;  and  so  it  fared  with  the  empire  of  the  three  kings  of  Ber- 
muda, albeit  they  were  monarchs  without  subjects.  In  an  evil 
hour,  in  their  search,  after  turtle,  among  the  fissures  of  the  lockg, 
they  came  upon  a  great  treasure  of  ambergris,  which  had  been 
cast  On  shore  by  the  ocean.  Besides  a  number  of  pieces  of 
smaller  dimensions,  there  was  one  great  mass,  the  largest  that 
had  ever  been  known,  weighing  eighty  pounds,  and  which  of  itself, 
according  to  the  market  value  of  ambergris  in  those  days,  was 
worth  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  pounds^ 

From  that  moment  the  happiness  and  harniony  of  the  three 
kings  of  Bermuda  were  gone  for  ever.  WhUe  poor  devils,  with 
nothings  to  share  but  the  common  blessings  of  the  island,  which 
administered  to  present  enjoyment,  but  had  nothing  of  converti- 
ble value,  they  were  loving  and  united  ;  but  here  was  actual  wealth, 
which  would  make  them  rich  men,  whenever  they  could  transport 
it  to  market.  ^ 

Adieu  the  delights  of  the  island  I  They  now  became  flat  and 
insipid.  Each  pictured  to  himself  the  consequence  he  might  now 
aspire  to,. in  civilized  life,  coiild  he  once  get  there  with  this  mass 
of  ambergris.  No  longer  a  poor  Jack  Tar,  frolicking  in  the  low 
taverns  of  Wapping,  he  might  roll  through  London  in  his  coach, 
and  perchance  arrive,  like  Whittington,  at  the  dignity  of  Lord 
Mayor. 
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With  riches  came  envy  and  covetousness.  Each  was  now  for 
assuming  the  supreme  power,  and  getting  the  monopoly  of  the 
ambergris.  A  civil  war  at  length  broke  out :  Chard  and  Waters 
defied  each  other  to  mortal  cdnbat,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Bermu 
das  was  on  the  point  of  being  deluged  with  royal  blood.  Fortunate- 
ly, Carter  took  no  part  in  the  bloody  feud.  Ambition  might  have 
made  him  view  it  with  secret  exultation  ;  for  if  either  or  both  of 
his  brother  potentates  were  slain  in  the  conflict,  he  would  be  a 
gainer  in  purse  and  ambergris.  But  he  dreaded  to  be  left  alone 
in  this  uninhabited  island,  and  to  find  himself  the  monarch  of  a 
solitude :  so  he  secretly  purloined  and  hid  the  weapons  of  the 
belligerent  rivals,  who,  having  no  means  of  carrying  on  the  war, 
gradually  cooled  down  into  a  sullen  armistice. 

The  arrival  of  Grovernor  More,  with  an  overpowering  force  of 
sixty  men,  put  an  end  to  the  empire.  He  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  name  of  the  Somer  Island  Company,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  make  a  settlement.  The  three  kings  tacitly  relin- 
(£uished  their  sway,  but  stood  up  stoutly  for  their  treasure.  It 
was  determined,  however,  that  they  had  been  fitted  out  at  the  ex- 
pense, and  employed  in  the  service,  of  the  Virginia  Company; 
that  they  had  found  the  ambergris  while  in  the  service  of  that 
company,  and  on  that  company's  land ;  that  the  ambergris  there- 
fore belonged  to  that  company  or  rather  to  the  Somer  Island 
Company,  in  consequence  of  their  recent  purchase  of  the  island^ 
and  all  their  appurtenances.  Having  thus  legally  established 
their  right,  and  being  moreover  able  to  back  it  by  might,  the 
company  laid  the  lion's  paw  upon  the  spoil ;  and  nothing  more 
remains  on  historic  record  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Bermuda,  and 
their  tFeasure  of  ambergris. 
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The  reader  will  now  determine  whether  I  am  more  extrava 
gant  than  most  of  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare,  in  my  sur 
mise  that  the  story  of  Sir  George  Somers'  shipwreck,  and  the  sub 
sequent  occurrences  that  took  place  on  the  uninhabited  island 
may  have  furnished  the  bard  with  some  of  the  elements  of  hi 
drama  of  the  Tempest.     The  tidings  of  the  shipwreck,  and  of 
the  incidents  connected  with  it,  reached  England  not  long  before 
the  production  of  this  drama,  and  made  a  great  sensation  there. 
A  narrative  of  the  whole  matter,  from  which  most  of  the  forego- 
ing particulars  are  extracted,  was  published  at  the  time  in  Lon- 
don, in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  eagarly  perused 
by  Shakespeare,  and  to  make  a  vivid  unpiession  on  his  fancy 
His  expression,  in  the  Tempest,  of"  the  still  vext  Bermoothes," 
accords  exactly  with  the  storm-beaten  character  of  those  islands, 
The  enchantments,  too,  with  which  he  has  clothed  the  island  of 
Prospero,  may  they  not  be  traced,  to  the  wild  and  superstitious 
ilotions  entertained  about  the  Bermudas  ?     I  have  already  cited 
two  passages  from  a  pamphlet  'published  at  the  time,  showing 
that  they  were  esteemed  "  a  vaost  prodigious  and  inchanted  place, 
and  the  "  habitation  of  divells  ;"  and  another  pamphlet,  published 
shortly  afterward,  observes:    "And  whereas  it  is  reported  that 
this  land  of  the  Barmudas,  with  the  islands  about,  (which  are 
many,  at  least  an  hundred),  are  inchanted,  and  kept  with  evil  and 
wicked  spirits,  it  is  a  most  idle  false  report."  * 

The  description,  too,  given  in  the  same  pamphlets,. of  the  real 
sbeauty  and  fertility  of  the  Bermudas,  and  of  rheir  serene  aud 

*  "  Newes  from  the  Barmudas: "  1612. 
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happy  climate,  so  opposite  to  the  dangerous  and  inhospitable  chap- 
aoter  with  which  they  had  been  stigmatized,  accords  with  the  eu- 
logium  of  Sebastian  on  the  island  of  Prospero. 

"  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert,  uninhabitable,  and  almost  inac- 
cessible, it  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate  temperance.  The 
(ir  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous 
to  life.     How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  I  how  green  1 " 

I  think  too,  in  the  exulting  consciousness  of  ease,  security, 
-and  abundance,  felt  by  the  late  teinpest-tossed  mariners,  while 
rerelling  in  the  plenteousness  of  the  island,  and  their  inclination 
to  remain  there,  released  from  the  labors,  the  cares,  and  the  ar^ 
tificial  restraints  of  civilized  life,  I  can  see  something  of  the  gol- 
den commonwealth  of  honest  Gonzalo  : 

"  Had  I  a  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord. 
And  were  the  king  of  it,  what  would  I  dot 
r  the  commonwealtli  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things:  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit;  no  name  of  magistrate . 
Letters  should  not  be  known';  riches,  poverty,  ^ 
And  use  of  service,  none  ;  contract,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tUth,  vineyard,  none: 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  aU. 
w  «  *  *  • 

All  things  in  common,  nature  should  produce. 
Without  sweat  or  endeavor :  Treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine. 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 
Of  its  own  kind  all  foizon,  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  poopl&" 
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But  above  all,  in  the  three  fugitive  vagabonds  who  rou-ained 
in  possession  of  the  island  of  Bermuda,  on  the  departure  of  theii 
comiades,  and  in  their  squabbles  about  supremacy,  on  the  finding 
»f  their  treasure,  I  see  typified  Sebastian,  Trinculo,  and  their 
worthy  companion  Caliban : 

"  Trinculo^  the  king  and  all  our  company  being  drowned,  we  will  in- 
ocrit  here.'' 

"Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man;  his  daughter  and  I  will  be  king  and 
queen,  (save  our  graces!)  and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys." 

X  do  not  mean  to  bold  up  the  incidents  and  characters  in  the 
carrative  and  in  the  play  as  parallel,  or  as  being  strikingly  simi- 
lar :  neither  would  I  insinuate  that  the  narrative  suggested  the 
play;  I  would  only  suppose  that  Shakespeare,  being  occupied 
about  that  time  on  the  drama  of  the  Tempest,  the  main  story  of 
which,  I  believe,  is  of  Italian  origin,  had  many  of  the  fanciful 
ideas  of  it  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George 
Somers  on  the  "  still  vext  Bermoothes,"  and  by  the  popular  super- 
stitions connected  with  these  islands,  and  suddenly  put  in  circula- 
tion by  that  evoit. 


THE  WIDOW'S  ORDEAL, 


A     JUDICIAL     TRIAL     BY     CO  H  BAT. 

FjiB  world  is'  daily  growing  older  and  wiser.  Its  institatioii9 
^  rary  with  its  years,  and  mark  its  growing  wisdom ;  and  none 
more  so  than  its  modes  of  investigating  truth,  and  ascertaining  \ 
guilt  or  innocence.  In  its  nonage,  when  man  was  yet  a  fallible 
being,  and  4oubted  the  accuracy  of  his  own  intellect,  appeals 
were  made  to  heaven  in  dark  and  doubtful  cases  of  atrocious  ac- 
cusation. 

The  accused  was  required  to  plunge  his  hand  in  boiling  oil,  or 
to  walk  across  red-hot  ploughshares,  or  to  maintain  his  innocence 
in  armed  fight  and  listed  field,  in  person  or  by  champion.  If  ho 
passed  these  ordeals  unscathed,  he  stood  acquitted,  and  the  result 
was  regarded  as  a  verdict  from  on  high. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  the  gallant  age  of  chival- 
ry, the  gentler  sex  should  have  been  most  frequently  the  subjects 
of  these  rude  trials  and  perilous  ordeals ;  and  that,  too,  when  as 
sailed  in  their,  most  delicate  and  vulnerable  part — their  honor. 

In  the  present  very  old  and  enlightened  age  of  the  world, 
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when  the  human  intellect  is  perfectly  competent  to  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  concerns,  and  needs  no  special  interposition  ol 
heaven  in  its  affairs,  the  trial  by  jury  has  superseded  these  super- 
human ordeals ;  and  the  unanimity  of  twelve  discordant  minds  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  verdict.  Such  a  unanimity  would,  at 
first  sight,  appear  also  to  require  a  miracle  from  heaven ;  but 
it  is  produced  by  a  simple  device  of  human  ingenuity.  The 
twelve  jurors  are  locked  up  in  their  box,  there  to  fast  until  ab- 
stinence shall  have  so  clarified  their  intellects  that  the  whole  jar- 
ring panel  can  discern  the  truth,  and  concur  in-«a  unanimous  de- 
cision. One  point  is  certain,  that  truth  is  one,  and  is  immutable 
— until  the  jurors  all  agree,  they  cannot  all  be  right. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  discuss  this  great  judicial 
point,  or  to  question  the  avowed  superiority  of  the  mode  of  in- 
vestigating truth,  adopted  in  this  antiquated  and  very  sagacious 
era.  It  is  our  object  merely  to  exhibit  to  the  curious  reader,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  cases  of  judicial  combat  we  find  in  the  an- 
nals of  Spain.  It  occurred  at  the  bright  commencement  of  the 
reign,  and  in  the  youthful,  and,  as  yet,  glorious  days,  of  Roderick 
the  Groth;  who  subsequently  tarnished  his  fame  at  home  by  hia 
misdeeds,  and,  finally,  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalete,  in  that  disastrous  battle  which  gave  up  Spain  a 
conquest  to  the  Moors.     The  following  is  the  story : — 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  certain  duke  of  Lorraine,  who 
was  acknowledged  throughout  his  domains  to  be  one  of  the  wisest 
princes  that  ever  lived.  In  fact,  there  was  no  one  measure  adopt- 
ed by  him  that  did  not  astonish  his  privy  counsellors  and  gentle- 
men in  attendance;  and  he  said  such  witty  things,  and  made  such 
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sensible  speeches,  that  the  jaws  of  his  high  chamberlaiu  were 
well  nigh  dislocated  from  laughing  with  delight  at  one,  and  gap- 
ing with  wonder  at  the  other: 

This  very  witty  and  exceedingly  wise  potentate  lived  for  half 
a  century  in  single-blessedness ;  at  length  his  courtiers  began  to 
thiui  it  a  great  pity  so  wise  and  wealthy  a  prince  should  not  have 
a  child  after  his  own  likeness,  to  inherit  his  talents  and  domains ; 
so  they  urged  him  most  respectfully  to  marry,  for  the  good  of  his 
estate,  and  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 

E"  turned  their  advice  over  in  his  mind  some  four  or  five 
years,  and  then  sent  forth  emissaries  to  summon  to  his  court  all 
the  beautiful  maidens  in  the  land,  who  were  ambitious  of  sharing  a 
ducal  crown.     The  court  was  soon  crowded  with  beauties  of  all 
styles  and  complexions,  from  among  whom  he  chose  one  in  the 
earliest   budding  of  her  charms,   and  acknowledged  by  all  the 
gentlemen  to  be  unparalleled  for  grace  and  loveliness.     The  cour- 
tiers extolled  the  duke  to  the  skies  for  making  such  a  choice,  and 
considered  it  another  proof  of  his  great  wisdom.     "  The  duke," 
said  they,  "  is  waxing  a  little  too  old,  the  damsel,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  little  too  young ;  if  one  is  lacking  in  years,  the  other 
has  a  superabundance ;  thus  a  want  on  one  side,  is  balanced  by  an 
excess  on  the  other,  and  the  result  is  a  well-assorted  marriage." 
The  duke,  as  is  often  the  case  with  wise  men  who  marry 
rather  late,  and  take  damsels  rather  youthful  to  their  besoms,  be- 
came dotingly  fond  of  his  wife,  and  very  properly  indulged  her  in 
all   things.     He  was,  consequiently,  cried  up  by  his  subjects  in 
general,  and  by  the  ladies  in  particular,  as  a  pattern  for  hus- 
bands ;  and,  in  the  end,  from  the  wonderful  docility  with  which 
he  submitted  to  be  reined  and  checked,  acquired  the  amiable  and 
t'Qviable  appellation  of  Duke  Philibert  the  wife-ridden. 
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There  was  only  one  thing  that  disturbed  the  conjugal  felicity 
of  this  paragon  of  husbands — though  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
nfter  his  marriage,  there  was  still  no  prospect  of  an  heir.  The  good 
duke  left  no  means  untried  to  propitiate  Heaven  He  made  vows 
nd  pilgrimages,  he  fasted  and  he  prayed,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
The  courtiers  were  all  astonished  at  the  circumstance.  They 
could  not  account  for  it.  While  the  meanest  peasant  in  the 
country  had  sturdy  brate  by  dozens,  without  putting  up  a  prayer, 
the  duke  wore  himself  to  skin  and  bone  with  penances  and  fast- 
ings, yet  seemed  farther  off  from  his  object  tiian  ever. 

At  length,  the  worthy  prince  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  felt  his 
end  approaching.  He  looked  sorrowfully  and  dubiously  upon  his 
young  and  tender  spouse,  who  hung  over  him  with  tears  and  sob- 
bings. "  Alas ! "  said  he,  "  tears  are  soon  dried  from  youthfiil 
eyes,  and  sorrow  lies  lightly  on  a  youthful  heart.  In  a  little 
while  thou  wilt  forget  in  the  arms  of  another  husband  him  who 
has  loved  thee  so  tenderly." 

"  Never !  never !  "  cried  the  duchess.  "  Never  will  I  cleave 
to  another !  Alas,  that  my  lord  should  think  me  capable  of  such 
inconstancy  I " 

The  worthy  and  wife-ridden  duke  was  soothed  by  her  assur- 
ances ;  for  he  could  not  brook  the  thought  of  giving  her  up  even 
after  he  should  be  dead.  Still  he  wished  to  have  some  pledge  of 
her  enduring  constancy  : 

'•  Far  be  it  from  me,  my  dearest  wife,"  said  he,  "  to  control 
thee  through  a  long  life.  A  year  and  a  day  of  strict  fidelity  will 
appease  my  troubled  spirit.  Promise  to  remain  faithful  to  my 
memory  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  I  will  die  in  peace." 

The  duchess  made  a  solemn  vow  to  that  effect,  but  the  uxc 
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rious  feeliugs  of  the  duke  were  not  yet  satisfied.  "  Safe  bind,  safe 
find,"  thought  he  ;  so  he  made  a  will,  bequeathing  to  her  all  his 
domains,  on  condiDion  of  her  remaining  true  to  him  for  a  year  and 
a  day  after  his  decease ;  but,  should  it  appear  that,  within  that 
time,  she  had  in  anywise  lapsed  from  her  fidelity,  the  inheritance 
should  go  to  his  nephew,  the  lord  of  a  neighboring  territory. 

Having  made  his  will,  the  good  duke  died  and  was  buried. 
Scarcely  was  he  in  his  tomb,  when  his  nephew  came  to,  take  pos- 
session, thinking,  as  his  uncle  had  died  without  issue,  the  do- 
mains would  be  devised  to  him  of  course.  He  was  in  a  furious 
passion,  when  the  will  was  produced,  and  the  young  widow  de- 
clared inheritor  of  the  dukedom.  As  he  was  a  violent,  high- 
handed man,  and  one  of  the  sturdiest  knights  in  the  land,  fears 
were  entertained  that  he  might  attempt  to  seize  on  the  territories 
by  force.  He  had,  however,  two  bachelor  uncles  for  bosom  coun- 
sellors,— swaggering  rakehelly  old  cavaliers,  who,  having  led  loose 
and  riotous  lives,  prided  themselves  upon  knowing  the  world,  and 
being  deeply  experienced  in  human  nature.  "  Prithee,  man,  be 
of  good  cheer,"  said  they,  "  the  duchess  is  a  'young  and  buxom 
widow.  She  has  just  buried  our  brother,  who,  God  rest  his  soul ) 
was  somewhat  too  much  given  to  praying  and  fasting,  and  kept 
his  pretty  wife  always  tied  to  his  girdle.  She  is  now  like  a  bird 
from  a  cage.  Think  you  she  will  keep  her  vow?  Pooh,  pooh — 
impossible! — Take  our  words  for  it — we  know  mankind,  and 
above  all,  womankind.  She  cannot  hold  out  for  such  a. length  of 
time;  it  is  not  in  womanhood — it  is  not  in  widowhood — we 
know  it,  and  that's  enough.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  upon  the 
widow,  therefore,  and  within  the  twelvemonth  you  will  catch  her 
tripping — and  then  the  dukedom  is  your  own." 
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The  nephew  was  pleased  with  this  counsel,  and  immediately 
jilaced  spies  round  the  duchess,  and  bribed  several  of  iiei  servants 
to  keep  watch  upon  her,  so  that  she  could  not  take  a  single  step, 
even  from  one  apartment  of  her  palace  to  another,  without  being 
observed.  Never  was  young  and  beautiful  widow  exposed  to  so 
terrible  an  ordeal. 

The  duchess  was  aware  of  the  watch  thus  kept  upon  her. 
Though  confident  of  her  own  rectitude,  she  knew  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  a  woman  to  be  virtuous — she  must  be  above  the  i-each 
of  slander.  For  the  whole  term  of  her  probation,  therefore,  sb« 
proclaimed  a  strict  non-intercourse  with  the  other  sex.  She  hart 
females  for  cabinet  ministers  and  chamberlains,  through  whom  she 
transacted  all  her  public  and  private  concerns ;  and  it  is  said  that 
never  were  the  affairs  of  the  dukedom  so  adroitly  administered. 

All  males  were  rigorously  excluded  from  the  palace;  she 
never  went  out  of  itsprecinets,  and  whenever  she  moved  about  its 
courts  and  gardens,  she  surrounded  herself  with  a  body-guard  of 
young  maids  of  honor,  commanded  by  dames  renowned  for  dis- 
cretion. She  slept  in  a  bed  without  curtains,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  room  illuminated  by  innumerable  wax  tapers.  Four  ancient 
spinsters,  virtuous  as  Virginia,  perfect  dragons  of  watchfulness., 
who  only  slept  during  the  daytimd,  kept  vigils  throughout  the 
night,  seated  in  the  four  corners  of  the  room  on  stools  without 
backs  or  arms,  and  with  seats  cut  in  checkers  of  the  hardest 
wood,  to  keep  them  from  dozing. 

Thus  wisely  and  warily  did  the  young  duchess  conduct  her 
self  for  twelve  long  months,  and  slander  almost  bit  her  tongue  ofl 
in  despair,  at  finding  no  room  even  for  a  surmise.  Never  was 
"'deal  more  burdensome,  or  more  enduringly  sustained. 
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The  year  passed  away.  The  last,  odd  day  arrived,  aud  a  long, 
long  day  it  was.  It  was  the  twenty-flrst  of  June,  the  longest  day 
in  the  year.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come  to  an  end.  A 
thousand  times  did  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  watch  the  sun  from 
Uie  windows  of  the  palace,  as  he  slowly  climbed  the  vault  of 
heaven,  and  seemed  still  more  slowly  to  roll  down.  They  could 
not  help  expressing  their  wonder,  now  and  then,  why  the  duke 
should  have  tagged  this  supernumerary  day  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  if  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  were  not  suflSoient  to 
try  and  task  the  fidelity  of  any  woman.  It  is  the  last  grain  that 
turns  the  scale — ^the  last  drop  that  overflows  the  goblet — and  the 
last  moment  of  delay  that  exhausts  the  patience.  By  the  time 
the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  the  duchess  was  in  a  fidget  that 
passed  all  bounds,  and,  though  several  hours  were  yet  to  paiss 
before  the  day  regularly  expired,  she  could  not  have  remaintd 
those  hours  in  durance  to  gain  a  royal  crown,  much  less  a  ducal 
coronet.  So  she  gave  orders,  and  her  palfrey,  magnificently 
caparisoned,  was  brought  into  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  with 
palfreys  for  all  her  ladies  in  attendance.  In  this  way  she  sallied 
forth,  just  as  the  sun  had  gone  down.  It  was  a  mission  of- piety 
— a  pilgrim  cavalcade  to  a  convent  at  the  foot  of  a  neighboring 
mountain — to  return  thanks  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  for  having 
sustained  her  through  this  fearful  ordeal. 

The  orisons  performed,  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  returned, 
ambling  gently  along  the  border  of  a  forest.  It  was  about  that 
mellow  hour  of  twilight  when  night  and  day  are  mingled,  and 
uil  objects  a.T'^-  indistinct.  Suddenly,  some  monstroMS  animal 
sprang  from  out  a  thicket,  with  fearful  bowlings.  The  female 
body-guard  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled  different  ways- 
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It  was  some  time  before  they  recovered  from  their  panic,  and 
gathered  once  more  together ;  but  the  duchess  was  not  to  be 
found.  Tlie  greatest  anxiety  was  felt  for  her  safety.  The  hazy 
mist  of  twilight  had  prevented  their  distinguishing  perfectly  the 
iinimal  which  had  affrighted  them.  Some  thought  it  a  wolf, 
others  a  bear,  others  a  wild  man  of  the  woods.  For  upwards  of 
an  hour  did  they  beleaguer  the  forest,  without  daring  to  venture 
in,  and  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  duchess  as  torn  to 
pieces  and  devoured,  when,  to  their  great- joy,  they  beheld  her 
advancing  in  the  gloom,  supported  by  a  stately  cavalier. 

He  was  a  stranger  knight,  whom  nobody  knew.  It  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  his  countenance  in  the  dark ;  bat  all  the 
ladie?  agreed  that  he  was  of  noble  pr-esence  and  captivating  ad- 
dress. He  had  rescued  the  duchess  from  the  very  fangs  of  the 
monster,  which,  he  assured  the  ladies,  was  neither  a  wolf  nor 
a  bear,  nor  yet  a  wild  man  of  the  woods,  but  a  veritable  fiery 
dragon,  a  species  of  monster  peculiarly  hostile'  to  beautiful  fe- 
males in  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  which  all  the  efforts  of  knight- 
errantry  had  not  been  able  to  extirpate. 

The  ladies  crossed  themselves  when  they  heard  of  the  danger 
from  which  they  had  escaped,  and  could  not  enough  admire  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  cavalier.  The  duchess  would  fain  have  prevailed  or 
her  deliverer  to  accompany  her  to  her  dourt ;  but  he  had  no  timt 
to  spare,  being  a  knight-eri-ant,  who  had  many  adventures  on  hand 
and  many  distressed  damsels  and  afflicted  widows  to  rescue  and 
relieve  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Taking  a  respectful  leare, 
therefore,  he  pursued  his  wayfaring,  and  the  duchess  and  her  train 
returned  to  the  palace.  Throughout  the  whole  way,  the  ladiea 
were  unwearied  in  chanting  the  praises  of  the  stranger  knight ; 
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nay,  many  of  them  would  willingly  have  incurred  the  danger  of 
tho  dragon  to  have  enjoyed  the  happy  deliverance  cf  the  duchess 
Ab  to  the  latter,  she  rode  pensively  along,  but  said  nothing. 

No  sooner  was  the  adventure  of  the  wood  made  public 
ihar.  a  whirlwind  was  raised  about  the  ears  of  the  beautiful  duoheps. 
The  blustering  nephew  of  the  deceased  duke  went  about,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  with  a  swaggering  uncle  at  each  shoulder,  ready  to  back 
him,  and  swore  the  duchess  had  forfeited  her  domain.  It  was  in 
vain  that  she  called  all  the  saints,  and  angels,  and  her  ladies  in 
attendance  into  the  bargain,  to  witness  that  she  had  passed  a  year 
and  a  day  of  immaculate  fidelity.  One  fatal  hour  remained  to  be 
accounted  for ;  and  into  the  space  of  one  little  hour  sins  enough 
may  be  conjured  up  by  evil  tongues,  to  blast  tho  fame  of  a  whole 
life  of  virtue. 

The  two  graceless  uncles,  who  had  seen  the  world,  were  ever 
ready  to  bolster  the  matter  through,  and  as  they  were  brawny, 
broad-shouldered  warriors,  and  veterans  in  brawl  as  well  as 
debauch,  they  had  great  sway  with  the  multitude.  If  any  one 
pretended  to  assert  the  innocence  of  the  duchess,  they  interrupted 
him  with  a  loud  ha !  ha !  of  derision.  "  A  pretty  story,  truly," 
would  they  cry,  "  about  a  wolf  and  a  dragon,  and  a  young  widow 
rescued  in  the  dark  by  a  sturdy  varlet,  who  dares  not  show  his  face 
in  the  daylight.  You  may  tell  that  to  those  who  do  not  know 
human  nature;  for  our  parts,  we  know  the  sex,  and  that's  enough." 

If,  however,  the  other  repeated  his  assertion,  they  would  sud- 
denly knit  their  brows,  swell,  look  big,  and  put  their  hands  upon 
their  swords.  As  few  people  like  to  fight  in  a  cause  that  does 
tot  touch  their  own  interests,  the  nephew  and  the  uncles  wor« 
mfiered  to  have  their  way,  and  swagger  imcontradioted. 
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The  matter  was  at  length  referred  to  a  tribunal  compoeed  of 
nil  the  dignitaries  of  the  dakedom,  and  many  and  repeated  con* 
sultations  were  held.  The  character  of  the  duchess,  throughout 
the  year  was  as  bright  and  spotless  as  the  moon  in  a  cloudless 
eight ;  one  fatal  hour  of  darkness  alone  intervened  to  eclipse  its 
brightness,  t'inding  human  sagacity  incapable  of  dispelling  the 
mj-stery,  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  question  to  Heaven  ;.  or 
in  other  words,  to  decide  it  by  the  ordeal  of  the  sword — a  sage 
tribunal  in  the  age  of  chivalry.  The  nephew  and  two  bully 
uncles  wtre  to  maintain  their  accusation  in  listed  combat,  and  six 
months  were  allowed  to  the  duchess  to  provide  herself  with  tliree 
champions,  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  Should  she  fail  in  this,  or 
should  her  champions  be  vanquished,  her  honor  would  be  consid- 
ered as  attainted,  her  fidelity  as  forfeit,  and  her  dukedom  would 
go  to  the  nephew,  as  a  matter  of  right. 

With  this  determinat'pn  the  duchess  was  fain  to  comply.  Pro- 
clamations were  accordingly  made,  and  heralds  sent  to  various 
parts ;  but  day  after  da}',  week  after  week,  and  month  after  montli 
elapsed,  without  any  champion  appearing  to  assert  her  loyalty 
throughout  that  darksome  hour.  The  fair  widow  was  reduced  to 
despair,  when  tidings  reached  her  of  grand  tournaments  to  be 
held  at  Toledo,  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Don  Roderick, 
the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings,  with  the  Morisco  princess  Exilona. 
As  a  last  resort,  the  duchess  repaired  to  the  Spanish  court,  to 
implore  the  gallantry  of  its  assembled  chivalry. 

The  ancient  city  of  Toledo  was  a  scene  of  gorgeous  revelry 
on  the  event  of  the  royal  nuptials.  The  youthful  king,  brave, 
ardent,  and  magnificent,  and  his  lovely  bride,  beaming  with  all 
the  radiant  beauty  of  the  east,  were  hailed  with  shouts  and  accla 
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mations  whenever  they  appeared.  Their  nobles  vied  ^ijh  each 
other  in  the  luxury  of  their  attire,  their  prancing  steeds,  and 
splendid  retin  les ;  and  the  haughty  dames  of  the  court  appeared 
in  a  blaze  of  jewels. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  pageantry,  the  beautiful,  but  afflicted 
Duchess  of  Lorraine  made  her  approach  to  the  throne.  She  was 
ilressed  in  black,  and  closely  veiled ;  four  duennas  of  the  most 
staid  and  severe  aspect,  and  six  beautiful  demoiselles,  formed  her 
female  attendants.  She  was  guarded  by  several  very  ancient, 
withered,  and  grayheaded  cavaliers ;  and  her  train  was  borne  by 
one  of  the  most  deformed  and  diminutive  dwarfs  in  existence. 

Advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  she  knelt  down,  and, 
throwing  up  her  veil,  revealed  a  countenance  so  beautiful  that 
half  the  courtiers  present  were  ready  to  renounce  wives  and  mis- 
tresses, and  devote  themselves  to  her  service;  but  when  she  made 
known  that  she  came  in  quest  of  champions  to  defend  her  fame, 
every  cavalier  pressed  forward  to  offer  his  arm  and  sword,  without 
inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  case ;  for  it  seemed  clear  that  so 
beauteous  a  lady  could  have  done  nothing  but  what  was  right ;  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  she  ought  to  be  championed  in  following  the 
bent  of  her  humors,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

Encouraged  by  such  gallant  zeal,  the  duchess  suffered  her- 
self to  be  raised  from  the  ground,  and  related  the  whole  story  of 
her  distress.  When' she  concluded,  the  king  remained  for  some 
time  silent,  charmed  by  the  music  of  her  voice.  At  length  :  "  As 
[  hope  for  salvation,  most  beautiful  duchess,"  said  he,  "  were  I 
•lot  a  sovereign  king,  and  bound  in  duty  to  my  kingdom,  I  myself 
would  put  lance  in  rest  to  vindicate  your  cause ;  as  it  is,  I  here 
give  full  permission  to  my  knights,  and  promise  lists  and  a  hit 
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field,  and'  that  the  contest  shall  take  place  before  the  ivalls  oi 
Toledo,  in  presence  of  my  assembled  court." 

As  soon  as  the  pleasure  of  the  king  was  known,  there  was  a 
strife  among  the  cavaliers  present,  for  the  honor  of  the  contest 
It  was  decided  by  lot,  and  the  successful  candidates  were  objects 
of  great  envy,  for  every  one  was  ambitious  of  finding  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  beautiful  widow. 

Missives  were  sent,  summoning  the  nephew  and  his  two 
nncles  to  Toledo,  to  maintain  their  accusation,  and  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  combat.  When  the  day  arrived,  all  Toledo  was 
in  commotion  at  an  early  hour.  The  lists  had  been  prepared  in 
the  usual  place,:  just  without  the  *alls,  at  the  foot  of  the  rugged 
rooks  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  on  that  beautiful  meadow 
along  the  Tagus,  known  by  the  name  of  the  king's  garden.  The 
populace  had  already  assembled,  each  one  eager  to  secure  a  fa 
■vorable  place;  the  balconies  were  filled  with  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  clad  in  their  richest  attire,  and  bands  of  youthful  knights, 
splendidly  armed  and  decorated  with  their  ladies'  devices,  were  man- 
aging their  superbly  caparisoned  steeds  about  the  field.  The  king 
at  length  came  forth  in  state,  accompanied  by  the  queen  Exilona. 
They  took  their  seats  in  a  raised  balcony,  under  a  canopy  of  rich 
damask ;  and,  at  sight  of  them,  the  people  rent  the  air  with  accla- 
mations. 

The  nephew  and  his  uncles  now  rode  into  the  field,  armed 
eap-a-pie,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  cavaliers  of  their  own 
roystering  cast,  great  swearers  and  carousers,  arrant  swashbuek- 
'ers,  with  clanking  armor  and  jingling  spurs.  When  the  people  of 
Toledo  beheld  the  vaunting  and  discourteous  appearance  of  these 
knights,  they  were  more  anxious  than  ever  for  the  success  of  the 
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gentle  duchess ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  sturdy  and  stalwart 
frames  of  these  warriors,  showed  that  whoever  won  the  victory 
from  Ihem,  must  do  it  at  the  cost  of  many  a  bitter  blow. 

As  the  nephew  and  his  riotous  crew  rode  in  at  one  side  of  the 
field,  the  fair  widow  appeared  at  the  other,  with  her  suite  of  grave 
grayheaded  courtiers,  her  ancient  duennas  and  dainty  demoiselles, 
and  the  little  dwarf  toiling  along  under  the  weight  of  her  train. 
Every  one  made  way  for  her  as  she  passed,  and  blessed  her  beau- 
tiful face,  and  prayed  for  success  to  her  cause.  She  took  her  seat 
in  a  lower  balcony,  not  far  from  the  sovereigns ;  and  her  pale  face, 
set  off  by  her  mourning  weeds,  was  as  the  moon,  shining  forth 
from  among  the  clouds  of  night. 

The  trumpets  sounded  for  the  combat.  The  warriors  were 
just  entering  the  lists,  when  a  stranger  knight,  armed  in  panoply, 
and  followed  by  two  pages  and  an  esquire,  came  galloping  into  the 
field,  and,  riding  up  to  the  royal  balcony,  claimed  the  combat  as  a 
matter  of  righ». 

."  In  me,"  cried  he,  "  behold  the  cavalier  who  had  the  happi- 
ness to  rescue  the  beautiful  duchess  from  the  peril  of  the  forest, 
and  the  misfortune  to  bring  on  her  this  grievous  calumny.  Ii 
was  but  recently,  in  the  course  of  my  errantry,  that  tidings  of  her 
wrongs  have  reached  my  ears,  and  I  have  urged  hither  at  all 
speed,  to  stand  forth  in  her  vindication." 

No  sooner  did  the  duchess  hear  the  accents  of  the  knight  than 
ahe  re<50gnized  his  voice,  and  joined  her  prayers  with  his  that  he 
might  enter  the  lists.  The  diflSculty  was,  to  determine  which  of 
the  three  champions  already  appointed  should  yield  his  place, 
saah  insisting  on  the  honor  of  the  combat.  The  stranger  knight 
irould  have  settled  the  point,  by  taking  the  whole  contest  upoc 
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LLmself ;  but  this  the  other  knights  would  not  permit.  It  was  at 
length  determined,  as  before,  by  lot,  and  the  cavalier  who  lost  tiia 
chance  retired  murmuring  and  disconsolate. 

The  trumpets  again  sounded  —  the  lists  were  opened.  The 
arrogant  nephew  and  his  two  drawcansir  nneles  appeared  so  com- 
pletely cased  in  steel,  that  they  and  their  steeds  were  like  moving 
masses  of  iron.  When  they  understood  the  stranger  knight  to  bo 
the  same  that  had  rescued  the  duchess  from  her  peril,  they  greet- 
ed him  with  the  most  boisterous  derision : 

"  0  ho  !  sir  Knight  of  the  Dragon,"  said  they,  "  you  who  pre- 
tend to  champion  fair  widows  in  the  dark,  come  on,  and  vindicate 
your  deeds  of  darkness  in  the  open  day." 

The  only  reply  of  the  cavalier  was,  to  put  lance  in  rest,  and 
brace  himself  for  the  encounter.  Needless  is  it  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  battle,  which  was  like  so  many  hundred  combats  that 
have  been  said  and  sung  in  prose  and  verse.  Who  is  there  but 
must  have  foreseen  the  event  of  a  contest,  where  Heaven  had  to 
decide  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  most  beautiful  and  immacu- 
late of  widows  ? 

The  sagacious  reader,  deeply  read  in  this  kind  of  judicial  com- 
bats, can  imagine  the  encounter  of  the  graceless  nephew  and  the 
stranger  knight.  He  sees  their  concussion,  man  to  man,  and  horse 
to  horse,  in  mid  career,  and  sir  Graceless  hurled  to  the  ground, 
and  slain.  He  will  not  wonder  that  the  assailants  of  the  brawny 
uncles  were  less  successful  in  their  rude  encounter ;  but  he  will 
picture  to  himself  the  stout  stranger  spurring  to  their  rescue,  in 
the  very  critical  moment;  he  will  see  him  transfixing  one  with  his 
Auce.  and  cleaving  the  other  to  the  chine  with  a  back  stroke  of 
his  sword,  thus  leaving  the  trio  of  accusers  dead  upon  the  field 
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snd  establishing  the  immaculate  fidelity  of  the  duchess,  and  her 
title  to  the  dukedom,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  air  rang  with  acclamations;  nothing  was  heard  but 
praises  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  duchess,  and  of  the  prowess 
of  the  stranger  knight ;  but  the  public  joy  was  still  more  increased 
when  the  champion  raised  his  visor,  and  revealed  the  countenance 
of  one  of  the  bravest  cavaliers  of  Spain,  renowned  for  his  gallantry 
in  the  service  of  the  sex,  and  who  had  been  round  the  world  in 
quest  of  similar  adventures. 

That  worthy  knight,  however,  was  severely  wounded,  and  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  ill  of  his  wounds.  The  lovely  duchess, 
grateful  for  having  twice  owed  her  protection  to  his  arm,  attended 
him  daily  during  his  illness ;  and  finally  rewarded  his  gallantry 
with  her  hand. 

The  king  would  fain  have  had  the  knight  establish  his  title  to 
Buch  high  advancement  by  farther  deeds  of  arms ;  but  his  cour- 
tiers declared  that  he  already  merited  the  lady,  by  thus  vindi- 
cating her  fame  and  fortune  in  a  deadly  combat  to  entrance ;  and 
the  lady  herself  hinted  that  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  his 
prowess  in  arms,  from  the  proofs  she  had  received  in  his  achieve- 
ment in  the  forest. 

Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence.  The 
present  husband  of  the  duchess  did  not  pray  and  fast  like  his  pre- 
decessor, Philibert  the  wife-ridden ;  yet  he  found  greater  favor  ic 
the  eyes  of  Heaven,  for  their  union  was  blessed  with  a  numerous 
progeny — the  daughters  chaste  and  beauteous  as  their  mother 
the  sons  stout  and  valiant  as  their  sire,  and  renowned,  like  him, 
for  relieving  disconsolate  damsels  and  desolated  widows. 
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la  tbe  course  of  a  tour  in  Sicily,  in  the  days  of  my  juvenility, 
I  passed  some  little  time  at  the  ancient  city  of  Catania,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Mtua,.  Here  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Chev- 
alier L ,  an  old  knight  of  Malta.     It  was  not  many  years 

after  the  time  that  Napoleon  had  dislodged  the  knights  from 
their  island,  and  he  still  wore  the  insignia  of  his  order.  He  was 
not,  however,  one  of  those  reliques  of  that  once  chivalrous  body, 
who  have  been  described  as  "  a  few  worn-out  old  men,  creeping 
about  certain  parts  of  Europe,  with  the  Maltese  cross  on  their 
breasts ;  "  on  the  contrary,  though  advanced  in  life,  his  form  was 
still  light  and  vigorous :  he  had  a  pale,  thin,  intellectual  visage, 
with  a  high  forehead,  and  a  bright,  visionary  eye.  He  seemed 
to  take  a  fancy  to  me,  as  I  certainly  did  to  him,  and  we  soon  be- 
came intimate.  I  visited  him  occasionally,  at  his  apartments,  in 
the  wing  of  an  old  palace,  looking  toward  Mount  ^tna.  He  was 
an  antiquary,  a  virtuoso,  and  a  connoisseur.  His  rooms  were 
decorated  with  mutilated  statues,  dug  up  from  Grecian  and  Roman 
uins;    old  vases,  lachrymals,  and  sepulchral  lamps.      He  had 
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astronomical  and  chemical  instruments,  and  black-letter  books,  in 
various  languages.  I  found  that  he  had  dipped  a  little  in  clnmcrical 
studies,  and  had  a  hankering  after  astrology  and  -  alchemy  He 
affected  to  believe  in  dreams  and  visions,  and  delighted  in  the  fan- 
isiful  Kosicrucian  doctrines.  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  however, 
that  he  really  believed  in  all  these ;  I  rather  think  he  loved  to  let 
Lis  imagination  carry  him  away  into  the  boundless  fairy  land 
which  they  unfolded. 

In  company  with  the  che.inier,  I  made  several  excursions  on 
horseback  about  the  environs  of  Catania,  and  the  picturesque 
Bkirts  of  Mount  ^tna.  One  of  these  led  through  a  village,  which 
had  sprung  up  on  the  very  track  of  an  ancient  eruption,  the  houses 
being  built  of  lava.  At  one  time  we  passed,  for  some  distance, 
along  a  narrow  lane,  between  two  high  dead  qonvent  walls.  It 
was  a  cut-throat  looking  place,  in  a  country  where  assassinations 
are  frequent;  and  just  about  midway  through  it,  we  observed 
blood  upon  the  pavement  and  the  walls,  as  if  a  murder  had  actu- 
ally been  committed  there. 

The  chevalier  spurred  on  his  horse,  until  he  had  extricated 
himself  completely  from  this  suspicious  neighborhood.  He  then 
observed,  that  it  reminded  him  of  a  similar  blind  alley  in  Malta, 
infamous  on  account  of  the  many  assassinations  that  had  taken 
place  there  ;  concerning  one  of  which,  he  related  a  long  and  tra- 
gical story,  that  lasted  until  we  reached  Catania.  It  involved 
various  circumstances  of  a  wild  and  supernatural  character,  but 
which  he  assured  me  were  handed  down  in  tradition,  and  gener- 
illy  credited  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  Malta. 

As  I  like  to  pick  up  strange  ptories,  and  as  I  was  particularly 
Struck  with  several  parts  of  this,  I  made  a  minute  of  it,  on  mj 
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return  to  my  lodgings.  The  memorandum  was  lost,  with  several 
of  my  travelling  papers,  and  the  story  had  faded  from  my  mind, 
when  recently,  on  perusing  a  French  memoir,  I  came  suddenly 
upon  it,  dressed  up,  it  is  true,  in  a  very  different  manner,  but 
agreeing  in  the  leading  facts,  and  given  upon  the  word  of  that 
famous  adventurer,  the  Count  Cagliostro. 

I  have  amused  myself,  during  a  snowy  day  in  the  country,  by 
rendering  it  roughly  into  English,  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
youthful  circle  round  the  Christmas  fire.  It  was  well  received  by 
my  auditors,  who,  however,  are  rather  easily  pleased.  One  proof 
of  its  merit?  is,  that  it  sent  some  of  the  youngest  of  them  quaking 
to  their  beds,  and  gave  them  very  fearful  dreams.  Hoping  that 
it  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  ghost-hunting  reader,  I 
subjoin  it.  I  would  observe,  that  wherever  I  have  modified  the 
French  version  of  the  story,  it  has  been  in  conformity  to  some  re- 
collection of  the  narrative  of  my  friend,  the  Knight  of  Malta. 


THE  GRAND  PRIOR  OF  MINORCA. 

A   VERITABLE   GHOST   6T0ET. 

"  Keep  n  y  wits,  heaven  I    They  say  spirits  appear 
To  melancholy  minds,  and  the  graves  openl" 

Flbtouee. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  while  the  Knights  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  still  maintained  something  of  their  ancient 
state  and  sway  in  the  island  of  Malta,  a  tragical  event  took  place 
there,  which  is  the  groundwork  of  the  following  narrative. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  premise,  that  at  the  time  we  arc  treating 
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i>f,  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  grown  exoesSivelj 
^realthy,  had  degenerated  from  its  originally  devout  and  warlike 
character.  Instead  of  being  a  hardy  body  of  "  monk-knights,'' 
sworn  soldiers  of  the  cross,  fighting  the  Paynim  in  the  Holy 
Land,  or  scouring  the  Mediterranean,  and  scourging  the  Barbarji 
coasts  with  their  galleySj  or  feeding  the  poor,  and  attending  upon 
the  sick  at  their  hospitals,  they  led  a  life  of  luxury  and  libertin- 
ism, and  were  to  be  found  in  the  most  voluptuous  courts  of 
Europe.  The  order,  in  fact,  had  become  a  mode  of  providing 
for  the  needy  branches  of  the  Catholic  aristocracy  of  Europe. 
"  A  commandery,"  we-  are  told,  was  a  splendid  provision  for  a 
younger  brother ;  and  men  of  rank,  however  dissolute,  provided 
they  belonged  to  the  highest  aristocracy,  became  Knights  of 
Malta,  just  as  they  did  bishops,  or  colonels  of  regiments,  or  court 
chamberlains.  After  a  brief  residence  at  Malta,  the  knights 
passed  the  rest  of  their  time  in  their  own  countries,  or  only 
made  a  visit  now  and  then  to  the  island.  While  there,  having 
but  little  military  duty  to  perform,  they  beguiled  their  ijileness 
by  paying  attentions  to  the  fair. 

There  was  one  circle  of  society,  however,  into  which  they 
could  not  obtain  currency.  This  was  composed  of  a  few  families 
of  the  old  Maltese  nobility,  natives  of  the  island.  These  families, 
not  being  permitted  to  enroll  any  of  their  members  in  the  order, 
affected  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  its  chevaliers ;  admitting 
none  into  their  exclusive  coteries,  but  the  Grand  Master,  whom 
they  acknowledged  as  their  sovereign,  and  the  members  of  the 
chapter  which  composed  his  council. 

To  indemnify  themselves  for  this  exclusion,  the  chevalierg 
carried  their  gallantries  into  the  next  class  of  society   composed 
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of  those  who  held  civil,  administratiTe,  and  judicial  Bituationj 
The  ladies  of  this  class  were  called  honor  ate,  or  hoi  orables,  tc 
distinguish  them  from  the  inferior  orders ;  and  among  them  wero 
many  of  superior  grace,  beauty  and  fascination. 

Even  in  this  more  hospitable  class,  the  chevaliers  were  not  all 
aqually  favored.  Those  of  Germany  had  the  decided  preference, 
owing  to  their  fair  and  fresh  eompjexions,  and  the  kindliness  of 
their  manners :  next  to  these,  came  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  on 
account  of  their  profound  and  courteous  devotion,  and  most  dis- 
creet secrecy.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  chevaliers  of  France 
fared  the  worst.  The  Maltese  ladies  dreaded  their  volatility, 
and  their  proneness  to  boast  of  their  amours,  and  shunned  all 
entanglement  with  them.  They  were  forced,  therefore,  to  content 
themselves  with  conquests  among  females  of  the  lower  orders 
They  revenged  themselves,  after  the  gay  French  manner,  by  mak 
ing  tlie  "  honorate  "  the  objects  of  all  kinds  of  jests  and  mystifi 
cations;  by  prying  into  their  tender  affairs  with  the  more  favored 
chevaliers  and  making  them  the  theme  of  song  and  epigram. 

About  this  time,  a  French  vessel  arrived  at  Malta,  bringing 
out  a  distinguished  personage  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Commander  de  Foulquerre,  who  came  to  solicit 
the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  galleys.  He  was  descended 
from  an  old  and  warrior  line  of  French  nobility,  his  ancestors 
having  long  been  seneschals  of  Poitou,  and  claiming  descent  from 
the  first  Counts  of  Angouleme. 

The  arrival  of  the  commander  caused  a  little  uneasiness 
>2.mong  the  peaceably  inclined,  for  he  bore  the  character,  in  the 
island,  of  being  fiery,  arrogant,  and  quarrelsome.  He  had 
mlready  beer  three  times  at  Malta;  and  on  each  visit  had  signal 
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ized  himself  by  some  rash  and  deadly  affray.     As  he  was  now 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  however,  it  was  hoped  that  time    night 
have  taken  off  the  fiery  edge  of  Lis  spirit,  and  that  he  might 
prove  more  quiet  and  sedate  than  formerly.     The  commander  set 
up  an  establishment  befitting  his  rank  and  pretensions;  for  he 
arrogated  to  himself  an  importance  greater  even  than  that  of 
the  Grand  Master.     His  house  immediately  became  the  rallying 
place  of  all  the  young  French  chevaliers.     They  informed  him  of 
all  the  slights  they  had  experienced  or  imagined,  and  indidged 
their  petulant  and  satirical  vein  at  the  expense  of  the  honorate 
and  their  admirers.     The  chevaliers  of  other  nations  soon  found 
the  topics  and  tone  of  conversation  at  the  commander's  irksome 
and  offensive,  and   gradually  ceased  to  visit  there.     The  com- 
mander remained  at  the  head  of  a  national  clique^  who  looked  up 
to  him  as  their  model.     If  he  was  not  as  boisterous  and  quarrel- 
gome  as  formerly,  he  had  become  haughty  and  overbearing.     He 
was  fond  of  talking  over  his  past  affairs  of  punctilio  and  bloody 
duel.     When  walking  the  streets,  he  was  generally  attended  by 
a  ruffling  train  of  young  French  chevaliers,  who  caught  his  own 
air  of  assumption  and  bravado.     These  he  would  conduct  to  the 
scenes  of  his  deadly  encounters,  point  out  the  very  spot  where 
each  fatal   lunge   had  been   given,  and  dwell  vaingloriously  on 
every  particular. 

Under  his  tuition,  the  young  French  chevaliers  began  to  add 
bluster  and  arrogance  to  their  former  petulance  and  levity  ;  they 
fired  up  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  particularly  with  those  who 
had  been  most  successful  with  the  fair ;  and  would  put  on  the 
most  intolerable  drawcansir  airs.  The  other  chevaliers  conducted 
tbemselves  with  all  possible  forbearance  and  reserve     but  they 
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saw  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  on  long,  in  this  manner,  with 
out  coming  to  an  open  rupture. 

Among  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  was  one  named  Don  Luis  d<! 
Lima  Vasconcellos.  He  was  distantly  related  to  the  Grand 
Master ;  and  had  been  enrolled  at  an  early  age  among  his  pages 
but  had  been  rapidly  promoted  by  him,  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
six,  he  had  been  given  the  richest- Spanish  commandery  in  tht 
order.  He  had,  moreover,  been  fortunate  with  the  fair,  with  one 
.  of  whom,  the  most  beautiful  honorata  of  Malta,  he  had  long 
maintained  the  most  tender  correspondence. 

The  character,  rank,  and  connections  of  Don  Luis  put  him  on 
a  par  with  the  imperious  Commander  de  Foulquerre,  and  pointed 
him  out  as  a  leader  and  champion  to  his  countrymen.  The  Span- 
'ish  cavaliers  repaired  to  him,  therefore,  in  a  body;  represented 
all  the  grievances  they  had  sustained,  and  the  evils  they  appre- 
hended, and  urged  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  commander 
and  his  adherents  to  put  a  stop  to  the  growing  abuses. 

Don  Luis  was  gratified  by  this  mark  of  confidence  and  esteem, 
on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  and  promlised  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  Commander  de  Foulquerre  on  the  subject.  He  resolved 
to  conduct  himself  with  the  utmost  caution  and  delicacy  on  the 
occasion ;  to  represent  to  the  commander  the  evil  consequences 
which  might  result  from  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  the  young 
French  chevaliers,  and  ,to  entreat  him  to  exert  the  great  influence 
he  so  deservedly  possessed  over  them,  to  restrain  their  excessoa, 
Don  Luis  was  aware,  however,  of  the  peril  that  attended  any  in^ 
terview  of  the  kind  with  this  imperious  and  fractious  man,  and 
apprehended,  however  it  might  commence,  that  it  would  terminate 
in  a  duel.     Still,  it  was  an  affair  of  honor,  in  which  Castilian 
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dignity  was  concerned ;  beside,  he  had  a  lurking  disgust  at  the 
overbeariag  manners  of  De  Foulquerre,  and  perhaps  had  been 
somewhat  offended  by  certain  intrusive  attentions  which  he  had 
presumed  to  pay  to  the  beautiful  honorata. 

It  was  now  Holy  Week ;  a  time  too  sacred  for  worldly  feuds 
fcnd  passions,  especially  in  a  community  under  the  dominion  of  a 
religious  order:  it  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  the  dangerous 
interview  in  question  should  not  take  place  until  after  the  Easter 
holydays.  It  is  probable,  from  subsequent  circumstances,  that 
the  Commander  de  Foulquerre  had  some  information  of  this  ar- 
rangement among  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  was  determined  to 
be  beforehand,  and  to  mortify  the  pride  of  their  champion,  who 
was  thus  preparing  to  read  him  a  lecture.  He  chose  Good  Friday 
for  his  purpose.  On  this  sacred  day,  it  is  customary  in  Catholic  - 
countries  to  make  a  tour  of  all  the  churches,  offering  up  prayers 
in  each.  In  every  Catholic  church,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  a 
vessel  of  holy  water  near  the  door.  In  this,  every  one,  on  enter- 
ing, dips  his  fingers,  and  makes  therewith  the  sign  pf  the  cross  on 
his  forehead  and  breast.  An  office  of  gallantry,  among  the  young 
Spaniards,  is  to  stand  near  the  door,  dip  their  hands  in  the  holy 
vessel,  and  extend  them  coui-teously  and  respectfully  to  any  lady 
of  their  acquaintance  who  may  enter;  who  thus  receives  the 
sacred  water  at  second  hand,  on  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  cross  herself,  with  all  due  decorum.  The  Spaniards,,  who 
are  the  most  jealous  of  lovers,  are  impatient  when  this  piece  of 
devotional  gallantry  is  proffered  to  the  object  of  their  affections  by 
liny  other  hand:  on  Good  Friday,  therefore,  when  a  lady  makes  a 
tour  of  the  churches,  it  is  the  usage  among  them  for  the  inamorato 
to  follow  her  from  church  to  church,  so  as  to  present  her  the  holy 
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water  at  the  door  of  each;  thus  testifying  his  own  devotion,  and 
at  the  same  time  preventing  the  officious  services  of  a  rival. 

Od  thfi  day  in  question,  Don  Luis  followed  the  beautiful 
honotata.  to  whom,  as  has  already  been  observed,  he  had  long 
oeen  devoted.  At  the  very  first  church  she  visited,  the  Com 
maiider  de  Foulquerre  was  stationed  at  the  portal,  with  severalof 
the  young  French  chevaliers  about  him.  Before  Don  Luis  could 
offer  her  the  holy  water,  he  was  anticipated  by  the  commander, 
who  thrust  himself  between  them,  and,  while  he  performed  the 
gallant  office  to  the  lady,  rudely  turned  his  back  upon  her  ad- 
mirer, and  trod  upon  his  feet.  The  insult  was  enjoyed  by  the 
young  Frenchmen  who  were  present :  it  was  too  deep  and  grave 
to  be  forgiven  by  Spanish  pride ;  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  all 
Don  Luis's  plans  of  caution  and  forbearance.  He  repressed  his 
passion  for  the  moment,  however,  and  waited  until  all  the  parties 
left  the  church :  then,  accosting  the  commander  with  an  air  of 
coolness  and  unconcern,  he  inquired  after  his  health,  and  asked  to 
what  church  he  proposed  making  his  second  visit.  "  To  the 
Magisterial  Church  of  Saint  John.''  Don  Luis  offered  to  conduct 
him  thither,  by  the  shortest  route.  His  offer  was  accepted,  ap- 
parently without  suspicion,  and  they  proceeded  together.  After 
walking  some  distance,  they  entered  a  long,  narrow  lane,  without 
door  or  window  opening  upon  it,  called  the  "  Strada  Stretta,"  or 
narrow  street.  It  was  a  street  in  which  duels  were  tacitly  per- 
mitted, or  connived  at,  in  Malta,  and  were  suffered  to  pass  as 
accidental  encounters.  Every  where  else,  they  were  prohibited. 
This  restriction  had  been  instituted  to  diminish  the  number  of 
duets  formerly  so  frequent  in  Malta.  As  a  farther  precaution  to 
Tonder  tliBse  encounters  less  fatal,  it  was  an  offence,  punishable 
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with  death,  for  any  one  to  enter  this  street  aimed  with  either 
poniard  or  pistol.  It  was  a  lonely,  dismal  street,  just  wide 
enough  for  two  men  to  stand  upon  their  guard  and  cross  their 
swords ;  few  persons  ever  traversed  it,  unless  with  some  sinister 
design ;  and  on  any  preconcerted  duollo,  the  seconds  posted  them- 
selves at  each  end,  to  stop  all  passengers,  and  prevent  inter- 
ruption. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  parties  had  scarce  entered  the 
street,  when  Don  Luis  drew  his  sword,  and  called  upon  the  com- 
mander to  defend  himself. 

De  Foulquerre  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise :  he  drew 
back,  and  attempted  to  expostulate ;  but  Don  Luis  persisted  in 
defying  him  to  the  combat. 

After  a  second  or  two,  he  likewise  drew  his  sword^  but  im- 
mediately lowered  the  point. 

"  Good  Friday  !  "  ejaculated  he,  shaking  his  head  :  "  one  word 
with  you ;  it  is  full  six  years  since  I  have  been  in  a  confessional : 
I  am  shocked  at  the  state  of  my  conscience ;  but  within  three 
days — that  is  to  say,  on  Monday  next " 

Don  Luis  would  listen  to  nothing.  Though  naturally  of  a 
peaceable  disposition,  he  had  been  stung  to  fury,  and  people  of 
that  character  when  once  incensed,  are  deaf  to  reason.  He  com- 
pelled the  commander  to  put  himself  on  his  guard.  The  latter, 
though  a  man  accustomed  to  brawl  and  battle,  was  singularly  dis- 
muved  Terror  was  visible  in  all  his  features.  He  placed  him- 
self with  his  back  to  the  wal'l,  and  the  weapons  were  crossed  The 
sontest  was  brief  and  fatal.  At  the  very  first  thrust,  the  sword 
of  Don  Luis  passed  through  the  body  of  his  antagonist  The 
-.jommander  staggered  to  the  wall,  and  leaned  against  it. 
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"  On  Good  Friday !  "  ejaculated  he  agiiin,  with  a  failing  voice 
and  despairing  accents.  "  Heaven  pardon  you  !  "  added  he ;  "  take 
my  sword  to  Tetefoulques,  and  have  a  hundred  masses  performed 
in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  for  the  repose  of  my  soul  I "  With 
these  words  he  expired. 

The  fury  of  Don  Luis  was  at  an  end.  He  stood  aghast,  gaz- 
ing at  the  bleeding  body  of  the  commander.  He  called  to  mind 
the  prayer  of  the  deceased  for  three  days'  respite,  to  make  his 
peace  with  heaven ;  he  had  refused  it ;  had  sent  him  to.  the  grave, 
with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head  I  His  conscience  smote  him  to  the 
core ;  he  gathered  up  the  sword  of  the  commander,  which  he  had 
been  enjoined  to  take  to  Tfetefoulques,  and  hurried  from  the  fatal 
Strada  Stretta. 

■  The  duel  of  course  made  a  great  noise  in  Malta,  but  had  no 
injurious  effect  on  the  worldly  fortunes  of  Don  Luis.  He  made  a 
full  declaration  of  the  whole  matter,  before  the  proper  authorities ; 
the  chapter  of  the  order  considered  it  one  of  those  casual  en- 
counters of  the  Strada  Stretta,  which  were  mourned  over,  but  tol- 
erated ;  the  public  by  whom  the  late  commander  had  been  gener- 
ally detested,  declared  that  he  deserved  his  fate.  It  was  but 
three  days  after  the  event,  that  Don  Luis  was  advanced  to  one  of 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  order,  being  invested  by  the  Grand 
Master  with  the  Priorship  of  the  kingdom  of  Minorca 

From  that  time  forward,  however,  the  whole  vjharacter  and 
conduct  of  Don  Luis  underwent  a  change.  He  became  a  prey  tc 
a  dark  melancholy,  which  nothing  could  assuage.  The  most  aua- 
tere  piety,  the  severest  penances,  had  no  effect  in  allaying  the 
horror  which  preyed  upon  his  mind.  He  was  absent  for  a  long 
time  from  Malta ;  having  gone,  it  was  said,  on  remote  pilgrim 
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agos  .  when  lie  returned,  he  was  more  haggard  than  ever.     There 
seemed  something  mysterious  and  inexplicable  in  this  disorder  of 
^  bio  mind.     The  following  is  the  revelation  made  by  himself,  ol 
r,he  horrible  visions  or  chimeras  by  which  he  was  haunted  : 

"  When  I  had  made  my  declaration  before  the  chapter,"  said 
he,  "  my  provocations  were  publicly  known,  I  had  made  my  peace 
with  man ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  God,  nor  with  my  confessor, 
Qor  with  my  own  conscience.  My  act  ^s  doubly  criminal,  from 
the  day  on  which  it  was  committed,  and  from  my  refusal  to  a  de- 
lay of  tl>ree  days,  for  the  victim  of  my  resentment  to  receive  the 
sacram-mts.  His  despairing  ejaculation,  '  Good  Friday  !  Good 
Friday  ! '  continually  rang  in  my  ears.  '  Why  did  I  not  gi-ant  the 
respite! '  cried  I  to  myself;  '  was  it  not  enough  to  kill  the  body, 
but  must  I  seek  to  kill  the  soul ! ' 

"  On  the  night  following  Friday,  I  started  suddenly  from  my 
sleop.  An  unaccountable  horror  was  upon  me.  I  looked  wildly 
around.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  not  in  my  apartment,  nor  in  my 
bed,  but  in  the  fatal  Strada  Stretta,  lying  on  the  pavement.  I 
again  saw  the  commander  leaning  against  the  wall;  [  again  heard 
his  dying  words :  '  Take  my  sword  to  Tetefoulques,  and  have  a 
hundred  masses  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  for  the  re- 
pose of  my  soul ! ' 

"  On  the  following  night,  I  caused  one  of  my  servants  to  sleep 
in  the  same  room  with  me.  I  saw  and  heard  nothing,  either  on 
that  night  or  any  ot  the  nights  following,  until  the  next 
Friday;  when  I  had  again  the  same  vision,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  my  valet  seemed  to  be  lying  some  distance  from  mo 
»n  the  pavement  of  the  Strada  Stretta.  The  vision  continued  to 
bo  repeated  on  every  Friday  night,  the  commander  always  appear 
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ing  in  the  same  maimer,  and  uttering  tlie  same  words .  '  Take 
my  sword  to  Tetefoulques,  and  have  a  hundred  masses  performed 
in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  for  the  repose  of  my  soul ! ' 

"  On  questioning  my  servant  on  the  subject,  he  stated,  that 
on  these  occasions  he  dreamed  that  he  was  lying  in  a  very  nar 
row  street,  but  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  the  com- 
mander. 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  this  Tetefoulques,  whither  the  defunct 
was  so  urgent  I  should  carry  his  sword.  I  made  inquiries,  there^ 
fore,  concerning  it,  among  the  French  chevaliers.  They  informed 
me  that  it  was  an  old  castle,  situated  about  four  leagues  from 
Poitiers,  in  the  midst  of' a  forest.  It  had  been  built  in  old  times, 
several  centuries  since  by  Foulques  Taillefer,  (or  Fulke  Hack-iron,) 
a  redoubtable  hard-fighting  Count  of  Angouleme,  who  gave  it 
to  an  illegitimate^  son,  afterwards  created  Grand  Seneschal  of 
Poitoii,  which  son  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Foulquerres  of 
Tetefoulques,  hereditary  seneschals  of  Poitou.  They  farther  in- 
formed me,  that  strange  stories  were  told  of  this  old  castle,  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  that  it  contained  many  curious  reliques. 
Afiiong  these,  were  the  arms  of  Foulques  Taillefer,  together  with 
those  of  the  warriors  he  had  slain ;  and  that  it  was  an  imme- 
morial usage  with  the  Foulquerres  to  have  the  weapons  deposited 
there  which  they  had  yielded  either  in  war  or  single  combat. 
This,  then,  was  the  reason  of  the  dying  injunction  of  the  com- 
mander respecting  his  sword.  I  carried  this  weapon  with  me, 
wherever  I  went,  but  still  T  neglected  to  comply  with  his  request 

"  The  vision  still  continued  to  harass^  me  with  undiminished 

horror.     I  repaired -to   Eome,  where  I  confessed  myself  to  tha 

I    Grand  Cardinal  penitentiary,  and   informed  him  of  the  terrors 
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mth  which  I  was  haunted.  He  promised  me  absolution,  after  I 
should  have  performed  certain  acts  of  penance,  the  principal  of 
which  was  to  execute  the  dying  request  of  the  commander,  by 
carrying  his  sword  to  Tetefoulques,  and  having  the  hundred  mass- 
es performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

"  I  set  out  for  France  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  made  no  d©' 
lay  in  my  journey.  On  arriving  at  Poitiers,  I  found  that  th« 
tidings  of  the  death  of  the  commander  had  reached  there,  but  had 
caused  no  more  affliction  than  among  the  people  of  Malta.  Leav- 
ing my  equipage  in  the  town,  I  put  on  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  and 
taking  a  guide,  set  out  on  foot  for  Tetefoulques.  Indeed  the 
roads  in  thig  part  of  the  country  were  impracticable  for  carriages, 

"  I  found  the  castle  of  Tetefoulques  a  grand  but  gloomy  and 
dilapidated  pile.  All  the  gates  were  closed,  and  there  reigned 
over  the  whole  place  an  air  of  almost  savage  loneliness  and  de- 
sertion. I  had  understood  that  its  only  inhabitants  were  the 
concierge,  or  warder,  and  a  kind  of  hermit  who  had  charge  of  the 
chapel..  After  ringing  for  some  time  at  the  gate,  I  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  forth  the  warder,  who  bowed  with  reverence  to 
jiy  pilgrim's  garb.  I  begged  him  to  conduct  me  to  the  chapel, 
that  being  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage.  We  found  the  hermit  there, 
chanting  the  funeral  service ;  a  dismal  sound  to  one  who  came  to 
perform  a  penance  for  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family. 
When  he  had  ceased  to  chant,  I  informed  him  that  I  came  to  ac- 
oomplish  an  obligation  of  conscience,  and  that  I  wished  him  to 
perform  a  hundred  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  com- 
mander. He  replied  that,  not  being  in  orders,  he  was  not  author- 
ized to  perform  mass,  but  that  he  would  willingly  undertake  to 
see  that  my  debt  of  conscience  was  discharged.     I  la,id  my  offei* 
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ing  on  the  altar,  and  would  have  placed  thte  sword  of  the  ojm 
mandei  there,  likewise.  '  Hold ! '  said  the  hermit,  with  a  me- 
lancholy shake  of  the  head',  '  this  is  no  place  for  so  deadly  a 
weapon,  that  has  so  often  been  bathed  in  Christian  blood.  Take 
it  to  the  armory  ,  you  will  find  there  trophies  enough  of  like  char- 
acter.    It  is  a  place  into  which  I  never  enter.' 

'•  The  warder  here  took  up  the  theme  abandoned  by  the 
peaceful  man  of  God.  He  assured  me  that  I  would  see  in  the 
armory  the  swords  of  all  the  warrior  race  of  Foulquerres,  together 
with  those  of  the  enemies  over  whom  they  had  triumphed.  This, 
he  observed,  had  been  a  usage  kept  up  since  the  time  of  Mellu- 
sine,  and  of  her  husband,  Geoffrey  a  la  Giand-dent,  or  Geoffrey 
-virith  the  Great-tooth. 

"  I  followed  the  gossiping  warder  to  the  armory.  It  was  a 
i;reat  dusty  hall,  hung  round  with  Gothic-lookiijg  portraits,  of  a 
stark  line  of  warriors,  each  with  his  weapon,  and  the  weapons  of 
those  he  had  slain  in  battle,  hung  beside  his  picture.  The  most 
conspicuous  portrait  was  that  of  Foulques  Taillefer,  (Fulke  Hack- 
iron,)  Count  of  Angouleme,  and  founder  of  the  castle.  He  was 
represented  at  full  length,  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  grasping  a  huge 
buckl.^r,  on  which  were  emblazoned  three  lions  passant.  The 
figure  was  so  striking,  that  it  seemed  ready  to  start  from  the 
canvas  :  and  I  observed  beneath  this  picture,  a  trophy  composed 
•)f  many  weapons,  froofs  of  the  numerous  triumphs  of  this  hard- 
fighting  old  cavalier.  Beside  the  weapons  connected  with  the 
portraits,  there  were  swords  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  centuries, 
hung  round  the  hall ,  with  piles  of  armor,  placed  as  it  were  in 


"  On  each  side  of  an  immense  chimney,  were  suspended  th* 
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portraits  of  the  first  seneschal  of  Poitou  (the  illegitimate  son  of 
Ponlques  TaiUefer)  and  his  wife  Isabella  de  Lusignan ;  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  grim  race  of  Foulquerres  that  frowned  aroijnd 
Thej  had  the  look  of  being  perfect  likenesses ;  and  as  I  gazed  on 
them,  I  fancied  I  could  trace  in  their  antiquated  features  some 
family  resemblance  to  their  unfortunate  'descendant,  whom  I  had 
slain !  This  was  a  dismal  neighborhood,  yet  the  armory  was  the  only 
part  of  the  castle  that  had  a  habitable  air  ;  so  I  asked  the  warder 
whether  he  could  not  make  a  fire,  and  give  me  something  for  sup- 
per there,  and  prepare  me  a  bed  in  one  corner. 

"  '  A  fire  and  a  supper  you  shall  have,  and  that  cheerfully, 
most  worthy  pilgrim,'  said  he;  'but  as  to  a  bed,  I  advise  you  to 
come  and  sleep  in  my  chamber.' 

'"Why  so?'  inquired  I;  'why  shall  I  not  sleep  in  this 
hall?' 

" '  I  have  my  reasons ;  I  will  make  a  bed  for  you  close  to 
mine.' 

"  I  made  no  objections,  for  I  recollected  that  it  was  Friday, 
and  I  dreaded  the  return  of  my  vision.  He  brought  in  billets 
of  wood,  kindled  a  fire  in  the  great  overhanging  chimney,  and 
then  went  forth  to  prepare  my  supper.  I  drew  a  heavy  chair  be- 
fore the  fire,- and  seating  myself  in  it,  gazed  musingly  round  upon 
the  portraits  of  the  Foulquerres,  and  the  antiquated  armor  and 
weapons,  the  mementos  of  many  a  bloody  deed.  As  the  day  de- 
clined, the  smoky  draperies  of  the  hall  gradually  became  con- 
founded with  the  dark  ground  of  the  paintings,  and  the  lurid 
gleams  from  the  chimney  only  enabled  me  to  see  visages  staring 
at  me  from  the  gathering  darkness.  All  this  was  dismal  in  the 
extreme,  and  somewhat  appalling :  perhaps  it  was  the  state  of  mj 
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conscience  that  rendered  me  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  prone  to 
fearful  imaginings. 

"At  lengtli  the  warder  brought  in  my  supper.  It  consisted 
of  a  dish  Of  tiout,  and  some  crawfish  taken  in  the  fosse  of  the 
castle.  He  procured  also  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he  informed 
me  was  wine  of  Poiton.  I  requested  him  to  invite  the  hermitto 
join  me  in  my  repast ;  but  the  holy  man  sent  bact  word  that  he 
allowed  himself  nothing  but  roots  and  herbs,  cooked  with  water. 
I  took  my  meal,  therefore,  alone,  but  prolonged  it  as  much  as 
possible,  and  sought  to  cheer  ray  drooping  spirits  by  the  wine  of 
Poitou,  which  I  found  very  tolerable. 

"  When  supper  was  over,  I  prepared  for  my  evening  devotions 
I  have  always  been  very  punctual  in  reciting  my  breviary;  it  is 
the  prescribed  and  bounden  duty  of  all  cavaliers  of  the  religious 
orders ;  and  I  can  answer  for  it,  is  faithfully  performed  by  thosia- 
of  Spain.  I  accordingly  drew  forth  from  my  pocket  a  small  mis- 
sal and  a  rosary,  and  told  the  warder  he  need  only  designate  to 
me  the  way  to  his  chamber,  where  1  could  come  and  rejoin  him 
when  I  had  finished  my  prayers. 

"  He  accordingly  pointed  out  a  winding  stair-case,  opening 
from  the  hall.  '  You  will  descend  this  stair-case,'  said  he, '  until  you 
come  to  the  fourth  landing-place,  where  yOu  enter  a  vaulted  pas- 
sage, terminated  by  an  arcade,  with  a  statue  of  the  blessed 
Jeanne  of  France  :  you  cannot  help  finding  my  room,  the  door  of 
which  I  will  leave  open ;  It  is  the  sixth  door  from  the  landing- 
place.  I  advise  you  not  to  remain  in  this  hall  after  midnight 
Before  that  hour,  you  will  hear  the  hermit  ring  the  bell,  in 
going  the  rounds  of  the  corridors.  Do  not  linger  here  "after  thai 
signal.' 
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"  The  Warder  retired,  and  I  commenced  my  devotions.  I  col. 
tiuuod  at  them  earnestly  ;  pausing  from  time  to  time  to  put  wood 
upon  the  fire.  I  did  not  dare  to  look  much  around  me,  for  I  felt 
myself  becoming  a  prey  to  fearful  fancies.  The  pictures  appeared 
to  become  animated.  If  I  regarded  one  attentively,  -for  any 
length  of  time,  it  seemed  to  move  the  eyes  and  lips.  Above  all, 
the  portraits  of  the  Grand  Seneschal  and  his  lady,  which  hung  on 
each  side  of  the  great  chimney,  the  progenitors  of  the  Fonlqii^rres  of 
Tetefoulques,  regarded  me,  I  thought,  with  angry  and  baleful 
eyes  :  I  even  fancied  they  exchanged  significant  glances  with  ea.7h 
other.  Just  then  a  terrible  blast  of  wind  shook  all  the  ease- 
ments, and,  rushing  through  the  hall,  made  a  fearful  rattling  and 
clashing  among  the  armor.  To  my  startled  fancy,  it  seemed 
Bomething  supernatural. 

"  At  length  I  heard  the  bell  of  the  hermit,  and  hastened  to 
quit  the  hall.  •  Taking  a  solitary  light,  which  stood  on  the  upper 
table,  I  descended  the  winding  stair-case ;  but  before  I  had 
reached  the  vaulted  passage,  leading  to  the  statue  of  the  blessed 
Jeanne  of  France,  a  blast  of  wind  extinguished  my  taper.  I 
hastily  remounted  the  stairs,  to  light  it  again  at  the  chimney  ;  but 
judge  of  my  feelings,  when,  on  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  ar- 
mory, I  beheld  the  Seneschal  and  his  lady,  who  had  descended 
from  their  frames,  and  seated  themselves  on  each  side  of  the 
fire-place ! 

"  '  Madam,  my  love,'  said  the  Seneschal,  with  great  formality 
and  in  antiquated  phrase,  '  what  think  yoti  of  the  presumption 
of  this  Castilian,  who  comes  to  harbor  himself  and  make  wassail 
in  this  our  castle,  after  having  slain  our  descendant,  the  com 
mander,  and  that  without  granting  him  time  for  confession  ? ' 
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"  '  Truly,  my  lord,'  answered  the  female  spectre,  with  no  less 
stateliness  of  manner,  and  with  great  asperity  of  tone-^-'  truly, 
my  lord,  I  opine  that  this  Castilian  did  a  grievous  wrong  in  this 
encounter  ;  and  he  should  never  be  suffered  to  depart  hence,  with- 
out your  throwing  him  the  gauntlet.'  I  paused  to  hear  no 
moic,  but. rushed  again  down  stairs,  to  seek  the  chamber  of  the 
warder.  It  was  impossible  io  find  it  in  the  darkness,  and  in  the 
perturbation  of  my  mind.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  fruitless 
search,  and  mortal  horror  and  anxieties,  I  endeavored  to  persuade 
myself  that  the  day  was  about  to  break,  and  listened  impatiejitly 
for  the  crowing  of  the  cock ;  for  I  thought  if  I  could  hear  hia 
cheerful  note,  I  should  be  reassured ;  catching,  in  the  disordered 
state  of  my  nerves,  at  the  popular  notion  that  ghosts  never  ap 
pear  after  the  first  crowing  of  the  cock. 

"  At  length  I  rallied  myself,  and  endeavored  to  shake  off  the 
vague  terrors  which  haunted  me.  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that 
tlie  two  figures  which  I  had  seemed  to  see  and  hear,  had  existed 
only  in  my  troubled  imagination.  I  still  had  the  end  of  a  candle 
in  my  hand,  and  determined  to  makq  another  effort  to  re-ligbt  it, 
and  find  my  way  to  bed ;  for  I  was  ready  to  sink  with  fatigue. 
I  accordingly  sprang  jip  the  stair-case,  three  steps  at  a  time,  stop- 
ped a.t  the  door  of  the  armory,  and  peeped  cautiously  in.  The 
two  Gothic  figures  were  no  longer  in  the  chimney  corners,  but  I 
neglected  to  notice  whether  they  had  re-ascended  to  their  frames, 
1  entered,  and  made  desperately  for  the  fire-place,  but  scarce  had 
I  advanced  three  strides,  when  Messire  Foulques  Taillefer  stood 
before  me,  in  the  centre  of  the  haU,  armed  cap-4-pie,  and  stand- 
ing in  guard,  with  the  point  of  his,  sword  silently  presented  to 
me      I  would  have  retreated  to  the  stair-case,  but  the  door  of  ^i 
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ffas  occupied  by  the  phantom  figure  ot  an  esquire,  who  rudelj 
Bung  a  gauntlet  in  my  face.  Driven  to  fury,  I  snatched  down  a 
sword  from  the  wall ;  by  chance,  it  was  that  of  the  commander 
which  I  had  placed  there.  I  rushed  upon  my  fantastic  adversary 
and  seemed  to  pierce  him  through  and  through ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  as  if  something  pierced  my  heart,  burning  like'  a  red- 
hot  iron.     My  blood  inundated  the  hall,  and  I  fell  senseless. 


"  AVIien  I  recovered  consciousness,  it  was  broad  day,  and  I 
found  myself  in  a  small  chamber,  attended  by  the  warder  and  the 
hermit.  The  former  told  me  that  on  the  previous  night,  he  had 
awaiened  long  after  the  midnight  hour,  and  perceiving  that  I  had 
not  come  to  his  chamber,  he  had  furnished  himself  with  a  vase  of 
holy  water,  and  set  out  to  seek  me.  He  found  me  stretched 
senseless  on  the  pavement  of  the  armory,  and  bore  me  to  his 
room.  I  spoke  of  my  wound ;  and  of  the  quantity  of  blood  that  I  had 
lost.  He  shook  his  head,  and  knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  to  my 
surprise,  on  examination,  I  found  myself  perfectly  sound  and  un- 
harmed. The  wound  and  blood,  therefore,  had  been  all  delusion. 
Neither  the  warder  nor  the  hermit  put  any  questions  to  me,  but 
advised  me  to  leave  the  castle  as  soon  as  possible.  I  lost  no 
time  in  complying  with  their  counsel,  and  felt  my  heart  relieved 
from  an  oppressive  weight,  as  I  left  the  gloomy  and  fate  bound 
battlements  of  Tetefoulques  behind  me. 

"  I  arrived  at  Bayonne,  on  my  way  to  Spain,  on  the  following 
Friday.  At  midnight  I  was  startled  from  my  sleep,  as  I  had 
formerly  been ;  but  it  was  no  longer  by  the  vision  of  the  dying 
jommander.     It  was  old  Foulques  Taillefer  who  stood  before  me, 
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armed  cap-a-pie,  aud  presenting  the  point  of  his  sword.  I  :aade 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  spectre  ■  vanished,  but  I  received 
the  same  red-hot  thrast  iu  the  heart  which  I  had  felt  in  the  ar- 
mory, and  I  seemed  to  be  bathed  in  blood.  I  would  have  called 
out,  or  have  risen  from  my  bed  and  gone  in  quest  of  succor,  but 
I  could  neither  speak  nor  stir.  This  agony  endured  until  the 
crowing  of  the  cock,  when  I  fell  asleep  again ;  but  the  next  day 
I  was  ill,  and  in  a  most  pitiable  state.  I  have  continued  to  be 
harassed  by  the  same  vision  every  Friday  night ;  no  acts  of  peni- 
tence and  devotion  have  been  able  to  relieve  me  from  it ;  and  it 
is  only  a  lingering  hope  in  divine  mercy  that  sustains  me,  and 
Enables  me  to  support  so  lamentable  a  visitation," 


The  Grand  Prior  of  Minorca  "wasted  gradually  away  under  this 
constant  remorse  of  conscience,  and  this  horrible  incubus.  He 
died  some  time  after  having  revealed  the  preceding  particulars  of 
his  case,  evidently  the  victim  of  a  diseased  imagination. 

The  above  relation  has  been  rendered,  in  many  parts  literally, 
from  the  Preach  memoir,  in  which  it  is  given  as  a  true  story  :  if 
so,  it  is  one  of  those  instances  in  which  truth  is  more  roman&ie 
than  notion. 


"A  TIME  OF  UNEXAMPLED  PROSPERITY." 

Isr  the  course  of  a  voyage  from  England,  I  once  fell  in  with  a 
convoy  of  merchant  ships,  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  The 
weather  was  uncommonly  bland ;  and  the  ships  vied  with  each 
other  in  spreading  sail  to  catch  a  light,  favoring  breeze,  until 
their  hulls  were  almost  hidden  beneath  a  cloud  of  canvas.  The 
breeze  went  down  with  the  sun,  and  his  last  yellow  rays  shone 
upon  a  thousand  sails,  idly  flapping  against  the  masts. 

I  exulted  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  augured  a  prosper- 
ous voyage ;  but  the  veteran  master  of  the  ship  shook  his  head, 
and  pronounced  this  halcyon  calm  a  "weather-breeder."  And  so 
it  proved.  A  storm  burst  forth  in  the  night ;  the  sea  roared  and 
raged ;  and  when  the  day  broke,  I  beheld  the  late  gallant  convoy 
scattered  in  every  direction;  some  dismasted,  others  scudding 
under  bare  poles,  and  many  firing  signals  of  distress. 

I  have  since  been  occasionally  reminded  of  this  scene,  by  those 
calm,  sunny  seasons  in  the  commercial  world,  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  "  times  of  unexampled  prosperity."  They  are 
the  sure  weather-breeders  of  traffic.  Every  now  and  then  the 
world  is  visited  by  one  of  these  delusive  seasons,  when  '•  the  cre- 
dit system,"  as  it  U  called    expands  to  full  luxuriance :  every 
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body  trusts  every  body ;  a  bad  debt  is  a  thing  unheard  of,  the 
broad  way  to  certain  and  sudden  wealth  lies  plain  and  open ;  and 
men  are  tempted  to  dash  forward  boldly,  from  the  facility  of  bor- 
rowing. 

Promissory  notes,  interchanged  between  scheming  individuals, 
are  liberally  discounted  at  the  banks,  which  become  so  many  minte 
to  coin  words  into  cash ;  and  as  the  supply  of  words  is  inexhaust- 
ible, it  may  readily  be  supposed  what  a  vast  amount  of  promis- 
sory capital  is  soon  in  circulation.  Every  one -now  talks  in  thou- 
sands ;  nothing  is  heard  but  gigantic  operations  in  trade ;  great 
purchases  and  sales  of  real  property,  and  immense  sums  made  at 
every  transfer.  All,  to  be  sure,  as  yet  exists  in  promise ;  but  the 
believer  in  promises  calculates  the  aggregate  as  solid  capital,  and 
falls  back  in  amazement  at  the  amount  of  public  wealth,  the  "  un- 
exampled state  of  public  prosperity  !  " 

Now  is  the  time  for  speculative  and  dreaming  or  designing 
men.  They  relate  their  dreams  and  projects  to  the  ignorant  and 
^  credulous,  dazzle  them  with  golden  visions,  and  set  them  madden- 
ing after  shadows.  The  example  of  one  stimulates  another ; 
speculation  rises  yn  speculation;  bubble  rises  on  bubble;  every  one 
belps  with  his  breath  to  swell  the  windy  superstructure,  and  ad-  ' 
mires  and  wonders  at  the  magnitude  of  the  inflation  he  has  con- 
tributed to  produce. 

Speculation  is  the  romance  of  trade,  and  casts  contempt  upon 
aL  its  sober  realities.  It  renders  the  stock-jobber  a  magician,  and 
the  exchange  a  region  of  enchantment.  It  elevates  the  merchant 
into  a  kind  of  knight-errant,  or  rather  a  commercial  Quixo|^e. 
The  slow  but  sure  gains  of  snug  percentage  become  despicable  in 
his  eyes :  no  "  operation"  is  thought  worthy  of  attention,  that  does 
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not  double  or  treble  the  investment.  No  business  is  worth  fol- 
lowing, that  does  not  promise  an  immediate  fortune.  As  he  sits 
musing  t)ver  his  ledger,  with  pen  behind  his  ear,  he  is  like  La 
Mancha's  hero  in  his  study,  dreaming  over  his  books  of  chivalry 
His  dusty  counting-house  fades  before  his  eyes,  or  changes  iuto  a 
Spanish  mine  :  he  gropes  after  diamonds,  or  dives  after  pearls. 
The  subterranean  garden  of  Aladdin  is  nothing  to  the  realms  of 
wealth  that  break  upon  his  imagination. 

Could  this  delusion  always  last,  the  life  of  a  merchant  would 
indeed  be  a  golden  dream ;  but  it  is  as  short  as  it  is  brilliant- 
Lot  but  a  doubt  entsr,  and  the  "  season  of  unexampled  prosperity" 
is  at  end.  The  coinage  of  words  is  suddenly  curtailed  ;  the  pro- 
missory capital  begins  to  vanish  into  smoke ;  a  panic  saooeeds, 
and  the  whole  superstructure,  built  upon  credit,  and  reared  by 
speculation,  crumbles  to  the  ground,  leaving  scarce  a  wreck  behind ; 

"  It  is  such  stuff  as  dreams^  are  made  of 

When  a  man  of  business,  therefore,  hears  on  every  side  rumors 
of  fortunes  suddenly  acquired  ;  when  he  finds  banks  liberal,  and 
brokers  busy ;  when  he  sees  adventurers  flush  of  paper  capital, 
and  full  of  scheme  and  enterprise  ;  when  he  perceives  a  greater 
disposition  to  buy  than  to  sell ;  when  trade  overflows  its  ao- 
cuetomed  channels,  and  deluges  the  country ;  when  he  hears  of 
new  regions  of  commercial  adventure ;  of  distant  marts  and  dis- 
tant mines,  swallowmg  merchandise  and  disgorging  gold ;  when 
he  finds  joint  stock  companies  of  all  kinds  forming ;  railroads, 
danals,  and  locomotive  engines,  springing  up  on  every  side; 
(vnen  idlers  suddenly  become  men  of  business,  and  dash  into  tLe 
frame  ()f  commerce  as  they  would  into  the  hazards  of  the  faro  ta- 
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ble  ,  when  he  beholds  the  streets  glittering  with  new  equipagss 
palaces  conjured  up  by  the"  magic  of  speculation ;  tradesmen 
flushed  with  sudden  success,  and  vying  with  each  other  in  osten- 
tatious expense ;  in  a  word,  when  he  hears  the  whole  community 
joining  in  the  theme  of  "  unexampled  prosperity,"  let  him  look 
upon  the  whole  as  a  "  weather-breeder,"  and  prepare  for  the  im 
pending  storm. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  merely  as  a  prelude  to 
a  narrative  I  aril  about  to  lay  before  the  public,  of  one  of  the 
most  memorable  instances  of  the  infatuation  of  gain,  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  history  of  commerce.  I  allude  to  the  famous  Mis- 
sissippi bubble.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  passed  into  a  proverb, 
and  become  a  phrase  in  every  one's  mouth,  yet  of  which  not  one 
merchant  in  ten  has  probably  a  distinct  idea.  I  have  therefbre 
thougit  that  an  authentic  account  of  it  would  be  interesting  and 
salutary,  at  the  present  moment,  when  we  are  suffering  under 
the  effects  of  a  severe  access  of  the  credit  system,  and  just  re 
covering  from  one  of  its  ruinous  delusions. 
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Before  entering  into  the  story  of  this  famous  chimera,  it  is 
proper  to  give  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  individual  who  en- 
gendered it.  John  Lavvt  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  in  1671.  His 
father,  William  Law,  was  a  rich  goldsmith,  and  left  his  sou  an 
pMate  of  considerable  value,  railed  Lauriston,  situated  about  four 
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miles  from  Edinburgh.  Goldsmiths,  in  those  days,  acted  occa- 
Bionally  as  bankers,  and  his  father's  operations,  under  this  charac- 
ter, may  have  originally  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  youth  to  the 
science  of  calculation,  in  which  he  became  an  adept ;  so  that  at  au 
early  age  ho  excelled  in  playing  at  all  games  of  combination. 

In  1694,  he  appeared  in  London,  where  a  handsome  person, 
and  an  easy  and  insinuating  address,  gained  him  currency  in  the 
first  circles,  and  the  nickname  of  "  Beau  Law."  The  same  per- 
sonal advantages  gave  him  success  in  the  world  of  gallantry,  until 
he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Beau  Wilson,  his  rival  in 
fashion,  whom  he  killed  in  a  duel,  and  then  fled  to  France  to  avoid 
prosecution. 

He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1700,  and  remained  there  sever- 
al years ;  during  which  time  he  first  broached  his  great  credit  syS' 
tem,  offering  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  coin  by  the  establishment 
of  a  bank,  which,  according  to  his  views,  might  emit  a  paper  cur- 
rency equivalent  to  the  whole  landed  estate  of  the  kingdom. 

His  scheme  excited  great  astonishment  in  Edinburgh;  but, 
though  the  government  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  financial 
knowledge  to  detect  the  fallacies  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
Scottish  caution  and  suspicion  served  in  place  of  wisdom,  and  the 
project  was  rejected.  Law  met  with  no  better  success  with  the 
English  parliament;  and  the  fatal  affair  of  the  death  of  Wilson 
still  hanging  over  him,  for  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  pro 
eure  a  pardon,  he  again  went  to  Prance. 

The  financial  affairs  of  France  were  at  this  time  in  a  deplora- 
ble condition.  The  wars,  the  pomp,  and  profusion,  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  his  religious  persecutions  of  whole  classes  of  the  most  Indus- 
Srious  of  his  subjects,  had  exhausted  his  treasury,  and  overwhelm- 
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ed  the  nation  -"vith  debt.  The  old  monarch  elong  to  his  selfi&b 
magnificence,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  diminish  his  enormous 
e'Spenditure ;  and  his  minister  of  finance  was  driven  to  his  wits' 
end  to  devise  all  kinds  of  disastrous  expedients  to  ieep  up  the 
rojal  state,  and  to  extricate  the  nation  from  its  embarrassments. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Law  ventured  to  bring  forward  his  fi- 
nancial project.  It  was  founded  on  the  plan  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  had  already  been  in  successful  operation  several 
years.  He  met  with  immediate  patronage,  and  a  congenial,  spirit, 
in  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  married  a  natural  daughter  'ol 
the  king.  The  duke  had  been  astonished  at  the  facility  with 
which  England  had  supported  the  burden  of  a  public  debt,  crea- 
ted by  the  wars  of  Anne  and  William,  and  which  exceeded  in 
amount  that  under  which  Prance  was  groaning.  The  whole  mat- 
ter was  soon  explained  by  Law  to  his  satisfaction.  The  latter 
maintained  that  England  had  stopped  at  the  mere  threshold  of 
an  art  capable  of  creating  unlimited  sources  of  national  wealth. 
The  duke  was  dazzled  with  his  splended  views  and  specious  rea- 
sonings, and  thought  he  clearly  comprehended  his  system.  Dem- 
arets,  the  Comptroller  General  of  Finance,  was  not  so  easily  de- 
neived.  He  pronounced  the  plan  of  Law  more  pernicious  than 
any  of  the  disastrous  expedients  that  the  government  had  yet 
been  driven  to.  The  old  king  also,  Louis  XIV.,  detested  all  in- 
novations, especially  those  which  came  from  a  rival  nation :  the 
project  of  a  bank,  therefore,  was  utterly  rejected. 

Law  remained  for  a  while  in  Paris,  leading  a  gay  and  affluent 
existence,  owing  to  his  handsome  person,  easy  manners,  flexible 
temper,  and  a  faro-bank  which  he  had  set  up.  His  agreeable  ca- 
leer  was  interrupted  by  a  message  from  D'Argenson,  Lieutenant 
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General  of  Police,  ordering  him  to  quit  Paris,  alleging  that  he 
ik"as  "  rather  too  skilful  at  the  game  which  he  had  introduced  I ' 

For  several  succeeding  years,  he  shifted  his  residence  from 
state  to  state  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  offering  his  scheme  of  fi- 
nance to  every  court  that  he  visited,  but  without  success.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeas,  afterward  King  of  Sardinia, 
was  much  struck  with  his  project;  but  after  considering  it  for  a 
time,  replied ;  "  /  am  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  ruin  myself/." 

The  shifting,  adventurous  life  of  Law,  and  the  equivocal 
means  by  which  he  appeared  to  live,  playing  high,  and  always 
with  great  success,  threw  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  him,  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  caused  him  to  be  expelled  by  the  magistracy 
from  the  semi-commercial,  semi-aristocratical  cities  of  Venice  and 
Genoa. 

The  events  of  1715,  brought  Law  back  again  to  Paris. 
Louis  XIV.  was  dead.  Lous  XV.  was  a  mere  child,  and  during 
his  minority  the  Duke  of  Orleans  held  the  reins  of  government 
as  Regent.     Law  had  at  length  found  his  man. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  been  differently  represented  by  dif- 
ferent contemporaries.  He  appears  to  have  had  excellent  natural 
qualities,  perverted; by  a  bad  , education.  He  was  of  the  middle 
size,  easy  and  graceful,  with  an  agreeable  countenance,  and  open, 
affable  demeanor.  His  mind  was  quick  and  sagacious,  rather 
than  profound ;  and  his  quickness  of  intellect  and  excellence  ol 
memory,  supplied  the  lack  of  studious  application.  His  wit  waa 
prompt  and  pungent ;  he  expressed  himself  with  vivacity  and  pre- 
cision ;  his  imagination  was  vivid,  his  temperament  sanguine  and 
joyous  ;  his  courage  daring.  His  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Orlean'n 
expressed  his  character  in  a  jeu  d'esprit.        The  fairies,'  said  she, 
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wore  invited  to  be  present  at  his  birtb,  and  each  one  conferring  i 

talent  on  my  son,  he  possesses  them  all.     Unfortunately,  we  had 

forgotten  to  invite  an  old  fairy,  who,  arriving  after  all  the  otherr, 

xclaimed,  '  Ho  shall   have  all  the  talents,    excepting   that   to 

make  good  use  of  them." 

Under  proper  tuition,  the  duke  might  have  risen  to  real 
greatness ;  but  in  his  early  years,  he  was  put  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  one  of  the  subtlest  and  basest  spirits  that 
ever  intrigued  its  way  into  eminent  place  and  power.  The  Abbe 
was  of  low  origin  and  despicable  exterior,  totally  destitute  of 
morals,  and  peirfidious  in  the  extreme;  but  with  a  supple,  insinu- 
ating address,  and  an  accommodating  spirit,  tolerant  of  all  kinds 
of  profligacy  in  others.  Conscious,  of  his  own  inherent  baseness,^  he 
sought  to  secure  an  influence  over  his  pupil,  by  corrupting,  his 
principles,  and  fostering  his  vices  :  he  debased  him,  to  keep  him- 
self from  being,  .despised.  Unfortunately  he  succeeded.  To  the 
early  precepts  ■  of  this  infamous  pander  have  been  attributed 
those  excesses  that  disgraced  the  manhood  of  the  Eegent,  and 
gave  a  licentious  character  to  his  whole  course  of  government. 
His  love  of  pleasure,  quickened  and  indulged  by  those  who  should 
have  restrained  it,  led  him  into  all  kinds  of  sensual  indulgence. 
He  had  been  taught  to  think  lightly  of  the  most  serious  duties 
and  sacred  ties,  to  turn  virtue  into  a  jest,  and  consider  reUgion 
mere  hypocrisy.  He  was  a  gay  misanthrope,  that  had  a  oover- 
eign  but  sportive  contempt  for  mankind ;  believed  that  his  most 
devoted  servant  would  be  his  enemy,  if  interest  prompted ;  and 
maintained  that  an  honest  man  was  he  who  had  the  art  tp  con 
'eal  that  h*  was  the  contrary. 

He  surrounded  himself  with  a  set  of  dissolute  men  like  bimsolf 
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who,  let  loose  from  the  restraint  under  which  they  had  been 
held,  during  the  latter  hypocritical  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  now  gave 
way  to  every  kind  of  debauchery.  With  these  men  the  Regent 
used  to  shut  himself  up,  after  the  hours  of  business,  and  exclud 
ing  all  graver  persons  and  graver  concerns,  celebrate  the  most 
drunken  and  disgusting  orgies,  where  obscenity  and  blasphemy 
formed  the  seasoning  of  conversation.  Eor  the  profligate  com- 
panions of  these  revels  he  invented  the  appellation  of  his  roues, 
the  literal  meaning  of  which  is,  men  broken  on  the  wheel ;  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  to  express  their  broken-down  characters  and 
dislocated  fortunes;  although  a  contemporary  asserts  that  it 
designated  the  punishment  that  most  of  them  merited.  Madame 
de  Labran,  who  was  present  at  one  of  the  Regent's  suppers,  was 
disgusted  by  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the  host  and  his 
guests,  and  observed  at  table,  that  God,  after  he  had  created 
man,  took  the  refuse  clay  that  was  left,  and  made  of  it  the  souls 
of  lackeys  and  princes 

Such  was  the  man  that  now  ruled  the  destinies  of  France. 
Law  found  him  full  of  perplexities,  from  the  disastrous  state  of 
the  finances.  He  had  already  tampered  with  the  coinage,  calling 
in  the  coin  of  the  nation,  re-stamping  it,  and  issuing  it  at  a  nomi- 
nal increase  of  one  fifth ;  thus  defrauding  the  nation  out  of  twenty 
per  cent,  of  its  capital.  He  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  scru- 
pulous about  any  means  likely  to  relieve  him  from  financial  diffi- 
culties :  he  had  even  been  led  to  listen  to  the  cruel  alternative 
3f  a  national  bankruptcy. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Law  confidently  brought  forwara 
lis  Scheme  of  a  bank,  that  was  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  in- 
jrease  the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  ta.\e8 
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Tlie  following  is  stated  as  the  theory  bj  which  he  recommended 
his  system  to  the  Regent.  The  credit  enjoyed  by  a  banker  or  a 
merchant,  he  observed,  increases  his  capital  tenfold;  that  is  tc 
say,  he  who  has  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  may,  if 
he  possess  sufficient  credit,  extend  his  operations  to  a  million, 
and  reap  profits  to  that  amount.  In  like  manner,  a  state  that 
can  collect  into  a  bank  all  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  would 
be  as  powerful  as  if  its  capital  were  increased  tenfold.  The 
specie  must  be  drawn  into  the  bank,  not  by  way  of  loan,  or  by 
taxations,  but  in  the  way  of  deposit.  This  might  be  effected  in 
different  modes,  either  by  inspiring  confidence,  or  by  exerting 
authority.  One  mode,  he  observed,  had  already  been  in  use. 
Each  time  that  a  state  makes  a  re-coinage,  it  becomes  momen- 
tarily the  depository  of  all  the  money  called  in,  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  that  state.  His  bank  was  to  effect  the  same  purpose ; 
that  is  to  Say,  to  receive  in  deposit  all  the  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
but  to  give  in  exchange  its  bills,  which,  being  of  an  invariable 
value,  bearing  an  interest,  and  being  payable  on  demand,  would 
not  only  supply  the  place  of  coin,  but  prove  a  better  and  mor<» 
profitable  currency. 

The  Regent  caught  with  avidity  at  the  scheme.  It  suited  his 
bold,  reckless  spirit,  and  his  grasping  extravagance.  Not  that  he 
was  altogether  the  dupe  of  Law's  specious  projects :  still  he  was 
apt,  like  many  other  men,  unskilled  in  the  arcana  of  finance,  to 
mistake  the  multiplication  of  money,  for  the  multiplication  of 
wealth ;  not  understanding  that  it  was  a  mere  agent  or  instru- 
ment in  the  interchange  of  traffic,  to  represent  the  value  of  the 
various  productions  of  industry ;  and  that  an  increased  circulation 
9f  coin  or  bank-bills,  in  the  shape  of  currency,  only  adds  a  proper 
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tionably  increased  and  fictitious  value  to  such  produbtious.  La\« 
enlisted  the  vanity  of  the  "Regent  in  his  cause.  He  persuaded 
him  that  he  saw  more  clearly  than  others  into  suolime  theories 
of  finance,  which  were  quite  above  the  ordinary  apprehension.  -  H. 
used  to  declare  that,  excepting  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
no  one  had  thoroughly  comprehended  his  system. 

It  is  certain  that  it  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the 
Regent's  ministers,  the  Duke  de  Noailles  and  the  Chancelloi 
d'Anguesseau ;  and  it  was  no  less  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  Law,  however,  had  a  potent  though  secret 
coadjutor  in  the  Abbe  Dubois,  now  rising,  during  the  regency,  > 
into  great  political  power,  and  who  retained  a  baneful  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  Regent.  This  wily  priest,  as  avaricious  as 
he  w^s  ambitious,  drew  large  sums  from  Law  as  subsidies,  and 
aided  him  greatly  in  many  of  his  most  pernicious  operations.  He 
aided  him,  in  the  present  instance,  to  fortify  the  mind  of  the 
Regent  against  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  ministers  and  the 
parliament. 

Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1716,  letters  patent  were 
granted  to  Law,  to  establish  a  bank  of  deposit,  discount,  and  cir- 
culation, under  the  firm  of  "  Law  and  Company,"  to  continue  for 
twenty  years.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  six  millions  of  livres,  di- 
vided into  shares  of  five  hundred  livres  each,  which  were  to  be 
sold  for  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  regent's  debased  coin,  and 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  public  securities,  which  were  then  at 
a  great  reduction  from  their  nominal  value,  and  which  then 
amounted  to  nineteen  hundred  millions.  The  ostensible  object 
of  the  bank,  as  set  forth  in  the  paten£J  was  to  encourage  the  com 
merce  and  manufactures  of  France.      The  louis-d'ors,  and  crowns 
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of  the  bank  were  always  to  retain  the  same  standard  of  value,  and 
its  bills  to  be  payable  in  them  on  demand. 

At  the  outset,  while  the  bank  was  limited  in  its  operations, 
■Mid  while  its  paper  really  represented  the  specie  in  its  vaults,  it 
seemed  to  realize  all  that  had  been  promised  from  it.  It  rapidly 
acquired  public  confidence,  and  an  extended  circulation,  and  pro- 
duced an  activity  in  commerce,  unknown  under  the  baneful 
government  of  Louis  XIV.  As  the  bills  of  the  bank  bore  an 
interest,  and  as  it  -was  stipulated  they  would  be  of  invariable 
value,  and  as  hints  had  been  artfully  circulated  that  the  coin 
would  experience  successive  diminution,  every  body  hastened  to 
the  bank  to  exchange  gold  and  Silver  for  paper.  So  great  became 
the  throng  of  deppsitors,  and  so  intense  their  eagerness,  that, 
there  was  quite  a  press  and  struggle  at  the  back  door,  and  a 
ludicrous  panic  was  awakened,  as  if  there  was  danger  of  their 
not  being  admitted.  An  anecdote  of  the  time  relates,  that  one 
jf  the  clerks,  with  an  ominous  smile,  called  out  to  the  struggling 
mijltitude,  "  Have  a  little  patience,  my  friends ;  we  mean  to  take 
all  your  money ;  "  an  assertion  disastrously  verified  in  the  sequel. 

Thus  by  the  simple  establishment  of  a  bank.  Law  and  the 
Regent  obtained  pledges  of  confidence  for  the  consummation  of 
farther  and  more  complicated  schemes,  as  yet  hidden  from  the 
public.  In  a  little  while  the  bank  shares  rose  enormously,  and  the 
amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  exceeded  one  hundred  and  ten 
millions  of  livres.  A  subtle  stroke  of  policy  had  rendered  it  popu- 
lar with  the  aristocracy.  Louis  XIV.  had  several  years  previously 
imposed  an  income  tax  of  a  tenth,  giving  his  royal  word  that  i 
should  cease  in  1717.  This  tax  had  been  exceedingly  irksome  tc 
the  privileged  orders ;  and,  in  the  present  disastrous  times,  thej 
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had  dreaded  an  augmentation  of  it.  In  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  Law's  scheme,  however,  the  tax  was  abolished 
and  now  nothing  was  to  be  heard  among  the  nobility  and  clergy 
but  praises  of  the  Regent  and  the  bank. 

Hitherto  all  had  gone  well,  and  all  might  have  continued  to  go 
well,  had  not  the  paper  system  been  farther  expanded.  But  Law 
had  yet  the  grandest  part  of  his  scheme  to  develope.  He  had  to 
open  his  ideal  world  of  speculation,  his  El  Dorado  of  unbounded 
wealth.  The  English  had  brought  the  vast  imaginary  commerce 
of  the  South  Seas  in  aid  of  their  banking  operations.  Law 
sought  to  bring,  as  an  immense  auxiliary  of  his  bank,  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Mississippi.  Under  this  name  was  included  not 
merely  the  river  so  called,  but  the  vast  region  known  as  Louisi- 
ana, extending  from  north  latitude  29°  up  to  Canada  in  north 
latitude  40°.  This  country  had  been  granted  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  Sieur  Crozat,  but  he  had  been  induced  to  resign  his  patent. 
In  conformity  to  the  plea  of  Mr.  Law,  letters  patent  were  granted 
in  August,  1717,  for  the  creation  of  a  commercial  company,  which 
was  to  have  the  colonizing  of  this  country,  and  the  monopoly  of 
its  trada  and  resources,  and  of  the  beaver  or  fur  trade  with  • 
Canada.  It  was  called  the  Western,  but  became  better  known 
as  the  Mississippi  Company.  The  capital 'was  fixed  at  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  livres,  divided  into  shares,  bearing  an  interest  of 
foi.xr  per  cent.,  which  were  subscribed  for  in  the  public  securities. 
As  the  bank  was  to  cooperate  with  the  company,  the  Regent 
ordered  that  its  bills  should  be  received  the  same  as  coin,  in  all 
payiuents  of  the  public  revenue.  Law  was  appointed  chief 
director  of  this  company,  which  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  Earl  A 
Oxford's  South  Sea  Company,  set  on  foot  ic  1711,  and  which  dis- 
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tracted  all  England  with  the  frenzy  of  speoulation,  lu  like  man 
ner  with  the  delusive  picturings  given  in.  .that  memorable  scheme 
of  the  sources  of.  rich  trade  to  be  opened  in  the  South  Sea 
countries.  Law  held  forth  magnificent  prospects  of  the  fortxines 
to  be  made  in  colonizing  Louisiana,  which  was  represented  as  a 
veritable  land  of  promise,  capable  of  yielding  every  variety  of  the 
most  precious  produce.  Reports,  too,  were  artfully  circulated,  with 
great  mystery,  as  if  to  the  "  chosen  few,"  of  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  recently  discovered  in  Louisiana,  and  which  would  insure 
instant  wealth  to  the  early  purchasers.  Tl^ese  confidential  whis- 
pers of  course  soon  beca,me  public ;  and  were  confirmed  by  travel- 
lers fresh  from  the  Mississippi,  and  doubtless  bribed,  who  had 
seen  the  mines  in  question,  and  declared  them  superior  in  richness 
to  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Nay  more,  ocular  proof  was  fur- 
nished to  public  credulity,  in  ingots  of  gold,  conveyed  to  the 
mint,  as  if  just  brought  from  the  mines  of  Louisiana. 

Extraordinary  measures  were  adopted  to  force  a  colonizatioa 
An  edict  was  issued  to  collect  and  transport  settlers  to  the  JVIis- 
sissippi.  The  police  lent  its  aid.  The  streets  and  prisons  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  provincial  cities,  were  swept  of  mendicpiits  and 
vagabonds  of  all  kinds,  who  were  conveyed  to  Havre  de  Grace. 
About  six  thousand  were  crowded  into  ships,  where  no  precautions 
had  been  taken  for  their  health  or  accommodation.  Instruments 
of  all  kinds  proper  for  the  working  of  mines  were  ostentatiously 
paraded  in  public,  and  put  on  board  the  vessels ;  and  the  whole 
set  sail  for  this  fabled  El  Dorado,"  which  was  to  prove  thegravs 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  wretched  colonists. 

D'Anguesseau,  the  chancellor,  a  man  of  probity  and  integrity 
still  lifted  his  voice  against  the  paper  system  of  Law,  and  his  pro 
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jcot  of  colonization,  and  was  eloquent  and  propnetio  iu  picturing 
the  evils  they  were  calculated  to  produce ;  the  private  distress  and 
public  degradation ;  the  corruption  of  morals  and  manners ;  the 
triamph  of  knaves  and  schemers ;  the  ruin  of  fortunes,  and  down- 
fall of  families.  He  was  incited  more  and  more  to  this  opposition 
by  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  was  jealous 
of  the  growing  ascendency  of  Law  over  the  mind  of  the  regent, 
but  was  less  honest  than  the  chancellor  in  his  opposition.  The 
"Regent  was  excessively  annoyed  by  the  difficulties  they  conjured 
up  in  the  way  of  his  darling  schemes  of  finance,  and  the  counte- 
nance they  gave  to  the  opposition  of  parliament;  which  body,  dis- 
gusted more  and  more  with  the  abuses  of  the  regency,  and  the 
system  of  Law,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  carry  its  remonstrances  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  throne. 

He  determined  to  relieve  himself  from  these  two  ministers"; 
who,  either  through  honesty  or  policy,  interfered  with  all  his 
plans.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1718,  he  dismissed 
the  chancellor  from  oflBce,  and  exiled  him  to  his  estate  in  the 
country ;  and  shortly  afterward  removed  the  Duke  de  Noailles 
from  the  administration  of  the  finance. 

The  opposition  of  parliament  to  the  Regent  and  his  measures 
was  carried  on  with  increasing  violence.  That  body  aspired  to  an 
equal  authority  with  the  Regent  in  the  administration  of  afiairs, 
and  pretended,  by  its  decree,  to  suspend  an  edict  of  the  regency 
ordering  a  new  coinage,  and  altering  the  value  of  the  currency. 
But  its  chief  hostility  was  levelled  against  Law,  a  foreigner  and 
B- here  tic,  and  one  who  was  considered  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  light  of  a  malefactor.  In  fact,  so  far  was  this  hostili. 
^y  carried,  that  secret  measures  were  taken  to  investigate  his  mil 
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versations,  and  to  collect  evidence  against  him ;  and  it  was  reaolv 
ed  in  parliament  that,  should  the  testimony  collected  justify  theii 
suspicions,  they  would  have  him  seized  and  brought  before  them  , 
would  give  him  a  brief  trial,  and  if  convicted,  would  hang  him 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  and  throw  open  the  gates  after  tha 
axeoution,  that  the  public  might  behold  his  corpse ! 

Law  received  intimation  of  the  danger  hanging  over  him,  and 
was  in  terrible  trepidation.  He  took  refuge  in  the  Palais  Royal; . 
the, residence  of  the  Eegent,  and  implored  his  protection.  The 
Regent  himself  was  embarrassed  by  the  sturdy  opposition  of  parlia- 
ment, which  contemplated  nothing  less  than  a  decree  reversing 
most  of  his  public  measures,  especially  those  of  finance.  His  in- 
decision kept  Law  for  a  time  in  an  agony  of  terror  and  suspense. 
Finally,  by  assembling  a  board  of  justice,  and  bringing  to  his  aid 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  king,  he  triumphed  over  parliament, 
and  relieved  Law  from  his  dread  of  being  hanged. 

The  system  now  went  on  with  flowing  sail.  The  Western,  or 
Mississippi  Company,  being  identified  with  the  bank,  rapidly  in- 
creased in  power  and  privileges.  One  monopoly  after  another 
was  granted  to  it ;  the  trade  of  the  Indian  Seas ;  the  slave  trads 
with  Senegal  and  Guinea ;  the  farming  of  tobacco ;  the  national 
coinage,  etc.  Each  new  privilege  was  made  a  pretext  for  issuing 
more  bills,  and  caused  an  immense  advance  in  the  price  of  stock. 
At  length,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1718,  the  Regent  gave  the  es- 
tablishment the  imposing  title  of  The  Royal  Bake,  and  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  effected  the  purchase  of  all  the  shares,  the  pro- 
joeds  of  which  he  had  added  to  its  capital.  This  measure  seemed 
tp  shock  the  public  feeling  more  than  any  other  connected  with 
tliB  system,  and  roused  the  indignation  of  parliament.     The  Frenob 
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□ation  had  been  so  accustomed  to  attach  an  idea  of  every  thing 
noble,  lofty,  and  magnificent,  to  the  royal  name  and  person,  es- 
pecially during  the  stately  and  sumptuous  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
that  they  could  not  at  first  tolerate  the  idea  ol  royalty  being  in  any 
degree  mingled  with  matters  of  traffic  and  finance,  and  the  king 
being  in  a  manner  a  banker.  It  was  one  of  the  downward  steps, 
however,  by  which  royalty  lost  its  illusive  splendor  in  France  and 
became  gradually  cheapened  in  the  public  mind. 

Arbitrary  measures  now  began  to  be  taken  to  force  the  bills 
of  the  bank  into  artificial  currency.  On  the  27th  of  December,  ap- 
peared an  order  in  council,  forbidding,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
payment  of  any  sum  above  six  hundred  livres  in  gold  or  silver. 
This  decree  rendered  bank  bills  necessary  in  all  transactions  of 
purchase  and  sale,  and  called  for  a  new  emission.  The  prohibi- 
tion was  occasionally  evaded  or  opposed ;  confiscations  were  the 
consequence ;  informers  were  rewarded,  and  spies  and  traitors  be- 
gan to  spring  up  in  all  the  domestic  walks  of  life. 

The  worst  effect  of  this  illusive  system  was  the  mania  for 
gain,  or  rather  for  gambling  in  stocks,  that  now  seized  upon  tha 
whole  nation.  Under  the  exciting  effects  of  lying  reports,  and 
the  forcing  effects  of  government  decrees,  the  shares  of  the  com- 
pany went  on  rising  in  value,  until  they  reached  thirteen  hundreL 
per  cent.  Nothing  was  now  spoken  of  but  the  price  of  shares, 
and  the  immense  fortunes  suddenly  made  by  lucky  speeulatorSi 
Those  whom  Law  had  deluded  used  every  means  to  delude  others 
The  most  extravagant  dreams  were  indulged,  concerning  the  wealth 
to  flow  in  upon  the  company,  from  its  colonies,  its  trade,  and  its 
various  monopolies.  It  is  true,  nothing  as  yet  had  been  realized, 
nor  conld  in  some  time  be  realized,  from  these  distant  sources 
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even  if  prodactive ;  but  the  imaginations  of  speculators  are  evei 
in  the  advance,  and  their  conjectures  are  immediately  converted 
into  facts.  Lying  reports  now  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  of  sure 
avenues  to  fortune  suddenly  thrown  open.  The  more  extrava- 
gant the  fable,  the  more  readily  was  it  believed.  To  doubt,  waa 
to  awaken  anger,  or  incur  ridicule.  In  a  time  of  public  infatua- 
tion, it  requires  no  small  exercise  of  courage  to  doubt  a  popular 
fallacy. 

Paris  now  became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  adventurous 
and  the  avaricious,  who  flocked  to  it  not  merely  from  the  prov- 
inces, but  from  neighboring  countries.  A  stock  exchange  was  es- 
tablished in  a  house  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  and  became  imme- 
diately the  gathering  place  of  stock-jobbers.  The  exchange  open- 
ed at  seven  o'clock  with  the  beat  of  drum  and  sound,  of  bell,  and 
closed  at  night  with  the  same  signals.  Guards  were  stationed  at 
each  end  of  the  street,  to  maintain  order  and  exclude  carriages 
and  horses.  The  whole  street  swarmed  throughout  the  day  like  a 
bee-hive.  Bargains  of  all  kinds  were  seized  upon  with  avidity. 
Shares  of  stock  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  mounting  in  value,  one 
knew  not  why.  Fortunes  were  made  in  a  moment  as  if  by  magic; 
and  every  lucky  bargain  prompted  those  around  to  a  more  despe- 
rate throw  of  the  die.  The  fever  went  on,  increasing  in  intensity 
as  the  day  declined ;  and  when  the  drum  beat,  and  the  bell  rang,  at 
night,  to  close  the  exchange,  there  were  exclamations  of  impatience 
and  despair,  as  if  the  wheel  of  fortune  had  suddenly  been  stopped, 
when  about  to  make  its  luckiest  evolution. 

To  ingulf  all  classes  in  this  ruinous  vortex.  Law  now  split  the 
shares  of  fifty  millions  of  stock  each  into  one  hundred  shares; 
thus,  as  in  the  splitting  of  lottery  tickets,  accommodating  the  vev 
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ture  to  the  humblest  purse.  Society  was  thus  stirred  up  to  its 
very  ^regs,  and  advonturers  of  the  lowest  order  hurried  to  the 
stock  acaikot.  All  honest,  industrious  pursuits,  and  modest 
gams,  were  now  despised.  Wealth  was  to  be  obtained  instantly, 
without  labor,  and  without  stint.  The  upper  classes  were  as  basa 
in  their  venality  as  the  lov/cr.  The  highest  and  most  powerful 
nobles,  abandoning  all  gocerous  pursuits  and  lofty  aims,  engaged 
in  the  vile  scuffle  for  gain.  Th^y  were  even  baser  than  the  lower 
classes ;  for  some  of  them,  who  were  members  of  the  council  of 
the  regency,  abused  their  station  and  their  influence,  and  promo- 
ted measures  by  which  shares  arose  while  in  their  hands,  and 
taey  made  immense  pronts. 

The  Duke  de  Bourbon,  the  Pri.DB  of  Conti,  the  Dukes  de  la 
Force  and  D'Antin,  were  among  the  foremost  of  these  illustrious 
stock-jobbers.  They  were  nicknamed  the  Mississippi  Lords,  and 
they  smiled  at  the  sneering  title.  In  fact,  the  usual  distinctions 
of  society  had  lost  their  consequence,  under  the  reign  of  this  new 
passion.  Rank,  talent,  military  faire,  no  longer  inspired  defer 
ence.  All  respect  for  others,  all  sjlf-respect,  were  forgotten  in 
the  mercenary  struggle  of  the  stock-market.  Even  prelates  and 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  forgetting  their  true  objects  of  devo- 
tion, mingled  among  the  votaries  of  mammon.  They  were  not 
behind  those  who  wielded  the  civil  power  in  fabricating  ordinances 
suited  to  their  avaricious  purposes.  Theological  decisions  forth- 
with appeared,  in  which  the  anathema  launched  by  the  church 
against  usury,  was  conveniently  construed  as  not  extending  to  the 
traifis  in  bank  shares  ! 

The  Abbe  Dubois  entered  into  the  mysteries  of  stock-jobbing 
with  all  the  sseal  of  an  apostle,  and  enriched  himself  by  tho  spoil 
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of  the  credulous;  and  he  continually  drew  large  sums  from  Law, 
as  considerations  for  his  political  influence.  Faithless  to  hie 
country,  in  the  course  of  his  gambling  speculations  he  transferred 
to  England  a  great  amount  of  specie,  which  had  been  paid  into 
rhfe  royal  treasury ;  thus  contributing  to  the  subsequent  dearth 
of  the  precious  metals. 

The  female  sex  participated  in  this  sordid  frenzy.  Princesses 
of  the  blood,  and  ladies  of  the  highest  nobility,  were  among  the 
most  rapacious  of  stock-jobbers.  The  Regent  seemed  to  have  the 
riches  of  Croesus  at  his  command,  and  lavished  money  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  upon  his  female  relatives  and  favorites,  as  well 
as  upon  his  roues,  the  dissolute  companions  of  his  debauches 
"  My  son,"  writes  the  Regent's  mother,  in  her  correspondence, 
'■  gave  me  shares  to  the  amount  of  two  millions,  which  I  distri- 
buted among  my  household.  The  king  also  took  several  millions 
for  his  own  household.  All  the  royal  family  have  had  them ;  all 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  France,  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood." 

Luxury  and  extravagance  kept  pace  with  this  sudden  inflation 
of  fancied  wealth.  The  hereditary  palaces  of  nobles  were  pulled 
down,  and  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  augmented  splendor.  Entertain- 
ments were  given,  of  incredible  cost  and  magnificence.  Neve^ 
before  had  been  such  display  in  houses,  furniture,  equipages,  and 
amusements.  This  was  particularly  the  case  among  persons  of 
the  lower  ranks,  who  had  suddenly  become  possessed  of  millionp, 
Ludicrous  anecdotes  are  related  of  some  of  these  upstarts.  Oni^ 
who  had  just  launched  a  splendid  carriage,  when  about  to  use  it 
for  the  first  time,  instead  of  getting  in  at  the  door,  mounted, 
hrough  habitude,  to  his  accustomed  place  behind     Some  ladies 
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of  quality,  seeing  a  well-drossed  woman  covered  with  diamonds, 
but  wiiom  nobody  knew,  alight  from  a  very  handsome  carriage, 
inquired  who  she  was,  of  the  footman.  He  replied,  with  a  sneer  : 
'It  is  a  lady  who  has  recently  tumbled  from  a  garret  into  this 
c  irriage."  Mr.  Law's  domestics  were  said  to  become  in  like  man- 
ner suddenly  enriched  by  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  his  table, 
flif!  coachman,  having  made  a  fortune,  retired  from  his  eervica 
Mr  Law  requested  him  to  procure  a  coachman  in  his  place.  H 
appeared  the  next  day  with  two,  whom  he  pronounced  equally 
good,  and  told  Mr.  Law :  "  Take  which  of  them  you  choose,  and 
L  will  take  the  other  ! " 

Nor  were  these  novi  homini  treated  with  the  distance  and 
disdain  they  would  formerly  have  experienced  from  the  haughty 
aristocracy  of  France.  The  pride  of  the  old  noblesse  had  been 
stifled  by  the  stronger  instinct  of  avarice.  They  rather  sought 
the  intimacy  and  confidence  of  these  lucky  upstarts ;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  a  nobleman  would  gladly  take  his  seat  at  the 
table  of  the  fortunate  lackey  of  yesterday,  in  hopes  of  learning 
from  him  the  secret  of  growing  rich  ! 

Law  now  went  about  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  success, 
and  apparently  dispensing  wealth  on  every  side.  "  He  is  admira- 
bly skilled  in  all  that  relates  to  finance,"  writes  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  the  Regent's  mother,  "  and  has  put  the  affairs  of  the 
state  b  such  good  order,  that  all  the  king's  debts  have  been 
paid.  He  is  so  much  run  after,  that  he  has  no  repose  night  or 
day.  A  duchess  even  kissed  his  hand  publicly.  If  a  duchess  can 
do  this,  what  will  other  ladies  do  ! " 

Wherever  he  went,  his  path,  we  are  told,  was  beset  by  a  sor- 
iid  throng,  who  waited  to  see  him  pass,  and  sought  to  obtain  the 
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favor  of  a  word,  a  nod  or  smile,  as  if  a  mere  glance  from  hia 
would  bestow  fortune.  When  at  home,  his  house  was  absoiutelj 
besieged  by  furious  candidates  for  fortune.  "  They  forced  the 
ioors,"  sa,ys  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon ;  "  they  scaled  his  windows 
from  the  garden ;  they  made  their  way  into  his  cabinet  down  the 
jhimney ! " 

The  same  venal  court  was  paid  by  all  classes  to  his  family. 
The  highest  ladies  of  the  court  vied  with  each  other  in  mean- 
nesses, to  purchase  the  lucrative  friendship  of  Mrs.  Law  and  her 
daughter.  They  waited  upon  them  with  as  much  assiduity  and 
adulation  as  if  they  had  been  princesses  of  the  blood.  The  Re- 
gent one  day  expressed  a  desire  that  some  duchess  should  accom- 
pany his  daughter  to  Genoa.  "  My  Lord,''  said  some  one  present, 
"  if  you  wonld  have  a  choice  from  among  the  duchesses,  you  need 
but  send  to  Mrs.  Law's ;  you  will  find  them  all  assembled  there." 

The  wealth  of  Law  rapidly  increased  with  the  expansion  of 
the  bubble.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  purchased  four- 
teen titled  estates,  paying  for  them  in  paper;  and  the  public 
hailed  these  sudden  and  vast  acquisitions  of  landed  property,  as 
so  many  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  his  system.  In  one  instance, 
he  met  with  a  shrewd  bargainer,  who  had  not  the  general  faith  in 
his  paper  money.  The  President  de  Novion  insisted  on  being 
paid  for  an  estate  Ln  hard  coin.  Law  accordingly  brought  the 
amount,  four  hundred  thousand  livres,  in  specie,  saying,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile,  that  he  preferred  paying  in  money,  as  its  weight 
rendered  it  a  mere  incumbrance.  As  it  happened,  the  President 
sould  give  no  clear  title  to  the  land,  and  the  money  had  to  be  re- 
funded, lie  paid  it  back  m  paper,  which  Law  dared  not  refuse, 
les'.  he  should  depreciate  it  in  the  market  I 
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The  course  of  illusory  credit  went  on  triumphantly  for  eighteen 
months.  Law  had  nearly  fulfilled  one  of  his  promises,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  debt  had  been  paid  oflf;  but  how  paid  ? 
In  bank  shares,  which  had  been  trumped  up  seyeral  hundred  per 
sent,  above  their  value,  and  which  were  to  vanish  like  smoke  in 
the  hands  of  the  holders. 

One  of  the  most  striking  attributes  of  Law,  was  the  imper- 
turbable assuralnce  and  self-possession  with  which  he  replied  to 
every  objection,  and  found  a  solution  for  every  problem.  He 
had  the  dexterity  of  a  juggler  in  evading  difficulties ;  and  what 
was  peculiar,  made  figures  themselves,  which  are  the  very  ele- 
ments of  exact  demonstration,  the  means  to  dazzle  and  bewilder. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  1719,  the  Mississippi  scheme  had 
reached  its  highest  point  of  glory.  Half  a  million  of  strangers 
had  crowded  into  Paris,  in  quest  of  fortune.  The  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  were  overflowing ;  lodgings  were  procured  with 
excessive  difficulty;  granaries  were  turned  into  bedrooms;  pro- 
visions had  risen  enormously  in  price;  splendid  houses  were  mul- 
tiplying on  every  side  ;  the  streets  were  crowded  with  carriages ; 
above  a  thousand  new  equipages  had  been  launched. 

On  the  eleventh  of  December,  Law  obtained  another  prohibi- 
tory decree,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  all  the  remaining  specie 
in  circulation  into  the  bank.  By  this  it  was  forbidden  to  make 
any  payments  in  silver  above  ten  livres,  or  in  gold  above  three 
hundred. 

The  repeated  decrees  of  this  nature,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  gold,  and  increase  the  illusive  credit  of 
paper,  began  to  awaken  doubts  of  a  system  which  required  such 
bolstering.    CapitaUsts  gradually  awoke  from  their  bewilderment, 
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Bound  and  able  financiers  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  make 
eommon  cause  against  this  continual  expansion  of  a  paper  system. 
The  shares  of  the'  bank  and  of  the  company  began  to  decline  in 
ralue.  Wary  men  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  realize,  a,  word 
now  first  brought  into  use,  to  express  the  conversion  of  ideal  pro 
perty  into  something  real. 

The  Prince  of  Confci,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  grasping 
of  the  Mississippi  lords,  was  the  first  to  give  a  blow  to  the  credit 
of  the' bank.  There  was  a  mixture  of  ingratitude  in  his  conduct, 
that  characterized  the  venal  baseness  of  the  times.  He  had  re- 
ceived, from  time  to  time,  enormous  sums  from  L&.W,  as  the  price 
of  his  influence  and  patronage.  His  avarice  had  increased  with 
every  acquisition,  until  Law  was  compelled  to  refuse  one  of  his 
exactions.  In  revenge,  the  prince  immediately  sent  such  an 
amount  of  paper  to  the  bank  to  be  cashed,  that  it  required  four 
waggons  to  bring  away  the  silver,  and  he  had  the  meanness  to  loll 
out  of  the  window  of  his  hotel,  and  jest  and.  exult,  as  it  was  trun- 
dled into  his  port  eochsre. 

This  was  the  signal  for  other  drains  of  like  nature.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  merchants,  who  had  purchased  a  great  amount  of 
bank  paper  at  low  prices,  cashed  them  at  the  bank,  and  carried  the 
money  out  of  the  country.  Other  strangers  did  the  like,  thus 
draining  the  kingdom  of  its  specie,  and  leaving  paper  in  its  pMce. 

The  Regent,  perceiving  these  symptoms  of  decay  in  the  sys- 
tem, sought  to  restore  it  to  public  confidence,  by  conferring  markfi 
of  confidence  upon  its  author.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  mako 
Law  Comptroller  General  of  the  Finances  of  France.  There  was 
a  material  obstacle  in  the  way.  Law  was  a  protestant,  and  the 
Regent,  uuscrupulous  as  he  was  himself,  did  not  dare  publicly  to 
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outrage  the  severe  edicts  which  Lous  XIV.,  in  his  bigot  days, 
had  faltninated  against  all  heretics.  Law  soon  let  him  know  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  that  head.  He  was  ready  at  any 
moment  to  abjure  hisreligion  in  the  way  of  business.  For  decen- 
oy's  sake,  however,  it  was  judged  proper  he  should  previously  be 
convinced  and  converted.  A  ghostly  instructor  was  soon  found 
ready  to  accomplish  his  conversion  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
This  was  the  Abb6  Tencin,  a  profligate  creature  of  the  profligate 
Dubois,  and  like  him  working  his  way  to  occlesiastieal  promotion 
and  temporal  wealth,  by  the  basest  means. 

Under  the  instructions  of  the  Abbe  Tencin,  Law  soon  mastered 
the  mysteries  and  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  doctrine ;  and,  after  a 
brief  course  of  ghostly  training,  declared  himself  thoroughly  con- 
vinced and  converted.  To  avoid  the  sneers  and  jests  of  the 
Parisian  public,  the  ceremony  of  abjuration  took  place  at  Melun. 
Law  made  a  pious  present  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Roque,  and  the  Abbo  Tencin  was  rewarded  for  his 
edifying  labors,  by  sundry  shares  and  bank-bills,  which  he 
shrewdly  took  care  to  convert  into  cash,  having  as  little  faith  in 
the  system,  as  in  the  piety  of  his  new  convert.  A  more  grave 
and  moral  community  might  have  been  outraged  by  this  scandal- 
ous farce ;  but  the  Parisians  laughed  at  it  with  their  usual  levity 
and  contented  themselves  with  making  it  the  subject  of  a  number 
of  songs  and  epigrams. 

Law  being  now  orthodox  in  his  faith,  took  out  letters  of  natu- 
ralization, and  having  thus  surmounted  the  intervening  obstacles, 
was  elevated  by  the  Regent  to  the  post  of  Comptroller  General 
So  accustomed  had  the  community  become  to  all  juggles  ^nd 
transmutations  in  this  hero  of  finance,  that  no  one  seemed  shocked 
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or  astonished  at  his  sudden  elevation.  On  the  contrary,  being 
now  considered  perfectly  established  in  place  and  power,  Le  be- 
3ame  more  than  ever  the  object  of  venal  adoration.  Men  of  rank 
and  dignity  thronged  his  antechamber,  waiting  patiently  their  turn 
for  an  audience ;  and  titled  dames  demeaned  themselves  to  take 
the  front  seats  of  the  carriages  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  as  if  they 
had  been  riding  with  princesses  of  the  blood  royal  Law's  head 
grew  giddy  with  his  elevation,  and  he  began  to  aspire  after  aris- 
tocratical  distinction.  There  was  to  be  a  court  ball,  at  which 
several  of  the  young  noblemen  were  to  dance  in  a  ballet  with  the 
youthful)  king.  Law  requested  that  his  son  might  be  admitted 
into  the  ballet,  and  the  Kegent  consented.  The  young  scions  of 
nobility,  however,  were  indignant,  and  scouted  the  "  intruding  up- 
start." Their  more  worldly  parents,  fearful  of  displeasing  the 
modern  Midas,  reprimanded  them  in  vain.  The  striplings  had  not 
yet  imbibed  the  passion  for  gain,  and  still  held  to  their  high  blood. 
The  son  of  the  banker  received  slights  and  annoyances  on  all 
sides,  and  the  public  applauded  them  for  their  spirit.  A  fit  of 
illness  came  opportunely  to  relieve  the  youth  from  an  honor  which 
would  have  cost  him  a  world  of  vexations  and  affronts.. 

In  February,  1720,  shortly  after  Law's  instalment  in  office,  a 
decree  came  out,  uniting  the  bank  to  the  India  Company,  by 
which  last  name  the  whole  establishment  was  now  known.  The 
decree  stated,  that  as  the  bank  was  royal,  the  king  was  bound  to 
make  good  the  value  of  its  bills ;  that  he  committed  to  the  com- 
pany the  government  of  the  bank  for  fifty  years,  and  sold  to  it 
dfty  millions  of  stosk  belonging  to  him,  for  nine  hundred  millions 
a  simple  advance  of  eighteen  hundred,  per  cent.  The  doi-ree  far 
ther  declared,  in  the  king's  name,  that  he  would  never  draw  oiv 
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the  bank,  until  the  value  of  his  drafts  had  first  been  lodged  in  it 
by  his  receivers  general. 

The  bank,  it  was  said,  had  by  this  time  issued  notes  to  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  millions  ;  being  more  paper  than  all  the 
■  banks  of  Europe  were  able  to  circulate.  To  aid  its  credit,  the 
receivers  of  the  revenue  were  directed  to  take  bank-notes  of  the 
Bub-receivers.  All  payments,  also,  of  one  hundred  livres  and  up- 
ward, were  ordered  to  be  made  in  bank-notes.  These  compulso- 
ry measures  for  a  short  time  gave  a  false  credit  to  the  bank, 
which  proceeded  to  discount  merchants'  notes,  to  lend  money  on 
jewels,  plate,  and  other  valuables,  as  well  as  on  mortgages. 

Still  farther  to  force  on  the  system,  an  edict  next  appeared, 
forbidding  any  individual,  or  any  corporate  body,  civil  or  reli- 
gious, to  hold  in  possession  more  than  five  hundred  livres  in  current 
coin;  that  is  to  say,  about  seven  louis-d'ors;  the  value  of  the 
louis-d'or  in  paper  being,  at  the  time,  seventy-two  livres.  All 
the  gold  and  silver  they  might  have,  above  this  pittance,  was  to 
be  brought  to  the  royal  bank,  and  exchanged  either  for  shares 
or  bills. 

As  confiscation  was  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  this  decree, 
aud  informers  were  assured  a  share  of  the  forfeitures,  a  bounty 
was  in  a  manner  held  out  to  domestic  spies  and  traitors ;  and 
the  most  odious  scrutiny  was  awakened  into  the  pecuniary  afiaira 
of  families  and  individuals.  The  very  confidence  between  friends 
and  relatives  was  impaired,  and  all  the  domestic  ties  and  virtues 
of  society  were  threatened,  until  a  general  sentiment  of  indigna- 
tion broke  forth,  that  compelled  the  Regent  to  rescind  the  odioua 
decree.  Iiord  Stairs,  the  British  ambassador,  speaking  of  tho 
system  of  espionage  encouraged  by  this  edict,  observed  that  H 
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was  impossible  to  doubt  that  Law  was  a  thorough  Catholic,  siiiet 
he  had  thus  established  the  inquisition,  after  having  already 
proved  transubstantiation,  by  changing  specie  into  paper. 

Equal  abuses  had  taken  place  under  the  colonizing  project 
In  his  thousand  expedients  to  amass  capital,  Law  had  sold  par 
eels  of  land  in  Mississippi,  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  livres 
for  a  league  square.  Many  capitalists  had  purchased  estates 
laigo  enough  to  constitute  almost  a  principality ;  the  only,  evil 
was,  Law  had  sold  a  property  which  he  coi^ld  not  deliver.  The 
agents  of  police,  who  aided  in  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  colonists, 
had  been  guilty  of  scandalous  impositions.  Under  pretence  of 
taking  up  mendicants  and  vagabonds,  they  had  scoured  the  streets 
at  night,  seizing  upon  honest  meehanics,  or  their-sons,  and  hurrying 
them  to  their  orimping-houses,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  extort- 
ing money  from  them  as  a  ransom.  The  populace  was  roused 
to  indignation  by>  these  abuses.  The  officers  of  police  were  mob- 
bed in  the  exercise  of  their  odious  functions,  and  several  of  them 
were  killed,  which  put  an  end  to  this  flagrant  abuse  of  power. 

In  March,  a  most  extraordinary  decree  of  the  council  fixed 
the  price  of  shares  of  the  India  Company  at  nine  thousand  livres 
each.  All  ecclesiastical  communities  and  hospitals  were  now  pro- 
hibited from  investing  money  at  interest,  in  any  thing  but  India 
stock.  With  all  these  props  and  stays,  the  system  continued  to 
totter.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  under  a  despotic  government, 
that  could  alter  the  value  of  property  at  every  moment  ?  The 
rery  compulsory  measures  that  were  adopted  to  establish  the 
credit  of  the  bank,  hastened  its  fall ;  plainly  showing  there  was 
a  want  of  solid  security.  Law  caused  pamphlets  to  be  published, 
sotting  forth,  in  eloojuont  language,  the  vast  profits  that  must  ac- 
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jxue  to  holders  of  the  stock,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  king's  evet 
doing  it  any  harm.  On  the  very  back  of  these  assertions,  came 
forth  an  edict  of  the  king,  dated  the  22d  of  May,  wherein,  under 
pretence  of  having  reduced  the  value  of  his  coin,  it  was  declared 
necessary  to  reduce  the  value  of  his  bank-notes  one  half,  and  of 
the  India  shares  from  nine  thousand  to  five  thousand  livres  ! 

This  decree  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  upon  shareholders. 
They  found  one  half  of  the  pretended  value  of  the  paper  in  their 
hands  annihilated  in  an  instant :  and  what  certainty  had  they 
with  respect  to  the  other  half  ?  The  rich  considered  themselyea 
ruined-;  those  in  humbler  circumstances  looked  forward  to  abject 
beggary. 

The  parliament  seized  the  occasion  to  stand  forth  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  public,  and  refused  to  register  the  decree.  It 
gained  the  credit  of  compelling  the  Regent  to  retrace  his  step, 
though  it  is  more  probable  he  yielded  to  the  universal  burst  of 
public  astonishment  and  reprobation.  On  the  27th  of  May,  the 
edict  was  revoked,  and  bank-bills  were  restored  to  their  previous 
value.  But  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  ;  the  delusion  was  at 
an  end.  Government  itself  had  lost  all  public  confidence,  equal- 
ly with  the  bank  it  had  engendered,  and  which  its  own  arbitrary 
acts  had  brought  into  discredit.  "  All  Paris,"  says  the  Regent's 
mother,  in  her  letters,  "  has  been  mourning  at  the  cursed  decree 
■  which  Law  has  persuaded  my  son  to  make  I  have  received  anony- 
mous letters,  stating  that  I  have  nothing  to" Tear  on  my  own  ac- 
eountj  but  that  my  son  shall  be  pursued  with  fire  and  sword." 

The  Regent  now  endeavored  to  avert  the  odium  of  his.  ruin- 
ous  schemes  from  himself.  He  affected  to  have  suddenly  lost 
eonlidence  in  Law,  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  discharged  him  from 
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his  employ,  aa  Comptroller  General,  and  stationed  a  Swiss  guard 
of  sixteen  men  in  his  house..  He  even  refused  to  see  him,  when, 
on  the  following  day,  he  applied  at  the  portal  of  the  Palais  Royal 
for  admission  :  but  having  played  oflf  this  farce  before  the  public, 
he  admitted  him  secretly  the  same  night,  by  a  private  door,  and 
continued  as  before  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  financial 
!<chemes. 

On  the  first  of  June,  the  Regent  issued  a  decree,  permitting 
persons  to  have  as  much  money  as  they  pleased  in  their  posses- 
sion B"ew,  however,  were  in  a  state  to  benefit  by  this  permis- 
sion. There  was  a  run  upon  the  bank,  but  a  royal  ordinance 
immediately  suspended  paymeTit,  until  farther  orders.  To  relieve 
the  public  mind,  a  city  stock  was  created,  of  twenty-five  millions, 
bearing  an  interest  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  for  which  bank- 
notes were  taken  in  exchange.  The  bank-notes  thus  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  were  publicly  burnt  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  public,  however,  had  lost  confidence  in  every  thing  and  every 
body,  and  suspected  fraud  and  collusion  in  those  who  pretended 
to  bum  the  bills. 

A  general  confusion  now  took  place  in  the  financial  world. 
Families  who  had  lived  in  opulence,  found  themselves  suddenly 
reduced  to  indigence.  Schemers  who  had  been  revelling  in  the 
delusion  of  princely  fortunes,  found  their  estates  vanishing  into 
thin  air.  Those  who  had  any  property  remaining,  sought  to  se- 
cure it  against  reverses.  Cautious  persons  found  there  was  no 
safety  for  property  in  a  country  where  the  coin  was  continually 
shifting  in  value,  and  where  a  despotism  was  exercised  over  public 
securities,  and  even  over  the  private  purses  of  individuals.  Thej 
began  to  send  their  effects  into  other  countries ;  when  lo  1  on  the 
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20th  of  June,  a  royal  edict  commanded  them  to  bung  back  their 
effects,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  twice  their  value  ;  and  forbade 
them,  under  like  penalty,  from  investing  their  money  in  foreign 
stocks.  This  was  soon  followed  by  an  another  decree,  forbidding 
any  one  to  retain  precious  stones  in  his  possession,  or  to  sell  them 
to  foreigners  :  all  must  be  deposited  in  the  bank,  in  exchange 
for  depreciating  paper  ! 

Execrations  were  now  poured  out,  on  all  sides,  against  Law, 
and  menaces  of  vengeance.  What  a  contrast,  in  a  short  time,  to 
the  venal  incense  once  offered  up  to  him  !  "  This  person,"  writes 
the  Kegent's  mother,  "  who  was  formerly  worshipped  as  a  god, 
is  now  not  sure  of  his  life.  It  is  astonishing  how  greatly 
terrified  he  is.  He  is  as  a  dead  man ;  he  is  pale  as  a  sheet,  and 
it  is  said  he  can  never  get  over  it.  My  son  is  not  dismayed, 
though  he  is  threatened  on  all  sides,  and  is  very  much  amused 
with  Law's  terrors." 

About  the  middle  of  Jvily,  the  last  grand  attempt  was  made 
by  Law  and  the  Regent,  to  keep  up  the  system,  and  provide  for 
the  immense  emission  of  paper.  A  decree  was  fabricated,  giving 
the  India  Company  the  entire  monopoly  of  commerce,  on  condi- 
'ion  that  it  would,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  reimburse  six  hundred 
millions  of  livres  of  its  bills,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  millions  per 
month. 

On  the  1 7th,  this  decree  was  sent  to  parliament  to  be  regis- 
tered. It  at  once  raised  a  storm  of  opposition  in  that  assembly ; 
and  a  vehement,  discussion  took  place.  While  that  was  going  on 
i  disastrous  scene  was  passing  out  of  doors. 

The  calamitous  effects  of  the  system  had  reached  the  hum- 
West  concerns  of  human  life.     Piovisions  had  risen  to  an  enop 
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mous  price ,  paper  money  was  refused  at  all  the  shops ;  the  people 
had  uot  wherewithal  to  buy  bread.  It  had  been  found  absolutely 
indispensable  to  relax  a. little  from  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  to  allow  small  sums  to  be  scantily  exchanged  for  paper. 
The  doors  of  the  bank  and  the  neighboring  street  were  immediate- 
ly thronged  with  a  famishing  multitude,  seeking  cash  for  bank- 
notes of  ten  livres.  So  great  was  the  press  arid  struggle,  that 
several  persons  were  stifled  and  crushed  to  death.  The  mob  car- 
ried three  of  the  bodies  to  the  court-yard  of  the  Palais  BoyaL 
Some  cried  for  the  Kegent  to  come  forth,  and  behold  the  effect 
of  his  system;  others  demanded  the  death  of  Law,  the  impostor 
who  had  brought  this  misery  and  ruin  upon  the  nation. 

The  moment  was  critical :  the  popular  fury  was  rising  to  a 
tempest,  when  Le  Blanc,  the  Secretary  of  State,  stepped  forth. 
He  had  previously  sent  for  the  military,  and  now  only  sought  to 
gain  time,  jingling  out  ^ix  or  seven  stout  fellows,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob ;  "  My  good  fellows,"  said  he, 
calmly,  "  carry  away  these  bodies,  and  place  them  in  some  church, 
and  then  come  back  quickly  to  me  for  your  pay."  They  imme- 
diately obeyed;  a  kind  of  funeral  procession  was  formed;  the 
arrival  of  troops  dispersed  those  who  lingered  behind ;  and  Paris 
was  probably  saved  from  an  insurrection. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  being  quiet,  Law  ven- 
tured to  go  in  his  carriage  to  the  Palais  Royal.  He  was  salut- 
ed with  cries  and  curses,  as  he  passed  along  the  streets ;  and  he 
leaohed  the  Palais  Royal  in  a  terrible  fright.  The  Regenl 
unused  himself  with  his  fears,  but  retained  him  with  him,  aod 
sent  off  his  carriage,  which  W/as  assailed  by  the  mob,  pelted  with 
stones,  and  the  glasses  shivered.     The  news  of  this  outrage  waa 
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sounnunicaled  to  parlishnent  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  aiacussion 
of  the  decree  for  the  commercial  monopoly.  The  first  president, 
who  had  been  absent  for  a  short  time,  re-entered,  and  cummuuioat- 
ed  the  tidings  in  a  whimsical  couplet : 

"Messieurs, Messieurs  1  bonne  nouvellel 
he  oarrosse  de  Law  est  reduite  en  carrelle . " 

"Gentlemen,  Gentlemen  I  good  news  I 
The  carriage  of  Law  is  shivered  to  atoms  I " 

The  members  sprang  up  with  joy ;  "  And  Law  I '"  exclaimed 
they,  "  has  he  been  torn  to  pieces  ?  "  The  president  was  igno- 
rant of  the  result  of  the  tumult ;  whereupon  the  debate  was  cut 
short,  the  decree  rejected,  and  the  house  adjourned;  the  members 
hurrying  to  learn  the  particulars.  Such  was  the  levity  with  which 
public  affairs  were  treated,  at  that  dissolute  and  disastrous  period. 

On  the  following  day,  there  was  an  ordinance  froin  the  king, 
prohibiting  all  popular,  assemblages ;  and  troops  were  stationed  at 
various  points,  and  in  all  public  places.  The  regiment  of  guards 
was  ordered  to  hold  itself  in  readiness ;  and  the  musketeers  to 
bo  at  their  hotels,  with  their  horses  ready  saddled.  A  number  oi 
small  offices  were  opened,  where  people  might  cash  small  notes, 
though  with  great  delay  and  difficulty.  An  edict  was  also  issufed, 
declaring  that  whoever  should  refuse  to  take  bank-notes  in  the 
course  of  trade,  should  forfeit  double  the  amount ! 

The  continued  and  vehement  opposition  of  parliament  to  the 
whole  delusive  system  of  finance,  had  been  a  constant  source  of 
9,nnoyance  to  the  Kegent ;  but  this  obstinate  rejection  of  his  last 
grand  expedient  of  a  commercial  monopoly,  was  not  to  be  tolerat- 
ed.    He  determined  to  punish  that  intractable  body.     The  Ahhi 
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Dubois  and  Law  suggested  a  simple  mode ;  it  was  to  suppress  tke 
parliament  altogether,  being,  as  they  observed,  so  far  from  useful, 
that  it  was  a  constant  impediment  to  the  march  of  public  affairs. 
The  Regent  was  half  inclined  to  listen  to  iheir  advice  ;  but  upon 
iiilmer  consideration,  and  the  advice  of  friends,  he  adopted  a  mora 
moderate  course.  On  the  20th  of  July,  early  in  the  morning,  all 
the  doors  of  this  parliament-house  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
troops.  Others  were  sent  to  surround  the  house  of  the  first  presi- 
dent, and  others  to  the  houses  of  the  various  members ;  who  were 
all  at  first  in  great  alarm,  until  an  order  from  the  king  was  put 
into  their  ha,nds,  to  render  themselves  at  Pontoise,  in  the  course 
of  two  days,  to  which  place  the  parliament  was  thus  suddenly  and 
arbitrarily  transferred. 

This  despotic  act,  says  Voltaire,  would  at  any  other  time  have 
caused  an  insurrection ;  but  one  half  of  the  -Parisians  were  occu- 
pied by  their  ruin,  and  the  other  half  by  their  fancied  riches,  which 
were  so&n  to  vanish.  The  president  and  members  of  parliament 
acquiesced  in  the  mandate  without  a  murmur ;  they  even  went  as 
if  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  made  every  preparation  to  lead  a 
joyous  life  in  their  exile.  The  musketeers,  who  held  possession 
of  the  vacated  parliament-house,  a  gay  corps  of  fashionable  young 
fellows,  amused  themselves  with  making  songs  and  pasquinades,  at 
the  expense  of  the  exiled  legislators ;  and  at  length,  to  pass  away 
rime,  formed  themselves  into  a  mock  parliament;  elected  their 
presidents,  kings,  ministers,  and  advocates;  to ak  their  seats  in 
due  form;  arraigned  a  cat  at  their  bar,  in  place  of  the  Sieur  Law, 
and  after  giving  it  a  "  fair  trial,"  condemned  it  to  be  hanged,  lu 
ihis  manner,  public  affairs  and  public  institutions  were  lightlj 
turned  to  jest. 
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Ab  to  the  exiled  parliament,  it  lived  gaily  and  luxuriously  at 
Pontoise,  at  the  public  expense ;  for  the  Regent  had  furnished 
funds,  as  usual,  with  a  lavish  hand.  The  first  presi'dent  had  the 
mansion  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon  put  at  his  disposal,  all  ready 
furnished,  with  a  vast  and  delightful  garden  on  the  borders  of  a 
river.  There  he  kept  open  house  to  all  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment. Several  tables  were  spread  every  day,  all  furnished  lux- 
uriously and  splendidly ;  the  most  exquisite  wines  and  liquors, 
the  choicest  fruits  and  refreshments  of  all  kinds,  abounded.  A 
Dumber  of  small  chariots  for  one  and  two  horses  were  always  at 
hand,  for  such  ladies  and  old  gentlemen  as  wished  to  take  an  air- 
ing after  dinner,  and  card  and  billiard  tables  for  such  as  choso 
to  amuse  themselves  in  that  way  until  supper.  The  sister  and 
the  daughter  of  the  first  president  did  the  honors  of  his  house, 
and  he  himself  presided  there  with  an  air  of  great  ease,  hospitali- 
ty, and  magnificence.  It  became  a  party  of  pleasure  to  drive 
from  Paris  to  Pontoise,  which  was  six  leagues  distant,  and  par- 
take of  the  amusements  and  festivities  of  the  place.  Business  was 
openly  slighted ;  nothing  was  thought  of  but  amusement.  The 
Regent  and  his.  government  were  laughed  at,  and  made  the  sub- 
jects of  continual  pleasantries ;  while  the  enormous  expenses  in- 
curred by  this  idle  and  lavish  course  of  life,  more  than  doubled 
the  liberal  sums  provided.  This  was  the  way  in  which  the  par- 
liament resented  their  exile. 

During' all  this  time,  the  system  was  getting  more  and  more 
involved.  The  stock  exchange  had  some  time  previously  been  re- 
moved to  the  Place  Vendome ;  but  the  tumult  and  noise  becom- 
ing intolerable  to  the  residents  of  that  polite  quarter,  and  espo- 
oially  to  the  chancellor,  whose  hotel  was  there,  the  Prince  and 
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PrmcoHS  Carignan,  both  deep  gamblers  in  Mississippi  stock,  of 
fered  the  extensive  garden  of  their  Hotel  de  Soissons  as  a  rally- 
ing-place  for  the  worshippers  of  mammon.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. A  number  of  barracks  were  immediately  erected  in  tho 
garden,  as  offices  for  the  stock-brokers,  and  an  order  was  obtain- 
ed from  the  Regent,  under  pretext  of  police  regulations,  that  no 
bargain  should  be  valid,  unless  concluded  in  these  barracks. 
The  rent  of  them  immediately  mounted  to  a  hundred  livres  a 
month  for  each,  and  the  whole  yielded  these  noble  proprietors 
an  ignoble  revenue  of  half  a  million  of  livres. 

The  mania  for  gain,  however,  was  now  at  an  end.  A  univer- 
sal panic  succeeded.  "  Sawve  qui  pent  1 "  was  the  watchword. 
Everyone  was  anxious  to  exchange  falling  paper  for  something 
of  intrinsic  and  permanent  value.  Since  money  was  not  to  be 
had,  jewels,  precious  stones,  plate,  porcelain,  trinkets  of  gold  and 
silver,  all  commanded  any  price,  in  paper.  Land  was  bought  at 
6fty  years'  purchase,  and  he  esteemed  himself  happy,  who  could 
get  it  even  at  this  price.  Monopolies  now  became  the  rage 
among  the  noble  holders  of  paper.  The  Duke  de  la  Force  bought 
up  nearly  all  the  tallow,  grease,  and  soap  ;  others  the  coffee  and 
spices  ;  others  hay  and  oats.  Foreign  exchanges  were  almost  im- 
practicable. The  debts  of  Dutch  and  English  merchants  were  gaid 
in  this  fictitious  money,  all  the  coin  of  the  realm  having  disap- 
peared. All  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  were  oonfonnded. 
With  one  thousand  crowns  one  might  pay  a  debt  of  eighteen 
thousand  livres. 

The  Regent's  mother,  who  once  exulted  in  the  affluence  of 
bank  paper,  now  wrote  in  a  very  different  tone  :  "  I  have  often 
wished,"  said  she,  in  her  letters,  "  that  these  bank-not«s  were  in 
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the  depths  of  the  infernal  regions.  They  have  given  my  Eon  more 
trouble  than  relief.  Nobody  in  France  has  a  penny.  *  *  *  Jly 
Bon  was  once  popular,  but  since  the  arrival  of  this  cursed  Law, 
Le  is  hated  more  and  more.  Not  a  week  passes,  without  my  re 
oeiving  letters  filled  with  frightful  threats,  and  speakmg  of  him 
as  a  tyrant.  I  have  just  received  one,  threatening  him  with  poi 
son.     When  I  showed  it  to  him,  he  did  nothing  but  laugh." 

In  the  mean  time,  Law  was  dismayed  by  the  increasing 
troubles,  and  terrified  at  the  tempest  he  had  raised.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  real  courage ;  and  fearing  for  hi^  personal  safety, 
from  popular  tumult,  or  the  despair  of  ruined  individuals,  he 
again  took  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the  Kegent.  The  latter,  as 
usual,  amused  himself  with  his  terrors,  and  turned  every  new  dis- 
aster into  a  jest ;  but  he,  too,  began  to  think  of  his  own  security. 
In  pursuing  the  schemes  of  Law,  he  had  no  doubt  calculated 
to  carry  through  his  term  of  government  with  ease  and  splendor ; 
and  to  enrich  himself,  his  connections,  and  his  favorites ;  and  had 
hoped  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  system  would  not  take  place  un- 
til after  the  expiration  of  the  regency. 

He  now  saw  his  mistake ;  that  it  was  impossible  m;ioh  longer 
to  prevent  an  explosion ;  and  he  determined  at  once  to  get  Law 
out  of  the  way,  and  then  to  charge  him  with  the  whole  tissue  of 
delusions  of  this  paper  alchemy.  He  accordingly  took  occasion 
of  the  recall  of  parliament  in  December,  1720,  to  suggest  to  Law 
the  policy  'of  his  avoiding  an  encounter  with  that  hostile  and  ex- 
asperated body.  Law  needed  no  urging  to  the  measure.  His 
only  desire  was  to  escape  from  Paris  and  its  tempestuous  popu- 
lace Two  days  before  the  return  of  parliament,  he  took  his  sud- 
den and  secret  departure.     He  travelled  in  a  chaise  blaring  the 
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arms  of  the  Eegent,  and  was  escorted  by  a  kind  of  safe-guard  of 
servants,  in  the  duke's  livery.  His  first  place  of  refuge  was  ag 
estate  of  the  Kegeat's,  about  six  leagues  from  Paris,  from  whence 
ho  pushed  forward  to  Bruxelles. 

As  soon  as  Law  was  fairly  out  of  the  way,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
ummoned  a  council  of  the  regency,  and  informed  them  that  they 
were  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  India  Company.  Accordingly  La  Houssaye.  Comp- 
troller-G-eneral,  rendered  a  perfectly  clear  statement,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  there  were  bank-bills  in  circulation  to  the  amoimt 
of  two  milliards,  seven  hundred  millions  of  livres,  without  any 
evidence  that  this  enormous  sum  had  been  emitted  in  virtue  of 
any  ordinance  from  the  general  assembly, of  the  India  Company 
wiiich  alone  had  the  right  to  authorize  such  emissions. 

The  council  was  astonished  at  this  disclosure,  and  looked  to  the 
Regent  for  explanation.  Pushed  to  the  extreme,  the  Kegent 
avowed  that  Law  had  emitted  bills  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
hundred  millions  beyond  what  had  been  fixed  by  ordinances,  and 
in  contradiction  to  express  prohibitions ;  that  the  thing  being  done, 
he,  the  Regent,  had  legalized  or  rather  covered  the  transaction, 
by  decrees  ordering  such  emissions,  which  decrees  he  had  ante- 
dated. 

A  stormy  scene  ensued  between  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon,  little  to  the  credit  of  either,  both  having  been  deeply 
implicated  in  the  cabalistic  operations  of  the  system.  In  fact, 
the  several  members  of  the  council  had  been  among  the  most  venal 
"  beneficiaries "  of  the  scheme,  and  had  interests  at  stake  which 
they  were  anxious  to  secure.  From  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  others  were  more  to  blame  than 
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Law,  for  the  disastrous  effects  of  his  financial  projects.  His 
bank,  had  it  been  confined  to  its  original  limits,  and  left  to  the 
control  of  its  own  internal  rogulations,  might  have  gone  on  pros- 
perously, and  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  nation.  It  was  an  in- 
stitution fitted  for  a  free  country  ;  but  unfortunately,  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  a  despotic  government,  that  could,  at '  its 
pleasure,  alter  the  value  of  the  specie  within  its  vaults,  and  com- 
pel the  most  extravagant  expansions  of  its  paper  circulation. 
The  vital  principle  of  a  bank  is  security  in  the  regularity  of  its 
operations,  and  the  immediate  convertibility  of  its  paper  into 
coin ;  and  what  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  an  institution,  or 
its  paper  promises,  when  the  sovereign  could  at  any  moment 
centuple  those  promises  in  the  market,  and  seize  upon  all  the 
money  in  the  bank  ?  The  compulsory  measures  used,  likewise, 
to  force  bank-notes  into  currency,  against  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  was  fatal  to  the  system  ;  for  credit  must  be  free  and  un- 
controlled as  the  common  air.  The  Kegent  was  the  evil  spirit  of 
the  system,  that  forced  Law  on  to  an  expansion  of  his  paper  cur- 
rency far  beyond  what  be  had  ever  dreamed  of.  He  it  was  that 
in  a  manner  compelled  the  unlucky  projector  to  devise  all  kinds 
of  collateral  companies  and  monopolies,  by  which  to  raise  funds 
to  meet  the  constantly  and  enormously  increasing  emissions  of 
shares  and  notes.  Law  was  but  like  a  poor  conjuror  in  the  hands 
of  a  potent  spirit  that  he  has  evoked,  and  that  obliges  him  to  go 
on,  desperately  and  ruinously,  with  his  conjurations.  He  only 
thought  at  the  outset  to  raise  the  wind,  but  the  Kegent  compeJ- 
led  him  to  raise  the  whirlwind. 

The  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  by  the  council, 
resulted  in  nothing  beneficial  to  the  public.     The  princes  and  no 
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Dies  who  had  enriched  themselveB  by  all  kinds  of  juggles  and  ex 
tortions,  escaped  unpunished,  and  retained  the  greater  part  of 
their  spoils  Many  of  the  "  suddenly  rich,"  who  had  risen  from 
obscurity  to  a  giddy  height  of  imaginary  prosperity,  and  had  in 
dulged  in  all  kinds  of  vulgar  and  ridiculous  excesses,  awoke  as 
rut  of  a  dr.!ain,  in  their  original  poverty,  now  made  more  galling 
and  humiliating  by  their  transient  elevation 

The  weight  of  the  evil,  however,  fell  on  more  valuable  classea 
of  society ,  honest  tradesmen  and  artisans,  who  had  been  seduced 
away  from  the  slow  accumulations  of  industry,  to  the  specious 
chances  of  speculation  Thousands  of  meritorious  families,  also, 
once  opulent,  had  been  reduced  to  indigence,  by  a  too  great  confi- 
dence in  government.  There  was  a  general  derangement  in  thefi. 
nances,  that'  long  exerted  a  baneful  influence  over  the  national  pros> 
perity ;  but  the  most  disastrous  effects  of  the  system  were  upon 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  nation.  The  faith  of  engage- 
ments, the  sanctity  of  promises  in  affairs  of  business,  were  at  an 
end.  Evory  expedient  to  grasp  present  profit,  or  to  evade  present 
difficulty,,  was  tolerated.  While  such  deplorable  laxity  of  princi- 
ple was  generated  in  the  busy  classes,  the  chivalry  of  France  had 
soiled  their  pennons ;  and  honor  and  glory,  so  long  the  idols  of 
the  Gallic  nobility,  had  been  tumbled  to  the  earth,  and  trampled 
in  the  diri;  of  the  stock-market. 

As  to  Law,  the  originator  of  the  system,  he  appears  eventu- 
ally to  have  profited  but  little  by  his  schemes.  ''He  was  a 
quack,"  savs  Voltaire,  "  to  whom  the  state  was  given  to  be  cured, 
but  who  poisoned  it  with  his  drugs,  and  who  poisoned  himsel£" 
The  effects  which  he  left  behind  in  France,  were  sold  at  a  low 
ovice,  and  ihe  proceeds  dissipated.     His  landed  estates  were  cod 
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fiscated.  He  carried  away  with  him  barely  enough  to  maintain 
himself,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  with  decency.  The  chief  relic 
of  his  immense  fortune  was  a  great  diamond,  which  he  was  often 
obliged  to  pawn.  He  was  in  England  in  17.21,  and  was  present- 
ed to  George  the  First.  He  returned,  shortly  afterward,  to  the 
continent ;  shifting  about  from  place  to  place, -and  died  in  Venice, 
in  1 729.  His  wife  and  daughter,  accustomed  to  live  with  the  pro- 
digality of  princesses,  could  not  conform  to  their  altered  fortunes, 
but  dissipated  the  scanty  means  left  to  them,  and  sank  into  ab- 
ject povuriy.  "  I  saw  his  wife,"  says  Voltaire,  "  at  BrtLSvlles,  as 
much  humiliated  as  she  had  been  haughty  and  triumphant  al 
Paris."  An  elder  brother  of  Law  remained  in  France,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon.  His  descendants  acquitted 
iheraselves  honorably,  in  various  public  employments ;  and  one  "( 
them  was  the  Marquis  Lauriston,  sometime  Licureuaui  uenerai 
a,iid  Peer  of  France 
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THE  PARISIAN  HOTEI.. 

A   GREAT  hotel  in  "Paris  is  a  street  set  on  end:  the  grand  ijtair- 
easo  IS  the  Highway,  and  every  floor  or  apartment  a  separatei  hao- 
itation.     The  one  in  which  I  am  lodged  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 
It  is  a  large  quadrangular  pile,  built  round  a  spacious  paved 
court.     The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  shops,  magazines,  and  do- 
mestic offices.     Then  comes  the  entresol,  with  low  ceilings,  short 
windows,  and  dwarf  chambers;    then  succeed   a   succession  of 
floors,  or  stories,  rising  one  above  the  other,  to  the  number  of 
Mahomet's  heavens.     Each  floor  is  a  mansion,  complete  within 
itself,  with  ante-chamber,  saloons,  dining  and  sleeping  rooms,  kitch 
en  and  other  conveniences.      Some  floors  are  divided  into  two 
or  more  suites  of  apartments.     Each  apartment  has  its  main  door 
of  entrance,  opening  upon  the  staircase,  or  landing-places,  and 
locked  like  a  street  door.     Tius  several  families  and  numerous 
single  persons  live  under  the  same  roof,  totally  independent  of 
each  other,  and  may  live  so  for  years,  without  holding  more  inter 
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JoiiTBe  than  is  kept  up  in  other  cities  by  residents  in  the  same 
street. 

Like  the  great  world,  this  little  microcosm  has  its  gradations 
of  rank  and  style  and  importance.  The  Premier,  or  first  floor 
with  its  grand  saloons,  lofty  ceilings,  and  splendid  furniture,  is 
docidedly  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  establishment  The  se- 
cond floor  is  scarcely  less  aristocratical  and  magnificent  the  other 
floors  go  on  lessening  in  splendor  as  they  gain  in  altitude,  and 
end  with  the  attics,  the  region  of  petty  tailors,  cierks,  and  sewing 
girls.  To  make  the  filling  up  of  the  mansion  complete,  every  oOd 
nook  and  corner  is  fitted  up  as  a  joli  petit  appartement  a  garcon, 
(a  pretty  little  bachelor's  apartment,)  that  is  to  say,  some  little 
dark  inconvenient  nestling-place  for  a  poor  devil  of  a  bachelor. 

The  whole  domain  is  shut  up  from  the  street  by  a  great  jjorte- 
cochire,  or  portal,  calculated  for  the  admission  of  carriages.  This 
consists  of  two  massy  folding  doors,  that  swing  heavily  open  upon 
a  spacious  entrance,  passing  under  the  front  of  the  edifice  into  the 
court-yard.  On  one  side  is  a  grand  staircase  leading  to  the 
upper  apartments.  Immediately  without  the  portal,  is  the  por- 
ter's lodge,  a  small  room  with  one  or  two  bedrooms  adjacent,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  concierge,  or  porter,  and  his  family. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  functionaries  of  the  hotel.  He 
is,  in  factj  the  Cerberus  of  the  establishment,  and  no  one  can  pass 
in  or  out  without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  The  porte-cochere 
in  general  is  fastened  by  a  sliding  bolt,  from  which  a  cord  or  wire 
passes  into  the  porter's  lodge.  Whoever  wishes  to  go  out  must 
speak  to  the  porter,  who  draws  the  bolt.  A  visitor  from  without 
gives  a  -single  rap  with  the  massive  knocker ;  the  bolt  is  immedi- 
itely  drawn,  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand;  the  door  stands  ajar 
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the  Visitor  pushes  it  open,  and  enters.  A  face  presents  itself  at 
the  glass  door  of  the  porter's  little  chamber :  the  stranger  pro." 
nounces  the  name  of  the  person  he  comes  to  seek.  If  the  person 
or  family  is  of  importance,  occupying  the  first  or  second  floor,  the 
jiorter  sounds  a  bell  once  or  twice,  to  give  notice  that  a  visitor  is 
at  hand.  The  stranger  in  the  mean  time  ascends  the  great  stair- 
case, the  highway  common  to  all,  and  arrives  at  the  outer  door, 
equivalent  to  a  street  door,  of  the  suite  of  rooms  inhabited  by 
his  friends.  Beside  this  hangs  a  bell-cord,  with  which  he  rings 
for  admittance. 

When  the  family  or  person  inquired  for  is  of  less  importance, 
or  lives  in  some  remote  part  of  the  mansion  less  easy  to  be  ap- 
prised, no  signal  is  given.>  The  applicant  pronounces  the  name 
at  the  porter's  door,  and  is  told,  "  Monies;  au  troisieme,  au  gua- 
trieme ;  sonnez  a  la  parte  a  droiie,  ou  a  gauche  j  "  ("  Ascend 
to  the  third  or  fourth  story ;  ring  the  bell  on  the  right  or  left 
hand  door,")  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  porter  and  his  wife  act  as  domestics  to  such  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  mansion  as  do  not  keep  servants;  making  their  beds, 
arranging  their  rooms,  lighting  their  fires,  and  doing  other  menial 
offices,  for  which  they  receive  a  monthly  stipend.  They  are  also 
in  confidential  intercourse  with  the  servants  of  the  other  inmates, 
and,  having  an  eye  on  all  the  incomers  and  outgoers,  are  thus 
enabled,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  to  learn  the  secrets  and  the  do- 
mestic history  of  every  member  of  the  little  territory  within  th* 
'porte-cochlre. 

The  porter's  lodge,  is  accordingly  a  great  scene  of  gossip, 

where  all  the  private  affairs  of  this  interior  neighborhood  are  dis- 

ussed.     The  court-yard,  also,  is  an  assembling  place  in  the,  evott 

iiigs  for  the  servants  of  the  different  families,  and  a  sisterhood  of 
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sewing  girls  from  the  octre-sois  and  the  attics,  to  play  at  rarious 
games,  and  dance  to  the  music  of  their  own  songs,  and  the  echoes 
of  their  feet ;  at  which  assemblages  the  porter's  daughter  takes 
theJead:  a  fresh,  pretty,  buxom  girl,  generally  called  "La  Pe- 
tite," though  almost  as  tall  as  a  grenadier.  These  little  eveniui; 
gatherings,  so  characteristic  of  this  gay  country,  are  countenanced 
by  the  various  families  of  the  mansion,  who  often  look  down 
from  their  windows  and  balconies,  on  moonlight  evenings,  and 
enjoy  the  simple  revels  of  their  domestics.  I  must  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  hotel  I  am  describing  is  rather  a  quiet,  retired  one, 
where  most  of  the  inmates  are  permanent  residents  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  neighborhood,  than  in 
the  bustling,  fashionable  hotels  in  the  gay  parts  of  Paris,  which 
are  continually  changing  their  inhabitants. 


MY     FEENCH     NEIGHBOR. 

I  often  amuse  myself  by  watching  from  my  window  (which  by 
the  by  is  tolerably  elevated)  the  movements  of  the  teeming  little 
world  below  me ;  and  as  I  am  on  sociable  terms  with  the  porter 
and  his  wife,  I  gather  from  them,  as  they  light  my  fire,  or  serve 
my  breakfast,  anecdotes  of  all  my  fellow-lodgers.  I  have  been 
somewhat  curious  in  studying  a  little  antique  Frenchman,  who  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  jolie  chamhres  d  gargon  already  mentioned.  He 
is  one  of  those  superannuated  veterans  who  flourished  before  the 
revolution,  and  have  weathered  all  the  storms  of  Paris,  in  conse- 
quence, very  probably,  of  being  fortunately  too  insignificant  to  at- 
tract attention.  He  has  a  small  income,  which  he  manages  with 
the  skill  of  a  French  economist :  appropriating  so  much  for  his 
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lodgings  so  much  for  his  meals,  so  much  for  his  Yisita  to  St 
Cloud  and  Versailles,  and  so  much  for  his  seat  at  the  theatre.  lie 
has  resided  at  the  hotel  for  years,  and  always  in  the  same  cham- 
ber, which  he  furnishes  at  his  own  expense.  The  decorations  oi 
the  room  mark  his  various  ages.  There  are  some  gallant  pie- 
tures,  which  he  hung  up  in  his  younger  days,  with  a  portrait  of  a 
lady  of  rank,  whom,  he  speaks  tenderly  of,  dressed  in  the  old 
French  taste,  and  a  pretty  opera  dancer,  pirouetting  in  a  hoop 
■petticoat,  who  lately  died  at  a  good  old  age.  In  a  corner  of  this 
picture  is  stuck  a  prescription  for  rheumatism,  and  below  it  stands 
an  easy-chair.  He  has  a  small  parrot  at  the  window,  to  amuse 
him  when  within  doors,  and  a  pug-dog  to  accompany  him  in  his 
daily  peregrinations.  While  I  am  writing,  he  is  crossing  the 
court  to  go  out.  He  is  attired  in  his  best  coat,  of  sky-blue,  and 
is  doubtless  bound  for  the  Tuileries.  His  hair  is  dressed  in  the 
old  style,  with  powdered  ear-locks  and  a  pigtail.  His  little  dog 
trips  after  him,  sometimes  on  four  legs,  sometimes  on  three,  and 
looking  as  if  his  leather  small-clothes  were  too  tight  for  him. 
Now  the  old  gentleman  stops  to  have  a  word  with  an  old  crony 
who  lives  in  the  entr^-sol,  and  is  just  returning  from  his  prome- 
nade. Now  they  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  together ;  now  they  pull 
out  huge  red  cotton  handkerchiefe,  (those  "  flags  of  abomination," 
as  they  have  well  been  called,)  and  blow  their  noses  most  sonor- 
ously. Now  they  turn  to  make  remarks  upon  their  two  little 
dogs,  who  are  exchanging  the  morning's  salutation ;  now  they 
part,  and  my  old  gentleman  stops  to  have  a  passing  word  with 
the  porter's  wife :  and  now  he  sallies  forth,  and  is  fairly  launojied 
apon  the  town  for  the  day. 

No  man  is  so  methodical  as  a  complete  idler,  and  none  so 
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time  is  worth  nothing.  The  old  gentleman  in  question  has  his 
exact  hour  for  rising,  and  for  shaving  himself  by  a  small  mirror 
hung  against  his  casement.  He  sallies  forth  at  a  certain  hour 
every  morning,  to  take  his  cup  of  coffee  and  his  roll  at  a  certain 
cafe,  where  he  reads  the  papers.  He  has  been  a  regular  admir- 
er of  the  lady  who  presides  at  the  bar,  and  always  stops  to  have  a 
little  badinage  with  her,  en  passant.  He  has  his  regular  walks 
on  the  Boulevards  and  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  sets  his 
watch  by  the  petard  fired  off  by  the  sun  at  mid-day.  He  has  his 
daily  resort  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  to  meet  with  a  knot 
of  veteran  idlers  like  himself,  who  talk  on  pretty  much  the  same 
subjects  whenever  they  meet.  He  has  been  present  at  all  the 
sights  and  shows  and  rejoicings  of  Paris  for  the  last  fifty  years ; 
has  witnessed  the  great  events  of  the  revolution ;  the  guillotining 
of  the  king  and  queen;  the  coronation  of  Bonaparte;  the  capture 
of  Paris,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  All  these  he  speaks 
of  with  the  coolness  of  a  theatrical  critic  ;  and  I  question  wheth- 
er he  has  not  been  gratified  by  each  in  its  turn ;  not  from  >ny  in- 
herent love  of  tumult,  but  from  that  insatiable  appetite  for  spec- 
tacle, which  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis.  I 
have  been  amused  with  a  farce,  in  which  one  of  these  systematic 
old  triflers  is  represented.  He  sings  a  song  detailing  his  whola 
day's  round  of  insignificant  occupations,  and  goes  to  bed  de- 
lighted with  the  idea  that  his  next  day  will  be  an  exact  repetition 
of  the  same  routine  :  '' 

"Je  me  couche  le  soir, 
Enchants  de  pouvoir 
Becommencer  mon  train 
Le  lendemaia 

Matin." 
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In  another  part  of  the  hotel,  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  u  ooou 
pied  by  an  old  English  gentleman,  of  great  probity,  some  under- 
standing, and  very  considerable  crustiness,  who  has  come  to 
Prance  to  live  economically.  He  has  a  very  fair  property,  but 
his  wifs,  being  of  that  blessed  kind  compared  in  Scripture  to  the 
fruitful  vine,  has  overwhelmed  him  with  a  family  of  buxom 
daughters,  who  hang  clustering  about  him,  ready  to  be  gathered 
by  any  hand.  He  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  public,  without  one 
hanging  on  each  arm,  and  smiling  on  all  the  world,  while  his  own 
mouth  is  drawn  down  at  each  corner  like  a  mastiff's,  with  internal 
growling  at  every  thing  about  him.  He  adheres  rigidly  to  Eng- 
lish fashion  in  dress,  and  trudges  about  in  long  gaiters-  and  broad- 
brimmed  hat ;  while  his  daughters  almost  overshadow  him  with 
feathers,  flowers,  and  French  bonnets. 

He  contrives  to  keep  up  an  atmosphere  of  English  habits, 
opinions,  and  prejudices,  and  to  carry  a  semblance  of  London  into 
the  very  heart  of  Paris.  His  mornings  are  spent  at  Galignani's 
newsroom,  where  he  forms  one  of  a  knot  of  inveterate  quid-nuncs, 
who  read  the  same  articles  over  a  dozen  times  in  a  dozen  different 
papers.  He  generally  dines  in  company  with  some  of  his  own  ooun- 
Lrymen,  and  they  have  what  is  called  a  "  comfortable  sitting,  "  after 
dinner,  in  the  English  fashion,  drinking  wine,  discussing  the  news 
3f  the  London  papers,  and  canvassing  the  French  character,  the 
French  metropolis,  and  tho  French  revolution,  ending  with  a  unan- 
imo-is  admission  of  English  courage,  English  morality,  English 
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oookery,  English   wealth,   the   magnitude   of   London,  and    tha 
ingratitude  of  the  French. 

His  evenings  are  chiefly  spent  at  a  club  of  his  countrymen 
where  the  London  papers  are  taken.  Sometimes  his  daughters- 
entice  him  to  the  theatres,  but  not  often.  He  abuses  French 
tragedy,  as  all  fustian  and  bombast.  Talma  as  a  ranter,  and  Du- 
chesnois'as  a  mere  termagant.  It  is  true  his  ear  is  not  sufficient- 
ly familiar  with  the  language  to  understand  French  verse,  and  he 
generally  goes  to  sleep  during  the  performance.  The  wit  of  the 
French  comedy  is  ti;it  and  pointless  to  him.  He  would  not  give 
one  of  Munden's  wry  faces,  or  Liston's  inexpressible  looks,  for 
the  whole  of  4t. 

He  will  not  admit  that  Paris  has  any  advantage  over  Londoa 
The  Seine  is  a  muddy  rivulet  in  comparison  with  the  Thames; 
the  West  End  of  London  surpasses  the  finest  parts  of  the  French 
capital ;  and  on  some  one's  observing  that  there  was  a  very  thick 
fog  out  of  doors :  "  Pish ! "  said  he,  crustily,  "  it's  nothing  to  the 
fogs  we  have  in  London  ! " 

He  has  infinite  trouble  in  bringing  his  table  into  any  thing 
like  conformity  to  English  rule.  With  his  liquors,  it  is  true,  he 
is  tolerably  successful  He  procures  London  porter,  and  a  stock 
of  port  and  sherry,  at  considerable  expense ;  for  he  observes  that 
he  cannot  stand  those  cursed  thin  French  wines :  they  dilute  his 
blood  so  much  as  to  give  him  the  rheumatism.  As  to  their  white 
wines,  he  stigmatizes  them  as  mere  substitutes  for  cider;  and  as 
to  claret,  why  "  it  would  be  port  if  it  could."  He  has  continual 
quarrels  with  his  French  cook,  whom  he  renders  wretched  by  in 
aisting  on  his  conforming  to  Mrs.  Grlass ;  for  it  is  easier  to  cou' 
vert  a  Frenchman  from  his  religion  than  his  cookery      The  pool 
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fellow,  by  dint  of  repeated  efforts,  once  brought  himself  to 
serve  up  ros  hif  sufficiently  raw  to  suit  what  he  considered  the 
cannibal  taste  of  his  master ;  but  then  he  could  not  refrain,  at  the 
last  moment,  adding  some  exquisite  sauce,  that  put  the  old 
gentleman  in  a  fury. 

He  detests  wood-fires,  and  has  procured  a  quantity  of  coal ; 
out  not  having  a  grate,  he  is  obliged  to  burn  it  on  the  hearth 
Here  he  sits  poking  and  stirring  the  fire  with  one  end  of  a  tongs, 
while  the  room  is  as  murky  as  a  s«»ithy ;  railing  at  French  chim- 
neys, French  masons,  and  French  architects;  giving  a  poke,  at 
the  end  of  every  sentence,  as  though  he  were  stirring  up  the  very 
bowels  of  the  delinquents  he  is  anathematizing.  He  lives  in  a 
state  militant  with  inanimate  objects  around  him ;  gets  into  high 
dudgeon  with  doors  and  casements,  because  they  will  not  come 
under  English  law,  and  has  implacable  feuds  with  sundry  refrac- 
tory pieces  of  furniture.  Among  these  is  one  in  particular  with 
which  he  is  sure  to  have  a  high  quarrfel  every  time  he  goes  to 
dress.  It  is  a  commode,  one  of  those  smooth,  polished,  plausible  - 
pieces  of  French  furniture,  that  have  the  perversity  of  five  hun- 
dred devils.  Each  drawer  has  a  will  of  its  own ;  wiH  open  or  not, 
just  as  the  whim  takes  it,  and  sets  lock  and  key  at  defiance. 
Sometimes  a  drawer  will  refuse  to  yield  to  either  persuasion  or 
force,  and  will  part  with  both  handles  rather  than  yield ;  another 
will  come  out  in  the  most  coy  and  coquettish  manner  imaginable 
elbowing  along,  zigzag;  one  corner  retreating  as  the  other  ad< 
vances,  making  a  thousand  difficulties  and  objections  at  every 
move ;  until  the  old  gentleman,  out  of  all  patience,  gives  a  suddro 
jerk,  and  brings  drawer  and  contents  into  the  middle  of  the  floor 
His  hostility  to  this  unlucky  piece  of  furniture  increases  everj 
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day,  as  if  incensed  that  it  does  not  grow  better.  He  is  like  the 
fretful  inval.d,  who  cursed  his  bed,  that  the  longer  he  lay,  the 
harder  it  grew.  The  only  benefit  he  has  derived  from  the  quarrei 
is,  that  it  has  furnished  him  with  a  crusty  joke,  which  he  utters 
on  all  oocasiotis.  He  swears  that  a  French  commode  is  the  most 
incommodious  thing  in  existence,  and  that  although  the  nation 
cannot  malce  a  joint-stool  that  will  stand  steady,  yet  they  are 
always  talking  of  every  thing's  hoing  perfectionee. 

His  servants  understand  his  humor,  and  avail  themselves  of 
it.  He  was  one  day  disturbed  by  a  pertinacious  rattling  and 
shaking  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  bawled  out  in  an  angry  tone  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  "  Sir,"  said  the  footman, 
testily,  "  it's  this  confounded  French  lock  I "  "  Ah  ! "  said  the  old 
gentleman,  pacified  by  this  hit  at  the  nation,  "  I  thought  there 
vas  something  French  at  the  bottom  of  it  I " 
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As  I  am  a  mere  looker-on  in  Europe,  and  hold  myself  as  mucb 
as  possible  aloof  from  its  quarrels  and  prejudices,  I  feel  something 
like  one  overlooking  a  game,  who,  without  any  great  skill  of  his 
own,  can  occasionally  perceive  the  blunders  of  much  abler  players 
This  neutrality  of  feeling  enables  me  to  enjoy  the  contrasts  of 
character  presented  in  this  time  of  general  peace ;  when  the  various 
people  of  Europe,  who  have  so  long  been  sundered  by  wars,  are 
brought  together,  and  placed  side  by  side  in  this  great  gathering 
place  of  nations.  No  greater  contrast,  however,  is  exhibited,  than 
that  of  the  French  and  English.  The  peace  has  deluged  this  gay 
capital  with  Ens;lish  visitors,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  They 
9» 
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throng  every  place  of  curiosity  and  amusement ;  fill  the  public 
gardens,  the  galleries,  the  cafes,  saloons,  theatres ;  always  herding 
together,  never  associating  with  the  French.  The  two  nations 
are  like  two  threads  of  different  colors,  tangled  together,  but 
)ever  blended. 

In  fact,  they  present  a  continual  antithesis,  and  seem  to  value 
themselves  upon  being  unlike  each  other ;  yet  each  have  their 
peculiar  merits,  which  should  entitle  them  to  each  other's  esteem. 
The  French  intellect  is  quick  and  active,  It  flashes  its  way  into 
a  subject  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning;  seizes  upon  remote  con- 
clusions with  a  sudden  bound,  and  its  deductions  are  almost  intui- 
tive. The  English  intellect  is  less  rapid,  but  more  persevering ; 
less  sudden,  but  more  sure  in  its  deductions.  The  quickness  and 
mobility  of  the  French  enable  them  to  find  enjoyment  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  sensations.  They  speak  and  act  more  from  immediata 
impressions  than  from  reflection  and  meditation.  They  are  there- 
fore more  social  and  communicative ;  more  fond  of  society,  and  of 
places  of  public  resort  and  amusement.  An  Englishman  is  more 
reflective  in  his  habits.  /  He  lives  in  the  world  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  seems  more  self-existent  and  self-dependent.  He  loves  the 
quiet  of  his  own  apartment ;  even  when  abroad,  he  in  a  manner 
makes  a  little  solitude  around  him,  by  his  silence  and  reserve : 
he  moves  about  shy  and  solitary,  and  as  it  were,  buttoned  up, 
body  and  soul. 

The  French  are  great  optimists :  they  seize  upon  every  good 
as  it  flies,  and  revel  in  the  passing  pleasure,  The  Englishman  is 
too  apt  to  neglect  the  present  good,  in  preparing  against  the  pos- 
sible evil.  However  adversities  may  lower,  let  the  sun  shine  but 
for  a  momeut,  and  fortt  sallies  the  mercurial  Frenchman,  in  holi 
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day  dress  and  holiday  spirits,  gay  as  a  butterfly,  as  though  his 
sunshine  were  perpetual ;  but  let  the  sun  beam  never  so  brightly 
so  there  be  but  a  cloud  in  the  horizon,  the  wary  Englishman  ven- 
tures forth  distrustfully,  with  his  umbrella  in  his  hand. 

The  Frenchman  has  a  wonderful  facility  at  turning  small 
iKings  to  advantage.  No  one  can  be  gay  and  luxurious  on  small- 
er  means ;  no  one  requires  less  expense  to  be  happy.  He  prac- 
tises a  kind  of  gilding  in  his  style  of  living,  and  hammers  out 
every  guinea  into  gold  leaf.  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary, 
is  expensive  in  his  habits,  and  expensive  in  his  enjoyments.  He 
values  every  thing,  whether  useful  or  ornamental,  by  what  it 
costs.  He  has  no  satisfactioii  in  show,  unless  it  be  solid  and  com- 
plete. Every  thing  goes  with  him  by  the  square  foot.  Whatever 
display  he  niakes,  the  depth  is  sure  to  equal  the  surface. 

The  Frenchman's  habitation,  like  himself,  is  open,  cheerful, 
bustling,  and  noisy.  He  lives  in  a  part  of  a  great  hotel,  with  wide 
portal,  paved  court,  a  spacious  dirty  stone  staircase,  and  a  family 
on  every  floor.  All  is  clatter  and  chatter.  He  is  good-humored 
and  talkative  with  his  servants,  sociable  with  his  neighbors,  and 
complaisant  to  all  the  world.  Any  body  has  access  to  himself 
and  his  apartments ;  his  very  bedroom  is  open  to  visitors,  what- 
ever may  be  its  state  of  confusion  ■;  and  all  this  not  from  any  pe- 
culiarly hospitable  feeling,  but  from  that  communicative  habit 
which  predominates  over  his  character. 

The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  ensconces  himself  in  a  snug 
brick  mansion,  which  he  has  all  to  himself ;  locks  the  front  door , 
puts  broken  bottles  along  his  walls,  and  spring-guns  and  man-traps 
in  his  gardens ;  shrouds  himself  with  trees  and  window-curtains ; 
exults  in  his  quiet  and  privacy,  and  seems  disposed  to  keep  out 
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nuise,  daylight.,  and  company.  His  house,  like  himself,  has  a 
reserved,  inhospitable  exterior;  yet  whoever  gains  admittaocej  is 
apt  to  find  a  warm  heart  and  warm  fireside  within. 

The  French  excel  in  wit;  the  English  in  humor:  the  French 
have  gayer  fancy,  the  English  richer  imaginations.  The  former 
are  full  of  sensibility ;  easily  moved,  and  prone  to  sudden  and 
great  excitement ;  but  their  excitement  is  not  durable :  the  Eng> 
lish  are  more  phlegmatic  ;  not  so  readily  affected  ;  but  capable  of 
being  aroused  to  great  enthusiasm.  The  faults  of  these  opposite 
temperaments  are,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  French  is  apt  to  sparkle 
up  and  be  frothy,  the  gravity  of  the  English  to  settle  down  and 
grow  muddy.  When  the  two  characters  can  be  fixed  in  a  medium, 
the  French  kept  from  effervescence  and  the  English  from  stagna- 
tion, both  will  be  found  excellent. 

This  contrast  of  character  may  also  be  noticed  in  the  great 
concerns  of  the  two  nations.  The  ardent  Frenchman  is  all  for 
military  renown ;  he  fights  for  glory,  that  is  to  say,  for  success 
in  arms.  For,  provided  the  national  flag  be  victorious,  he  cares 
little  about  the  expense,  the  injustice,  or  the  inutility  of  the  war. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  poorest  Frenchman  will  revel  on  a  triumph- 
ant bulletin ;  a  great  victory  is  meat  and  drink  to  him ;  and  at 
the  sight  of  a  military  sovere^,  bringing  home  captured  cannon 
and  captured  standards,  he  throws  up  his  greasy  cap  in  the  air 
and  is  ready  to  jump  out  of  his  wooden  shoes  for  joy. 

John  BuU,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  reasoning,  considerate  person 
If  he  does  wrong,  it  is  in  the  most  rational  way  imaginable.  He 
fights  because  the  good  of  the  world  requires  it.  He  is  a  moral 
person,  and  makes  war  upon  his  neighbor  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  good  order,  and  sound  principles.     He  is  a  money- 
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making  personage,  and  fights  for  the  prosperity  of  commerce  and 
manufactures.  Thus  the  two  nations  have  been  fighting,  time 
Dut  of  miud,  for  glory  and  good.  The  French,  in  pursuit  of  glo- 
ry,  have  had  their  capital  twice  taken ;  and  John  in  pursuit  of 
good,  has  run  himself  over  head  and  ears  in  debt 


THE     TUILERIES     AND     WINDSOR     OASTLE. 

I  have  sometimes  fancied  I  could  discover  national  character 
istics  in  national  edifices.     In  the  Chateau  of  the  Tuileries,  for 
instance,  I  perceive  the  same  jumble  of  contrarieties  that  marks 
the  French  character  ;  the  same  whimsical  mixture  of  the  great 
and  the  little ;  the  splendid  and  the  paltry,  the  sublime  and  the 
grotesque.      On  visiting  this  famous  pile,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes,  both  eye  and  ear,  is  military  display.     The  courts  glitter 
with  steel-clad  soldiery,  and  resound  with  tramp  of  horse,  the  roll 
of  drum,  and  the  bray  of  trumpet.     Dismounted  guardsmen  pa- 
trol its  arcades,  with  loaded  carbines,  jingling    spurs,  and  clank- 
ing sabres.     Gigantic  grenadiers  are  posted  about  its  staircases , 
young  officers  of  the  guards  loll  from  the  balconies,  or  lounge  in 
groups  upon  the  terraces  :  and  the  gleam  of  bayonet  from  window 
to  window,  shows  that  sentinels  are  pacing  up  and  down  the  cor- 
ridors and  ante-chambers.     The  first  floor  is  brilliant  with  the 
splendors  of  a  court.     French  taste  has  tasked  itself  in  adorninp 
the  sumptuous  suites  of  apartments ;  nor  are  the  gilded  chapel  and 
splendid  theatre  forgotten,  where  Piety  and  Pleasure  are  next-door 
neighbors,  and  harmonize  togfether  with  perfect  I  Tench  hienseanca 
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Mingled  up  with  all  this  regal  and  military  magnificence,  b  t 
world  of  whimsical  and  make-shift  detail.  A  great  part  of  the 
huge  edifice  is  cut  up  into  little  chambers  and  nestling-places  for 
retainers  of  the  court,  dependants  on  retainers,  and  hangers-on  of 
dependants.  Some  are  squeezed  into  narrow  entre-sols,  thos 
low,  dark,  intermediate  slices  of  apartments  between  floors,  the  in 
habitants  of  which  seem  shoved  in  edgeways,  like  books  between 
nai  row  shelves ;  others  are  perched,  like  swallows,  under  the 
eaves ;  the  high  roofs,  too,  which  are  as  tall  and  steep  as  a 
French  cocked  hat,  have  rows  of  little  dormer  windows,  tier 
above  tier,  just  large  enough  to  admit  light  and  air  for  some  dor- 
mitory, and  to  enable  its  occupant  to  peep  out  at  the  sky.  Even 
to  the  very  ridge  of  the  roof,  may  be  seen,  here  and  there,  one  of 
these  air-holes,  with  a  stove-pipe  beside  it,  to  carry  off  the  smoke 
from  the  handful  of  fuel  with  which  its  weasen-faced  tenant  sim- 
mers his  demi-tasse  of  coflfee. 

On  approaching  the  palace  from  the  Pont  Royal,  you  take  in 
at  a  glance  all  the  various  strata  of  inhabitants ;  the  garreteer 
in  the  roof;  the  retainer  in  the  entre-sol ;  the  courtiers  at  the 
casements  of  the  royal  apartments ;  while  on  the  ground-floor  a 
steam  of  savory  odors,  and  a  score  or  two  of  cooks,  in  white  caps, 
bobbing  their  heads  about  the  windows^  betray  that  scientific  and 
all-important  laboratory,  the  royal  kitchen. 

Go  into  the  grand  ante-chamber  of  the  royal  apartments  on 
Sunday,  and  see  the  mixture  of  Old  and  New  Eranc^ :  the  old  emi- 
gres, returned  with  the  Bourbons ;  little  withered,  spindle- 
sLanked  old  nqblemen,  clad  in  court  dresses,  that  figured  in  thesa 
saloons  before  the  revolution,  and  have  been  carefully  treasured 
ap  during  their  exile    with  the  solitaires  and  ailes  de  pigeon  of 
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former  days :  and  the  court  swords  Ktrutting  out  behmd,  like 
pins  stuck  througU  dry  beetles.  See  them  haunting  the  scenes 
of  their  former  splendor,  in  hopes  of  a-restitutioq  of  estates,  like 
ghosts  haunting  the  vicinity  of  buried  treasure :  while  around 
them  you  see  Young  France,  grown  up  in  the  fighting  school  of 
Napoleon ;  equipped  en  militaire :  tall,  hardy,  frank,  vigorouf , 
sunburnt,  fierce-whiskered ;  with  tramping  boots,  towering  crests, 
said  glittering  breastplates. 

It  is  incredible  the  number  of  ancient  and  hereditary  feeders 
on  royalty  said  to  be  housed  in  this  establishment.  Indeed  all 
the  royal  palace.s  abound  with  noble  families  returned  from  exile, 
and  who  have  nestling-places  allotted  them  while  they  await  the 
restoration  of  their  estates,  or  the  much-talked-of  law,  indemnity. 
Some  of  them  have  fine  quarters,  but  poor  living.  Some  families 
have  but  five  or  six  hundred  francs  a  year,  and  all  their  i-etinue 
consists  of  a  servant  woman.  With  all  this,  they  maintain  their 
old  aristocratical  hauteur,  look  down  with  vast  contempt  upon  the 
opulent  families  which  have  risen  since  the  revolution ;  stigmatize 
them  all  as  parvenus,  or  upstarts,  and  refuse  to  visit  them. 

In  regarding  the  exterior  of  the  Tuileries,  with  all  its  out- 
ward signs  of  internal  populousness,  I  have  often  thought  what  a 
rare  sight  it  would  be  to  see  it  suddenly  unroofed,  and  all  its 
nooks  and  corners  laid  open  to  the  day.  It  would  be  like  turn- 
ing up  the  stump  of  an  old  tree,  and  dislodging  the  world  of 
grubs,  and  ants,  and  beetles  lodged  beneath.  Indeed  there  is  a 
scandalous  anecdote  current,  that  in  the  time  of  one  of  the  petty 
plots,  when  petards  were  exploded  under  the  windows  of  the  TuiL 
sries,  the  police  made  a  sudden  investigation  of  the  paUce  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  scene  of  the  most  whimsical 
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eonfiision  ensued.  Hosts  of  supernumerary  inkabitants  were 
found  foisted  into  the  huge  edifice  :  every  rat-hole  had  its  occu- 
pant ;  and  places  which  had  been  considered  as  tenanted  only  by 
spiders,  were  found  crowded  with  a  surreptitious  population.  Il 
is  added,  that  many  ludicrous  accidents  occurred ;  great  scam- 
pering and  slamming  of  doors,  and  whisking  away  in  night-gowng 
and  slippers ;  and  several  persons,  who  were  found  by  accident 
in  their  neighbors'  chambers,  evinced  indubitable  astonishment  at 
the  circumstance. 

As  I  have  fancied  I  could  read  the  French  character  in  the 
national  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  so  I  have  pictured  to  myself 
some  of  the  traits  of  John  Bull  in  his  royal  abode  of  Windsor 
Oastle.  The  Tuileries,  outwardly  a  peaceful  palace,  is  in 
effect  a  swaggering  military  hold ;  while  the,  old  castle,  on  the 
contrary,  in  spite  of  its  bullying  look,  is  completely  under  petti- 
coat government.  Every  corner  and  nook  is  built  up  into  some 
snug,  cosy  nestling-place,  some  "  procreant  cradle,"  not  tenanted 
by  meagre  expectants  or  whiskered  warriors,  but  by  sleek  place- 
men ;  knowing  realizers  of  present  pay  and  present  pudding ;  who 
seem  placed  there  not'  to  kill  and  destroy,  but  to  breed  and  multi- 
ply. Nursery  maids  and  children  shine  with  rosy  faces  at  the  win- 
dows,  and  swarm  about  the  courts  and  terraces.  The  very  soldiery 
have  a  pacific  look,  and  when  off  duty,  may  be  seen  loitering  about 
the  place  with  the  nursery-maids ;  not  making  love  to  them  in 
the  gay  gallant  style  of  the  French  soldiery,  but  with  infinite  bon- 
hommie  aiding  them  to  take  care  of  the  broods  of  children. 

Though  the  old  castle  is  in  decay,  every  thing  about  i( 
thrives  ;  the  very  crevices  of  the  walls  are  tenanted  by  swallows, 
rooks,  and  pigeons,  all  sure  of  quiet  lodgment  •  the  ivy  strikes 
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Us  roots  deep  in  the  fissures,  and  flourishes  about  the  moulder- 
ing tower.*  Thus  it  is  with  honest  John  :  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  is  ever  going  to  ruin,  yet  every  tiling  that  lives  on 
him,  thrives  and  waxes  fat.  He  would  fain  be  a  soldier,  and 
swagger  like  his  neighbors  ;  but  his  domestic,  quiet-loving,  uxo- 
rious nature  continually  gets  the  upper  hand  ;  and  though  he 
may  mount  his  helmet  and  gird  on  his  sword,  yet  he  is  apt  to 
sink  into  the  plodding,  painstaking  father  of  a  family ;  with  a 
troop  of  children  at  his  heels,  and  his  womenkind  hanging  on 
each  arm. 


THE     FIELD     OF     WATEELOO. 

I  have  spoken  heretofore  with  some  levity  of  the  contrast 
that  exists  between  the  English  and  Fioneh  character ;  but  it 
deserves  mora  serious  consideration.  Tbey  are  the  two  great 
nations  of  modern  times  most  diametrically  opposed,  and  most 
worthy  of  each  other's  rivalry  ;  essentially  distinct  in  their  char 
aoters,  excelling  in  opposite  qualities,  and  reflecting  lustre  or. 
each  other  by  their  very  opposition.  In  nothing  is  this  contrast 
more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  their  military  conduct.  For 
ages  have  they  been  contending,  and  for  ages  hpve  they  crowded 
each  other's  history  with  acts  of  splendid  heroism  Take  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  for  instance,  the  last  and  most  memorable 
trial  of  their  rival  prowess.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  brilliant 
iiaring  on  the  one  side,  and  the  steadfast  enduring  on  tlie  other 

*  The  above  sketeli  was  written  before  the  thorough  repairs  and  mag- 
ificent  additions  made  of  late  years  to  Windsor  Castle. 
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The  French  cavalry  broke  like  waves  on  the  compact  squareB  oi 
EugliBh  infantry.  They  were  seen  galloping  round  those  serried 
walls  of  men,  seeking  in  vain  for  an  entrance  ;  tossing  their  aims 
in  the  air,  in  the  heat  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  braving  the  whole 
front  of  battle.  The  British  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  forbid- 
den to  move  or  fire,  stood  firm  and  enduring.  Their  columns 
were  ripped  up  by-cannonry  ;  whole  rows  were  swept  down  at  a 
shot :  the  survivors  closed  their  ranks,  and  stood  firm.  In  this 
way  many  columns  stood  through  the  pelting  of  the  iron  tempest 
without  firing  a  shot;  without  any  action  to  stir  their  blood,  or 
excite  their  spirits.  Death  thinned  their  ranks,  but  could  not 
shake  their  souls. 

A  beautiful  instance  of  the  quick  and  generous  impulses  to 
which  the  French  are  prone,  is  given  in  the  case  of  a  French 
cavalier,  in  the  hottest  of  the  action,  charging  furiously  upon  a 
British  officer,  but  perceiving  in  the  moment  of  assault  that  his 
adversary  had  lost  his  sword-arm,  dropping  the  point  of  his  sa 
bre,  and  courteously  riding  on.  Peace  be  with  that  generous 
warrior,  whatever  were  his  fate  !  If  he  went  down  in  the  storm 
of  battle,  with  the  foundering  fortunes  of  his  chieftain,  may  the 
turf  of  Waterloo  grow  green  above  his  grave! — and  happier  far 
would  be  the  fate  of  such  a  spirit,  to  sink  amidst  the  tempest, 
unconscious  of  defeat,  than  to  survive,  and  mourn  over  the 
blighted  laurels  of  his  country. 

In  this  way  the  two  armies  fought  through  a  long  and  bloody 
day.  The  French  with  enthusiastic  valor,  the  English  with  cool 
inflexible  courage,  until  Fate,  as  if  to  leave  the  question  of  supe 
riority  still  undecided  between  two  such  adversaries,  brought  up 
the  Prussians  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  the  field. 
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it  was  several  years  afterward,  that  I  visited  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  The  ploughshare  had  been  busy  with  its  oblivious 
labors,  and  the  frequent  harvest  had  nearly  obliterated  the  ves- 
tiges of  war.  Still  the  blackened  ruins  of  Hoguemont  stood,  a 
monumental  pile,  to  mark  the  violence  of  this  vehement  strug- 
gle. Its  broken  walls,  pierced  by  bullets,  and  shattered  by  ex 
plosions,  showed  the  deadly  strife  that  had  taken  place  within  ; 
when  Gaul  and  Briton,  hemmed  in  between  narrow  walls,  hand 
to  hand  and  foot  to  foot,  fought  from  garden  to  court-yard,  from 
eourt-yard  to  chamber,  with  intense  and  concentrated  rivalship. 
Columns  of  smoke  towered  from  this  vortex  of  battle  as  from  a 
volcano  :  "  it  was,"  said  my  guide,  "  like  a  little  hell  upon  oarth." 
Not  far  off,  two  or  three  broad  spots  of  rank,  unwholesome  green 
still  marked  the  places  where  these  rival  warriors,  afte/  their 
fierce  and  fitful  struggle,  slept  quietly  together  in  the  lap  of  their 
common  mother  earth.  Over  all  the  rest  of  the  field,  peace  had 
resumed  its  sway.  The  thoughtless  whistle  of  the  peasant 
floated  on  the  air,  instead  of  the  trumpet's  clangor ;  the  team 
slowly  labored  up  the  hill-side,  once  shaken  by  the  hoofs  of  rush- 
ing squadrons;  and  wide  fields  of  corn  waved  peacefully  over  the 
soldiers'  grave,  as  summer  seas  dimple  over  the  place  where 
(he  tall  ship  lies  buried. 


To  the  foregoing  desultory  notes  on  the  French  military 
Bharacter,  let  me  append  a  few  traits  which  I  picked  up  verbally 
in  one  of  the  French  provinces.  They  may  have  alrea"Jy  ap- 
peared in  print,  but  I  have  never  met  with  them. 
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At  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  reTolution,  when  so  many  of  the 
pid  families  emigrated,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Tureune,  bj 
the  name  of  Le  Latour  D'Auvergue,  refused  to  accompany  hia 
relations,  and  entered  into  the  republican  army.  He  served  in 
all  the  campaigns  of  the  reTolution,  distinguished  himself  by  hia 
valor,  bis  accomplishments,  and  his  generous  spirit,  and  might 
have  risen  to  fortune  and  to  the  highest  honors.  He  refused, 
however,  all  rank  in  the  army,  above  that  of  captain,  and  would 
receive  no  recompense  for  his  achievements  but  a  sword  of  honor. 
Napoleon,  in  testimony  of  his  merits,  gave  him  the  title  of  Pre- 
mier G-renadier  de  France  (First  Grenadier  of  France),  which 
was  the  only  title  he  would  ever  bear.  He  was  killed  in  Ger- 
many, at  the  battle  of  Neuburg.  To  honor  his  memory,  his 
place  was  always  retained  in  his  regiment,  as  if  he  still  occupied 
it ;  and  whenever  the  regim'ent  was  mustered,  and  the  name  of 
De  Latour  D'Auvergne  was  called  out,  the  reply  was :  "  Dead 
on  the  field  of  honor  1" 


PAKI8     AT     THE     RESTORATION. 

Paris  presented  a  singular  aspect  just  after  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  It  was  filled 
with  a  restless,  roaming  population ;  a  dark,  sallow  race,  with 
fierce  moustaches,  black  cravats,  and  feverish,  menacing  looks  ; 
men  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ  by  the  -return  of  peace  ; 
oflScers,  cut  short  in  their  career,  and  cast  loose  with  scanty 
means,  many  of  them  in  utter  indigence,  upon  the  world  ■  the 
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broken  elements  of  armies.  They  haunted  the  places  of  public 
reson,  like  restless,  unhappy  spirits,  taking  no  pleasure  ;•  hang- 
ing about,  like  lowering  clouds  that  linger  after  a  storm,  and 
giving  a  singular  air  of  gloom  to  this  otherwise  gay  metropolis, 

The  vaunted  courtesy  of  the  old  school,  the  smooth  urbanity 
that  prevailed  in  former  days  of  settled  government  and  long- 
established  aristocracy,  had  disappeared  amidst  the  savage  re- 
publicanism of  the  revolution  and  the  military  furor  of  the  em- 
pire :  recent  reverses  had  stung  the  national  vanity  to  the  quick ; 
and  English  travellers,  who  crowded  to  Paris  on  the  return  of 
peace,  expecting  to  meet  with  a  gay,  good-humored,  complaisant 
populace,  such  as  existed  in  the  time  of  the  "  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney,." were  surprised  at  finding  them  irritable  and  fractious, 
quick  at  fancying  afifronts,  and  not  unapt  to  offer  insults.  They 
accordingly  inveighed  with  heat  and  bitterness  at  the  rudeness 
they  experienced  in  the  French  metropolis :  yet  what  better  had 
they  to  expect  ?  Had  Charles  II.  been  reinstated  in  his  king- 
dom by  the  valor  of  French  troops  ;  had  he  been  wheeled  trium 
phantly  to  London  over  the  trampled  bodies  and  trampled  stand- 
ards of  England's  bravest  sons ;  had  a  Frtnch  general  dictated 
to  the  English  capital,  and  a  French  army  been  quartered  in 
Hyde-Park  ;  had  Paris  poured  forth  its  motley  population,  and 
the  wealthy  bourgeoisie  of  every  French  trading  town  swarmed  to 
London ;  crowding  its  squares ;  filling  its  streets  with  their 
equipages  ;  thronging  its  fashionable  hotels,  and  places  of  amuse- 
ments ;  elbowing  its  impoverished  nobility  out  of  their  palaces 
and  opera  boxes,  and  looking  down  on  the  humiliated  inhabitants 
&8  a  conquered  people ;  in  such  a  reverse  of  the  case,  what  de- 
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grce  of  courtesy  would  the  populace  of  Londoa  have  beeu  apt  t/t 
exercise  toward  their  visitors  ?* 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  admired  the  degree  of  mag 
nanimity  exhibited  by  the  French  on  the  occupation  of  theii 
capital  by  the  English.  When  we  consider  the  military  ambi- 
tion of  this  nation,  its  love  of  glory,  the  ■  splendid  height  to 
which  its  renown  in  arms  had  recently  been  carried,  and  \(^ith 
these,  tne  tremendous  reverses  it  had  just  undergone,  its  armies 
shatteredj  annihilated,  its  capital  captured,  garrisoned,  and  over- 
ruti,  and  that  too  by  its  ancient  rival,  the  English,  toward  whom 
it  had  cherished  for  centuries  a  jealous  and  almost  religious  hos- 
tility ;  could  we  have  wondered,  if  the  tiger  spirit  of  this  fiery 
peopL  had  broken  out  in  bloody  feuds  and  deadly  quarrels  ;  and 
that  thdy  had  sought  to  rid  themselves  in  any  way,  of  their  in- 
vaders ?  But  it  is  cowardly  nations  only,  those  who  dare  not 
wield  the  sword,  that  revenge  themselves  with  the  lurking  dag- 
ger. Thire  were  no  assassinations  in  Paris.  The  French  had 
fought  valiantly,  desperately,  in  the  field ;  but,  when  valor  was 
no  longei  of  avail,  they  submitted  like  gallant  men  to  a  fate 
they  could  not  withstand.  Some  instances  of  insult  from  the 
populace  ivere  experienced  by  their  English  visitors  ;  some  per- 
sonal ren?ontres,  which  led  to  duels,  did  take  place  ;  but  these 
smacked  of  open  and  honorable  hostility.  No  instances  of  lurk- 
ing and  porfidiojus  revenge  occurred,  and  the  British  soldier  pa- 
trolled the  streets  of  Paris  safe  from  treacherous  assault. 

If  the  English  met  with  harshness  and  repulse  in  social  inter- 

•  The  £bove  remarks  were  suggested  by  a  conversation  with  the  lute 
Mr.  Oanning,  whom  the  author  met  ia  Paris,  and  who  expressed  liimselt  in 
the  most  liberal  way  concerning  the  magnanimity  of  the  Froneb  on  tlis 
occupation  of  their  capital  by  strangers. 
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Bourse,  It  was  in  some  degree  a  proof  that  the  people  are  more 
sincere  than  has  been  represented.  The  emigrants  who  had  jusj 
returned,  were  not  yet  reinstated.  Society  was  constituted  of 
thos.e  who  had  flourished  under  the  late  regime  ;  the  newly  en- 
nobled, the  recently  enriched,  who  felt  their  prosperity  and  theii 
coijsequence  endangered  by  this  change  of  things.  The  broken- 
down  officer,  who  saw  his  glory  tarnished,  his  fortune  ruined,  his 
occupation  gone,  could  not  be  expected  to  look  with  complacency 
jpon  the  authors  of  his  downfall.  The  English  visitor,  flushed 
with  health,  and  wealth,  and  victory,  could  little  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  the  blighted  warrior,  scarred  with  a  hundred  battles, 
an  exile  from  the  camp,  broken  in  constitution  by  the  wars,  im- 
poverished by  the'  peace,  and  cast  back,  a  needy  stranger  in  the 
splendid  but  captured  metropolis  of  his  country. 

"  Oh  I  who  can  tell  what  heroes  feel 
When  all  but  life  and  honor's  lost  I " 

And  here  let  me  notice  the  conduct  of  the  French  soldiery 
on  the  dismemberment  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  when  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ ;  men 
who  had  been  brought  up  to  the  camp,  and  scarce  knew  any  other 
home.  Few  in  civil,  peaceful  life,  are  aware  of  the  severe  trial 
to  the  feelings  that  takes  place  on  the  dissolution  of  a  regiment. 
There  is  a  fraternity  in  arms.  The  community  of  dangers,  hard- 
fihips,  enjoyments ;  the  participation  in  battles  and  victories , 
the  companionship  in  adventures,  .at  a  time  of  life  when  men's 
feelings  are  most  fresh,  susceptible,  and  ardent,  all  these  bind 
the  members  of  a  regiment  strongly  together.  To  them  the  re- 
giment is  friends,  family,  home.      They  identify  themsplves  with 
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ils  fortunes,  its  glories^  its  disgraces.  Imagine  this  romantjc  tie 
suddenly  dissolved  ;  tbe  regiment  broken  up  ;  the  occupation  of 
its  members  gone  ;  their  military  pride  mortified  ;  the  career  of 
glory  closed  behind  tliem  ;  that  of  obscnrityj  dependence,  want, 
neglect,  perhaps  beggary,  before  them.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  soldiers  of  tbe  Army  of  the  Loire.  -  They  were  sent  off  in 
squads,  with  officers,  to  the  principal  towns  where  they  were  to 
be  disarmed  and  diseliarged.  In  this  way  they  passed  through, 
the  country  with  arms  in  their  hands,  often  exposed  to  slightt 
and  scoffs,  to  hunger  and  various  hardships  and  privations ;  bul 
they  conducted  themselves  magnanimously,  without  any  of  those 
outbreaks  of  violence  and  wrong  that  so  often  attend  the  dis- 
memberment of  armies. 


The  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  time  above  alluded 
to,  have  already  had  their  effect.  The  proud  and  angry  spirits 
which  then  roamed  about  Paris  unemployed,  have  cooled  down, 
and  found  occupation.  The  national  character  begins  to  recover 
its  old  channels,  though  worn  deeper  by  recent  torrents.  The 
natural  urbanity  of  the  French  begins  to  find  its  way,  like  oil,  to 
the  surface,  though  there  still  remains  a  degree  of  roughness  and 
bluntness  of  manner,  partly  real,  and  partly  affected,  by  such  as 
imagine  it  to  indicate  force  and  frankness.  The  events  of  the  last 
thirty  years  have  rendered  the  French  a  more  reflecting  people. 
They  have  acquired  greater  independence  of  mind  and  strength 
of  judgment,  together  with  a  portion  of  that  prudence  which  re 
suits  from  experiencing  the  dangerous  consequences  of  excesses 
However  that  period  may  have  been  stained  by  crimes,  and  filled 
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vfittx  extravagances,  the  French  have  certainly  come  out  of  it  a 
greater  nation  than  before.  One  of  their  own  philosophers  ob- 
serves, that  in  one  or  two  generations  the  nation  will  probably  com- 
bine the  ease  and  elegance  of  the  old  character  with  force  and 
solidity.  They  were  light,  he  says,  before  the  revolution;  then 
wild  and  savago  ;  they  have  becomfe  more  thoughtful  and  reflective. 
It  is  only  old  Frenchmen,  now-a-days,  that  are  gay  and  trivial 
the  young  are  very  serious  personages. 


P.  S.  In  the  coui'se  of  a  morning's  walk,  about  the  time  tho 
above  remarks  were  written,  I  observed  thq  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  was  on.  a  brief  visit  to  Paris.  He  was  alone,  simply  attired 
in  a  blue  frock ;  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  his  hat 
drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  sauntering  across  the  Place  Vondome, 
close  by  the  column  of  Napoleon.  He  gave  a  glance  up  at  the 
column  as  he  passed,  and  continued  his  loitering  way  up  the  Kue 
de  la  Paix ;  stopping  occasionally  to  gaze  in  at  the  shop-windows ; 
elbowed  now  and  then  by  other  gazers,  who  little  suspected  that 
the  quiet,  lounging  individual  they  were  jostling  so  unceremo- 
niously, was  the  conqueror  who  had  twice  entered  their  capital 
victoriously;  had  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  military  idol,  at  the  base  of  whose  column 
he  was  thus  negligently  sauntering. 

Some  years  afterwards  I  was  at  an  evening's  entertainment 
given  by  the  Duke  at  Apsley  House,  to  William  IV.  The  Duke 
had  manifested  his  admiration  of  his  great  adversary,  by  having 
portraits  of  him  in  different  parts  of  the  house.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  grand  staircase,  stood  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Empcri] , 
10 
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by  Canova.     It  was  of  marble,  in  the  antique  style,  with  one  arm 

partly  extended,  holding  a  figure  of  victory.     Over  this  arm  tha 

ladies,  in  tripping  up  stairs  to  the  ball,  had  thrown  their  shawls 

It  wa^  a  singular  office  for  the  statue  of  Napoleon  to  perform  iu 

the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  I 

'  i, 
"  Imperial  CtBsar  dead,  and  turned  to  eUj,"  etoi,  ete. 
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Em  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  there  is  a  sunny  corner  under  tha 
5f all  of  a  terrace  which  fronts  the  south.  Along  the  wall  is  a 
range  of  benches  commanding  a  view  of  the  walks  and  avenues  of 
the  garden.  This  genial  nook  is  a  place  of  great  resort  in  the 
latter  part  of  autumn,  and  in  fine  days  in  winter,  as  it  seems  to 
retain  the  flavor  of  departed  summer.  On  a  calm,  bright  morning 
it  is  quite  alive  with  nursery-maids  and  their  playful  little 
charges.  Hither  also  resort  a  number  of  ancient  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, who,  with  laudable  thrift  in  small  pleasures  and  small  ex- 
penses, for  which  the  French  are  to  be  noted,  come  here  to  enjoy 
sunshine  and  save  firewood.  Here  may  often  be  seen  some  cava- 
lier of  the  old  school,  when  the  sunbeams  have  warmed  his  blood 
into  something  like  a  glow,  fluttering  about  like  a  frostbitten 
moth  thawed  before  the  fire,  patting  forth  a  feeble  show  of  gal- 
lantry among  the  antiquated  dames,  and  now  and  then  eyeing  the 
buxom  nursery-maids  with  what  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  an 
air  of  libertinism. 

Among  the  habitual  frequenters  of  this  place,  T  had  often  re- 
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marked  an  old  gentleman,  whose  dress  was  decidedly  anti-revob 
tional.  He  wore  the  three-cornered  cocked  hat  of  the  ancien  re- 
giiKC  ;  his  hair  was  frizzed  over  each  ear  into  ailes  de  pigeon,  a 
style  strongly  savoring  of  Bourbonism ;  and  a  queue  stuck  out  he- 
ind,  the  loyalty  of  which  was  not  to  be  disputed.  His  dress 
though  ancient,  had  an  air  of  decayed  gentility,  and  I  observed  that 
he  took  his  snuff  out  of  an  elegant  though  old-fashioned  gold  box. 
He  appeared  to  be  the  most  popular  man  on  the  walk.  He  had 
a  compliment  for  every  old  lady,  he  Idssed  every  child,  and  he  pat- 
ted every  little  dog  on  the  head  ;  for  children  and  little  dogs  axe 
very  important  members  of  society  in  France.  I  must  observe, 
however,  that  he  seldom  kissed  a  child  without,  at  the  s^me  time, 
pinching  the  nursery-maid's  cheek;  a  Frenchman  of  the  old  school 
never  forgets  his  devoirs  to  the  sex. 

I  had  taken  a  liking  to  this  old  gentleman.  There  was  an  ha- 
bitual expression  of  benevolence  in  his  face,  which  I  have  very 
frequently  remarked  in  these  relics  of  the  politer  days  of  France. 
The  constant  interchange  of  those  thousand  little  courtesies  which 
imperceptibly  sweeten  life,  have  a  happy  effect  upon  the  features, 
and  spread  a  mellow  evening  charm  over  the  wrinkles  of  old  age. 

Where  there  is  a  favorable  predisposition,  one  soon  forms  a 
kind  of  tacit  intimacy  by  often  meeting  on  the  same  walks.  Once 
or  twice  I  accommodated  him  with  a  bench,  after  which  we  touched 
hats  on  passing  each  other  ;  at  length  we  got  so  far  as  to  take  a 
pinch  of  snuff  together  out  of  his  box,  which  is  equivalent  to  eat- 
ing  salt  together  in  the  East ;  from  that  time  our  acquaintance  was 
eutablished. 

I  now  became  his  frequent  companion  in  his  morning  prome 
nades,  and  derived  much  amusement  from  his  good'hmnored  re 
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marks  on  men  and  manners.  One  morning,  as  we  were  strolling 
through  an  alley  of  the  Tiiileries,  with  the  autumnal  breeze  whirl- 
mg  the  yellow  leaves  about  our  path,  my  companion  fell  into  a 
peculiarly  communicative  vein,  and  gave  me  several  particulars 
»f  his  history.  He  had  once  been  wealthy,  and  possessed  of  a 
fine  estate  in  the  country,  and  a  noble  hotel  in  Paris ;  but  the 
revolution,  which  effected  so  many  disastrous  changes,  stripped 
him  of  every  thing.  He  was  secretly  denounced  by  his  own  ateyr- 
ard  during  a  sanguinary  period  of  the  revolution,  and  a  number 
of  the  bloodhounds  of  the  Convention  were  sent  to  arrest  him. 
He  received  private  intelligence  of  their  approach  in  time  to  effect 
his  escape.  He  landed  in  England  without  money  or  friends,  but 
considered  himself  singularly  fortunate  in  having  his  head  upon 
his  shoulders ;  several  of  his  neighbors  having  been  guillotined 
as  a  punishment  for  being  rich. 

When  he  reached  London  he  had  but  a  louis  in  his  pocket 
and  no  prospect  of  getting  another.  He  ate  a  solitary  dinner  on 
beefsteak,  and  was  almost  poisoned  by  port  wine,  which  from  its 
color  he  had  mistaken  for  claret.  The  dingy  look  of  the  chop-house, 
and  of  the  little  mahogany-colored  box  in  which  he  ate  his  dinner, 
contrasted  sadly  with  the  gay  saloons  of  Paris.  Every  thing 
looked  gloomy  and  disheartening.  Poverty  stared  him  in  the 
fece;  he  turned  over  the  few  shillings  he  had  of  change;  did 
not  know  what  was  to  become  of  him ;  and — went  to  the  theatre ! 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  pit,  listened  attentively  to  a  tragedy 
of  which  he  did  not  understand  a  word,  and  j^hich  seemed  made 
Kp  of  fighting,  and  stabbing,  and  scene-shifting,  and  began  to  feel 
his  spirits  sinking  within  him ;  when,  casting  his  eyes  into  tho 
vrcheatra,  what  was  his  surprise  to  recognize  an  old  friend  and 
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neighbor  in  the  very  act  of  extorting  music  from  a  huge  violon 
cello. 

As  soon  as  the  evening's  performance  was  over  he  tapped  his 
friend  on  the  shoulder ;  they  kissed  each  other  on  each  cheek, 
and  the  musician  took  him  home,  and  shared  his  lodgings  with 
him.  He  had  learned  music  as  an  accomplishment;  by  his  friend's 
advice  he  now  turned  to  it  as  a  mean  of  support.  He  procured  a 
violin,  offered  himself  for  the  orchestra,  was  received,  and  again 
considered  himself  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  upon  earth. 

Here  therefore  he  lived  for  many  years  during  the  ascendency 
of  the  terrible  Napoleon.  He  found  several  emigrants  living  like 
himself,  by  the  exercise  of  their  talents.  They  associated  together, 
talked  of  Erance  and  of  old  times,  and  endeavored  to  keep  up  a 
semblance  of  Parisian  life  in  the  centre  of  London. 

They  dined  at  a  miserable  cheap  French  restaurateur  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Leicester-square,  where  they  were  served  with  a 
caricature  of  French  cookery.  They  took  their  promenade  in  St. 
James's  Park,  and  endeavored  to  fancy  it  the  Tuileries ;  in  short, 
they  made  shift  to  accommodate  themselves  to  every  thing  but  an 
English  Sunday.  Indeed  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  English,  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  braves 
aens;  and  he  mingled  so  much  among  them,  that  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  he  could  speak  their  language  almost  well  enough  to 
be  understood. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  was  another  epoch  in  "his  life.  He 
had  considered  himself  a  fortunate  man  to  make  his  escape  penni- 
less out  of  Prance,  and  he  considered  himself  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  return  penniless  into  it  It  is  true  that  he  found  his  Parisian 
hotel    had    passed   through  several  hands  during   the    vicissi 
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tuiles  of  the  times,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  recovery  but 
then  lie  had  been  noticed  benignantly  by  government,  and  lad  a 
pension  of  several  hundred  francs,  upon  which,  with  careful  man- 
agement, he  lived  independently,  and,  as  far  as  1  could  judge, 
happily. 

As  his  once  splendid  hotel  was  now  occupied  as  a  hotel  garni. 
lie  hired  a  small  chamber  in  the  attic;  it  was  but,,  as  he  said, 
changing  his  bedroom  up  two  pair  of  stairs — ^he  was  still  in  his 
own  house.  Ilis  room  was  decorated  with  pictures  of  several 
beauties  of  former  times,  with  whom  he  professed  to  have  been  on 
favorable  terms :  among  them  was  a  favorite  opera-dancer,  who 
had  been  the  admiration  of  Paris  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
volution. She  had  been  a  protegee  of  my  friend,  and  one  of  the 
few  of  his  youthful  favorites  who  had  survived  the  lapse  of  time 
and  its  various  vicissitudes.  They  had  renewed  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  she  now  and  then  visited  him ;  but .  the  beautiful 
Psyche,  once  the  fashion  of  the  day  and  the  idol  of  the  parterre, 
was  now  a  shrivelled,  little  old  woman,  warped  in  the  back,  and 
with  a  hooked  nose. 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  devout  attendant  upon  levees :  he 
was  most  zealous  in  his  loyalty,  and  could  not  speak  of  the  royal 
family  without  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  for  he  still  felt  toward 
them  as  his  companions  in  exile.  As  to  his  poverty  he  made 
light  of  it,  and  indeed  had  a  good-humored  way  of  consoling  him- 
self for  every  cross  and  privation.  If  he  had  lost  his  chateau  in 
the  country,  he  had  half  a  dozen  royal  palaces,  as  it  were,  at  his 
•ommand.  He  had  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud  for  his  country  re- 
ftorts,  and  the  shady  alleys  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Luxembourg 
fo>  bis  town  recreation.     Thus  all  his  promenades  and  relaxations 
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were  magnificent,  3  et  cost  nothing.  When  I  walk  through  these 
fine  gardens,  said  he,  I  have  only  to  fancy  myself  the  owner  of 
them,  and  they  are  mine.  All  these  gay  crowds  are  my  visitors, 
and  I  defy  the  grand  seignior  himself  to  display  a  greater  variety 
of  beauty.  Nay,  what  is  better,  I  have  not  the  trouble  of  enter- 
taining them.  My  estate  is  a  perfect  Sans  Souci,  where  every 
one  djes  as  he  pleases,  and  no  one  troubles  the  owner.  All  Paris 
is  my  theatre,  and  presents  me  with  a  continual  spectacle.  I  have 
a  table  spread  for  me  in  every  street,  and  thousands  of  waiters 
ready  to  fly  at  my  bidding.  When  my  servants  have  waited  upon 
me  I  pay  them,  discharge  them,  and  there's  an  end:  I  have  no 
fears  of  their  wronging  or  pilfering  me  when  my  back  is  turned. 
Upon  the  whole,  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  "a  smile  of  infinite 
good  humor,  when  I  think  upon  the  various  risks  I  have  run,  and 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  escaped  them ;  when  I  recollect  all 
that  I  have  suffei;ed,  and  consider  all  that  I  at  present  enjoy,  I 
cannot  but  look  upon  myself  as  a  man  of  singular  good  fortune. 

Such  was  the  brief  history  of  this  practical  philosopher,  and  it 
is  a  picture  of  many  a  Frenchman  ruined  by  the  revolution.  The 
French  appear  to  have  a  greater  facility  than  most  men  in  accom- 
modating themselves  tc  the  reverses  of  life,  and  of  extracting 
honey  out  of  the  bitter  things  of  this  world.  The  first  shock  of 
calamity  is  apt  to  overwhelm  them,  but  when  it  is  once  past,  theii 
natural  buoyancy  of  feeling  soon  brings  them  to  the  surface. 
This  may  be  called  the  result  of  levity  of  character,  but  it  answers 
the  end  of  reconciling  us  to  misfortune,  and  if  it  be  not  true  phi- 
losophy, it  is  something  almost  as  efficacious.  Ever  since  I  have 
heard  the  stciry  of  my  little  Frenchman,  I  have  treasured  it  up  in 
my  heart ;  and  I  thank  my  stars  I  have  at  length  found,  what  I 
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bad  long  oonsidered  as  not  to  be  found  on  earth — a  contented 
man. 


P.  S.  There  is  no  calculating  on  human  happiness.  Since 
writing  the  foregoing,  the  law  of  indemnity  has  been  passed;  and 
my  friend  restored  to  a  great  part  of  his  fortune.  I  was  absent 
From  Paris  at  the  time,  but  on  my  return  hastened  to  congratulate 
him.  I  found  him  magnificently  lodged  on  the  first  floor  of  his 
hotel.  I  was  ushered,  by  a  servant  in  livery,  through  splendid 
saloons,  to  a  cabinet  richly  furnished,  where  I  found  my  little 
Frenchman  reclining  on  a  couch.  He  received  me  with  his  usual 
cordiality ;  but  I  saw  the  gayety  and  benevolence  of  his  counte- 
nance had.  fled ;  he  had  an  eye  full  of  care  and  anxiety. 

I  congratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune.  "  Good  fortune?" 
echoed  he ;  "  bah  !  I  have  been  plundered  of  a  princely  fortune, 
and  they  give  me  a  pittance  as  an  indemnity." 

Alas  !  I  found  my  late  poor  and  contented  friend  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  miserable  men  in  Paris.  Instead  of  rejoicing  in 
the  ample  competency  restored  to  him  he  is  daily  repining  at  the 
superfluity  withheld.  He  no  longer  wanders  in  happy  idleness 
about' Paris,  but  is  a  repining  attendant  in  the  ante-chambers  of 
ministers.  His  loyality  has  evaporated  with  his  gayety;  he 
screws  his  mouth  when  the  Bourbons  are  mentioned,  and  even 
shrugs  his  shoulders  when  he  hears  the  praises  of  the  king.  In 
a  word,  he  is  one  of  the  many  philosophers  undone  by  the  law  of 
indemnity,  and  his  case  is  desperate,  for  I  doubt  whether  even 
another  reverse  of  fortune,  which  should  restore  him  to  poT  erty 
could  make  him  again  a  happy  man. 

10* 


BROEK: 

TEB    DUTCH    PARADISE. 

.  r  lias  long  been  a  matter  of  discussion  and  controversy  among 
the  pious  and  the  learned,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  whence  our  first  parents  were  exiled.  This  question 
has  been  put  to  rest  by  certain  of  the  faithful  in  Holland,  who 
have  decided  in  favor  of  the  vilage  of  Broek,  about  six  miles 
from  Amsterdam.  It  may  not,  they  observe,  correspond  in  all 
respects  to  the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  handed  down 
from  days  of  yore,  but  it  comes  nearer  to  their  ideas  of  a  perfect 
paradise  than  any  other  place  on  earth. 

This  eulogium  induced  me  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to  this 
favored  spot,  in  the  course  of  a  sojourn  at  the  city  of  Amsterdam, 
and  the  information  I  procured  fully  justified  the  enthusiastic 
praises  I  had  heard.  The  village  of  Broek  is  situated  in  Water- 
land,  in  the  midst  of  the  greenest  and  richest  pastures  of  Holland. 
r  may  say,  of  Europe.  These  pastures  are  the  source  of  its 
wealth,  for  it  is  famous  for  its  dairies,  and  for  those  oval  cheeses 
which  regale  and  perfume  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  popula< 
tion  consists  of  about  six  hundred  persons,  comprising  several 
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ami  lies  which  have  inhabited  the  place  since  time  immemorial 
and  have  waxed  rich  on  the  products  of  their  meadows.  Thej 
keep  all  their  wealth  among  themselves ;  intermarrying,  and  keep- 
ing all  strangers  at  a  wary  distance.  They  are  a  "  hard  money  " 
people,  and  remarkable  for  turning  the  penny  the  right  way.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  an  old  rule,  established  by  one  of  the  primi- 
tive financiers  and  legislators  of  Broek,  that  no  one  should  leave 
the  village  with  more  than  six  guilders  in  his  pocket,  or  return 
with  less  than  ten  ;  a  shrewd  regulation,  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  modern  political  economists,  who  are  so  anxious  to  fix  the  bal- 
ance of  trade.  , 

What,  however,  renders  Broek  so  perfect  an  elysium,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  true  Hollanders,  is  the  matchless  height  to  which  the 
spirit  of  cleanliness  is  carried  there.  It  amounts  almost  to  a  re- 
ligion among  the  inhabitants,  who. pass  the  greater  part  of  their 
lime  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  and  painting  and  varnishing :  each 
housewife  vies  with  her  neighbor  in  her  devotion  to  the  scrubbing 
brush,  as  zealous  Catholics  do  in  their  devotion  to  the  cross ;  and 
it  is  said,  a  notable  housewife  of  the  place  in  days  of  yore,  is  held 
in  pious  remembrance,  and'  almost  canonized  as  a  saint,  for  hav- 
ing died  of  pure  exhaustion  and  chagrin,  in  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  scour  a  black  man  white. 

These  particulars  awakened  my  ardent  curiosity  to  see  a  placB 
which  I  pictured  to  myself  the  very  fountain-head  of  certain  hered- 
itary habits  and  customs  prevalent  among  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Dutch  settlers  of  my  native  state.  I  accordingly  lost  no 
time  in  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  Broek. 

Before  I  reached  the  place,  I  beheld  symptoms  of  the  tranquil 
character  of  its  inhabitants.     A  little  clump-built  boat  was  in  full 
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■  sail  along  the  lazy  bosom  of  a  canal,  but  its  sail  consisted  of  tlw 
blades  of  two  paddles  stood  on  end,  while  the  navigator  sat  steer 
ing  with  a  third  paddle  in  the  stern,  crouched  down  like  a  toad, 
with  a  slouched  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes.  I  presumed  him  to  be 
some  nautical  lover,  on  the  way  to  his  mistress.  After  proceeding 
a  little  farther,  I  came  in  sight  of  the  harbor  or  port  of  destinar 
tion  of  this  drowsy  navigator.  This  was  the  Broeken-Meer,  an 
artificial  basin,  or  sheet  of  olive-green  water,  tranquil  as  a  mill- 
pond.  On  this  the  village  of  Broek  is  situated,  and  the  borders 
are  laboriously  decorated  with  flower-beds,  box-trees  clipped  into 
all  kinds  of  ingenious  shapes  and  fancies,  and  little  "  lust "  houses 
or  pavilions. 

I  alighted  outside  of  the  village,  for  no  horse  nor  vehicle  is 
permitted  to  enter  its  precincts,  lest  it  should  cause  defilement  of 
the  well-scoured  pavements.  Shaking  the  dust  pfFmy  feet,  there- 
fore, I  prepared  to  enter,  with  due  reverence  and  circumspection, 
this  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Dutch  cleanliness.  I  entered  by  a 
narrow  street,  paved  with  yellow  bricks,  laid  edgewise,  and  so 
clean  that  one  might  eat  from  them  Indeed,  they,  were  actually 
worn  deep,  not  by  the  tread  of  feet,  "but  by  the  friction  of  the 
scrubbing-brush. 

The  houses  were  built  of  wood,  and  all  appeared  to  have  been 
freshly  painted,  of  green,  yellow,  and  other  bright  colors.  They 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  stood 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  street,  with  wide  areas  or  courfc 
yards,  piaved  in  mosaic,  with  variegated  stones,  polished  by  fre 
quent  rubbing.  The  areas  were  divided  from  the  street  by  curj- 
ously-wrought  railings,  or  balustrades,-Df  iron,  surmounted  with 
Crass  and  copper  balls,  scoured  into  dazzling  effulgence.     The 
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very  truufci  i,f  the  trees  in  front  of  the  houses  were  by  the  sam« 
process  made  to  look  as  if  they  had  been  varnished.  The  por- 
ches, doors,  and  window-frames  of  the  houses  were  of  exotic  woods, 
curiously  carved,  and  polished  like  costly  furniture.  The  front 
doors  are  never  opened,  excepting  on  christenings,  marriages,  or 
funerals :  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  visitors  enter  by  the  back 
door.  In  former  times,  persons  when  admitted  had  to  put  on 
slippers,  but  this  oriental  ceremony  is  no  longer  insisted  upon. 

A  poor  devil  Frenchman,  who  attended  upon  me  as  cicerone, 
boasted  with  some  degree  of  exultation,  of  a  triumph  of  his  coun- 
trymen over  the  stern  regulations  of  the  place.  During  the  time 
that  Holland  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  French  republic, 
a  French  general,  surrounded  by  his  whole  6tat  major,  who  had 
come  from  Amsterdam  to  view  the  wonders  of  Broek,  applied  for 
admission  at  one  of  these  taboo'd  portals.  The  reply  was,  that 
the  owner  never  received  any  one  who  did  not  oome  introduced  by 
some  friend.  "  Very  well,"  said  the  general ;  "  take  my  compli- 
ments to  your  master,  and  tell  him  I  will  return  here  to-morrow 
with  a  company  of  soldiers,  pour  parler  raison  avec  mon  arm 
Hollandais."  Terrified  at  the  idea  of  having  a  company  of  sol- 
diers billeted  upon  him,  the  owner  threw  open  his  house,  enter- 
tained the  general  and  his  retinue  with  unwonted  hospitality; 
though  it  is  said  it  cost  the  family  a  month?s  scrubbing  and  scour- 
ing, to  restore  all  things  to  exact  order,  after  this  military  invasion. 
My  vagabond  informant  seemed  to  consider  this  one  of  the  great- 
est  victories  of  the  republic. 

I  walked  about  the  place  in  mute  wonder  and  admiration.  A 
dead  stillness  prevailed  around,  like  that  in  the  deserted  streets 
of  Pompeii.     No  sign  of  life  was  to  be  seen,  excepting  now  and 
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then  a  hand,  and  a  long  pipe,  and  an  oceaaional  puff  of  smoke,  ou 
of  the  window  of  some  "  lust-hans "  overhanging  a  miniatur« 
canal ;  and  on  approaching  a  little  nearer,  the  periphery  in  pro- 
file of  some  robustious  burgher. 

Among  the  grand  houses  pointed  out  to  me,  were  those  of 
Claes  Bakker,  and  Cornelius  Bakker,  richly  carved  and  gilded, 
with  flower-gardens  and   clipped  shrubberies;  and   that  of  the 
Great  Ditmus,  who,  my  poor  devil  cicerone  imformed  me,  in  a 
whisper,  was  worth  two  millions ;  all  these  were  mansions  shut 
up  from  the  world,  and  only  kept  to  be  cleaned.     After  having 
been  conducted  from  one  wonder  to  another  of  the  village,  I  was 
ushered  by  my  guide  into  the  grounds  and  gardens  of  Mynheer 
Broekker,   another  mighty    cheese-manufacturer,   worth    eighty 
thousand  guilders  a  year.     I  had  repeatedly  been  struck  with  the 
similarity  of  all  that  I  had  seen  in  this  amphibious  little  village, 
to  the  buildings  and  landscapes  on  Chinese  platters  and  tea-pots; 
but  here  I  found  the  similarity  complete;  for  I  was  told  that 
these  gardens  were  modelled  upon  Van  Bramm's  description  of- 
those  of  Yuen  min  Yuen,  in  China.     Here  were  serpentine  walks, 
with  trellised   borders;  winding   canals,  with  fanciful    Chinese 
bridges ;  flower  beds  resembling  huge  baskets,  with  the  flower  of 
"  love  lies  bleeding  "  falling  over  to  the  ground.     But  mostly  had 
the  fancy  of  Mynheer  Broekker  been  displayed  about  a  stagnant 
little  lake,  on  which  a  corpulent  like  pinnace  lay  at  anchor.     On 
the  border  was  a  cottage,  within  which  were  a  wooden  man  and 
woman  seated  at  table,  and  a  wooden  dog  beneath,  all  the  size  of 
life :  on  pressing  a  spring,  the  woman  commenced  spinning,  and 
the  dog  barked  furiously.     On   the  lake  were  wooden  swans, 
painted  to  the  life :  some  floating,  others  on  the  nest  among  tb« 
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rushes ,  while  a  wooden  sportsman,  crouched  among  the  bushes, 
was  preparing  his  gun  to  take  deadly  aim.  In  another  part  of 
the  garden  was  a  dominie  in  his  clerical  robes,  with  wig,  pipe, 
and  cocked  hat;  and  mandarins  with  nodding  heads,  amid  red 
lions,  green  tigers,  and  blue  hares.  Last  of  all,  the  heathen  dei- 
ties, in  wood  and  plaster,  male  and  female,  naked  and  barefaced 
as  usual,  and  seeming  to  stare  with  wonder  at  finding  themselves 
in  such  strange  company. 

My  shabby  French  guide,  while  he  pointed  out  all  these  me- 
chanical marvels  of  the  garden,  was  anxious  to  let  me  see  that  he 
had  too  polite  a  taste  to  be  pleased  by  them.  At  every  new  nick- 
nack  he  would  screw  down  his  mouth,-shrug  up  his  shoulders 
take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  exclaim  :  "  Ma  fed',  Monsieur,  ces  Hol- 
landais  sont  forts  pour  ces  betises  la  I  " 

To  attempt  to  gain  admission  to  any  of  these  stately  abodes 
was  out  of  the  question,  having  no  company  of  soldiers  to  enforce 
a  solicitation.  I  was  fortunate  enough,  however,  through  the  aid 
of  my  guide,  to  make  my  way  into  the  kitchen  of  the  illustrious 
Ditmus,  and  I  ■  question  whether  the  parlor  would  have  proved 
more  worthy  of  observation.  The  cook,  a  little  wiry,  hook-nosed 
woman,  worn  thin  by  incessant  action  and  friction,  was  bustling 
about  among  her  kettles  and  sauce-pans,  with  the  scullion  at  her 
heels,  both  clattering  in  wooden  shoes,  which  were  as  clean  and 
white  as  the  milk-pails ;  rows  of  vessels,  of  brass  and  copper,  regi 
ments  of  pewter  dishes,  and  portly  porringers,  gave  resplendent 
evidence  of  the  intensity  of  their  cleanliness ;  the  very  trammels 
and  hangers  in  the  fire-place  were  highly  scoured,  and  the  bur- 
nished face  of  the  good  Saint  Nicholas  shone  forth  from  the  iroT) 
plate  of  the  chimney-back. 
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Among  the  decurations  of  the  kitchen,  was  a  printed  sheet  ol 
wood-cuts,  representing  the  various  holiday  customs  of  Holland 
with  explanatory  rhymes.  Here  I  was  delighted  to  recognize  the 
jollities  of  New- fear's  day;  the  festivities  of  Paas  and  Pinkster 
and  all  the  other  merrymakings  handed  down  in  my  native  place 
from  the  earliest  times  of  New- Amsterdam,  and  which  had  beer 
such  bright  spots  in  the  year,  in;  my  childhood.  I  eagerly  made 
myself  master  of  this  precious  document,  for  a  trifling  consider- 
ation, and  bore  it  off  as  a  memento  of  the  place;  though  I  ques- 
tion if,  in  so  doing,  I  did  not  carry  off  with  me  the  whole  current 
literature  of  Broek. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  this  village  is  the  paradise 
of  cows  as  well  as  men :  indeed  you  would  almost  suppose  the  cow 
to  be  as  much  an  object  of  worship  here,  as  the  bull  was  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  well  does  she  merit  it,  for  she  is  in 
fact  the  patroness  of  the  place.  .  The  same  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
however,  which  pervades  every  thing  else,  is  manifested  in  the 
treatment  of  this  venerated  animal.  She  is  not  permitted  to  per- 
ambulate the  place,  but  in  winter,  when  she  forsakes  the  rich  paa- 
ture,  a  well-built  house  is  provided  for  her,  well  painted,  and  main- 
tained in  the  most  perfect  order.  Her  stall  is  of  ample  dimensions; 
the  floor  is  scrubbed  and  polished ;  her  hide  is  daily  curried  and 
brushed,  and  sponged  to  her  hearths  content,  and  her  tail  is 
daintily  tucked  up  to  4he  ceiling,  and  decorated  with  a  ribbon ! 

On  my  way  back  through  the  village,  I  passed  the  house  of 
tlic  prediger,  or  preacher ;  a  very  comfortable  mansion,  which  led 
tne  to  augur  well  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  village.  On  in- 
quiry, I  was  told  that  for  a  long  time  the  inhabitants  lived  in  a 
gi'eat  state  of  indifference  as  to  religious  matters :  it  was  in  vain 
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tLat  their  preachers  endeavored  to  arouse  their  thoughts  as  to  a 
future  state  :  the  joys  of  heaven,  as  commonly  depicted,  were  but 
little  to  their  taste.  At  length  a  dominie  appeared  among  them, 
who  struck  out  in  a  different  vein.  He  depicted  the  New  Jeru- 
salem as  a  place  all  smooth  ^nd  level ;  with  beautiful  dykes,  and 
ditches,  and  canals ;  and  houses  all  shining  with  paint  and  varnioh, 
and  glazed  tiles ;  and  where  there  should  never  come  horse,  nor 
ass,  nor  cat,  nor  dog,  nor  any  thing  that  could  make  noise  or  dirt ; 
but  there  should  be  nothing  but  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  and  wash- 
ing and  painting,  and  gilding  and  varnishing,  for  ever  and  ever, 
amen  I  Since  that  time,  the  good  housewives  of  Eroek  h&ve  all 
taruc4  their  faces  Zionward. 
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9.  i/tstnli  of  ffiommuttipaiB. 

FOintB    tUONG   THE  ENICEEKSOOKEB  FiPESS   AT   VOLFESr'g   BOOSE. 

WiioEVER  has  visited  the  ancient  and  renowned  village  of  Com- 
munipa,w,  may  have,  noticed  an  old  stone  building,  of  most  ruin- 
ous and  sinister  appearance.  The  doors  and  window-shutters  are 
ready  to  drop  from  their  hinges ;  old  clothes  are  stuffed  in  the 
broken  panes  of  glass,  while  legions  of  half-starved  dogs  prowl 
about  the  premises,  and  rush  out  and  bark  at  every  passer  by ; 
for  your  beggarly  house  in  a  village  is  most  apt  to  swarm  with 
profligate  and  ill-conditioned  dogs.  What  adds  to  the  sinister  ap- 
pearance of  this  mansion,  is  a  tall  frame  in  front,  not  a  little  re- 
sembling a  gallows,  and  which  looks  as  if  waiting  to  accommodate 
some  of  the  inhabitants  with  a  well-merited  airing.  It  is  not  a 
gaUows,  however,  but  an  ancient  sign-post ;  for  this  dwelling 
in  the  golden  days  of  Gommunipaw,  was  one  of  the  most  order- 
ly and  peaceful  of  village  taverns,  wheie  public  affairs  were 
talked  and  smoked  over.  In  fact,  it  was  in  this  very  build 
ing  that  Oloffe  the  Dreamer,  and  his  companions,  concerted  thai 
great  voyage  of  discovery  and  colonization,  in  which  they  ezplor 
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ed  Butteimilk  Chaunel,  were  nearly  shipwrecked  in  the  strait  of 
Hell-gate,  and  finally  landed  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  and 
founded  the  great  city  of  New-Amsterdam. 

Even  after  the  province  had  been  cruelly  wrested  from  the 
sway  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
British  and  the  Yankees,  this  tavern  continued  its  ancient  loyalty. 
It  is  true  the  head  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  disappeared  from  the 
sign,  a  strange  bird  being  painted  over  it,  with  the  explanatory 
legend  of  "Die  Wilde  Gans,"  or,  The  Wild  Goose;  but  this  all 
the  world  knew  to  be  a  sly  riddle  of  the  landlord,  the  worthy 
Teunis  Van  Gieson,  a  knowing  man,  in  a  small  way,  who  laid  his 
finger  beside  his  nose  and  winked,  when  any  one  studied  the  sig- 
nification of  his  sign,  and  observed  that  his  goose  was  hatching, 
but  would  join  the  flock  whenever  they  flew  over  the  water;  an 
enigma  which  was  the  perpetual  recreation  and  delight  of  thn 
loyal  but  fat  headed  burghers  of  Communipaw. 

Under  the  sway  of  this  patriotic,  though  discreet  and  quiet 
publican,  the  tavern  continued  to  flourish  in  primeval  -tranquil- 
lity, and  was  the  resort  of  true-hearted  Nederlanders,  from 
all  parts  of  Pavonia  ;  who  met  here  quietly  and  secretly,  to 
smoke  and  drink  the  downfall  of  Briton  and  Yankee,  and  suc- 
cess to  Admiral  Van  Tromp. 

The  only  drawback  on  the  comfort  of  the  establishment,  was 
a  nephew  of  mine  host,  a  sister's  son,  Yan  Yost  Vanderscamp 
by  name,  and  a  real  scamp  by  nature.  This  unlucky  whipstei 
showed  an  early  propensity  to  mischief,  which  he  gratified  in  a 
small  way,  by  playing  tricks  upon  the  frequenters  of  the  Wild 
&oose;  putting  gunpowder  in  their  pipes,  or  squibs  in  their 
pockets,  and  astonishing  them  with  an  explosion,  while  they  sat 
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Qoddiug  round  the  fireplace  in  the  bar-room ;  and  if  perchance  a 
worthy  burgher  from  some  distant  part  of  Pavonia  lingered  until 
dark  over  his  potation,  it  was  o^ds-  but  young  Vanderscamp 
■vould  slip  a  brier  under  his  horse's  tail,  as  he  mounted,  and  send 
him  clattering  along  the  road,  in  neck-or-nothing  style,  to  the  in 
finite  astonishment  and  discomfiture  of  the  rider. 

It  may  be  wondered  at,  that  mine  host  of  the  Wild  Goose 
did  not  turn  such  a  graceless  varlet  out  of  doors  ;  but  Teunis 
Van  Gieson  was  an  easy- tempered  man,  and  having  no  child  of 
his  own,  looked  upon  his  nephew  with  almost  parental  indul- 
gence. His  patience  and  good  nature  were  doomed  to  be  tried 
by  another  inmate  of  his  mansion.  This  was  a  cross-grained 
curmudgeon  of  a  negro,  oianifd  Pluto,  who  was  a  kind  of  enigma 
in  Communipaw.  Where  he  came  from,  nobody  knew."  He  was 
found  one  morning,  after  a  storm,'  cast  like  a  sea-monster  on  the 
strand,  in  front  of  the  Wild  Goose,  and  lay  there,  more  dead  than 
alive.  The  neighbors  gathered  round,  and  speculated  on  this 
production  of  the  deep  ;  whether  it  were  fish  or  flesh,  or  a  com- 
pound of  both,  commonly  yclept  a  merman.  The  kind-hearted 
Teunis  Van  Gieson,  seeing  that  he  wore  the  human  form,  took 
him  into  his  house,  and  warmed  him  into  life.  By  degrees,  ha 
showed  signs  of  intelligence,  and  even  uttered  sounds  very  much 
like  language,  but  which  no  one  in  Communipaw  could  under- 
stand. Some  thought  him  a  negro  just  from  Guinea,  who  bad 
either  fallen  overboard,  or  escaped  from  a  slave-ship.  Nothing 
however,  could  ever  draw  from  him  any  account  of  his  origin 
When  questioned  on  the  subject,  he  merely  pointed  to  Gibbet- 
Island,  a  small  rocky  islet,  which  lies  in  the  open  bay,  just  oppo 
site  Communipaw,  as  if  that  were  his  native  place,  though 
?verj  body  knew  it  had  never  been  inhabited 
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In  the  process  of  time,  he  acquired  something  of  the  Dutch 
language,  that  is  to  say,  he  learnt  all  its  vocabulary  of  oaths  and 
maledictions,  with  just  words  sufficient  to  string  them  together. 
*'•  Douder  en  blicksem  !"  (thunder  and  lightning),  was  the  gen- 
tlest of  his  ejaculations.  For  years  ho  kept  about  the  Wild 
Goose,  more  like  one  of  those  familiar  spirits,  or  household  gob- 
lins, we  read  of,  than  like  a  human  being.  He  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  no  one,  but  performed  various  domestic  offices, 
when  it  suited  his  humor ;  waiting  occasionally  on  the  gueste  ; 
grooming  the  horses,  cutting  wood,  drawing  water ;  and  all 
this  without  being  ordered.  Lay  any  command  on  him,  and 
the  stubborn  sea  urchin  was  sure  to  rebel.  He  was  never  so 
much  at  home,  however,  as  when  on  the  water,  plying  about  in 
ekiflf  or  canoe,  entirely  alone,  fishing,  crabbing,  or  grabbing  for 
oysters,  and  would  bring  home  quantities  for  the  larder  of  the 
Wild  Goose,  which  he  would  throw  down  at  the  kitchen  door, 
with  a  growl.  No  wind  nor  weather  deterred  him  from  launch- 
ing forth  on  his  favorite  element :  indeed,  the  wilder  the  weather, 
the  more  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  If  a  storm  was  brewing,  he 
was  sure  to  put  off  from  shore ;  and  would  be  seen  far  out  in 
the  bay,  his  light  skiff  dancing  like  a  feather  on  the  waves,  when 
sea  and  sky  were  in  a  turmoil,  and  the  stoutest  ships  were  fain 
to  lower  their  sails.  Sometimes  on  such  occasions  he  would 
be  absent  for  days  together.  How  he  weathered  the  tempest, 
and  how  and  where  he  subsisted,  no  one  could  divine,  nor  did 
any  one  venture  to  ask,  for  all  had  an  almost  superstitious 
awe  of  him.  Some  of  the  Communipaw  oystermen  declared 
they  had  more  than  once  seen  him  suddenly  disappear,  canoe  and 
all.  as  if  plunged  beneath  the  waves,  and  after  a  while  come  up 
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again,  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the  bay ;  whence  they  con. 
eluded  that  he  could  live  under  water  like  that  notable  speciea 
of  wild  duck,  commonly  called  the  hell-diver.  AH-  began  to 
consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  foul-weather  bird,  like  the  Mothei 
Carey's  Chicken,  or  stormy  petrel ;  and  whenever  they  saw  him 
putting  far  out  in  his  skiff,  in  cloudy  weather,  made  up  their 
minds  for  a  storm. 

The  only  being  for  whom  he  seemed  to  have  any  liking,  waa 
Yan  Yost  Vanderscanlp,  and  him  he  liked  for  his  very  wicked- 
ness. He  in  a  manner  took  the  boy  under  his  tutelage,  prompt- 
ed him  to  all  kinds  of  mischief,  aided  him  in  every  wild  harum- 
scarum  freak,  until  the  lad  became  the  complete  scape-grace  of 
the  village ;  a  pest  to  his  uncle,  and  to  every  one  else.  Nor 
were  his  pranks  confined  to  the  land  ;  he  soon  learned  to  accom- 
pany old  Pluto  on  the  water.  Together  these  worthies  would 
cruise  about  the  broad  bay,  and  all  the  neighboring  straits  and 
rivers  ;  poking  around  in  skiffs  and  canoes  •  robbing  the  set  nets 
of  the  fishermen ;  landing  on  remote  coasts,  and  laying  waste 
orchards  and  water-melon  patches  ;  in  short,  carrying  on  a  com- 
plete system  of  piracy,  on  a  small  scale.  Piloted  by  Pluto,  the 
youthful  Vandersoamp  soon  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
bays,  rivers,  creeks,  and  inlets  of  the  watery  world  around  him ; 
could  navigate  from  the  Hook  to  Spiting-devil  on  the  darkest 
night,  and  learned  to  set  even  the  terrors  of  Hell-gate  at  defiance. 

At  length,  negro  and  boy  suddenly  disappeared,  and  days 
and  weeks  elapsed,  but  without  tidings  of  them.  Some  said 
they  must  have  run  away  and  gone  to  sea ;  others  jocosely  hini 
ed  that  old  Pluto,  being  no  other  than  his  namesake  in  dis 
puise,  had  spirited  aw'ay  the  boy  to  the  nether  regions      All 
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however,  agreed  in  one  thing,  that  the  village  was  well  rid  of 
them. 

In  the  process  of  time,  the  good  Teunis  Van  Gieson  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  the  tavern  remained  shut  up,  waiting  for  a 
claimant,  for  the  next  heir  was  Yan  Yost  Vanderscamp,  and  he 
had  not  been  heard  of  for  years.  At  length,  one  day,  a  boat 
was  seen  pulling  for  shore,  from  a  long,  black,  rakish-looking 
Bchooner,  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  The  boat's  srew  seemed 
worthy  of  the  craft  from  which  they  debarked.  Never  had  such 
a  set  of  noisy,  roistering,  swaggering  varlets  landed  in  peaceful 
Communipaw.  They  were  outlandish  in  garb  and  demeanor, 
and  were  headed  by  a  rough,  burly,  bully  ruffian,  with  fiery  whis- 
kers, a  copper  nose,  a  scar  across  his  face,  and  a  great  Flaun- 
derish  beaver  slouched  on  one  side  of  his  head,  in  whom,  to  their 
dismay,  the  quiet  inhabitants  were  made  to  recognise  their  early 
pest,  Yan  Yost  Vanderscamp.  The  rear  of  this  hopeful  gang 
was  brought  up  by  old  Pluto,  who  had  lost  an  eye,  grown  grizzly- 
headed,  and  looked  more  like  a  devil  than  ever.  Vanderscamp 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  old  burghers,  much  against 
their  will,  and  in  a  manner  not  at  all  to  their  taste.  He  slapped 
them  familiarly  on  the  back,  gave  them  an  iron  grip  of  the  hand, 
and  was  hail  fellow  well  met.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  had  been  all  the  world  over  ;  had  made  money  by  bags  full ; 
had  ships  in  every  sea,  and  now  meant  to  turn  the  Wild  Goose 
into  a  country-seat,  where  he  and  his  comrades,  all  rich  mer- 
chants from  foreign  parts,  might  enjoy  themselves  in  the  interval 
of  their  voyages. 

Sure  enough,  in  a  little  while  there  was  a  complete  mettmor 
pKose  of  the  Wild  Goose.     From  being  a  quiet,  peaceful  Dutch 
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public  house,  it  became  a  most  riotous,  uproarious  private  dwell 
ing ,  a  complete  rendezvous  for  boisterous  men  of  the  seas,  wh<i 
eame  here  to  have  what  they  called  a  "  blow  out "  on  dry  land, 
and  might  be  seeYi  at  all  hours,  lounging  about  the  door,  or  loll 
ing  out  of  the  windows ;  swearing  among  themselves^  and  crack- 
ing rough  jokes  on  every  passer  by.  The  house  was  fitted  up, 
too,  in  so  strange  a  manner  :  hammocks  slung  to  the  walls,. in- 
stead of  bedsteads ;  odd  kinds  of  furniture,  of  foreign  fashion  ; 
bamboo  couches,  Spanish  chairs  ;  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  blunder- 
busses, suspended  on'  every  peg  ;  silver  crucifixes  on  the  mantel 
pieces,  silver  candlesticks  and  porringers  on  the  tables,  contrast- 
ing oddly"  with  the  pewter  and  Delf  ware  of  the  original  estab- 
lishment. And  then  the  strange  amusements  of  these  sea-mon- 
stevs  !  Pitching  Spanish  dollars,  instead  of  quoits  ;  firing  blun- 
derbusses out  of  the  window  ;  shooting  at  a  mark,  or  at  any  un- 
happy dog,  or  cat,  or  pig,  or  barn-door  fowl,  that  -might  happen 
to  come  within  reach. 

The  only  being  who  seemtid  to  relish  their  rough  waggery 
was  old  Pluto ;  and  yet  he  led  but  a  dog's  life  of  it ;  for  they 
practised  all  kinds  of  manual  jokes  upon  him  ;  kicked  him  about 
like  a  football ;  shook  him  by  his  grftizly  mop  of  wool,  and  never 
spoke  to  him  without  coupling  a  curse  by  way  of  adjective  to  his 
name,  and  consigning  him  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  old  fel- 
low, however,  seemed  to  like  them  the  better,  the  more  they 
oorsed  bim  though  his  utmost  expression  of  pleasure  never 
amounted  to  more  than  the  growl  of  a  petted  bear,  when  his  ears 
are  rubbed. 

Old  Pluto  was  the  ministering  spirit  at  the  orgies  of  the 
Wild  Goose ;  and  such  orgies  as  took  place  there  !     Such  drink 
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mgj  singing,  wliooping,  swearing  ;  with  an  occasional  intei'luda  ^ 
of  quarrelling  and  fighting.  The  noisier  grew  the  revel,  the 
more  old  Pluto  plied  the  potations,  until  the  guests  would  bo- 
come  frantic  in  their  merriment,  smashing  every  thing  to  pieces, 
and  throwing  the  house  out  of  the  windows.  Sometimes,  after  a 
drinking  bout,  they  sallied  forth  and  scoured  the  village,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  worthy  burghers,  who  gathered  their  women  with- 
in doors,  and  would  have  shut  up  the  house.  Vanderscamp, 
however,  was  not  to  be  rebuffed.  He  insisted  on  renewing  ao- 
quaiptance  with  his  old  neighbors,  and  on  introducing  his  friends,  - 
the  merchants,  to  their  families ;  swore  he  was  on  the  look-out 
for  a  wife,  and  meant,  before  he  stopped,  to  find  husbands  for  all 
their  daughters.  So,  will-ye,  nill-ye,  sociable  he  was ;  swaggered 
about  their  best  parlors,  with  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head  ; 
sat  on  the  good  wife's  nicely-waxed  mahogany  table,  kicking  hia 
heels  against  the  carved  and  polished  legs  ;  kissed  and  tousled 
the  young  vrouws  ;  and,  if  they  frowned  and  pouted,  gave  then 
gold  rosary,  or  a  sparkling  cross,  to  put  them  in  good  humor 
again. 

Sometimes  nothing  would  satisfy  him,  but  he  mi^st  have 
some  of  his  old  neighbors  to  dinner  at  the  Wild  Goose.  There 
was  no  refusing  him,  for  he  had  the  complete  upper  hand  of 
the  community,  and  the  peaceful  burghers  all  stood  in  awe  of 
him.  But  what  a  time  would  the  quiet,  worthy  men  have, 
among  these  rake-hells,  who  would  delight  to  astound  them  with 
the  most  extravagant  gunpowder  tales,  embroidered  with  all 
kinds  of  foreign  oaths  ;  clink  the  can  with  them  ;  pledge  them  in 
deep  potations ;  bawl  drinking  songs  in  their  ears  ;  and  occa^ 
sionally  fire  pistols  over  their  heads,  or  under  the  table,  and  then 
11 
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laugh  Id  their  faces,  and  ask  tbem  how  they  liked  the  smell  of 
gunpowder. 

Thus  was  the  little  village  of  Communipaw  for  a  time  like 
the  unfortunate  wight  possessed  with  devils  ;  until  Vandcracanip 
and  his  brother  merchants  would  sail  on  another  trading  voyage, 
when  the  Wild  Goose  would  be  shut  up,  and  every  thing  relapse 
into  quiet,  only  to  be  disturbed  by  his  next  visitation. 

The  mystery  of  all  these  proceedings  gradually  dawned  upon 
the  tardy  intellects  of  Communipaw.  These  were  the  times  of 
the  notorious  Captain  Kidd,  when  the  American  harbors  were 
the  resorts  of  piratical  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  who,  under  pre- 
text of  mercantile  voyages,  scoured  the  West  Indies,  made  plun- 
dering descents  upon  the  Spanish  Main,  visited  even  the  remote 
Indian  Seas,  and  then  came  to  dispose  of  their  booty,  have  theii 
revels,  and  fit  out  new  expeditions,  in  the  English  colonies. 

Vanderscamp  had  served  in  this  hopeful  school,  and  having 
risen  to  importance  among  the  buccaneers,  had  pitched  upon  his 
native  village  and  early  home,  as  a  quiet,  out-of-the  way,  unsus- 
pected place,  where  he  and  his  comrades,  while  anchored  at  New 
York,  might  have  their  feasts,  and  concert  their  plans,  without 
molestation. 

At  length  the  attention  ot  the  British  government  was  called 
to  those  piratical  enterprises,  that  wore  becoming  so  frequent 
and  outrageous.  Vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  check  and 
punish  them.  Several  of  the  most  noted  freebooters  were  caught 
and  executed,  and  three  of  Vanderscamp'g  chosen  comrades,  the 
most  riotous  swashbucklers  of  the  Wild  Goose,  were  hanged  in 
chains  on  Gibbet-Island,  in  full  sight  of  their  favorite  resort, 
As  to  Vanderscamp  himself,  he  and  his  man  Pluto  again  dieap 
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poared,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  people  of  Qommunipaw  that  ha 
had  fallen  in  some  foreign  brawl,  or  been  swung  on  some  foreign 
gallows. 

For  a  time,  therefore,  the  tranquillity  of  the  village  was  re- 
stored.; the  worthy  Dutchmen  once  more  smoked  their  pipes  in 
peace,  eyeing,  with  peculiar  complacency,  their  old  pests  and  ter- 
rors, the  pirates,  dangling  and  drying  in  the  sun,  on  Gibbet- 
Island. 

This  perfect  calm  was  doomed  at  length  to  be  ruffled.  The 
fiery  persecution  of  the  pirates  gradually  subsided.  Justice  was 
satisfied  with  the  examples  that  had  been  made,  and  there  was  no 
more  talk  of  Kidd,  and  the  other  heroes  of  like  kidney.  On  a 
calm  summer  evening,  a  boat,  somewhat  heavily  laden,. was  seen 
pulling  into  Cammunipaw.  What  was  the  surprise  and  disquiet 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  see  Yan  Yost  Vandersoamp  seated  at  the 
helm,  and  his  man  Pluto  tugging  at  the  oar !  Vanderscamp, 
however,  was  apparently  an  altered  man.  He  brought  home  with 
him  a  wife,  who  seemed  to  be  a  shrew,  and  to  have  the  upper 
hand  of  him.  He  no  longer  was  the  swaggering,  bully  ruffian,  but 
affected  the  regular  merchant,  and  talked  of  retiring  from  business, 
and  settling  down  quietly,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  his  na- 
tive place. 

The  Wild  Goose  mansion  was  again  opened,  but  with  dimiu- 
iahed  splendor,  and  no  riot.  It  is  true,  Vanderscamp  had  frequent 
nautical  visitors,  and  the  sound  of  revelry  was  -occasionally  over- 
heard in  his  house ;  but  every  thing  seemed  to  be  done  under  the 
rose ;  and  old  Pluto  was  the  only  servant  that  officiated  at  these 
orgies.  The  visitors,  indeed,  werelby  no  means  of  the  turbulent 
stamp  of  their  preaecessors ;  but  quiet,  mysterious  traders,  ful] 
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ot  nods,  and  winksi.^nd  hieroglyphic  signs,  with  whom,  to  use  then 
cant  phrase,  "  every  thing  was  smug.''  Their  ships  came  to  an 
chor  at  night,  in  the  lower  bay ;  and,  on  a  private  signal,  Vander- 
Bcamp  would  launch  his  boat,  and  accompanied  solely  by  his  man 
Pluto,  would  make  them  mysterious  visits.  Sometimes  boata 
pulled  in  at  night,  in  front  of  the  Wild  Goose,  and  various  articles 
of  merchandise  were  landed  in  the  dark,  and  spirited  away,  no- 
body knew  whither.  One  of  the  more  curious  of  the  inhabitants  kept 
watch,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  features  of  some  of  these  night 
visitors,-~by  the  casual  glance  of  a  lantern,  and  declared  that  ho 
recognized  more  than  one  of  the  freebooting  frequenters  of  the 
Wild  Goose,  in  former  times;  whence  he  concluded  that  Van- 
derscamp  was  at  his  old  game,  and  that  this  mysterious  mer- 
chandise was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  piratical  plunder.  The 
more  charitable  opinion,  however,  was,  that  Vanderscamp  and  his 
comrades,  having  been  driven  from  their  old  line  of  business,  by 
the  "  oppressions  of  government,"  had  resprted  to  smuggling  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

Be  that  as  it  may :  I  come  now  to  the  extraordinary  fact, 
which  is  the  butt-end  of  this  story.  It  happeqed  late  one  night, 
that  Yan  Yost  Vanderscamp  was  returning  across  the  broad  bay, 
in  his  light  skiflf,  rowed  by  his  man  Pluto.  He  had  been  carous- 
ing on  board  of  a  vessel,  newly  arrived^  and  was  somewhat  obfus- 
cated in  intellect,  by  the  liquor  he  had  imbibed.  It  was  a  still, 
sultry  night ;  a  heavy  mass  of  lurid  clouds  was  riBing  in  the  west, 
with  the  low  muttering  of  distant  thunder.  Vanderscamp  called 
on  Pluto  to  pull  lustily,  that  they  might  get  home  before  the 
gathering  storm.  The  old  negro  made  no  reply,  but  shaped  his 
course  so  as  to  skirt  the  rocky  shores  of  Gibbet-Island.     A  faint 
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iTeaking  overhead  caused  Vanderscamp  to  cast  up  his  eyes,  when, 
to  his  horror,  he  beheld  the  bodies  of  his  three  pot  companions 
and  brothers  in  iniquity  dangling  in  the  moonlight,  their  raga 
luttering,  and  their  chains  creaking,  as  they  were  slowly  swung 
backward  and  forward  by  the  rising  breeze. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  blockhead  I  "  cried  Vanderscamp 
"  by  pulling  so  close  to  the  island  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you'd  be  glad  to  see  your  old  Mends  once  more,'' 
growled  the  negro :  "  you  were  never  afraid  of  a  living  man,  wha< 
do  you  fear  from  the  dead  ?  " 

"  Who's  afraid  ?  "  hiccupped  Vanderscamp,  partly  heated  by 
liquor,  partly  nettled  by  the  jeer  of  the  negro ;  "  who's  afraid ! 
Hang  me,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  see  them  once  more,  alive  or 
dead,  at  the  Wild  Goose.  Come,  my  lads  in  the  wind !  "  contin- 
ued he,  taking  a  draught,  and  flourishing  the  bottle  above  his 
Lead,  "  here's  fair  weather  to  you  in  the  other  world ;  and  if  you 
should  be  walking  the  rounds  to-night,  odds  fish  I  but  I'll  be  happy 
if  you  will  drop  in  to  supper." 

A  dismal  creaking  was  the  only  reply.  The  wind  blew  loud 
and  shrill,  and  as  it  whistled  round  the  gallows,  and  among  the 
bones,  sounded  as  if  they  were  laughing  and  gibbering  in  the  air. 
Old  Pluto  chuckled  to  himself,  and  now  pulled  for  home.  The 
torm  burst  over  the  voyagers,  while  they  were  yet  far  from  shore. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  thunder  crashed  and  pealed,  and  the 
lightning  kept  up  an  incessant  blaze.  It  was  stark  midnight  be- 
fore they  landed  at  Communipaw. 

Dripping  and  shivering,  Vanderscamp  crawled  homeward.  He 
was  completely  sobered  by  the  storm;  the  water  soaked  from 
without,  having  diluted  an'd  cooled  the  liquor  within.     Arrived 
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at  the  Wild  Goose,  he  knocked  timidly  and  dubiously  at  the  dooi 
for  lie  dreaded  the  reception  he  was  to  experience  from  his  wife 
He  had  reason  to  do  so.  She  met  him  at  the  threshold,  in  a 
precious  ill-humor. 

"  Is  this  a  time,"  said  she,  "  to  keep  people  out  of  their  beds, 
and  to  bring  hoine  company,  to  turn  the  house  upside  down  ?  " 

"Company?"  said  Vanderseamp,  meekly;  "I  have  brought 
no  company  with  me,  wife." 

"  No  indeed  !  they  have  got  here  before  you,  but  by  your  in- 
vitation ;  and  blessed-looking  company  they  are,  truly !  " 

Vanderscamp's  knees  smote  together.  "  For  the  love  of 
heaven,  where  are  they,  wife  ?  " 

"  Where  ? — ^why  in  the  blue  room  up  stairs,  making  themselves 
as  much  at  home  as  if  the  house  were  their  own." 

Vanderseamp  made  a  desperate  effort,  scrambled  up  to  the 
room,  and  threw  open  tbe  door.'  Sure  enough,  there  at  a  table, 
on  which  burned  a  light  as  blue  as  brimstone,  sat  the  three  guests 
fi-om  Gibbet-Island,  with  halters  round  their  necks,  and  bobbing 
their  cups  together,  as  if  they  were  hob-or-nobbing,  and  troUing 
the  old  Dutch  freebooter's  glee,  since  translated  into  English : 

"  For  three  meiTy  lads  be  we, 
And  three  merry  lads  be  we ; 
I  on  the  land,  and  thou  on  the  sand, 
And  Jack  on  the  gallows-tree." 

Vanderseamp  saw  and  heard  no  more.  Starting  back  with 
horror,  he  missed  his  footing  on  the  landing  place,  and.  fell  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom.  He  was  taken  up  speechless 
and,  either  from  the  fall  or  the  fright,  was  buried  in  the  yard  of 
the  little  Dutch  church  at  Bergen,  on  the  following  Sunday. 
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From  that  day  forward,  the  fate  of  the  Wild  Goose  was  seal 
ed.  It  was  pronounced  a  haunted  house,  and  avoided  according 
ly.  No  one  inhabited  it  but  Vanderscamp's  shrew  of  a  widow,  and 
old  Pluto,  and  they  were  considered  but  little  better  than  its  hob 
goblin  visitors.  Pluto  grew  more  and  more  haggard  and  mo 
rose,  and  looked  more  like  an  imp  of  darkness  than  a  human  being, 
lie  spoke  to  no  one,  but  went  about  muttering  to  himself;  or,  as 
some  hinted,  talking  with  the  devil,  who,  though  unseen,  was  ever 
at  his  elbow.  Now  and  then  he  was  seen  pulling  about  the  bay 
alone,  in  his  skiff,  in  dark  weather,  or  at  the  approach  of  night- 
fall ;  nobody  could  tell  why,  unless  on  an  errand  to  invite  more 
guests  from  the  gallows.  Indeed  it  was  affirmed  that  the  Wild 
Goose  still  continued  to  be  a  house  of  entertainment  for  such 
guests,  and  that  on  stormy  nights,  the  blue  chamber  was  occasion 
ally  illuminated,  and  sounds  of'  diabolical  merriment  were  over 
heard,  mingling  with  the  howling  of  the  tempest.  Some  treat 
ed  these  as  idle  stories,  until  on  one  such  night,  it  was  about 
the  time  of  the  equinox,  there  was  a  horrible  uproar  in  the  Wild 
Goose,  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
sound  of  revcby,  however,  as  strife,  with  two  or  three  piercing 
shrieks,  that  pervaded  every  part  of  the  village.  Nevertheless,  no 
one  thought  of  hastening  to  the  spot.  On  the  contrary,  the  honest 
burghers  of  Communipaw  drew  their  nightcaps  over  their  ears, 
and  buried  their  heads  under  the  bed-clothes,  at  the  thoughts  of 
Vanderacamp  and  his  gaUows  companions. 

The  next  morning,  some  of  the  bolder  and  more  curious  un- 
dertook to  reconnoitre.  All  was  quiet  and  lifeless  at  the  Wild 
Goose.  The  door  yawned  wide  open,  and  had  evidently  been  open 
all  night,  for  the  storm  had  beaten  into  the  house.     Gathering 
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more  courage  from  the  silence  and  apparent  desertion,  they  gradu 
ally  ventured  over  the  threshold.  The  house  had  indeed  the  aii 
of  having  been  possessed  by  devils.  Every  thing  was  topsy-turvy ; 
trunks  had  been  broken  open,  and  chests  of  drawers  and  corner  cup- 
boards turned  inside  out,  as  in  a  time  of  general  sack  and  pillage 
but  the  most  woeful  sight  was  the  widow  of  Yan  Yost  Vander 
scamp,  extended  a  corpse  on  the  floor  of  the  blue  chamber 
with  the  marks  of  a  deadly  gripe  on  the  windpipe. 

All  now  was  conjecture  and  dismay  at  Communipaw ;  and  the 
disappearance  of  old  Pluto,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  gave 
rise  to  all  kinds  of  wild  surmises.  Some  suggested  that  the  ne- 
gro had  betrayed  the  house  to  some  of  Vandersoamp's  buccaneering 
associates,  and  that  they  had  decamped  together  with  the  booty , 
others  surmised  that  the  negro  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  devil  incarnate,  who  had  now  accomplished  his  ends,  and  made 
off  with  his  dues. 

Events,  however,  vindicated  the  negro  from  this  last  imputa 
tion.  His  skiff  was  picked  tip,  drifting  about  the  bay,  bottom  up- 
ward, us  if  wrecked  in  a  tempest ;  and  his  body  was  found,  shortly 
aftervmrd,  by  some  Communipaw  fishermen,  stranded  among  the 
rocko  of  Gibbet-Island,  near  the  foot  of  the  pirates'  gallows.  The 
Gshomen  shook  their  heads,  and  observed  that  old  Pluto  had 
vapoured  once  too  often  to  invite  Guests  from  Gibbet -Island. 


THE  EARLY  EXPERIENCES  OF  RALPH  RINGWOOD. 

NOTED  DOWN  PROM  HIS  CONVERSATIONS: 
,   BY  GEOFFREY  CRAYON,  G.ENT.* 

"I  AM  a  Kentuckian  by. residence  and  choice,  but  a  Virginian  by 
birth.  The  cause  of  my  first  leaving  the  '  Ancient  Dominion,' 
and  emigrating  to  Kentucky,  was  a  jackass  !  You  stare,  but 
have  a  little  patience,  and  I'll  soon  show  you  how  it  came  to  pass. 
My  father,  who  was  of  one  of  the  old  Virginian  families,  resided  in 
Kichmond.  He  was  a  widower,  and  his  domestic  affairs  were 
managed  by  a  housekeeper  of  the  old  school,  such  as  used  to  ad- 
minister the  concerns  of  opulent  Virginian  households.  She  wae 
a  dignitary  that  almost  rivalled  my  father  in  importance,,  and 
seemed  to  think  every  thing  belonged  td  her ;  in  fact  she  was  so 
considerate  in  her  economy,  and  so  careful  of  expense,  as  some- 
times to  vex  my  father ;  who  would  swear  she  was  disgracing 

*  Ralph  Ringwood,  though  a  fictitious  name,  is  a  real  personage^the 
late  Governor  Duval  of  Florida.  I  have  given  some  anecdotes  of  his  early 
and  eccentric  career  in,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  very  words  in 
which  he  related  them.  They  certainly  afford  strong  temptations  to  th« 
i«mbellishments  of  fiction ;  but  I  thought  them  so  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  individual,  and  of  the  scenes  and  society  into  which  his  peculiar 
humors  carried  him,  that  I  preferred  giving  them  in  their  original  aim- 
pi  ieity  G.  G 
11* 
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him  by  her  meanness.  She  always  apppeared  with  tnat  an- 
cient insignia  of  housekeeping  trust  and  authority^  a  great  bunch 
of  keys  jingling  at  her  girdle.  She  superintended  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  table  at  every  meal,  and  saw  that  the  dishes  were  all 
placed  according  to  her  primitive  notions  of  symmetry.  In  tha 
6rening  she  took  her  stand  and  served  out  tea  with  a  mingled  re- 
spectfulness and  pride  of  station,  truly  exemplary.  Her  great 
ambition  was  to  have  every  thing  in  order,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment under  her  sway  should  be  cited  as  a  model  of  good  house- 
keeping. If  any  thing  went  wrong,  poor  old  Barbara  would  take 
it  to  heart,  and  sit  in  her  room  and  cry ;  until  a  few  chapters  in 
the  Bible  would  quiet  her  spirits,  and  make  aU  calm  again.  The 
Bible,  in  fact,  was  her  constant  resort  in  time  of  trouble.  She 
q|)ened  it  indiscriminately,  and  whether  she  chanced  among  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  Canticles  of  Solomon,  or  the 
rough  enumeration  of  the  tribes  in  Deuteronomy,  a  chapter  was 
a  chapter,  and  operated  like  balm  to  her  soul.  Such  was  our 
good  old  housekeeper  Barbara ;  who  was  destined,  unwittingly, 
to  have  a  most  important  effect  upon  my  destiny. 

"  It  came  to  pass,  during  the  days  of  my  juvenility,  while  I 
was  yet  what  is  termed  '  an  unlucky  boy,'  that  a  gentleman  of  our 
neighborhood,  a  great  advocate  for  experiments  and  improvementa 
of  all  kinds,  took  it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be  an  immense 
public  advantage  to  introduce  a  breed  of  mules,  and  accordingly 
imported  three  jacks  to  stock  the  neighborhood.  This  in  a 
part  of  the,  country  where  the  people  cared  for  nothing  but 
blood  horses!  Why,  sir!  they  would  have  considfered  their 
mares  disgraced,  and  their  whole  stud  dishonored,  by  such  a  mis- 
alliance.     The  whole  matter  was  a  town-talk,  and  a  town  scandaJ 
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The  worthy  amalgamator  of  quadrupeds  found  himself  iu  a  dis 
mal  scrape ;  so  he  backed  out  in  time,  abjured  the  whole  doctrine 
of  amalgamation,  and  turned  his  jacks  loose  to  shift  for  themse'ves 
apou  the  town  common.  There  they  used  to  run  about  and  lead 
an  idle,  good-for-nothing,  holiday  life,  the  happiest  animals  in  the 
ooimtry. 

"It  so  happened,  that  my  way  to  school  lay  across  the  com- 
mon. The  first  time  that  I  saw  one  of  these  animals,  it  set  up  a 
braying  and  frightened  mo  confoundedly.  However,  I  soon  got 
over  my  fright,  and  seeing  that  it  had  something  of  a  horse,  look, 
my  Virginian  love  for  any  thing  of  the  equestrian  species  predom- 
inated, and  I  determined  to  back  it.  I  accordingly  applied  at  a 
grocer's  shop,  procured  a  cord  that  had  been  round  a  loaf  of  sugar, 
and  made  a  kind  of  halter ;  then  summoning  some  of  my  school- 
fellows, we  drove  master  Jack  about  the  common  until  we  hemmed 
him  in  an  angle  of  a  '  worm  fence.'  After  some  difficulty,  we 
fixed  the  halter  round  his  muzzle,  and  I  mounted.  Up  flew  his 
heels,  away  I  went  over  his  head,  and  oflF  he  scampered.  How- 
ever, I  was  on  my  legs  in  a  twinkling,  gave  chase,  caught  him, 
and  remounted.  By  dint  of  repeated  tumbles  I  soon  learned 
10  stick  to  his  back,  so  that  he  could  no  more  cast  me  than  he 
could  his  own  skin.  From  that  time,  master  Jack  and  his  com- 
panions had  a  scampering  life  of  it,  for  we  all  rode  them  between 
school  hours,  and  on  holiday  afternoons ;  and  you  may  bo  sure 
Bchool-boys'  nags  are  never  permitted  to  suffer  the  grass  to  grow 
under  their  feet.  They  soon  became  so  knowing,  that  they 
took  to  their  heels  at  sight  of  a  school-boy ;  and  we  wore  generally 
much  longer  in  chasing  than  we  were  in  riding  them, 

"  Sunday  approached,  on  which  [  projected  an  equestrian  ex- 
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cursion  on  one  of  these  long-ea^red  steeds.  As  I  knew  the  jacki 
would  be  in  great  demand  on  Sunday  morning,  I  secured  one 
over  night,  and  condubted  him  home,  to  be  ready  for  an  early 
outset.  But  where  was  I  to  quarter  him  for  the  night  ?  I  could  not 
put  him  in  the  stable ;  our  old  black  groom  George  was  as  absolute 
in  that  domain  as  Barbara  was  within  doors,  and  would  hare  thought 
his  stable,  his  horses,  and  himself  disgraced,'  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  jackass.  I  recollected  the  smoke-house ;  an  out-building 
appended  to  all  Virginian  establishments  for  the  smoking  of  hams, 
and  other  kinds  of  meat.  So  I  got  the  key,  put  master  Jack  in, 
locked  the  door,  returned  the  key  to  its  place,  and  went  to  bed, 
intending  to  release  my  prisoner  at  an  early  hour,  before  any  of 
the  family  were  awake.  I  was  so  tired,  howeverj  by  the  exertions 
I  had  made  in  catching  the  donkey,  that  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep, 
and  the  morning  broke  without  my  waking. 

"  Not  so  with  dame  Barbara,  the  housekeeper.  As  usual,  to 
use  her  own  phrase, '  she  was  up  before  the  crow  put  his  shoes  on,' 
and  bustled  about  to  get  things  in  order  for  breakfast.  -Her  first 
resort  \yas  to  the  smoke-house.  Scarce  had  she  opened  the  door, 
when  master  Jack,  tired  of  his  confinement,  and  glad  to  be  released 
from  darkness,  gave  a  loud  bray,  and  rushed  forth.  Down  drop- 
ped old  Barbara ;  the  animal  trampled  over  her,  and  made  off  for 
the  common.  Poor  Barbara !  She  had  never  before  seen  a  don- 
key, and  having  read  in  the  Bible  that  the  Devil  went  about  like 
a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  might  devour,  she  took  it  for 
(Granted  that  this  was  Beelzebub  himself.  The  kitchen  was  soon 
in  a  hubbub ;  the  servants  hurried  to  the  spot.  There  lay  old 
Barbara  in  fits  ;  as  fast  as  she  got  out  of  one,  the  thoughts  of  the 
Devil  came  over  her,  and  she  fell,  into  another,  for  the  good  soul 
was  devoutly  superstitious. 
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'-'  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  among  those  attracted  Ly  tha 
aoisc,  waa  a  little  cursed  fidgetty  crabbed  uncle  of  mine;  one  of 
those  uneasy  spirits  that  cannot  rest  quietly  in  their  beds  in  the 
morning,  but  must  be  up  early,  to  bother  the  household.  He  was 
only  a  kind  of  half  uncle,  after  all,  for  he  had  married  my  father's 
sister :  yet  he  assumed  great  authority  on  the  strength  of  this  left- 
handed  relationship,  and  was  a  universal  intermeddler,  and  family 
pest.  This  prying  little  busy-body  soon  ferreted  out  the  truth  of 
the  story,  and  discovered,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  that  I  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  affair,  and  had  locked  up  the  donkey  in  the 
smoke-house.  He  stopped  to  inquire  no  farther,  for  he  was -one  of 
those  testy  curmudgeons,  with  whom  unlucky  boys  are  always  in 
the  wrong.  Leaving  old  Barbara  to  wrestle  in  imagination  with 
the  Devil,  he  made  for  my  bed-chamber,  where  I  still  lay  wrap- 
ped in  rosy  slumbers,  little  dreaming  of  the  mischief  I  had  done^ 
and  th^  storm  about  to  break  over  me. 

"  In  an  instant,  I  was  awakened  by  a  shower  of  thwacks,,  and 
started  up  in  wild  amazement.  I  demanded  the  meaning  of  this 
attack,  but  received  no  other  reply  than  that  I  had  murdered  the 
housekeeper.;  while  my  uncle  continued  whacking  away  during  my 
confusion.  I  seized  a  poker,  and  put  myself  on  the  defensive.  I 
was  a  stout  boy  for  my  years,  while  my  uncle  was  a  little  wiffet  oi 
a  man ;  one  that  in  Kentucky  we  would  not  call  even  an  '  individr 
ual  • '  nothing  more  than  a  '  remote  circumstance.'  I  soon, 
therefore,  brought  him  to  a  parley,  and  learned  the  whole  extent 
of  the  charge  brought  against  me.  I  confessed  to  the  donkey  and 
the  smoke-house,  but  pleaded  not  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  house- 
keeper. I  soon  found  out  that  old  Barba;?a  was  still  alive  Shb 
continued  under  the  doctor's  hands,  however,  for  several  days, 
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and  whenever  she  had  an  ill  turn,  my  uncle  would  seek  to  give  me 
another  flogging.  I  appealed  to  my  father,  but  got  no  redress.  1 
was  considered  an  '  unlucky  boy,'  prone  to  all  kinds  of  mischief 
BO  that  prepossessions  were  against  me,  in  all  cases  of  appeal. 

"  I  felt  stung  to  the  soul  at  all  this.  I  had  been  beaten,  de^ 
graded,  and  treated  with  slighting  when  I  complained.  I  lost  my 
usual  good  spirits  and  good  humor ;  and,  being  out  of  temper  with 
every  body,  fancied  every  body  out  of  temper  with  me.  A  certain 
wild,  roving  spirit  of  freedom,  which  I  believe  is  as  inheient  in  me 
as  it  is  in  the  partridge,  was  brought  into  sudden  activity  by  the 
checks  and  restraints  I  suffered.  '  I'll  go  from  home,'  thought  I, 
'and  shift  for  myself  Perhaps  this  notion  was  quickened  by  the 
rage  for  emigrating  to  Kentucky,  which  was  at  that  time  pre- 
valent in  Virginia.  I  had  heard  such  stories  of  the  romantic 
beauties  of  the  country ;  of  the  abundance  of  game:  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  the  glorious  independent  life  of  the  hunters  who  ranged  its 
noble  forests,  and  lived  by  the  rifle,  that  I  was  as  much  agog  to 
get  there,  as  -boys  who  live  in  sea-ports  are  to  launch  themselves 
among  the  wonders  and  adventures  of  the  ocean. 

"  After  a  time,  old  Barbara  got  better  in  mind  and  body,  and 
matters  were  explained  to  her ;  and  she  became  gradually  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  the  Devil  she  had  encountered.  When  she 
heard  how  harshly  I  had  been  treated  on  her  account,  the  good 
old  soul  was  extremely  grieved,  and  spoke  warmly  to  my  father 
in  my  behalf.  He  had  himself  remarked  the  change  in  my  be- 
havior, and  thought  punishment  might  have  been  carried  too  far. 
He  sought,  therefore,  to  have  some  conversation  with  me,  and  to 
soothe  my  feelings ;  but  it  was  too  late.  I  frankly  told  him  the 
course  of  mortification  that  I  had  experienced,  and  the  fixed  i» 
termination  I  had  made  to  go  from  home. 
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*■  '•  A>»  \  Tfcei'e  do  you  mean  to  go  ? ' 

"  '  To  KentucKy.' 

" '  To  Kentucky !     Why,  you  know  nobody  there.' 

■' '  No  matter  :  I  oan  soon  make  acquaintances.' 

"   And  what  w.'l/  ycu  do  when  you  get  there  ? ' 

"Hunt!' 

■  My  father  gav6  rn  '.^ii^,  low  whistle, -and  looked  in  my  face 
irith  a  serio-comic  expnifsioii.  I  was  not  far  in  my  teens,  and  to 
talk  of  setting  off  alone  for  Kentucky,  to  turn  hunter,  seemed 
doubtless  the  idle  prattb  of  j  boy.  He  was  little  aware  of  the 
dogged,  resolution  of  my  eha  "a^iev  ;  and  his  smile  of  incredulity 
but  fixed  me  more  obstinately  ia  my  purpose.  I  assured  him  1 
was  serious  in  what  I  said,  ancf  WvM^d  certainly  set  off  for  Ken- 
tucky in  the  spring. 

"  Month  after  month  passed  a*iy.  My  father  now  and  then 
adverted  slightly  to  what  had  passed  between  us ;  doubtless  for 
the  purpose  of  sounding  me.  I  alwaj  s  expressed  the  same  grave 
and  fixed  determination.  By  degrees  he  spoke  to  me  more  directly 
on  the  subject ;  endeavoring  earnestly  but  kindly  to  dissuade  me. 
My  only  reply  was,  '  I  had  made  up  my  mind.' 

"  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  spring  had  fairly  opened,  I 
sought  him  one  day  in  his  study,  and  informed  him  I  was  about 
to  set  out  for  Kentucky,  and  had  come  to  take  my  leave.  He 
made  no  objection,  for  he  had  exhausted  persuasion  and  rcmon- 
Btrance,  and  doubtless  thought  it  best  to  give  way  to  my  humor, 
trusting  that  a  little  rough  experience  would  soon  bring  me  home 
again  I  asked  money  for  my  journey.  He  went  to  a  chest,  took 
out  a  long  green  silk  purse,  well  filled,  and  laid  it  on  the  table 
[  now  asked^for  a  horse  and  servant 
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" '  A  horse  ! '  said  my  father,  sneeringly :  '  why,  you  would 
not  go  a  mile  without  racing  him,  and  breaking  your  neck ;  and 
as  to  a  servant,  you  cannot  take  care  of  yourself,  much  less  of  him  ; 

"  '  How  am  I  to  travel,  then  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  I  suppose  you  are  man  enough  to  travel  on  foot.' 

"  He  -spoke  jestingly,  little  thinking  I  would  take  him  at  his 
word ;  but  I  was  thoroughly  piqued  in  respect  to  my  enterprise ; 
BO  I  pocketed  the  purse ;  went  to  my  room,  tied  up  three  or  fom 
shirts  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  put  a  dirk  in  my  bosom,  girt  a 
couple  of  pistols  round  my  waist,  and  felt  like  a  knight-errant 
armed  cap-i-pie,  and  ready  to  rove  the  world  in  quest  of  ad- 
ventures. 

"  My  sister  (I  had  but:  one)  hung  round  me  and  wept,  and  en- 
treated me  to  stay.  I  felt  my  heart  swell  in  my  throat :  but  I 
gulped  it  back  to  its  place,  and  straightened  myself  up :  I  would 
■not  suffer  myself  to  cry.  I  at  length  disengaged  myself  from  her, 
and  got  to  the  door. 

"  '  When  will  you  come  back  ?  '  cried  she. 

" '  Never,  by  heavens  ! '  cried  I,  '  until  I  come  back  a  membei 
of  Congress  from  Kentucky.  I  am  determined  to  show  thai 
I  am  not  the  tail-end  of  the  family.' 

"  Such  was  my  first  outset  from  home.  You  may  suppose 
what  a  green-horn  I  was,  and  how  little  I  knew  of  the  world  I 
was  launching  into. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  any  incident  of  importance,  until  I  reached 
the  borders  of  Pennsylvania.  I  had  stopped  at  an  inn  to  get  some 
refreshment ;  as  I  was  eating  in  a  back-room,  I  overheard  two 
men  in  the  bar-room  conjecture  who  and  what  I  could  be.  One 
determined,  at  length,  that   J   was  a  runaway   apprentice,  and 
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Blight  to  be  stopped,  to  which  the  other  assented  When  I  had 
finished  my  meal,  and  paid  for  it,  I  went  out  at  the  back  door, 
lest  1  should  be  stopped  by  my  supervisors.  '  Scorning,  however, 
to  steal  off  like  a  culprit,  I  walked  round  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
One  of  the  men  advanced  to  the  front  door.  Hf  wore  his  hat  on 
one  side,  and  had  a  consequential  air  that  nettled  me. 

"  'Where  are  you  going,  youngster?  '  demanded  he. 
'  That's  none  of  your  business  ! '  replied  I,  rather  pertly. 

"  '  Yes,  but  it  is  though  !  You  have  run  away  from  home, 
and  must  give  a,n  account  of  yourself.' 

"  He  advanced  to  seize  me,  when  I  drew  forth  a  pistol.  'If 
you  advance  another  step,  I'll  shoot  you  I ' 

"  He  sprang  back  as  if  he  had  trodden  upon  a  rattlesnake,  and 
his  hat  fell  off  in  the  moveinent. 

'  "  '  Let  him  alone  ! '  cried  his  companion ;  '  he's  a  foolish, 
mad-headed  boy,  and  don't  know  what  he's  about.  He'll  shoot 
you,  you  may  rely  on  it 

"  He  did  not  need  any  caution  in  the  matter ;  he  was  afraid 
even  to  pick  up  his  hat :  so  I  pushed  forward  on  my  way,  without 
molestation.  This  incident,  toweverfhad  its  effect  upon  me.  I 
became  fearful  of  sleeping  in  any  house  at  night,"  lest  I  should  be 
stopped.  I  took  my  meals  in  the  houses,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
but  would  turn  aside  at  night,  into  some  wood  or  ravine,  make  a 
fire,  and  sleep  before  it.  This  I  considered  was  true  hunter's 
style,  and  I  wished  to  inure  myself  to  it. 

"  At  length  I  arrived  at  Brownsville,  leg-weary  and  way-worn, 
and  in  a  shabby  plight,  as  you  may  suppose,  having  been  '  camp- 
ing out '  for  some  nights  past.  I  applied  at  some  of  the  inferioi 
inns,  but  could  gain  no  admission      I  was  legarded  for  a  moment 
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with  a  dubious  eye,  and  then  informed  they  did  not  receive  foot 
passengers.  At  last  I  went  boldly  to  the  principal  inn.  The 
landlord  appeared  as  unwilling  as  the  rest  to  receive  a  vagrant 
boy  beneath  his  roof;  but  his  wife  interfered,  in  the  midst  of  hig 
excuses,  and  half  elbowing  him  aside  : 

"•'  Where  are  you  going,  my  lad  ? '  said  she. 

" '  To  Kentucky.' 

" '  What  are  you  going  there  for  ? ' 

'"To  hunt.' 

"  She  looked  earnestly  at  me  for  a  moment  or  two.  '  Have 
you  a  mother  living  ? '  said  she^  at  length. 

" '  No,  madam  :  she  has  been  dead  for  pome  time.' 

"  '  I  thought  so  ! '  cried  she,  warmly.  '  I  knew  if  you  had  a 
mother  living,  you  would  not  be  here.'  From  that  moment  the 
good  woman  treated  me  with  a  mother's  kindness. 

I  remained  several  days  beneath  her  roof,  recovering  from 
the  fatigue  of  my  journey.  While  here,  I  purchased  a  rifle,  and 
practised  daily  at  a  mark,  to  prepare  myself  for  a  hunter's  life. 
When  suflBxjiently  recruited  in  strength,  I  took  leave  of  my  kind 
host  and  hostess,  and  resumed  my  journey. 

"  At  Wheeling  I  embarked  in  a  flat-bottomed  family  boat,- 
technioally  called  a  broad-horn,  a  prime  river  conveyance  in  those 
days.  In  this  ark  for  two  weeks  I  floated  down  the  Ohio.  The 
river  was  as  yet  in  all  its  wild' beauty.  Its  loftiest  trees  had  not 
been  thinned  out.  The  forest  overhung  the  water's  edge,  and 
was  occasionally  skirted  by  immense  canebrakes.  Wild  animals 
of  all  kinds  abounded.  We  heard  them  rushing  through  the 
thickets,  and  plashing  in  the  water.  Deer  and  bears  would  fre- 
quently Bwim  across  the  river ;  others  would  come  down  to  the 
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bank,  and  gaze  at  the  boat  as  it  passed.  I  was  incessantly  on 
the  alert  with  my  rifle ;  but  somehow  or  other,  the  game  was 
never  within  shot.  Sometimes  I  got  a  chance  to  land  and  try  my 
skill  on  shore.  I  shot  squirrels,  and  small  birds,  and  even  wild 
turkeys;  but  though  I  caught  glimpses  of  deer. bounding  away 
through  the  woods,  I  never  could  get  a  fair  shot  at  them. 

"  In  this  way  we  glided  in  our  broad-horn  past  Cincinnati, 
the  '  Queen  of  the  West,'  as  she  is  now  called  ;  then  a  mere  group 
of  log  cabins ;  and  the  site  of  the  bustling  city  of  Louisville,  then 
designated  by  a  solitary  house.  As  I  said  before,  the  Ohio 
was  as  yet  a  wild  river ;  all  was  forest,  forest,  forest !  -  Near  the 
confluence  of  Green  River  with  the  Ohio,  I  landed,  bade  adieu  to 
the  broad-horn,  and  struck  for  the  interior  of  Kentucky.  I  had 
no  precise  plan ;  my  only  idea  was  to  make  for  one  of  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  country.  I  had  relatives  in  Lexington,  and  other 
settled  places,  to  whom  I  thought  it  probable  my  father  would 
write  concerning  me  :  so  as  I  was  full  of  manhood  and  indepen- 
dence, and  resolutely  bent  on  making  my  way  in  the  world  without 
assistance  or  control,  I  resolved  to  keep  clear  of  them  all. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  first  day's  trudge,  I  shot  a  wild  turkey, 
nd  slung  it  on  my  back  for  provisions.  The  forest  was  open  and 
clear  from  underwood.  I  saw  d«er  in  abundance,  but  always  run- 
ning, running.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  these  animals  never  stood  still 

"  At  length  I  came  to  where  a  gang  of  half-starved  wolves 
were  feasting  on  the  carcass  of  a  deer  which  they  had  run  down . 
and  snarling  an,d  snapping,  and  fighting  like  so  many  dogs.  They 
were  all  so  ravenous  and  intent  upon  their  prey,  that  they  did  not 
notice  me,  and  I  had  time  to  make  my  observations.  One,  largei 
ID d  fiercer  than  the  rest,  seemed  to  claim  the  larger  shaie,  and 
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to  keep  the  others  in  awe.  If  any  one  cume  too  near  him  vhiie 
eating,  he  would  fly  off,  seize  and  shake  him,  and  then  return  to 
his  repast.  '  This,'  thought  -I,  '  must  be  the  captain;  if  I  can 
kill  him,  I  shall  defeat  the  whole  army.'  I  accordingly  took  aim, 
fired,  and  down  dropped  the  old  fellow.  He  might  be  only  sham- 
ming dead  ;  so  I  loaded  and  put  a  second  ball  through  him.  He 
never  budged ;  all  the  rest  ran  off,  and  my  victory  was  complete. 

"  It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  my  triumphant  feelings  on 
this  great  achievement.  I  marched  on  with  renovated  spirit ;  re- 
garding myself  as  absolute  lord  of  the  forest.  As  night  drew 
near,  I  prepared  for  camping.  My  first  care  was  to  collect  'dry 
wood  and  make  a  roaring  fire  to  cook  and  sleep  by,  and  to  frighten 
off  wolves,  and  bears,  and  panthers.  I  then  began  to  pluck  my 
turkey  for  supper.  I  had  camped  out  several  times- in  the  early 
part  of  my  expedition  ;  but  that  was  in  comparatively  more  set- 
tled and  civilized  regions ;  where  there  were  no  wild  animals  of 
consequence  in  the  forest.  This  was  my  first  camping  out  in  the 
real  wilderness ;  and  I  was  soon  made  sensible  of  the  loneliness 
and  wildness  of  my  situation. 

"  In  a  little  while,  a  concert  of  wolves  commenced :  there 
might  have  been  a  dozen  or  two,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  there 
were  thotrsaijds.  I  never  heard  such  howling  and  whining. 
Having  prepared  my  turkey,  I  divided  it  into  two  parts,  thrust 
two  sticks  into  one  of  the  halves,  and  planted  them  on  end  before 
the  fire,  the  hunter's  mode  of  roastingi  The  smell  of  roast  meat 
quickened  the  appetites  of  the  wolves,  and  their  concert  became 
truly  infernal.  They  seemed  to  be  all  around  me,  but  I  could 
only  now  and  then  get  a  glimpse  of  one  of  them,  as  he  came  with 
iti  the  glare  of  the  light. 
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"  I  did  not  much  care  for  the  wolves,  who  I  knew  ro  be  a 
cowardly  race,  but  I  had  heard  terrible  stories  of  panthers,  and 
began  to  fear  their  stealthy  prowlinga  in  the  surrounding  dark* 
ness.  I  was  thirsty,  and  heard  a  brook  bubbling  and  tinkling 
tlong  at  no  great  distance,  but  absolutely  dared  not  go  there,  lest 
dcme  panther  might  lie  in  wait,  and  spring  upon  me.  By  and  by 
a  deer  whistled.  I  had  never  heard  one  before,  and  thought  it 
must  be  a  panther.  I  now  felt  uneasy  lest  he  might  climb  the 
trees,  crawl  along  the  branches  over  head,  and  plump  down  upon 
me ;  so  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  branches,  until  my  head 
ached.  I  more  than  once  thought  I  saw  fiery  eyes  glaring  down 
from  among  the  leaves.  At  length  I  thought  of  my  supper,  and 
turned  to  see  if  my  half  turkey  was  cooked.  In  crowding  so 
near  the  fire,  I  had  pressed  the  meat  into  the  flames,  and  it  was 
consumed  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  toast  the  other  half,  and 
take  better  care  of  it.  On  that  half  I  made  my  supper,  without 
salt  or  bread.  I  was  still  so  possessed  with  the  dread  of  pan- 
thers, that  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  all  night,  but  lay  watching 
the  trees  until  daybreak,  when  all  my  fears  were  dispelled  with 
the  darkness ;  and  as  I  saw  the  morning  sun  sparkling  down 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  I  smiled  to  think  how  I  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  dismayed  by  sounds  and  shadows  :  but  I  was 
a  young  woodsman,  and  a  stranger  in  Kentucky. 

'  "  Having  breakfasted  on  the  remainder  of  my  turkey,  and 
slaked  my  thirst  at  the  bubbling  stream,  without  farther  dread 
of  panthers,  I  resumed  my  wayfaring  with  buoyant  feelings,  I 
again  saw  deer,  but  as  usual  running,  running  I  I  tried  in  vain 
to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  began  to  fear  T  never  should.  I  was 
«K>jiug  with  vexation  after  a  herd  in  full  scamper,  when  I  was 
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Btartled  by  a  human  voice.     Taming  round,  I  saw  a  man  at  a 
Eihort  distance  from  me,  in  a  hunting-dress. 

"  'What  are  you  after,  my  lad?'  cried  he. 

■' '  Those  deer ; '  replied  I,  pettishly ;  '  but  it  seems  as  if  thoj 
never  stand  still.' 

"  Upon  that  he  burst  out  laughing.  '  Where  are  you  from  ?  ' 
(lajd  he. 

" '  From  Richmond.' 

« '  What !     In  old  Virginny  ? ' 

" '  The  same.' 

"  '  And  how  on  earth  did  you  get  here?'- 

"  '  I  landed  at  Green  River  from  a  broad-hom.' 

"  '  And  where  are  your  companions?' 
-"'I  have  none.' 

"  '  What  ?— all  alone ! ' 

"  '  Yes.'' 

"  '  Where  are  you  going  ? ' 

" '  Any  where.' 

"  '  And  what  have  you  come  here  for  ? ' 

« '  To  hunt.' 

"'Well,'  said  he,  laughingly,  'youll  m^e  a  real  hnnter; 
there's  no  mistaking  that ! ' 

"  'TTave  you  killed  any  thing  ? ' 

"  '  Nothing  but  a  turkey ;  I  can't  get  within  shot  of  a  deer . 
they  are  always  running.' 

" '  Oh,  I'll  tell  you  the  secret  of  that.  You're  always  push' 
ing  forward,  and  starting  the  deer  at  a  distance,  and  gazing  at 
those  that  are  scampering ;  but  you  must  step  as  slow,  and  silent, 
and  cautious  as  a  cat,  and  keep  your  eyes  close  around  you,  and 
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lurk  fiom  tree  to  tree,  if  you  wish  to  get  a  chance  at  deir.  But 
Kome,  go  home  with  me.  My  name  is  Bill  Smithers  5  I  live  noi 
far  off:  stay  with  me  a  little  while,  and  I'll  teach  you  how  to 
liunt.!    - 

•  "  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  honest  Bill  Smithera 
We  soon  reached  his  habitation ;  a  mere  log  hut,  with  a  square 
Qole  for  a  window,  and  a  chimney  made  of  sticks  and  clay.  Hero 
he  lived,  with  a  wife  and  child.  He  had  'girdled  '  the  trees  for 
an  acre  or  two  around,  preparatory  to  clearing  a  space  for  corn 
and  potatoes.  In  the  mean  time  he  maintained  his  family  entire- 
ly by  his  rifle,  and  I  soon  found  him  to  be  a  first-rate  huntsman. 
Under  his  tutelage  I  received  my  first  effective  lessons  in  '  wood- 
craft.' 

"  The  more  I  knew  of  a  hunter's  life,  the  more  I  relished  it. 
The  country,  too,  which  had  been  the  promised  land  of  my  boy- 
hood, did  not,  like  most  promised  lands,  disappoint  me.  No 
wilderness  could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  part  of  Kentucky, 
in  those  times.  The  forests  were  open  and  spacious,  with  noble 
trees,  some  of  which  looked  as  if  they  had  stood  for  centuries. 
There  were  beautiful  prairies,  too,  diversified  with  groves  and 
clumps  of  trees,  which  looked  like  vast  parks,  and  in  which  you 
eould  see  the  deer  running,  at  a  great  distance.  In  the  proper 
season,  these  prairies  would  be  covered  in  many  places  with  wild 
strawberries,  where  your  horse's  hoofs  would  be  dyed  to  the  fet- 
lock. I  thought  there  could  not  be  another  place  in  the  world 
equal  to  Kentucky — and  I  think  so  still. 

■  "  After  I  had  passed  ten  or  twelve  days  with  Bill  Smithers, 
I  thought  it  time  to  shift  my  quarters,  for  his  house  was  scarce 
luge  enough  for  his  own  family,  and  I  had  no  idea  of  being  an 
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encumbrance  to  any  one.  1  accordingly  made  up'my  bundle- 
shouldered  my  rifle,  took  a  friendly  leave  of  Smithers  and  his 
wife,  and  set  out  in  quest  of  a  Nimrod  of  the  wilderness,  one  John 
Miller,  who  lived  alone,  nearly  forty  miles  off,  and  who  I  hoped 
would  be  well  pleased  to  have  a  hunting  companion. 

"  I  soon  found  out  that  one  of  the  most  important'  items  in 
woodcraft,  in  a  new  country,  was  the  skill  to  find  one's  way  in  the 
■wilderness.  There  were  no  regular  roads  in  the  forests,  but  they 
were  cut  up  and  perplexed  by  paths  leading  in  all  directions. 
Some  of  these  were  made  by  the  cattle  of  the  settlers,  and  were 
called  '  stock-tracks,'  but  others  had  been  made  by  the  immense 
droves  of  buffaloes  which  roamed  about  the  country,  from  the  flood 
until  recent  times.  These  were  called  buffalo-tracks,  and  traversed 
Kentucky  from  end  to  end,  like  highways.  Traces  of  them  may 
still  be  seen  in  uncultivated  parts,  or  deeply  worn  in  the  rocks 
where  they  crossed  the  mountains.  I  was  a  young  woodsman,  and 
sorely  puzzled  to  distinguish  one  kind  of  track  from  the  other,  or 
to  make  out  my  course  through  this  tangled  labyrinth.  While 
thus  perplexed,  I  heard  a  distant  roaring  and  rushing  sound ;  a 
gloom  stole  over  the  forest :  on  looking  up,  when  I  could  catch  a 
stray  glimpse  of  the  sky,  I  beheld  the  clouds  rolled  up  like  balls, 
the  lower  part  as  black  as  ink.  There  was  aow  and  then  an  ex- 
plosion, like  a  burst  of  cannonry  afar  off,  and  the  crash  of  a  fall- 
ing tree.  1  had  heard  of  iurrioanes  in  the  woods,,  and  surmised 
that  one  was  at  hand.  It  soon  came  crashing  its  way ;  the  forest 
writhing,  and  twisting,  and  groaning  before  it.  The  hurricane 
did  not  extend  far  on  either  side,  but  in  a  manner  ploughed  a  fur- 
row through  the  woodland ;  snapping  off  or  uprooting  trees  that 
had  stood  for  centuries,  and  filling  the  air  with  whirling  branches 
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I  was  directly  in  its  course,  and  took  my  stand  behind  an  immense 
poplar,  six  feet  in  diameter.  It  bore  for  a  time  the  full  fury  of 
the  blast,  but  at  length  began  to  yield.  Seeing  it  falling,  I 
scrambled  nimbly  round  the  trunk  like  a  squirrel.  Down  it  went, 
bearing  down  another  tree  with  it.  I  crept  under  the  trunk  as  a 
shelter,  and  was  protected  from  other  trees  which  fell  around  me, 
but  was  sore  all  over,  from  the  twigs  and  branches  driven  against 
me  by  the  blast. 

"  This  was  the  only  incident  of  consequence  that  occurred  on 
my  way  to  John  Miller's,  where  I  arrived  on  the  following  day, 
and  was  received  by  the  veteran  with  the  rough  kindness  of  a  back- 
woodsman. He  was  a  grayhaired  man,  hardy  and  weather-beaten, 
with  a  blue  wart,  like  a  great  bead,  over  one  eye,  whence  Jie  was 
nicknamed  by  the  hunters,  '  Blue-bead  Miller.'  He  had  been  in 
these  parts  from  the  earliest  settlements,  and  had  signalized  him- 
self in  the  hard  conflicts  with  the  Indians,  which  gained  Kentucky 
the  appellation  of '  the  Bloody  Grround,'  In  one  of  these  fights 
he  had  had  an  arm  broken ;  in  another  he  had  narrowly  escaped, 
when  hotly  pursued,  by  jumping  from  a  precipice  thirty  feet  high 
into  a  river. 

"  Miller  willingly  received  me  into  his  house  as  an  inmate, 
and  seemed  pleased  with  the  idea  of  making  a  hunter  of  me.  His 
dwelling  was  a  small  log-house,  with  a  loft  or  garret  of  boards,  so 
that  there  was  ample  room  for  both  of  us.  Under  his  instruc- 
tiSn,  I  soon  made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  hunting.  My  first 
exploit  of  any  consequence  was  killing  a  bear.  I  was  hunting  in 
company  with  two  brothers,  when  we  came  upon  the  track  of 
Bruin,  in  a  wood  where  there  was  an  undergrowth  of  canes  and 
grape-vines      He  was  scrambling  up  a  tree,  when  I  shot  him 
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through  the  breast :  Le  fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  motionles' 
The  brothers  sent  in  tlieir  dog,  who  seized  the  bear  by  the  throat. 
Brain  raised  one  arm,  and  gave  the  dog  a  hug  that  crushed  hi.'S 
ribs.  One  yell,  and  all  was  over.  I  don't  know  which  was  first 
d  ead,  the  dog  or  the  bear.  The  two  brothers  sat  down  and  cried 
ike  children  over  their  unfortunate  dog.  Yet  they  were  mere 
rough  huntsmen  almost  as  wild  and  untamable  as  Indians :  but 
they  were  fine  fellows. 

"  By  degrees  I  became  known,  and  somewhat  of  a  favorite 
among  the  hunters  of  the  neighborhood ;  that  is  to  say,  men  who 
lived  within  a  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  came  occasional- 
ly to  see  John  Miller,  who  was  a  patriarch  among  them.  They 
lived  widely  apart,  in  log-huts  and  wigwams,  almost  with  the 
simplicity  of  Indians,  and  well-nigh  as  destitute  of  the  comforts 
and  inventions  of  civilized  life.  They  seldom  saw  each  other ; 
weeks,  and  even  months  would  elapse,  without  their  visiting.  ^  When 
they  did  meet,  it  was  very  much  after  the  manner  of  Indians ; 
loitering  about- all  day,  without  having  much  to  say,  but  becoming 
communicative  as  evening  advanced,  and  sitting  up  half  the  night 
before  the  fire,  telling  hunting  stories,  and  terrible  tales  of  the 
Ights  of  the  Bloody  Ground. 

'"  Sometimes  several  would  join  in  a  distant  hunting  expedi- 
tion, or  rather  campaign.  Expeditions  of  this  kind  lasted  from 
November  until  April ;  during  which  we  laid  up  our  stock  of  sum- 
mer provisions.  We  shifted  our  hunting  camps  from  plafie  to 
place,  according  as  we  found  the  game.  They  were  generally 
Ditched  near  a  run  of  water,  and  close  by  a  canebrake^  to  screen  us 
from  the  wind.  One  side  of  our  lodge  was  open  towards  the  fire. 
\luT  horses  were  hoppled  and  turned  loose  in  the  canebrakes,  with 
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hells  rouml  their  tiecks.  One  of  the  party  staid  at  home  to  watch 
the  camp,  prepare  the  meals,  and  keep  oflf  the  wolves  ;  the  others 
hunted.  When  a  hunter  killed  a  deer  at  a  distance  from  the  camp, 
he  would  open  it  and  take  out  the  entrails ;  then  climbing  a  sap. 
liri-g,  he  would  bend  it  down,  tie  the  deer  to  the  top,  and  let  it 
spring  up  again  so  as  to  suspend  the  carcass  out  of  reach  of  the 
wolves.  At  night  he  would  return  to  the  camp,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  luck.  The  next  morning  early  he  would  get  a  horse 
out  of  the  canebrake  and  bring  home  his  game.  That  day  he 
would  stay  at  home  to  cut  up  the  carcass,  while  the  others  hunted. 

"  Our  days  were  thus  spent  in  silent  and  lonely  occupations. 
It  was  only  at  night  that  we  would  gather  together  before  the 
Cre,  and  be  sociable.  I  was  a  novice,  and  used  to  listen  with 
open  eyes  and  ears  to  the  strange  and  wild  stories  told  by  the  old 
hunters,  and  believed  every  thing  I  heard.  Some  of  their  stories 
boxdered  upon  the  supernatural.  They  believed  that  their  rifles 
might  be  spellbound,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  kill  a  buffalo,  even 
at  arm's  length.  This  superstition  they  had  derived  from  the  In- 
dians, who  often  think  the  white  hunters  have  laid  a  spell  upon 
their  rifles  Miller  partook  of  this  superstition,  and  used  to  tell 
of  his  rifle's  having  a  spell  upon  it ;  but  it  often  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  shuffling  way  of  accounting  for  a  bad  shot.  If  a  hunter 
grossly  missed  his  aim,  he  would  ask,  '  Who  shot  last  with  his 
rifle  ? ' — and  hint  that  he  must  have  charmed  it.  The  sure  mode  to 
disenchant  the  gun  was  to  shoot  a  silver  bullet  out  of  it. 

"  By  the  opening  of  spring  we  would  generally  have  quantifies 
of  bear's  meat  and  venison  salted,  dried,  and  smoked,  and  numer- 
ous packs  of  skins.  We  would  then  make  the  best  of  our  way 
come  from  our  distant  hunting-grounds ;  transporting  our  spoils. 
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sometimes  in  canoes  along  the  riyers,  sometimes  on  horstbaeJi 
over  land,  and  our  return  would  often  be  celebrated  by  feasting 
and  dancing,  in  true  backwoods  style.  I  have  given  you  some 
idea  of  our  hunting ;  let  me  now  give  yon  a  sketch  of  our 
frolicking. 

"  It  was  on  our  return  from  a  winter's  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Green  River,  when  we  received  notice  that  there  was 
to  be  a  grand  frolic  at  Bob  Mosely's,  to  greet  the  hunters.  This 
Bob  Mosely  was  a  prime  fellow  throughout  the  country.  He  was 
an  indifferent  hunter,  it  is  true,  and  rather  lazy,  to  boot ;  but  - 
then  he  could  play  the  fiddle,  and  that  was  enough  to  make  him 
of  consequence.  There  was»*io  other  man  within  a  hundred  miles 
that  could  play  the  fiddle,  so  there  was  no  having  a  regular  frolic 
without  Bob  Mosely.  The  hunters,  therefore,  were  always  ready 
to  give  him  a  share  of  their  game  in  exchange  for  his  music,  and 
Bob  was  'always  ready  to  get  up  a  carousal,  whenever  there  was  a 
party  returning  from  a  hunting  expedition.  The  present  frolic 
was  to  take  place  at  Bob  Mosely's  own  house,  which  was  on  the 
Pigeon-Roost  Fork  of  the  Muddy,  which  is  a  branch  of  Rough 
Creek,  which  is  a  branch  of  Green  River. 

"  Every  body  was  agog  for  the  revel  at  Bob  Mosely's ;  and  as 
all  the  fashion  of  the  neighborhood  was  to  be  there,  I  thought  I 
must  brush  up  for  the  occasion.  My  leathern  hunting-dress,  which 
was  the  only  one  I  had,  was  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  it  is 
true,  and  considerably  japanned  with  blood  and  grease ;  but  I  was 
up  to  hunting  expedients.  Getting  into  a  periogue,  I  paddled 
off  to  a  part  of  the  Green  River  where  there  was  sand  and  clay, 
that  might  serve  for  soap ;  then  taking  off  my  dress,  I  scrubbed 
and  scoured  it,  until  I  thought  it  looked  very  well.     I  then  put 
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it  ou  the  eud  of  a  stick,  and  hung  it  out  of  the  periogue  to  dry 
while  I  stretched  myself  very  comfortably  on  the  green  bank  of 
lihe  river.  Unluckily  a  flaw  struck  the  periogue,  and  tipped  ovei 
the  stick  :  down  went  my  dress  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  I 
never  saw  it  more.  Here  was  I,  left  almost  in  a  state  of  nature 
I  managed  to  make  a  kind  of  Robinson  Crusoe  garb  of  undressed 
skins,  with  the  hair  on,  which  enabled  me  to  get  home  with  de- 
cency ;  but  my  dream  of  gayety  and  fashion  was  at  an  end ;  for 
how  could  I  think  of  figuring  in  high  life  at  the  Pigeon-Roost, 
equipped  like  a  mere  Orson  ? 

"  Old  Miller,  who  really  began  to  take  some  pride  in  me,  was 
confounded  when  he  understood  that  I  did  not  intend  to  go  to 
Bob  Mosely's ;  but  when  1  told  him  my  misfortune,  and  that  I 
bad  no  dress  :  '  By  the  powers,'  cried  he,  '  but  you,  shall  go, 
and  you  shalLbe  the  best  dressed  and  the  best  mounted  lad  there  ! ' 

"  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  cut  out  and  make  up  a 
hunting-shirt,  of  dressed  deer-skin,  gaily  fringed  at  the  shoul- 
ders, and  leggins  of  the  same,  fringed  from  hip  to  heel.  He 
then  made  me  a  rakish  raccoon-  cap,  with  a  flaunting  tail  to  it ; 
mounted  me  on  his  best  horse ;  and  I  may  say,  without  vanity, 
that  I  was  one  of  the  smartest  fellows  that  figured  on  that  occa- 
sion, at  the  Pigeon-Roost  Fork  of  the  Muddy. 

"  It  was  no  small  occasion,  either,  let  me  tell  you.  Bob 
Mosely's  house  was  a  tolerably  large  bark  shanty,  with  a  clap- 
board roof;  and  there  were  assembled  all  the  young  hunters  and 
pretty  girls  of  the  ciuntry,  for  many  a  mile  round.  The  young 
men  were  in  their  best  hunting-dresses,  but  not  one  could  com- 
pare with  mine ;  and  my  raccoon-cap,  with  its  flowing  tail,  was 
tho  admiration  of  every  body.      The  girls  were  mostly  in  doe 
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skin  dresses ;  for  there  was  no  spinning  and  weasring  as  jet  io 
the  woods  ;  nor  any  need  of  it.  I  never  saw  girls  that  seemed 
to  me  better  dressed  ;  and  I  was  some*hat  of  a- judge,  having 
Been  fashions .  at'  Richmond.  We  had.  a  hearty  dinner,  and  a 
merry  on: ;  for  there  was  Jemmy  Kiel,  famous  for  raccoon-hunt-, 
ing,  and  Bob  Tarleton^  and  Wesley  Pigman,  and  Joe  Taylor, 
and  several  other  prime  fellows  for  a  fi;olio,  that  made  all  ring 
again,  and  laughed  that  you  might  have  heard  them  a  mile. 

"  After  dinner,  we  began  dancing,  and  were  haird  at  it,  when, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  new  arrival — 
the  two  daughters  of  old  Simon  Schultz ;  two  young  ladies  that 
affected  fashion  and  late  hours.  Their  arrival  had  nearly  put  an 
end  to  all  our  merriment.  I  must  go  a  little  round  about  in  my 
story,  to  explain  to  you  How  that  happened. 

"  As  old  Schultz,  the  father,  was  one  day  looking  in  the  cane- 
brakes  for  his  cattle,  he  came  npou'  the  track  of  horses.  He- 
knew  they  were  none  of  his,  and  that  none  of  his  neighbors  had 
horses  about  that  place.  They  must  be  stray  horses  ;- or  must  be- 
long to  some  traveller  who  had  lost  his  way,  as  the  track  led  no- 
where. He  accordingly  followed  it  up,  until  he  came  to  an  un]uoky 
peddler,  with  two  or  three  packhorsos,  who  had  been  bewildered 
among  the  cattle-tracks,  and  had  wandered  for  two,. or  three  days 
among  woodi'and  canebrakes,  until  he  was  almost  famished 

"  Old  Schultz -brought  him  to  his  house;  fed  him  on  veni- 
son, bear's  meat,  and  hominy,  andat.the'  ond'of  a  week  putJiim 
•n  prime  condition  The  peddler  Coald  not  sufficiently  express 
his  thankfulness;  and  when  about  to  depart,  inquired  what  h« 
bad  to  pay  1  Old  Schultz  stepped  back,  with  surprise  '  Stran- 
ger,' said  he,  'you  have  been  welcome  under  my  rocf      I've 
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given  you  nothing  but  wild  meat  and  hominy,  because  I  had  nc 
better,  but  have  been  glad  of  your  company.  You  are  weleomcj 
to  stay  as  long  as  you  please  ;  but  by  Zounds !  if  any  one  oflFers 
to  pay  Simon  Schultz  for  food,  he  affronts  him  ! '  So  saying,  he 
walke-d  out  in  a  huff. 

"  The  peddler  admired  the  hospitality  of  his  host,  but  coul 
Dot  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  go  away  without  making 
some  recompense.  There  were  honest  Simon's  two  daughters, 
two  strapping,  red  haired  girls.  He  opened  his  packs  and  dis- 
played riches  before  them  of  which  they  had  no  conception;  foi 
in  those  days  there  were  no  country  stores  in  those  parts,  with 
their  artificial  finery  and  trinketry  ;  and  this  was  the  first  peddler 
that  had  wandered  into  that  part  of  the  wilderness.  The  girls 
were  for  a  time  completely  dazzled,  and  knew  not  what  to  choose 
but  what  caught  their  eyes  most,  were  two  looking-glasses,  about 
the  size  of  a  dollar,  set  in  gilt  tin.  They  had  never  seen  the 
like  before,  having  used  no  other  mirror  than  a  pail  of  water. 
The  peddler  presented  them  these  jewels,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation :  nay,  he  gallantly  hung  them  round  their  necks  by  red 
ribbons,  almost  as  fine  as  the  glasses  themselves.  This  done, 
he  took  his  departure,  leaving  them  as  much  astonished,  as  two 
princesses  in  a  fairy  tale,  that  have  received  a  magic  gift  from 
an  enchanter. 

"  It  was  with  these  looking-glasses,  hung  round  their  necka 
as  lockets,  by  red  ribbons,  that  old  Schultz's  daughters  made 
their  appearance  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  frolic 
at  Bob  Mosely's  on  the  Pigeon-Koost  Fork  of  t^e  Muddy. 

'  By  the  powers,  but  it  was  an  event !  Such  a  thing  had 
naver  before  been  seen  in  Kentucky.     Bob  Tarleton,  a  strapping 
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fellow,  with  a  head  like  a  chestnut-burr,  and  a  look  like  a  boar  lu 
an  apple  orchard,  stepped  up,  caught  hold  of  the  looking-glasi 
of  one  of  the  girls,  and  gazing  at  it  for  a  moment,  cried  out 
'  Joe  Taylor,  come  here  !  come  here  !  I'll  be  darn'd  if  Patty 
Schultz  aint  got  a  locket  that  you  can  see  your  face  in,  as  clear 
s  ill  a  spring  of  water  ! ' 

"  In  a  twinkling  all  the  young  hunters  gathered  round  old 
Schultz's  daughters.  I,  who  knew  what  looking-glasses  were 
did  not  budge.  Some  of  the  girls  who  sat  near  me  were  exces- 
sively mortified  at  finding  themselves  thus  deserted.  I  heard 
Peggy  Pugh  say  to  Sally  Pigman,  '  Goodness  knows,  it's  well 
Schultz's  daughters  is  got  them  things  round  their  necks,  for 
it's  the  first  time  the  young  men  crowded  round  them  ! ' 

"  I  saw  immediately  the  danger  of  the  case.  We  were  a 
small  community,  and  could  not  afford  to  be  split  up  by  feuds. 
So  I  stepped  up  to  the  girls,  and  whispered  to  them  :  'Polly,' 
said  I,  '  those  lockets  are  powerful  fine,  and  become  you  amaz- 
ingly ;  but  you  don't  consider  that  the  country  is  not  advanced 
enough  in  these  parts  for  such  things.  You  and  I  understand 
these  matters,  but  these  people  don't.  Fine  things  like  these 
may  do  very  well  in  the  old  settlements,  but  they  won't  answer 
at  the  Pigeon-Roost  Fork  of  the  Muddy.  You  had  better  lay 
them  aside  for  the  present,  or  we  shall  have  no  peace.' 

"Polly  and  her  sister  luckily  saw  their  error;  they  took  off 
the  lockets,  laid  them  aside,  and  harmony  was  restored ;  othpr 
wise,  I  verily  believe  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  our  com 
aaunity.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  great  sacrifice  they  mad« 
on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  think  old  Schultz's  daughters  were  evei 
tuuch  liked  afterwards  among  the  young  women. 
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"  This  was  the  first  time  that  looking-glasses  were  over  seen 
m  the  Crreen  Uiver  part  of  Kentucky. 

"  I  had  now  lived  some  time  with  old  Miller,  and  had  become 
a  tolerably  expert  hunter.  G-ame,  however,  began  to  grow  scarce. 
The  buffalo  had  gatheted  together,  as  if  by  universal  understand- 
ing, and  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  never  to  return.  Stranger 
kept  pouring  into  the  country,  clearing  away  the  forests,  and 
building  in  all  directions.  The  hunters  began  to  grow  restive. 
Jemmy  Kiel,  the  same  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  for  his 
skill  in  raccoon  catching,  came  to  me  one  day :  '  I  can't  stand 
this  any  longer.'  said  he ;  '  we're  getting  too  thick  here.  Simon 
Schultz  crowds  me  so,  that  I  have  no  comfort  of  my  life.' 

"  '  Why,  how  you  talk  ! '  said  I;  '  Simon  Schultz  lives  twelve 
miles  off.' 

<■■ '  No  matter ;  his  cattle  run  with  mine,  and  I've  no  idea  of 
living  where  another  man's  cattle  can  run  with  mine.  That's  too 
close  neighborhood;  I  want  elbow-room.  This  country,  top,  is 
growing  too  poor  to  live  in ;  there's  no  game  :  so  two  or  three  of 
us  have  made  up  our  minds  to  follow  the  buffalo  to  the  Missouri, 
and  we  should  like  to  have  you  of  the  party.,'  Other  jhunters  of 
my  acquaintance  talked  in  the  same  manner.  This  set  me  think- 
ing :  but  the  more  I  thought,  the  more  I  was  perplexed,  I  had 
no  one  to  advise  with :  old  Miller  and  his  associates  knew  of  but 
one  mode  of  life,  and  I  had  no  experience  in  any  other :  but  I  had 
a  wider  scope  of  thought.  When  out  hunting  alo^e,  I  used  to 
forget  the,  sport,  and  sit  for  hours  together  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
«dh  rifle  in  hand,  buried  in  thought,  and  debating  with  myself; 
Shall  I  go  with  Jemmy  Kiel  and  his  company,  or  shall  I  remain 
here  ?     If  I  remain  here,  there  will  soon  be  nothing  left  to  hunt. 

12* 
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Hut  am  I  to  be  a  hunter  all  my  life?  Have  not  I  something 
more  in  me,  than  to  be  carrying  a  rifle  on  my  shoulder,  day  aftej 
day,  and  dodging  about  after  bears,  and  deer,  and  othpr  brute 
bfeasts  ? '  My  vanity  told  me  I  had ;  and  I  called  to  mind  my 
boyish  boast  to  my  sister,  that  I  would  never  return  home,  until 
[  returned  a  member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky;  but  was  this 
the  way  to  fit  myself  for  such  a  station  ? 

"  Various  plans  passed  through  my  mind,  but  they  were  aban 
doned  almost  as  soon  as  formed.  At  length  I  determined  on  be- 
coming a  lawyer.  True  it  is,  I  knew  almost  nothing.  I  had  left 
school  before  I  had  learnt  beyond  the 'rule  of  three.'  'Never 
mind,'  said  I  to  myself,  resolutely ;  'I  am  a  terrible  fellow  for 
hanging  on  to  any  thing,  when  I've  once  made  up  my  mind ;  and 
if  a  man  has  but  ordinary  capacity,  and  will  set  to  work  with' 
heart  and  soul,  and  stick  to  it,  he  can  do  almost  any  thing.'.  With 
this  maxim,  which  has  been  pretty  much  my  main  stay  through- 
out life,  I  fortified  myself  in  my  determination  to  attempt  the 
taw.  But .  how  was  I  to  set  about  it  ?  I  must  quit  this  forest 
life,  and  go  to  one  or  other  of  the  towns,  where  I  might  be  able 
to  study,  and  to  attend  the  courts.  This  too  required  funds.  I 
examined  into  the  state  of  my  finances.  The  purse  given  me  by 
my  father  had  remained  untouched,  in  the  bottom  of  an  old  chest 
up  in  the  loft,  for  money  was  scarcely  needed  in  these  parts.  I 
had  bargained  away  the  skins  acquired  in  hunting,  for  a  horse  and 
various  other  matters,  on  which,  in  case  of  need,  I  could  raise 
funds.  I  therefore  thought  I  could  make  shift  to  maintain  myself 
ontil  I  was  fitted  for  the  bar. 

"  T  informed  my  worthy  host  and  patron,  old  Miller,  of  my 
(,lan.      He  shook  his  head   at  my  turning  my  back  upon  the 
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Roods,  when  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  first-rate  hunter ; 
but  he  made  no  eiFort  to  dissuade  me.  I  accordingly  set  oflF  in 
September,  on  horseback,  intending  to  visit  Lexington,  Frank- 
fort, and  other  of  the  principal  towns,  in  search  of  a  favorable 
place  to  prosecute  my  studies.  My  choice  was  made  sooner  than 
1  expected..  I  had  put  up  one  night  at  Bardstown,  and  found, 
on  inquiry  that  I  could  get  comfortable  board  and  accommoda- 
tion in. a  private  family  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week.  I  liked 
-the  place,  and  resolved  to  look  no  farther.  So  the  next  morn- 
ing I  prepared  to  turn  my  face  homeward,  and  take  my  final 
leave  of  forest  life. 

"  I  had  taken  my  breakfast,  and  was  waiting  for  my  horse, 
when,  in  pacing  up  and  down  the  piazza,  I  saw  a  young  girl 
seated  near  a  window,  evidently  a  visitor.  She  was  very  pretty ; 
with  auburn  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  and  was  dressed  in  white.  I 
had  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  since  I  had  left  Richmond ;  and  at 
that  time  I  was  too  much  of  a  boy  to  be  much  struck  by  female 
charms.  She  was  so  delicate  and  dainty-looking,  so  difl^erent 
from  the  hale,  bnxom,  brown  girls  of  the  woods ;  and  then  her 
white  dress  ! — ^it  was  perfectly  dazzling  1  Never  was  poor  youth 
more  taken  by  surprise,  and  suddenly  bewitched.  My  heart 
yearned  to  know  her ;  but  how  was  I  to  accost  her  ?  I  had 
grown  wild  in  the  woods,  and  had  none  of  the  habitudes  of  polite 
life.  Had  she  been  like  Peggy  Pugh,  or  Sally  Pigman,  or  any 
other  of  my  leathern-dressed  belles  of  the  Pigeon-Eoost,  I  should 
have  approached  her  without  dread  ;  nay,  had  she  been  as  fair 
as  Schultz's  daughters,  with  their  looking-glass  lockets,  I  should 
not  have  hesitated :  but  that  white  dress;  and  those  auburn  ring- 
lets, and  blue  eyes,  and  delicate  looks,  quite  daunted,  while  the; 
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fascinated  me.  I  don't  know  what  put  it  into  my  head,  but  1 
thought,  all  at  once,  that  I  would  kiss  her!  It  would  take  a 
long  acquaintance  to  arrive  at  such  a  boon,  but  I  might,  seize 
upon  it  by  sheer  robbery.  Nobody  knew  me  here.  I  would 
just  step  in,  snatch  a  kiss,  mount  my  horse,  and  ride-  off.  She 
would  not  be  the  worse  for  it ;  and  that  kiss-^oh  !  I  should  die 
if  I  did  not  get  it ! 

"  I  gave  no  time  for  the  thought  to  cool,  but  entered  the 
house,  and  stepped  lightly  into  the  room.  She  was  seated  with 
her  back  to  the  door,  looking  out  at  the  window,  and  did  not 
hear  my  approach.  I  tapped  her  chair,  and  as  she  turned  and 
looked  up,  I  snatched  as  sweet  a  kiss  as  ever  was  stolen,  and 
vanished  in  a  twinkling.  The  next  moment  I  was  on  horseback, 
galloping  homeward  ;  my  very  ears  tingling  at  what  I  had  done. 

"  On  my  return  home,  I  sold  my  horse,  and  turned  every 
thing  to  cash,  and  found,  with  the  remains  of  the  paternal 
purse,  that  I  had  nearly  four  hundred  dollars ;  a  little  capital, 
which  I  resolved  to  manage  with  the  strictest  economy. 

"  It  was  hard  parting  with  old  Miller,  who  had  been  like  a 
father  to  me  :  it  cost  me,  too,  something  of  a  struggle  to  give  up 
the  free,  independent  wild-wood  life  I  had  hitherto  led ;  but  I 
had  marked  out  my  course,  and  have  never  been  one  to  flinch  or 
turn  back. 

"  I  footed  it  sturdily  to  Bardstown  ;  took  possession  of  the 
([uarters  for  which  1  had  bargained,  shut  myself  up,  and  set  to 
work  with  might  and  main,  to  study.  But  what  a  task  I  had 
before  me  !  I  had  every  thing  to  learn  ;  not  merely  law,  but  all 
the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge.  I  read  and  read,  foi 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  four-and-twenty ;  but  the  more  I  read, 
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the  more  I  became  aware  of  my  own  ignorance,  and  ,shed  bitter 
tears  over  my  deficiency.  It  seemed  as  if  the  wilderness  of  know- 
ledge expanded  and  grew  more  perplexed  as  I  advanced.  Eveiy 
■  height  gained,  only  revealed  a  wider  region  to  be  traversed,  and 
nearly  filled  me  with  despair  I  grew  moody,  silent,  and  unso- 
cial, but  studied  on  doggedly  and  incessantly.  The  only  person 
with  whom  I  held  any  conversation,  was  the  worthy  man  in 
whose  house  I  was  quartered.  He  was  honest  and  well-meaijing 
but  perfectly  ignorant,  and  I  believe  would  have  liked  me  much 
better,  if  I  had  not  been  so  much  addicted  to  reading.  He  con- 
sidered all  books  filled  with  lies  and  impositions,  and  seldom 
could  look  into  one,  without  finding  something  to  rouse  his 
spleen.  Nothing  put  him  into  a  greater  passion,  than  the  asser- 
tion that  the  world  turned  on  its  own  axis  every  four-and-twenty 
hours.  He  swore  it  wa.=i  an  outrage  upon  common  sense.  '  Why, 
if  it  did,'  said  he,  '  there  would  not  be  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
well,  by  morning,  and  all  the  milk  and  cream  in  the  dairy  would 
be  turned  topsy-turvy ! '  And  then  to  talk  of  the  earth  going 
round  the  sun!  'How  do  they  know  it?  I've  seen  the  sun 
rise  every  morning,  and  set  every  evening  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  They  must  not  talk  to  me  about  the  earth's  going  roun 
tlie  sun  ! ' 

"  At  another  time  he  was  in  a  perfect  fret  at  being  told  the 
distance  between  the  sun  and  moon.  '  How  can  any  one  tell  the 
distance  ?'  cried  he.  '  Who  surveyed  it  ?  who  carried  the  chain? 
By  Jupiter  !  they  only  talk  this  way  before  me  to  annoy  me. 
But  then  there's  some  people  of  sense  who  give  in  to  this  cursed 
bniiibug !  There's  Judge  Broadnax,  now,  one  of  the  bent  law- 
yers we  have  ;  isn't  it  surprising  he  should  believe  in  such  ptuff; 
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Why,  Sir,  the  other  day  I  heard  hi-m  talk  of  "the  distance  from  t 
star  he  called  Mars  to  the. sun  I  Hemust  have  got  it  out  of  ose 
or  other  of  those  confounded  ))ooks  he's  so  fond  of  reading ;  s 
book  some  impudent  fellow  has  written,  who  knew  nobody  could 
swear  the  distance  was  more  or  less.' 

"  For  my  own  part,  feeling  my  own  deficiency  in  scientific 
lore,  I  never  venturfed  to  unsettle  his  conviction  that  the  sun 
made  his  daily  circuit  round  the  earth  ;  and  for  aught  I  said  to 
the  contrary,  he  lived  and  died  in  that  beliefs  > 

I  had  been  about  a  year  at  Bardstown,  living  thus  stu 
diously  and  reclusely,  when,  as  I  was  one  day  walking  the  street 
I  met  two  young  girls,  in  one  of  whom  I  immediately  recalled 
the  littlfe  beauty  whom  I  had  kissed  so  impudently.  She  blushed 
up  to  the  eyes,  and  so  did  I ;  but  we  both  passed  on  without  far- 
ther sign  of  recognition.  This  second  glimpse  of  her,  however, 
caused  an  odd  fluttering  about  my  heart  I  could  not  get  her 
out  of  my  thoughts  for  days.  She  quite  interfered  with  my 
studies.  I  tried  to  think  of  her  as  a  mere  child,  but  it  would 
not  do :  she  had  improved  in  beauty,  and  was  tending  toward 
womanhood ;  and  then  I  myself  was  but  little  better  than  a 
stripling.  However,  I  did  not  attempt  to  seek  after  her,  or  even 
to  find  out  who  she  was,  but  returned  doggedly  to  my  books. 
By  degrelfis  she  faded  from  my  thoughts,  or  if  she  did  cross  them 
occasionally,  it  was  only  to  increase  my  despondency;  for  I 
feared  that  with  all  my  exertions,  I  should  never  be  able  to  fit 
myself  for  the  bar,  or  enable  myself  to  support  a  wife. 

"  One  cold  stormy  evening  I  was  seated,  in  dumpish  mood, 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  inn,  looking  into  the  fire,  and  turning 
over  uncomfortable  thoughts,  when  I  was  accosted  by  some  onf 
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who  had  entered  the  room  without  my  perceiving  it.  I  looked 
Qp,  and  saw  before  me  a  tall  and,  as  I  thought,  pompcis-looking 
man,  arrayed  in  small-clothes  and  knee-tuckles,  w'tL  powdered 
head,  and  shoes  nicely  blacked  and  polished ;  a  style  of  dress 
unparalleled  in  those  days,  in  that  rough  country.  I  took  a 
pique  against  him  from  the  very  portliness  of  his  appearance,  and 
stateliness  of  his  manner,  and  bristled  up  as  he  accosted  me. 
He  demanded  if  my  name  was  not  Biugwood, 

"  I  was  startled,  for  I  supposed  myself  perfectly  incog. ;  but 
I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

" '  Your  family,  I  believe,  lives  in  Richmond.' 

"My  gorge  began  to  rise.  'Yes,  sir,'  replied  I,  sulkily, 
'  my  family  does  live  in  Richmond^ 

"  '  And  what,  may  I  ask,  has  brought  you  into  this  part  of 
the  country  ?' 

"  'Zounds,  sir  !'  cried  I,  starting  on  my  feet,  '  what  business 
is  it  of  yours  ?     How  dare  you  to  question  me  in  this  manner  ? ' 

"  The  entrance  of  some  persons  prevented  a  reply ;  but  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  bar-room,  fuming  with  conscious  inde 
pendenceand  insulted  dignity,  while  the  pompous-looking  per- 
sonage, who  had  thus  trespassed  upon  my  spleen,  retired  without 
proffering  another  word. 

"  The  next  day,  while  seated  in  my  room,  some  one  tapped 
at  the  door,  and,  on  being  bid  to  enter,  the  stranger.in  the  pow- 
dered head,  small-clothes,  and  shiniug  shoes  and  tuckles,  walked 
in  with  ceremonious  couttesy     .. 

"  My  boyish  pride  was  a^in  in  arms;  but  he  subdued  ma 
[le  was  formal,  but  kind  and  friendly.  He  knew  my  family 
and  understood  my  situation,  and   the  dogged  struggle  I  wa« 
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making.  A  little  conversation,  when  my  jealous  pride  was  ouoe 
put  to  rest,  drew  every  thing  from  me.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  ex- 
perience, and  of  extensive  practice,  and  offered  at  once  to  take 
ino  with  him,  and  direct  my  studies.  The  offer  -was  too  advan- 
tageous and  gratifying-  not  to  be  immediately;  accepted.  From 
tliat  time  I  began  to  look  up.  I  was  put  into  a  proper  track, 
and  was  enabled  to  study  to  a  proper  purpose.  I  made  ac- 
quaintance, too,  with  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  place,  \vbo 
were  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  was  encouraged  at  finding  that  I 
could  '  hold  my  own'  in  argument  with  them.  We  instituted  a 
debating  club,  in  which  I  soon  became  prominent  and  popular. 
Men  of  talents,  engaged  in  other  -pursuits,  joined  it,  and  this 
diversified  our  subjects,  and  put  me  on  various  tracks  of  inquiry. 
Ladies,  too,  attended  some  of  our  discussions,  and  this  gave 
them  a  polite  tone,  and  had  an  influence  on  the  manners  of  the 
debaters.  My  legal  patron  also  may  have  had  a  favorable  effect 
in  Correcting  any  roughiless  contracted  in  my  hunter's  life.  Ha 
was  calculated  to  bend  me  in  an  opposite  direction,  for  he  was  of 
the  old  school ;  quoted  Chesterfield  on  all  occasions,  and  talked 
of  Sir  Cbarlea  Grandison,  who  was  his  beau-ideal.  It  was  Sir 
Charles  Grrandison,  however,  Kentuckyized. 

"  I  had  always  been  fond  of  female  society.  My  experience, 
however,  had  hitherto  been  among  the  rough  daughters  of  the  back 
woodsmen  ;  and  I  felt  an  awe  of  young  ladies  in  '  store  cloth'esf 
and  delicately  brought  up.  Two  or  three  of  the  married  ladiei 
of  Bardstown,  who  had  heard  me  at  the  debating  club,  deter 
mined  that  I  was  a  genius,  and  undertook  to  bring  me  out 
t  believe  I  really  improved  under  their  hands;  became  quiet  where 
I  had  been  shy  or  sulky,  and  easy  where  I  had  been  impudout 
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I  called  to  take  tea  one  evening  with  one  of  these  ladies, 
when  to  my  surprise,  and  somewhat  to  my  confusion,  I  found 
with  her  the  identical  blue-eye^,  little  beauty  whom  ;  I  had  so 
audaciously  kissed.  I  was  formally  introduced  to  her,  but 
neither  of  us  betrayed  any  sign  of  previous  acquaintance,  except 
by  blushing  to  the  eyes.  While  tea  was  getting  ready,  the  lady 
of  the  house  went  out  of  the  room  to  give  some  directions,  and 
left  us  alone. 

"  Heavens  and  earth,  what  a  situation  !  I  would  have  given 
all  the  pittance  I  was  worth,  to  have  been  in  the  deepest  dell  of 
the  forest.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  saying  something  in  excuse 
of  my  former  rudeness,  but  I  could  not  conjure  up  an  idea,  nor 
utter  a  word.  Every  moment  matters  were  growing  worse  I 
felt  at  one  time  tempted  to  do  as  I  had  done  when  I  robbed  her 
of  the  kiss  :  bolt  from  the  room,  and  take  to  flight ;  but  I  was 
chained  to  the  spot,  for  I  really  longed  to  gain  her  good  will. 

"  At  length  I  plucked  up  courage,  on  seeing  that  she  was 
equally  confused  with  myself,  and  walking  desperately  up  to  her, 
I  exclaimed  : 

"  '  I  have  been  trying  to  muster  up  something  to  say  to  you, 
but  I  cannot.  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  horrible  scrape.  Do  have 
pity  on  me,  and  help  me  out  of  it ! ' 

'■  A  .smile  dimpled  about  her  mouth,  and  played  among  the 
bluslies  of  her  cheek.  She  looked  up  with  a  shy  but  arch  glance 
of  the  eye,  that  expressed  a  volume  of  comic  recollection ;  we 
hoth  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  from  that  momoot  all  went  on  well. 

"  A  few  evenings  afterws^rd,  I  met  her  at  a  dance,  and  prose- 
cuted the  acquaintance.  I  soon  became  deeply  attached  to  her  • 
paid  my  court  reguli^rly, ;    and  before  I  was  nineteen  years  (A 
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ago.  had  engaged  myself  to  marry  her.  I  spoke  to  her  mother 
a  widow  lady,  to  ask  her  consent.  She  seemed  to  demur;  upon 
which,  with  my  customary  haste,  I  told  her  there  would  be  da 
ise  in  opposing  the  match,  for  if  her  daughter  chose  to  have  me, 
t  would  take  her,  in  defiance  of  her  family,  and  the  whole  world. 

"  She  laughed,  and  told  me  %  need  not  give  myself  any  unea- 
siness ;  there  would  be  no  unreasonable  opposition.  She  knew 
my  family,  and  all  about  me.  The  only  obstacle  was,  that  I  had 
no  means  of  supporting  a  wife,  and  she  had  nothing  to  give  with 
her  daiughter. 

"  No  matter ;  at  that  moment  every  thing  wag  bright  before 
me.  I  was  in  one  of  my  sanguine  moods.  I  -feared  nothing, 
doubted  nothing.  So  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  prosecute  my 
studies,  obtain  a  license,  and  as  soon  as  I  should  be  fairly 
launched  in  business,  we  would  be  married. 

"  I  now  prosecuted  my  studies  with  redoubled  ardor,  and  was 
up  to  my  ears  in  law,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father, 
who  had  heard  of  me  and  my  whereabouts.  He  applauded  the 
course  I  had  taken,  but  advised  me  to  lay  a  foundation  of  general 
knowledge,  and  offered  to  defray  my  expenses,  if  I  would  go  to 
college.  -  I  felt  the  want  of  a  general  education,  and  was  staggered 
with  this  offer.  It  militated  somewhat  against  the  self-dependent 
course  I  had  so  proudly,  or  rather  conceitedly,  marked  out  for 
myself,  but  it  would  enable  me  to  enter  more  advantageously  upon 
my  legal  career.  I  talked  over  the  matter  with  the  lovely  girl  to 
whom  I  was  engaged.  She  sided  in  opinion  with  my  father,  and 
•ialked  so  disinterestedly,  yet  tenderly,  that  if  possible,  I  loved  her 
more  than  ever.  I  reluctantly,  therefore,  agreed  to  go  to  college 
for  a  couple  of  years,  though  it  must  neeessa-rily  postpone  our  union. 
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"  Scarcely  had  I  formed  this  resolution,  when  her  mother  was 
taken  ill,  and  died,  leaving  her  without  a  protector.  This  again 
altered  all  my  plans.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  protect  her.  I  gave  up 
all  idba  of  collegiate  studies ;  persuaded  myself  that  by  dint  of 
industry  and  application  I  might  overcome  the  deficiencies  of 
education,  and  resolved  to  take  out  a  license  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  That  very  autumn  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  within  a 
month  afterward,  was  married.  We  were  a  young  couple;  she 
not  much  above  sixteen,  I  not  quite  twenty;  and  both  almqst  with- 
out a  dollar  in  the  world.  The  establishment  which  we  set  up  was 
suited  to  our  circumstances  :  a  log-house,  with  two  small  rooms 
abed,  atable,  a  half  dozen  chairs,  a  half  dozen  knives  and  forks 
a  half  dozen  spoons ;  every  thing  by  half  dozens ;  a  little  delft 
ware ;  every  thing  in  a  small  way  :  we  were  so  poor,  but  then  so 
happy  1^ 

"  We  had  not  been  married  many  days,  when  court  was  held 
at  a  county  town,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  there,  and  put  myself  in  the  way  of  business : 
but  how  was  I  to  go  ?  I  had  expended  all  my  means  on  our 
establishment  ;  and  then,  it  was  hard  parting  with  my  wife  so 
soon  after  marriage.  However,  go  I  must.  Money  must  be  made, 
or  we  should  soon  have  the  wolf  at  the  door.  I  accordingly  bor- 
rowed a  horse,  and  borrowed  a  little  cash,  and  rode  oflF  from  my 
door,  leaving  my  wife  standing  at  it,;  and  waving  her  hand  after 
me.  Her  last  look,. so  sweet  and  beaming,  went  to  my  heart.  T 
fell  as  if  I  could  go  through  fire  and  water  for  ner. 

"I  arrived  at  the  county  town,  on  a  cool  October  evening 
The  inn  was  crowded,  for  the  court  was  to  commence  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.     I  knew  no  one,  and  wondered  how  I,  a  stranger,  and 
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a  mere  youngster,  was  to  make  my  way  in  such  a  crowd,  and  ta 
get  business.  The  public  room  was  thronged  with  the  idlers  of 
the  country,  who  gather  together  on  such  occasions.  There  wag 
some  drinking  going  forWard,  with  much  noise,  and  a  little  alter- 
ation. Just  as  I  entered  the  room,  I  saw  a  rough  bully  of  a  fel- 
ow,  who  was  partly  intoxicated,  strike  an  old  man.  He  came 
swaggering  by  me,  and  elbowed  me  as  he  passed.  I  immediately 
knocked  him  down,  and  kicked  him  into  the  street.  I  needed  nc 
better  introduction.  In  a  moment  I  had  a  dozen  rough  shakes 
of  the  hand,  and  invitations  to  drink,  and  found  myself  quite  a 
personage  in  this  rough  assembly. 

"  The  next  morning  the  court  opened.  I  took  my  seat  among 
the  lawyers,  but  felt  as  a  mere  spectator,  not  having  a  suit  in  pro- 
gress or  prospect,  nor  having  any  idea  where  business  was  to  come 
from.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  a  man  was  put  at  the  bar 
charged  with  passing  counterfeit  money,  and  was  asked  if  he  was 
ready  for  trial.  He  answered  in  the  negative.  He  had  been 
confined  in  a  place  where  there  were  no  lawyers,  and  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  any.  He  was  told  to  choose  coun- 
sel from  the  lawyers  present,  and  to  be  ready  for  trial  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  looked  round  the  court,  and  selected  me.  I  was 
thunderstruck.  I  could  not  tell  why  he  should  make  such  a 
choice.  I,  a  beardless  youngster  ;  unpractised  at  the  bar  ;  per- 
fectly unknown.  I  felt  diffident  yet  delighted,  and  could  have 
hugged  the  rascal. 

'  Before  leaving  the  court,  he  gave  me  one  hundred  dollari 
m  a  bag.  as  a  retaining  fee.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses ; 
it  seemed  like  a  dream.  The  heaviness  of  the  fee  spoke  bu' 
lightly  in  favor  of  his  innocence,  but  that  was  no  affair  of  mine. 
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I  was  to  be  advocate,  not  judge,  nor  jury.  I  followed  him  to 
jai),  and  learned  from  him  all  the  particulars  of  his  case  . 
thence  I  went  to  the  clerk's  office,  and  took  minutes  of  the  iu- 
dictment.  I  theu  examined  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  pre- 
pared my  brief  in  my  room.  All  this  occupied  me  until  mid- 
night, when  I  went  to  bed,  and  tried  to  sleep.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  Never  in  my  life  was  I  more  wide  awake.  A  host  of 
thoughts  and  fancies  kept  rushing  through  my  mind  :  the  shower 
of  gold  that  had  so  unexpectedly  fallen  into  my  lap ;  the  idea 
of  my  poor  little  wife  at  home,  that  I  was  to  astonish  with  my 
good  fortune !  But  then  the  awful  responsibility  I  had  under- 
taken I-^to  speak  for  the  first  time  in  a  strange  court ;  the  ex- 
pectations the  culprit  had  evidently  formed  of  my  talents ;  all 
these,  and  a  crowd  of  similar  notions,  kept  whirling  through  my 
mind.  I  tossed  about  all  night,  fearing  the  morning  would  find 
me  exhausted  and  incompetent ;  in  a  word,  the  day  dawned  on 
me,  a  miserable  fellow  ! 

"  I  got  up  feverish  and  nervous.  I  walked  out  before  break- 
fast, striving  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  tranquillize  my  feelings. 
It  was  a  bright  morning ;  the  air  was  pure  and  frosty.  I  bathed 
my  forehead  and  my  hands  in  a  beautiful  running  stream ;  but  I 
could  not  allay  the  fever  heat  that  raged  within.  I  returned  to 
breakfast,  but  could- not  eat.  A  single  cup  of  coffee  formed  my 
repast.  It  was  time  to  go  to  court,  and  I  went  there  with  a 
throbbing  heart.  I  believe  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  thoughts 
of  my  little  wife,  in  her  lonely  log-house  I  should  have  given 
.back  to  the  man  his  hundred  dollars,  and  relinquisLjd  the  cause. 
I  took  my  seat,  looking,  I  am  convinced,  more  like  a  culprit  thar 
the  rogue  I  was  to  defend. 
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"  When  the  time  came  for  me  to  speak,  my  heart  died  witliis 
me.  I  rose  embarrassed  and  dismayed,  and  stammered  in  open- 
ing my  cause  I  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  felt  as  if  I  was 
going  down  hill.  Just  then  the  public  prosecutor,  a  man  of  tal 
ents,  but  somewhat  rough  in  his  practice,  made  a  sarcastic  re- 
mark on  something  I  had  said.  It  was  like  an  electric  spark, 
and  ran  tingling  through-  every  vein  in  my  body.  In  an  instant 
my  diffidence  was  gone.  My  whole  spirit-  was  in  arms.  I  an- 
swered with  promptness  and  bitterness,  for  I  felt  the  cruelty  of 
such  an  aitack  upon  a  novice  in  my  situation.  The  public  prose 
cutor  made  a  kind  of  apology  ;  this,  from  a  man  of  his  redoubted 
powers,  was  a  vast  concession.  I  renewed  my  argument  with  a 
fearless  glow ;  carried  the  case  through  triumphantly,  and  the 
man  was  acquitted. 

"  This  was  the  making  of  Hie.  Every  body  was  curious  to 
know  who  this  new  lawyer  was,  that  had  thus  suddenly  risen  among 
them,  and  bearded  the  attorney-general  at  the  very  outset.  The 
story  of  my  debut  at  the  inn,  on  the  preceding  evening,  when  1 
had  knocked  down  a  bully,  and  kicked  him  out  of  doors,  for 
striking  an  old  man,  was  circulated,  with  favorable  exaggerations. 
Even  my  v6ry  beardless  chin  and  juvenile  countenance  were  in  my 
favor,  for  people  gave  me  far  more  credit  than  I  really  deserved. 
The  Chance  business  which  occurs  in  our  country  r  courts  camo 
throngmg  upon  me.  1  was  repeatedly  employed  in  other  causes ; 
and  by  Saturday  night,  when  the  court  closed,  and  I  had  paid  my 
bill -at  tlie  inn,  I  found  myself  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
in  silver,  three  hundred  dollars  in  noteS;  and  a  Horse  that  I  afte^. 
ward  sold  for  two  hundred  dollars  more. 

"  Never  did  miser  gloat  on  his  money  with  more  delight.     ! 
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locked  the  door  of  my  room;  piled  the  money  in  a  heap  upon  the 
table ;  walked  round  it ;  sat  with  my  elbows  on  the  table,  and  my 
shin  upon  my  hands,  and  gazed  upon  it^  "Was  I  thinking  of  the 
money?  No!  I  was  thinking  of  my  little  wife  at  home. 
Another  sleepless  night  ensued;  but  what  a  night  of  golden  fan- 
cies, and  splendid  air  castles  1  As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  I 
was  up,  mounted  the  borrowed  horse  with  which  I  had  come  to 
court,  and  led  the  other,  which  I  had  recei\fed  as  a  fee.  All  the 
way  I  was  delighting  myself  with  the  thoughts  of  the  surprise  I 
had  in  store  for  my  little  wife;  for  both  of  us  had  expected 
nothing  but  that  I  should  spend  aU  the  money  I  had  borrowed, 
and  should  return  in  debt. 

"  Our  meeting  was  joyous,  as  you  may  suppose :  but  I  played 
the  part  of  the  Indian  hunter,  who,  when  he  returns  from  the 
chase,  never  for  a  time  speaks  of  his  success:  She  had  prepared 
a  snug  little  rustic  meal  for  me,  and  while  it  was  getting  ready,  1 
seated  myself  at  an  old-fashioned  desk  in  one  corner,  and  began 
to  count  over  my  money,  and  put  it  awa^  She  came  to  me 
before  I  had  finished,  and  asked  who  I  had  collected  the  money 
for. 

" '  For  myself,  to  be  sure,'  replied  T,  with  affected  coolness 
I  made  it  at  court.  \ 

"She  looked  me  for  a  moment  in  the  face,  incredulously. 
I  tried  to  keep  my  countenance,  and  to  play  Indian,  but  it  would 
not  do.  My  muscles  began  to  twitch;  my  feelings  all  at  once 
gave  way.  I  caught  her  in  my  arms ;  laughed,  cried,  and  danced 
about  the  room,  like  a  crazy  man.  From  that  time  forward,  wo 
aever  wanted  for  money. 

"  I  had  not  been  long  in  successful  practice,  when  I  was  sur^ 
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prised  one  day  by  a  visit  from  my  woodland'  patron,  old  Miller 
The  tidings  of  my  prosperity  had  reached  him  in  the  wildernesg 
and  he  had  walked  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  foot  to  see  me 
By  that  time  I  had  improved  my  domestic  establishment,  and  had 
all  things  comfortable  about  me.  He  looked  around  him  with  a 
wondering  eye,  at  what  he  considered  luxuries  and  superfluities ; 
bat  supposed  they  were  all  right,  in  my  altered  circumstances. 
He  said  he  did  not  know,  upon  the  whole,  but  that  I  had  acted 
for  the  best.  It  is  true,  if  game  had  continued  plenty,  it  would 
have  been  a  folly  for  me  to  quit  a  hunter's  life ;  but  hunting  was 
pretty  nigh  done  up  in  Kentucky.  The  buffalo  had  gone  to  Mis- 
souri ;  the  elk  were  nearly  gone  also ;  deer,  too,  were  growing 
scarce ;  they  might  last  out  his  time,  as  he  was  growing  old,  but 
they  were  not  worth  setting  up  life  upon.  He  had  once  lived  on 
the  borders  of  Virginia.  Game  grew  scarce  there ;  he  followed 
it  up  across  Kentucky,  and  now  it  was  again  giving  him  the  slip ; 
but  he  was  too  old  to  follow  it  farther. 

"  He  remained  wi4;h  us  three  days.  My  wife  did  every  thing 
in  her  power  to  make  him  comfortable ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  he  said  he  must  be  off  again  to  the  woods.  He  was  tired 
of  the  village,  and  of  having  so  many  people  about  him.  He  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  the  wilderness,  and  to  hunting  life.  But  I 
fear  he  did  not  make  a  good  end  of  it ;  for  I  understand  that  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  he  married  Sukey  Thomas,  who  lived 
It  the  White  Oak  Run  " 


THE  SEMmOLES. 

Prom  the  timexof  the  chimerical  cruisings  of  Old  Ponce  do  Leon  in 
search  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth ;  the  avaricious  expedition  of 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  in  quest  of  gold ;  and  the  chivalrous  enter- 
prise of  Hernando  de  Soto,  to  discover  and  conquer  a  second  Mexi- 
co, the  natives  of  Florida  have  been  continually  subjected  to  the  in- 
vasions and  encroachments  of  white  men;  They  have  resisted  them 
perseveringly  but  fruitlessly,  and  are  now  battling  amidst  swamps 
and  morasses,  for  the  last  foothold  of  their  native  soil,  with  all 
the  ferocity  of  despair.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  bitterness  of  a 
hostility  that  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  for  up- 
ward of  three  centuries,  and  exasperated  by  the  wrongs  and  mis- 
'3ries  of  each  succeeding  generation  !  The  very  name  of  the 
savasea  with  whom  we  are  fighting,  betokens  their  fallen  and 
homeless  condition.  Formed  of  the  wrecks  of  once  powerful 
tribes,  and  driven  from  their  ancient  seats  of  prosperity  and  do- 
minion, they  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seminoles,  or  "  Wan- 
derers." 

Bartram,  who  travelled  through  Florida  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  speaks  of  passing  through  a  great  extent  of 
13 
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ancient  Indian  fields,  now  silent  and  deserted,  overgrown  with 
forests,  orange  groves,  and  rank  vegetation,  the  site  of  tHe  ancient 
Alachua,  the  capital  of  a  famous  and  powerful  tribe,  who  in  days 
of  old  could  assemble  thousands  at  bull-play  and  other  athlctir 
exorcises  "  over  these  then  happy  fields  and  green  plains."  "  Al- 
most every  step  we  take,"  adds  he,  "  over  these  fertile  heights,  dis- 
covers the  remains  and  traces  of  ancient  human  habitations  and 
cultivation." 

We  are  told  that  about  the  year  1763,  when  Florida  was  ced- 
ed by  the  Spaniijrds .  to  the  English,  the  Indians  generally  re- 
tired from  the  towns  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  whites,  and 
burying  themselves  in  the  deep  forests,  intricate  swamps  and 
hominqoks,  and  vast  savannahs  of  the  interior,  devoted  themselves 
to  a  pastoral  life,  and  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  These 
are  the  people  that  received  the  name  of  the  Seminoles,  or  Wan- 
derers, which  they  still  retain. 

Bartram  gives  a  pleasing  picture  of  them  at  the  time  he  visit- 
ed them  in  their  wilderness ;  wliere  their  distance  from  the 
abodes  of  the  white  man  gave  them  a  transient  quiet  and  security 
"  This  handful  of  people,"  says  he,  "  possesses  a  vast  territory 
all  East  and  the  greatest  part  of  West  Florida,  which  being  natu- 
rally cut  and  divided  into  thousands  of  islets,  knolls,  and  eminen- 
ces, by  the  innumerable  rivers,  lakes,  swamps,  vast  savannahs, 
and  ponds,  form  so  many  secure  retreats  and  temporary  dwelling- 
places  that  effectually  guard  them  from  any  sudden  invasions  of 
attacks  from  their  enemies ;  and  being  such  a  swampy,  hommoekv' 
country,  furnishes  such  a  plenty  and  variety  of  supplies  for  the 
nourishment  of  varieties  of  animals,  that  I  can  venture  to  assert, 
that  no  part  of  the  globe  so  abounds  with  wild  game,  or  creatures 
It  for  the  food  of  man. 
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"  TUas  they  enjoy  a  superabundance  of  the  necessaries  and 
sonveniences  of  life,  with  the  security  of  person  and  property 
the  two  great  concerns  of  mankind.  The  hides  of  deer,  bears 
tigers,  and  wolves,  together  with  honey,  wax,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  purchase  their  clothing  equipage,  and  domes- 
tic utensils  from  the  whites.  They  seem  to  be  free  from  want  or 
desires.  No  cruel  enemy  to  dread ;  nothing  to  give  them  dis- 
quietude, but  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  white  people 
Thus  contented  and  undisturbed,  they  appear  as  blithe  and  free  as 
the  birds  of  the  air,  and  like  them  as  volatile  and  active,  tuneful 
and  vociferous.  The  visage,  action,  and  deportment  of  the  Seiui- 
noles  form  the  most  striking  picture  of  happiness  in  this  life ; 
joy,  contentment,  love,  and  friendship,  without  guile  or  affecta- 
tion, seem  inherent  in  them,  or  predominant'  in  their  vital  princi- 
ple, for  it  leaves  them  with  but  the  last  breath  of  life.  .  .  .  They 
are  fond  of  games  and  gambling,  and  amuse  themselves  like 
children,  in  relating  extravagant  stories,  to  cause  surprise  and 
mirth."*- 

The  same  writer  gives  an  engaging  picture  of  his  treatment 
by  these  savages : 

"  Soon  after  entering  the  forests,  we  were  met  in  the  path  by 
A  small  company  of  Indians,  smiling  and  beckoning  to  us  long 
before  we  joined  them.  This  was  a  family  of  Talahasochte,  who 
had  been  out  on  a  hunt  and  were  returning  home  loaded  with 
barbacued  meat,  hides,  and  honey.  Their  company  consisted  of 
the  man,  his  wife  and  children,  well  mounted  on  fine  horses,  with  a 
Dumber  of  paok-horses.     The  man  offered  us  a  fawn  skin  of  honey, 

•  Bartram's  Travels  in  North  America. 
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trhich  I  accepted,  and  at  parting  presented  him  trith  some  fish' 
hooks,  sewing-needles,  etc. 

"  On  our  return  to  camp  in  the  evening,  we  were  saluted  by  s 
party  of  young  Indian  warriors,  who  had  pitched  th^eir  tents  on  a 
green  eminence  near  the  lake,  at  a  small  distance  from  Our  camp 
under  a  little  grove  of  oaks_and  palms.  This  company  consisted 
of  seven  young  Seminoles,  under  the  conduct  of  a  young  prince 
or  chief  of  Talahasoohte,  a  town  southward  in  the  Isthmus 
They  were  all  dressed  and  painted  with  singular  elegance,  and 
richly  ornamented  with  silver  plates,  chains,  etc.,  after  the  Semi- 
nole mode,  with  waving  plumes  of  feathers  on  their  crests.  Ob 
our  coming  up  to  them,  they  arose  and  shook  hands ;  we  alight- 
ed and  sat  a  while  with  them  by  their  cheerful  fire. 

"  The  young  prince  informed  our  chief  that  he  was  in  pursuit 
of  a  young  fell6w  who  had  fled  from  the  town,  carrying  off  with 
him  one  of  his  favorite  young  wives.  He  said,  merrily,  he  would 
have  the  ears  of  both  of  them  before  he  returned.  He  was  rather 
above  the  middle  stature,  and  the  most  perfect  human  -figure  I 
ever  saw  ;  of  an  amiable,  engaging  countenance,  air,  and  deport- 
ment ;  free  and  familiar  in  conversation,  yet  retaining  a  becom- 
ing gracefulness  and  dignity.  We  arose,  took  leave  of  them,  and 
crossed  a  little  vale,  covered  with  a  charming  grgen  turf,  already 
illuminated  by  the  soft  light  of  the  full  moon. 

"  Soon  after  joining  our  companions  at  camp,  our  neighbors 
the  prince  and  his  associates,  paid  us  a  visit.  We  treated  them 
with  the  best  fare  we  had,  having  till  this  time  preserved  oui 
spirituous  liquors.  They  left  us  with  perfect  cordiality  and  cheer- 
fulness, wishing  us  a  good  repose,  and  retired  to  their  own  camp 
Having  a  Land  of  music  with  them,  consisting  of  a  drum,  flutes, 
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and  a  w,ttle-gourd,  thej  entertained  us  during  the  niglt  with 
their  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

"  There  is  a  languishing  softness  and  melancholy  air  in  the  In 
dian  convivial  songs,  especially  of  the  amorous  class,  irresistibly 
moving  attention,  and  exquisitely  pleasing,  especially  in  their 
solitary  recesses,  when  all  nature  is  silent." 

Travellers  who  have  been  among  them,  in  more  recent  times, 
before  they  had  embarked  in  their  present  desperate  struggle 
represent  them  in  much  the  same  light ;  as  leading  a  pleasant 
indolent  life,  in  a  climate  that  required  little  shelter  or  clothing 
and  where  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  furnished  subsist 
ence  without  toil.  A  cleanly  race,  delighting  in  bathing,  pass- 
ing much  of  their  time  under  the  shade  of  their  trees,  with  heaps 
of  oranges  and  other  fine  fruits  for  their  refreshment ;  talking, 
laughing,  dancing  and  sleeping.  Every  chief  had  a  fan  hanging 
to  his  side,  made  of  feathers  of  the  wild  turkey,  the  beautiful 
pink-colored  crane,  or  the  scarlet  flamingo.  With  this  he  would 
sit  and  fan  himself  With  great  stateliness,  while  the  young  peo; 
pie  danced  before  him.  The  women  joined  in  the  dances  with 
the  men,  excepting  the  war-danoes.  They  wore  strings  of  tor- 
'  toise-shells  and  pebbles  round  their  legs,  which  rattled  in  ca- 
dence to  the  music.  They  were  treated  with  more  attention 
tmong  the  Seminoles  than  among  most  Indian  tribce. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  WHITE,  THE  RED,  AND  THE  BIAOK  MEN 

A.   SEMINOLE  TEADITION. 

When  the  Floridas  were  erected  into  a  territory  of  the  Uni 
ted  States,  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  the  Q-overnor,  William 
P.  Duval,  was  directed  to  the  instruction  and  civilization  of 
tho  natives.     For  this  purpose  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs 
in  which  he  informed  them  of  the  wish  of  their  Great  Father  at 
,  Washington  that  they  should  have  schools  and  teachers  among 
them,  and  that  their  children  should  be  instructed  like  the  chil- 
dren of  white  men.     The  chiefs  listened  with  their  customary 
silence  and  decorum  to  a  long  speech,  setting  forth  the  advanta^ 
ges  that  would  accrue  to  them  from  this  measure,  and  when  he 
had  concluded,  begged  the  interval  of  a  day  to  deliberate  on  it. 
On  the  following   day,  a  solemn  convocation  was  held,  at 
which  one  of  the  chiefs  addressed  the  governor  in  the  name  of 
all  the  rest.     "  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  we  have  been  thinking 
over  the  proposition  of  our  Great  Father  at  WashingtoUj  tu 
send  teachers  and  set  up  schools  among  us.     We  are  very  thank- 
ful for  the  interest  he  takes  in  our  welfare ;  but  after  much  de- 
liberation, have  concluded  to  decline  his  offer.     What  will  do 
very  well  for  white  men,  will  not  do  for  red  men.     I  know  yon 
white  men  say  we  all  cpme  from  the  same  father  and  mother,  but 
you  are  mistaken.     We  have  a-tradition  handed  down  from  our 
forefathers,  and  we  believe  it,  that  the  Great  Spirit,  when  he  uii" 
dcrtook  to  make  men,  made  the  black  man  ;  it  was  his  first  -at- 
tempt, and  pretty  well  for  a  beginning ;  but  he  soon  saw  he  had 
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bungled  ;  so  he  determined  to  try  his  hand'ligain.  He  did  so, 
end  made  the  red  man.  He  liked  him  much  better  than  the 
black  man,  but  still  he  was  not  exactly  what  he  wanted.  So  he 
tried  once  more,  and  made  the  white  man ;  and  then  he  was  sat- 
isfied. You  see,  therefore,  that  you  were  made  last,  and  that  i 
the  reason  I  call  you  my  youngest  brother. 

"  When  the  Great  Spirit  had  made  the  three  men,  he  called 
them  together  and  showed  them  three  boxes.  The  first  was 
filled  with  books,  and  maps,  and  papers ;-  the  second  with  bows 
and  arrows,  knives  and  tomahawks ;  the  third  with  spades,  axes, 
hoes,  and  hammers.  '  These,  my  sons,'  said  he,  '  are  the  means 
by  which  you  are  to  live ;  choose  among  them  according  to  your 
fancy.' 

"  The  white  man,  being  the  favorite,  had  the  first  choice 
He  passed  by  the  box  of  working-tools  without  notice  ;  but  when 
he  came  to  the  weapons  for  war  and  hunting,  he  stopped  and 
looked  hard  at  them.  The  red  man  trembled,  for  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  that  box.  The  white  man,  however,  after  looking 
upon  it  for  a  inoment,  passed  on,  and  chose  the  box  of  books  and 
papers.  The  red  man's  turn  came  next ;  and  you  may  be  sure 
he  seized  with  joy  upon  the  bows  and  arrows,  and  tomahawks. 
As  to  the  black  man,  he  had  no  choice  left,  but  to  put  up  with 
the  box  of  tools. 

"  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Great  Spirit  intended  the 
white  man  should  learn  to  read  and  write;  to  understand  all 
about  the  moon  and  stars ;  and  to  make  every  thing,  even  rum 
and  whiskey.  That  the  red  man  should  be  a  first-rate  hunter, 
and  a  mighty  warrior,  but  he  was  not  to  learn  any  thing  from 
books,  as  the  Great  Spirit  had  not  given  him  any  :  nor  was  he  to 
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make  rum  and  whiskey,  lest  lie  should  kill  himsulf  with  drink 
ing.  As  to  the  black  man,  as  he  had  nothing  Eut  working'tools, 
it  was  clear  he  was  to  work  for  the  w'hite  and  red  man,  which  he 
has  continued  to  do. 

"  We  must  go  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
or  we  shall  get  into  trouble.  To  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
is  very  good  for  white  men,  but  very  bad  for  red  men.  It  makes 
white  men  better,  but  red  men  worse.  Some  of  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees  learnt  to  read  and  write,  and  they'  are  the  greatest  ras- 
cals among  all  the  Indians.  They  went  on  to  Washington,  and 
said  they  were  going  to  see  their  Great  Father,  to  talk  about  the 
good  of  the  nation.  And  when  they  got  there,  they  all  wrote 
upon  a  little  piece  of  paper,  without  the  nation  at  home  know- 
ing any  thing  about  it.  And  the  first  thing  the  nation  at  home 
knew  of  the  matter,  they  were  called  together  by  the  Indian 
agent,  who  showed  them  a  little  piece  of  paper,  which  he  told 
them  was  a  treaty,  which  their  brethren  had  made  in  their  name, 
with  their  Great  Father  at  Washington.  And  as  they  knew  not 
what  a  treaty  was,  he  held  up  the  little  piece  of  p^per,  and  they 
looked  under  it,  and  lo  !  it  covered  a  great  extent  of  country, 
and  thoy  found  that  their  brethren,  by  knowing"  how  to  read  and 
write,  had  sold  their  houses,  and  their  lands,  and  the  graves  of 
their  fathers ;  and  that  the  white  man.  by  knowing  how  to  read 
and  write,  had  gained  them.  Tell  our  Great  Father  at  Wash- 
ington, therefore,  that  wo  are  very  sorry  we  cannot  receive  teach- 
ers among  us ;  for  reading  and  writing,  though  very  good  foi 
white  men,  is  very  bad  for  Indiana." 
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AN  AUTHENTIC  SKETCH. 

In  the  autumn  of  1823,  Governor  Duval,  and  other  eommis- 
sioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Florida  Indians,  by  which  the  lat- 
ter, for  certain  considerations,  ceded  all  claims  to  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, excepting  a  district  in  the  eastern  part,  to  which  they 
were  to  remove,  and  within  which  they  were  to  reside  foi:  twenty 
years.  Several  of  the  chiefs  signed  the  treaty  with  great  reluc- 
tance ;  but  none  opposed  it  more  strongly  than  Neamathla,  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Mickasookies,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people, 
many  of  them  Creeks  by  origin,  who  lived  about  the  Mickasookie 
lake.  Neamathla  had  always  been  active  in  those  depredations 
on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  which  had  brought  vengeance  and 
ruin  on  the  Seminoles.  He  was  a  remarkable  man ;  upward  of 
sixty  years  of  age,  about  six  feet  high,  with  a  fine  eye,  and  a 
strongly-marked  countenance,  over  which  he  possessed  great 
command.  His  hatred  of  the  white  men  appeared  to  be  mixed 
with  contempt :  on  the  common  people  he  looked  down  with  infi 
nite  scorn.  He  seemed  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  superiority 
of  rank  or  dignity  in  Governor  Duval,  claiming  to  associate  with 
him  on  terms  of  equality,  as  two  great  chieftains.  Though  he 
-had  been  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the  treaty,  his  heart  revolted  at 
it.  In  one  of  his  frank  conversations  with  Governor  Duval,  he 
observed  :  "  This  country  belongs  to  the  red  man  ;  and  if  I  had 
the  number  of  warriors  at  my  command  that  this  nation  onoa 
13* 
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bad,  I  would  uot  leave  a  white  man  on  my  lands.  I  would  ^x 
terminate  the  whole.  I  can  say  this  to  you,  for  you  can  under- 
stand rne  :  you  are  a  man  ;  but  I  would  not  say  it  to  your  peo- 
ple. They'd  cry  out  I  was  a  savage,  and  would  take  my  life. 
Ihey  cannot  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a  man  that  loves  hia 
country."  ' 

As  Florida  had  but  recently  been  erected  into  a  territory 
every  thing  as  yet  was  in  rude  and  simple  style.  The  Governor 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Indians,. and  to  be  near  at 
hand  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them,  fixed  his  residence  atTallahaBsee. 
near  the  Fowel  towns,  inhabited  by  the  Mickasookies.  His  gov- 
ernment palace  for  a  time  was  a  mere  log-house,  and  he  lived  on 
hunters'  fare.  The  village  of  Neamathla  was  but  about  three 
miles  off,  and  thither  the  governor  occasionally  rode,  to  visit  the 
old  chieftain.  In  one  of  these  visits,  he  found  Neamathla  seated 
in  his  wigwam,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  surrounded  by  his 
warriors.  The  governor  had  brought  him  some  liquor  as  a,  pres- 
ent, but  it  mounted  quickly  into  his  brain,  and  rendered  biin 
quite  boastful  and  belligerent.  The  theme  ever  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  was  the  treaty  with  the  whites.  "  It  was  true,"  he 
said,  "  the  red  men  had  made  such  a  treaty,  but  the  white-  men 
had  not  acted  up  to  it.  The  red  men  had  received  none  of  the 
money  and  the  cattle  that  had  been  promised  them  ;  the  treaty, 
therefore,  was  at  an  end,  and  they  did  not  mean  to  be  bound  by 
it." 

Governor  DuvaL  calmly  represented  to  him  that  the  time  ap- 
pointed in  the  treaty  for  the  payment  and  delivery  of  the  money 
and  the  cattle  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  the  old  chieftaia  knew 
full  well,  but  he  chose,  for  the   moment,  to  pretend  ignorance. 
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He  kept  on  drinking  and  talking,  his  voice  growiig  louder  and 
louder,  until  it  resounded  all  over  the  village.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  long  knife,  with  which  he  had  been  rasping  tobacco  ;  this 
be  kept  flourishing  backward  and  forward,  as  he  talked,  by  way 
of  giving  effect  to  his  words,  brandishing  it  at  times  within  an 
iniih  of  the  governor's  throat.  He  concluded  his  tirade  by  re- 
peating, that  the  country  belonged  to  the  red  men,  and  that  sooner 
than  give  it  up,  his  bones  and  the  bones  of  his  people  should 
bleach  upon  its  soil. 

Duval  knew  that  the  object  of  all  this  bluster  was  to  sea 
whether  he  could  be  intimidated.  He  kept  his  eye,  therefore, 
fixed  steadily  on  the  chief,  and  the  moment  he  concluded  with 
his  menace,  seized  him  by  the  bosom  of  his  hunting-shirt,  and 
clinching  bis  other  fist : 

"  I've  heard  what  you  have  said,"  replied  he.  "  You  have 
made  a  treaty,  yet  you  say  your  bones  shall  bleach  before  you 
comply  with  it.  As  sure  as  there  is  a  sun  in  heaven,  your  bones 
shall  hleaoh,  if  you  do  not  fulfil  every  article  of  that  treaty  ! 
I'll  let  you  know  that  I  am  first  here,  and  will  see  that  you  do 
your  duty  !  " 

UpoH-  this  the  old  chieftain  threw  himself  back,  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughing,  and  declared  that  all  he  had  said  was  in  joke. 
The  governor  suspected,  however,  that  there  was  a  grave  mean- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  this  jocularity. 

For  two  months,  every  thing  went  on  smoothly  :  the  Indians 
repaired  daily  to  the  log-cabin  palace  of  the  governor,  at  Talla- 
hassee, and  appeared  perfectly  contented.  All  at  once  they 
ceased  their  visits,  arid  for  three  or  four  days  not  one  was  to  be 
seen.     Governor  Duval  began  to  apprehend  that  some  mischief 
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was  brewing.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourtL  day,  a-chief  named 
Yellow- Hair,  a  resolute,  intelligent  fellow,  who  had  always 
evinced  an  attachment  for  the  governor,  entered  his  cabin  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  informed  him,  that  between  four  and 
five  hundred  warriors,  painted  and  decorated,  were  assembled  to 
hold  a  secret  war- talk  at  Neamathla's  town.  He  had  slipped  of! 
te  give  intelligence,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  hastened  back 
lest  his  absence  should  be  discovered. 

Governor  Duval  passed  an  anxious  night  after  this  intelli- 
gence. He  knew  the  talent  and  the  daring  character  of  Nea- 
matbla  ;  he  recollected  the  threats  he  had  thrown  out ;  he  reflected 
that  about  eighty  white  families  were  scattered  widely  apart, 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  might  be  swept  away  at  once, 
should  the  Indians,  as  he  feared,  determine  to  clear  the  country, 
That  he  did  not  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the  case,  has  been 
proved  by  the  horrid  scenes  of  Indian  warfare  which  have  since 
desolated  that  devoted  region.  After  a  night  of  sleepless  cogi" 
tation  Duval  determined  on  a  measure  suited  to  his  prompt  and 
resolute  character.  Knowing  the  admiration  of  the  savages  for 
personal  courage,  he  determined,  by  a  sudden  surprise,  to  en- 
deavor to  overawe  and  check  them.  It  was  hazaI^ding  much 
but  where  so  many  lives  were  in  jeopardy,  he  felt  bound  to  incur 
the  hazard. 

Accordingly,  on  the  next  morning,  he  set  oflF  on  horsebackt 
attended  merely  by  a  white  man,  who  had  been  reared  among 
the  Seminoles,  and  understood  their  language  and  manners,  and 
who  acted  as  interpreter.  They  struck  into  an  Indian  "  trail," 
leading  to  Neamathla's  vilage.  After  proceeding  about  half  a 
milo,  Governor  Duval  informed  the  interpreter  of  the  object  of 
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lus  expedition.  The  latter,  though  a  bold  man,  paused  aud  re- 
monstrated. The  Indians  among  whom  they  were  going  were 
among  the  most  desperate  and  discontented  of  the  nation.  Many 
of  them  were  veteran  warriors,  impoverished  and  exasperated  by 
defeat,  and  ready  to  set  their  lives  at  any  hazard.  He  said  that 
if  they  were  holding  a  war  council,  it  must  be  with  desperate 
intent,  and  it  would  be  certain  death  to  intrude  among  them. 

Duval  made  light  of  his  apprehensions:  he  said  he  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  Mth  the  Indian  character,  and  should 
certainly  proceed.  So  saying,  he  rode  on.  When  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  village,  the  interpreter  addressed  him  again,  in  such 
a  tremulous  tone,  that  Duval  turned  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 
He  was  deadly  pale,  and  once  more  urged  the  governor  to  return, 
as  they  would  certainly  be  massacred  if  they  proceeded. 

Duval  repeated  his  determination  to  go  on,  but  advised  the 
other  to  return,  lest  his  pale  face  should  betray  fear  to  the  In- 
dians, and  they  might  take  advantage  of  it.  The  interpreter 
replied  that  he  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  have  it 
said  he  had  deserted  his  leader  when  in  peril. 

Duval  then  told  him  he  must  translate  faithfully  all  he  should 
ay  to  the  Indians,  without  softening  a  word.     The  interpreter  ■ 
promised  faithfully  to  do  so,  adding   that  he  well  knew,  when 
the}'  were  once  in  the  town,  nothing  but  boldness  could  save 
ihem. 

They  now  rode  into  the  village  and  advanced  to  the  council- 
house.  This  was  rather  a  group  of  four  houses,  forming  a  square, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  great  council-fire.  The  houses  were 
open  in  front,  toward  the  fire,  and  closed  in  the  rear.  At  each 
corner  of  the  square,  there  was  an  interval  between  the  houses, 
for  ingress  and  egress.     In  these  houses  sat  the  old  men  and  -tha 
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thiefs,  the  young  men  were  gathered  round  the  fire.    Ncamathla 
presided  at  the  council,  elevated  on  a  higher  iseat  than  the  rest. 

Governor  Duval  entered  by  one  of  thecorner  intervals,  and 
rode  boldly  into  the  centre  of  the  square.  The  young  men  mad 
way  for  him ;  an  old  man  who  was  speaking,  paused  in  the  midsl 
of  his  harangue.  In  an  instant  thirty  or  forty  rifles  were  cocked 
and  levelled.  Never  had  Duval  heard  so  loud  a  click  of  triggers; 
it'seemed  to  strike  to  his  heart.  He  gave  one  glance  at  the  In- 
dians, and  turned  ofl'with  an  air  of  contempt.  He  did  not  dare, 
he  says,  to  look  again,  lest  it  might  affect  his  nerves,  and  on  the 
firmness  of  his  nerves  every  thing  depended. 

-  The  chief  threw  up  his  arm.  The  rifles  were  lowered.  Duval 
breathed  more  freely;  he  felt  disposed  to  leap  from  his  horse,  but 
restrained  himself,  and  dismounted  leisurely.  He  then  walked 
deliberately  up  to  Neamathla,  and  demanded,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  'what  were  his  motives  for  holding'  that  council.  The 
moment  he  made  this  demand;  the  orator  sat  down.  The  chief 
made  no  reply^but  hung  his  head  in  apparent  confusion.  After 
a  moment's  pause,  Duval  proceeded  : 

"I  am  well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  war-council ;  and 
•  deem  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  against  prosecuting  the  schemes 
you  have  been  devising.  If  a  single -haii-  of  a  white  man  in  this 
country  falls  to  the  ground,  I  wilLhang  you  and  your  chiefs  on 
the  trees  around  your  council-house !  You  cannot  pretends  to 
withstand  the  power  of  the  white  men.  You  are  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  of  your  G-reat  Father  at  Washington,  who  can  crush 
you  like  an  egg-shell t!  You  may  kill  me  ;  I  am  but  one  man  j 
but  recollect,  white  men  are  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees. 
Remember  the  fate  of  your  warriors  whose  bones  are  whitening 
in  battle-fields.    Remember  vour  wives  and  children  who  nerished 
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U  swamps.  Do  you  want  to  provoke  more  hostilities  ?  A.nother 
war  with  the  white  men,  and  there  will  not  he  a  Seminole  left  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  race." 

Seeing  the  effect  of  his  words,  he  concluded  hy  appointing  a 
lay  for  the  Indians  to  meet  him  at  St.  Marks,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct.  He  then  rode  off,  without  giving  them 
time  to  recover  from  their  surprise.  That  night  he  rode  forty 
miles  to  Apalaohicola  River,  to  the  tribe  of  the  same  name,  who 
were  in  feud  with  the  Seminoles.  They  promptly  put  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  warriors  at  his  disposal,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  at 
St.  Marks  at  the  appointed  day.  Ke  sent  out  runners,  also,  and 
mustered  one  hundred  of  the  militia  to  repair  to  the  same  place, 
together  with  a  number  of  regulars  from  the  army.  All  his  ar- 
rangements were  successful. 

Having  taken  these  measures,  he  returned  to  Tallahassee,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  conspirators,  to  show  them  that  he  was 
not  afraid.  Here  he  ascertaine(i,  through  Yellow-Hair,  that 
nine  towns  were  disaffected,  and  had  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy. He  was  careful  to  inform  himself,  from  the  same- 
source,  of  the  names  of  the  warriors  in  each  of  those  towns  who 
were  most  popular,  though  poor,  and  destitute  of  rank  and 
command. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  at  hand  for  the  meeting  at  St. 
Marks,  Governor  Duval  set  off  with  Neamathla,  who  was  at  the 
head  Of  eight  or  nine  hundred  warriors,  but  who  feared  to  venture 
into  the  fort  without  him.  As  they  entered  the  fort,  and  saw 
troops  and  militia  drawn  up  there,  and  a  force  of  Apalaohicola 
soldiers  stationed  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  they  thought 
they  were  betrayed,  and  were  about  to  fly ;  but  Duval  assured 
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them  they  were  safe,  and  that  when  the  talk  was  over,  they  might 
go  home  unmolested. 

A  grand  talk  was  now  held,  in  which  the  late  conspiracy 
was  discussed.  As  he  had  foreseen,  Neamathla  and  the  other 
old  chiefs  threw  all  the  blame  upon  the  young  men.  "Well," 
"eplied  Duval,  "  with  us  white  men,  when  we  find  a  man  incom- 
petent to  govern  those  under  him,  we  put  him  down,  and  appoint 
another  in  his  place.  Now,  as  you  all  acknoTyledge  you  cannot 
manage  your  young  men,  we  must  put  chiefs  over  them  who  can." 

So  saying,  he  deposed  Neamathla  first;  appointing  another 
in  his  place ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest ;  taking  care  to  sub- 
stitute the  warriors  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  poor 
and  popular ;  putting  medals  round  their  necks,  and  investing 
them  with  great  ceremony.  The  Indians  were  surprised  and 
delighted  at  finding  the  appointments  fall  upon  the  very  men 
they  would  themselves  have  chosen,  and  hailed  them  with  ac- 
clamations. The  warriors '  tljus  unexpectedly  elevated  to  com- 
mand, and  clothed  with  dignity,  were  secured  to  the  interests  of 
■the  governor,  and  sure  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  disaffected.  As  to 
the  great  chief  Neamathla,  he  left  the  country  in  disgust,  and 
returned  to  the  Creek  Nation,  who  elected  him  a  chief  of  one  of 
their  towns.  Thus  by  the  resolute  spirit  and  prompt  sagacity 
ctf  one  man,  a  dangerous  conspiracy  was  completely  defeated. 
Q-overnor  Duval  was  afterwards  enabled  to  remove  the  whole 
Dation,  through  his  own  personal  influence,  without  the  aid  ol 
the  General  Government. 

Note. — The  foregoing  anecdotes  concerning  the  Seminoles, 
were  gathered  in  conversation  ^ith  Governor  Duval  (the  original 
uf  Ralpl:  Ringwood). 


THE  COUNT  VAN  HORN. 

During  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  Regent  of  Franco,  a  young  Flemish  nobleman  the  Count 
Antoine  Joseph  Van  Horn,  made  his  sudden  appearance  in 
Paris,  and  by  his  character,  conduct,  and  the  subsequent  disas- 
ters in  which  he  became  involved,  created  a  great  sensation  in 
the  high  circles  of  the  proud  aristocracy.  He  was  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  tall,  finely  formed,  with  a  pale,  romantic  coun- 
tenance, and  eyes  of  remarkable  brilliancy,  and  wildness. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  highly-esteemed  families 
of  European  nobility,  being  of  the  line  of  the  Princes  of  Horn 
and  Overique,  sovereign  Counts  of  Hautekerke,  and  hereditary 
Grrand  Veneurs  of  the  empire. 

The  family  took  its  name  from  the  little  town  and  seigneurie 
of  Horn,  in  Brabant;  and  was  known  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century  among  the  little  dynasties  of  the  Netherlands,  and  since 
that  time,  by  a  long  line  of  illustrious  generations.  At  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  when  the  Netherlands  passed  under  subjection 
to  Austria,  the  house  of  Van  Horn  came  under  the  domination 
of  the  emperor.     At  the  time  we  treat  of,  two  of  the  branches 
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of  this  ancient  house  were  extinct ;  the  third  and  only  surviving 
branch  was  represented  by  the  reigning  prince,  Maximilian 
Emanuel  Van  Horn,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  resided  in 
honorable  and  courtly  style  on  his  hereditary  domains  at  Bans- 
i^igny,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  his  brother  the  Count  Antuine 
Joseph,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

The  ancient  house  of  Van  Horn,  by  the  intermarriage  of  its 
various  branches  with  the  noble  families  of  the  continent,  had 
become  widely  connected  and  interwoven  with  the  high  aristoc- 
racy of  Europe.  The  Count  Antoine,  therefore,  could  claim  re- 
iationship  to  many  of  the  proudest  names  in  Paris.  In  fact,  he 
was  grandson,  by  the  mother's  side,  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  and 
even  might  boast  of  aflfinity  to  the  Regent  (the  Duke  of  Orleans) 
himself  There  were  circumstances,  however,  connected  with 
his  sudden  appearance  in  Paris,  and  his  previous  story,  that 
placed  him  in  what  is  termed  "  a  false  position ; "  a  word  of  bale- 
ful significance  in  the  fashionable  vocabulary  of  Prance. 

The  young  Count  had  been  a  captain  in  the  service  of  Aus- 
tria, but  had  been  cashiered  for  irregular  conduct,  and  for  disre- 
spect to  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  commander-in-chief  To  check 
him  in  his  wild  career,  and  bring  himto  sober  reflection,  his 
brother  the  Prince  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  to  the 
old  castle  of  Van  Wert,  in  the  domains  of  Horn.  This  was  the 
same  castle  in  which,  in  former  times,  John  Van  Horn,  Stadt- 
-holder  of  Gueldres,  had  imprisoned  his  father;  a  circumstance 
which  has  furnished  Rembrandt  with  the  subject  of  an  admirable 
painting.  The  governor  of  the  castle  was  one  Van  Wert,  grand- 
son of  the  famous  John  Van  Wert,  the  hero  of  many  a  popular 
song  and  legend.     It  was  the  intention  of  the   Prince  that  his 
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brother  should  be  held  in  honorable  durance,  for  his  object  was 
to  sober  and  improve,  not  to  punish  and  afflict  him.  Van  Wert, 
however,  was  a  stern,  harsh  man,  of  violent  passions.  He 
treated  the  youth  in  a  manner  that  prisoners  and  offenders  were 
treated  in  the  strongholds  of  the  robber  counts  of  Germany,  in 
Ad  times ;  confined  him  in  a  dungeon,  and  inflicted  on  him  such 
hardships  and  indignities,  that  the  irritable  temperament  of  the 
young  count  was  roused  to  continual  fury,  which  ended  in  in- 
sanity. For  six  months  was  the  unfortunate  youth  kept  in  this 
horrible  state,  without  his  brother  the  Prince  being  informed  of 
his  melancholy  condition,  or  of  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  ha 
was  subjected.  At  length,  one  day,  in  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy, 
the  Count  knocked  down  two  of  his  gaolers  with  a  beetle,  escaped 
from  the  castle  of  Van  Wert,  and  eluded  all  pursuit ;  and  after 
roving  about  in  a  state  of  distraction,  made  his  way  to  Bans 
signy,  and  appeared  like  a  spectre  before  his  brother. 

The  Prince  was  shocked  at  his  wretched,  emaciated  appear- 
ance, and  his  lameiitable  state  of  mental  alienation.  He  re- 
ceived  him  with  the  most  compassionate  tenderness;  lodged  him 
in  his  own  room  ;  appointed  three  servants  to  attend  and  watch 
over  him  day  and  night;  and  endeavored,  by  the  most  soothing 
and  affectionate  assiduity,  to  atone  for  the  past  act  of  rigor  with 
which  he.  reproached  himself  When  he  learned,  however,  the 
manner  in  which  his  unfortunate  brother  had  been  treated  in 
lonfinement,  and  the  course  of  brutalities  that  had  led  to  his 
mental  malady,  he  was  aroused  to  indignation.  His  first  step 
was  to  cashier  Van  Weft  from  his  command.  That  violent  man 
get  the'  Prince  at  defiance,  and  attempted  to  maintain  himself  in 
his  government  and  his  castle,  by  instigating  the  peasants,  for 
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sereral  leagues  round,  to  revolt.  His  insurrection  might  have 
been  formidable  against  the  power  of  a  petty  prince  ;  but  he  wag 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  seized  as  a  state  prisoner 
The  memory  of  his  grandfather;  the  oft-sung  John  Van  Wert, 
alone  saved  him  from  a  gibbet ;  but  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
strong  tower  of  Horn-op-Zee.  There  he  remained  until  he  was 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  savage,  violent,  and  unconquered  to  the 
last ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  never  ceased  fighting  and  thump- 
ing,  as  long  as  he  could  close  a  fist  or  wield  a  cudgel. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  course  of  kind  and  gentle  treatment  and 
wholesome  regimen,  and  above  all,  the  tender  and  affectionata 
assiduity  of.  his  brother,  the  Prince,  produced  the  most  salutary 
effects  upon  Count  Antoine.  He  gradually  recovered  his  rea- 
son ;  but  a  degree  of  violence  seemed  always  lurking  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  character,  and  he  required  to  b'e  treated  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  mildness,  for  the  least  contradiction  exas- 
perated him. 

In  this  state  of  mental  convalescence,  he  began  to  find  the 
supervision  and  restraints  of  brotherly  affection  insupportable ; 
so  he  left  the  Netherlands  furtively,  and  repaired  to  Paris, 
whither,  in  fact,  it  is  said  he  was  called  by  motives  of  interest, 
to  make  arrangements  concerning  a  valuable  estate  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  relative  the  Princess  d'Bpinay. 

On  his  arrival  in  Pa;ris,  he  called  upon  the  Marquis  of  Cre- 
qui,  and  other  of  the  high  nobility  with  whom  he  was  connected. 
He  was  received  with  great  courtesy  ;  ^ut,  as  he  brought  no  let- 
ters from  his  elder  brother,  the  Prince,  and  as  various  circum 
itauces  of  his  previous  history  had' transpired,  they  did  not  re^  - 
C3ive  him  into  their  families,  nor  introduce  him  to  their  ladies 
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Htill  thoy  feted  him  in  bachelor  style,  gave  him  gay  and  elegant 
suppers  at  their  separate  apartments,  and  took  him  to  their 
boxes  at  the  theatres.  He  was  often  noticed,  too,  at  the  doors 
of  the  most  fashionable  churches,  taking  his  stand  among  the 
young  men  of  fashion, ;  and  at  such  times,  his  tall,  elegant  figure, 
his  pale  but  handsome  countenance,  and  his  flashing  eyes,  distin- 
guished him  from  among  the  crowd  ;  and  the  ladies  declared 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  Support  his  ardent  gaze. 

The  Count  did  not  aflBict  himself  much  at  his  limited  circu- 
lation in  the  fastidious  circles  of  the  high  aristocracy.  He 
relished  society  of  a  wilder  and  less  ceremonious  cast ;  and 
meeting  with  loose  companions  to  his  taste,  soon  ran  into  all  tlia 
excesses  of  the  capital,  in  that  most  licentious  period.  It  is 
said  that,  in  the  course  of  his  wild  career,  he  had'  an  intrigue 
with  a  lady  of  quality,  a  favorite  of  the  Regent ;  that  he  was 
-urprised  by  that  prince  in  one  of  his  interviews ;  that  sharp 
words  passed  between  them ;  and  that  the  jealousy  and  ven- 
geance thus  awakened,  ended  only  with  his  life. 

About  this  time,  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme  of  Law  was 
at  its  height,  or  rather  it  began  to  threaten  that  disastrous  ca- 
til  strophe  which  convulsed  the  whole  financial  world.  Every 
effort  was  making  to  keep  the  bubble  inflated.  The  vagrant 
population  of  France  was  swept  oflF  from  the  streets  at  night, 
and  conveyed  to  Havre  de  Grace,  to  be  shipped  to  the  projected 
colonies  ;  even  laboring  people  and  mechanics  were  thus  crimpled 
and  spirited  away.  As  Count  Antoine  was  in  the  habit  of  sally- 
ing forth  at  night,  in  disguise,  in  pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  he 
came  near  being  carried  ofi'  by  a  gang  of  crimps  ;  it  seemed,  in 
fact,  as  if  they  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  him,  as  he  had  expe 
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rieneed  very  rough  treatment  at  their  hands  Complaint  waj 
made  of  his  case  by  his  relation,  the  Marquis  do  Crequi,  who 
took  much  interest  in  the  youth  ;  but  the  Marquis  received  mys' 
terious  intimations  not  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  but  to  advise 
the  Count  to  quit  Paris  immediately :  "  If  he  lingers,  he  is 
ost ! "  This  has  been  cited  as  a  proof  that  vengeance  was  dog- 
ging at  the  heels  of  •  the  unfortunate  youth,  and  only  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  destroy  him. 

Such  opportuni-ty  occurred  but  too  soon.  Among  the  loose 
sompanions  with  whom  the  Count  had  become  intimate,  were 
two  who  lodged  in  the.  same  hotel  with  him.  One  was  a  youth 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  who  passed  himself  off  as  the  Cheva 
lier  d'Etampes,  but  whose  real  name  was  Lestang,  the  prodigal 
son  of  a  Flemish  banker.  The  other,  named  Laurent  de  Mille, 
a  Fiedmontese,  was  a  cashiered  captain,  and  at  the  time  an 
esquire  in  the  service  of  the  dissolute  Princess  de  Carignan,  who 
kept  gambling  tables  in  her  palace.  It  is  probable  that  gam- 
bling propensities  had  brought  these  young  men  together,  and 
that  their  losses  had  driven  them  to  desperate  measures ;  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  all  Paris  was  suddenly  astounded  by  a  murder 
which  they  were  said  to  have  committed.  What  made  the  crime 
more  startling,  was,  that  it  seemed  connected  with  the  great 
Mississippi  scheme,  at  that  time  tho  fruitful  source  of  all  kinds 
of  panics  and  agitations.  A  Jew,  a  stock-broker,  who  dealt 
largely  in  shares  of  the  bank  of  Law,  founded  on  the  Mississippi 
scheme,  was  the  victim.  The  story  of  his  death  is  variously  re^ 
lated.  The  darkest  account  states,  that  the  Jew  was  decoyed 
by  these  young  men  into  an  obscure  tavern,  under  pretext  of  ne- 
gotiating with  him  for  bank  shares,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
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cLousaud  crowns,  which  he  had  with  him  in  his  pocket-book 
Lestang  kept  watch  upon  the  stairs.  The  Count  and  De  Millo 
fintered  with  the  Jew  into  a  chamber  In  a  little  while  there 
were  heard  cries  and  struggles  from  within.  A  waiter  passing 
by  the  room,  looked  in,  and  seeing  the  Jew  weltering  in  his 
blood,  shut  the  door  again,  double-locked  it,  and  alarmed  the 
house.  Lestang  rushed  down  stairs,  made  his  way  to  the.  hotel, 
gecured  his  most  portable  effects,  and  fled  the  country.  The 
Count  and  De  Mille  endeavored  to  escape  by  the  window,  but 
were  both  taken,  and  conducted  to  prison. 

A  circumstance  which  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  Count's 
story,  seems  to  point  him  out  as  a  fated  man.  His  mother,  and 
his  brother,  the  Prince  Van  Horn,  had  received,  intelligence 
some  time  before  at  Baussigny,  of  the  dissolute  life  the  Count 
was  leading  at  Paris,  and  of  his  losses -at  play.  They  despatched 
a  gentleman  of  the  Prince's  household  to  Paris,  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  Count,  and  persuade  him  to  return  to  Flanders  ;  or,  if  he 
hould  refuse,  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  Regent  for  him  to 
quit  the  capital.  Unfortunately  the  gentleman  did  not  arnve  at 
Paris  until  the  day  after  the  murder. 

The  news  of  the  Count's  arrest  and  imprisonment,  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  caused  a  violent  sensation  among  the  high 
aristocracy.  All  those  connecte'd  with  him,  who  had  treated 
him  hitherto  with  indifference,  found  their  dignity  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence.  A  general  con. 
vocation  was  held  at  the  hotel  of  the  Marquis  de  Crequi,  of  all 
the  relatives  and  allies  of  the  house  of  Horn.  It  was  an  assem- 
blage of  the  most  proud  and  aristocratic  personages  of  Paris. 
Inquiries  were   made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  affair.     I* 
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was  ascertained,  bejrond  a  doubt,  that  the  Jew  was  dead,  and 
that  he  had  been  killed  by  several  stabs  bf  a  poniard.  In  escap 
ing  by  the  window,  it  was  said  that  the  Count  had  fallen,  and 
been  immediately  taken  ;  but  that  De  Mille  had  fled  througb 
the  streets,  pursued  by  the  populace,  and  had  been  arrested  at 
Bome  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  murder  ;  that  the  Count  had 
declared  himself  innocent  of  the  death  of  the  Jew,  and  that  he 
,  had  risked  his  own  life  in  endeavoring  to  protect  him  ;  but  that 
De  Mille  on  being  brought  back  to  the  tavern,  confessed  to  a 
plot  to  murder  the  broker,  and  rob  him  of  his  pocket-book,  and 
inculpated  the  Count  in  the  crime. 

Another  version  of  the  story  was,  that  the  Gouni  Van  Horn 
had  deposited  with  the  broker  bank  shares  to  the  amount  of 
eighty-eight  thousand  livres ;  that  he  had  sought  him  in  this 
tavern,  which  was  one  of  his  resorts,  and  had  demanded  the 
shares ;  that  the  Jew  had  denied  the  deposit ;  that  a  quarrel  had 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Jew  struck  the  Count  in  the 
face ;  that  the  latter,  transported  with  rage,  had  snatched  up  a 
knife  from  a  taUe,  and  wounded  the  Jew  in  the  shoulder ;  and 
that  thereupon  De  Mille,  who  was  present,  and  who  had  likewise 
been  defrauded  by  the  broker,  fell  on  him,  and  despatched  him 
with  blows  of  aponiard,  and  seized  uponr  his  pocket-book:  that 
he  had  offered  to  divide  the  contents  of  the  latter  with  the  Count, 
pro  rata,  of  what  the  usurer  had  defrauded  them ;  that  the  latter 
had  refused  the  proposition  with  disdain,  and  that,  at  a  noise  of 
persons  approaching,  both  had' attempted  to  escape  from  the  pre- 
mises, but  had  been  taken. 

Regard  the  stoiy  in  any  way  they  might,  appearances  were 
terribly  against  the  Count,  and  the  noble  assemblage  was  in  great 
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eonsternation.  What  was  to  be  done  to  ward  off  so  foul  a  dis- 
grace and  to  save  their  illustrious  escutcheons  from  this  muvder- 
0U3  stain  of  blood  ?  Their  first  attempt  was  to  prevent  the  affair 
from  going  to  trial,  and  their  relative  from  being  dragged  before 
criminal  tribunal,  on  so  horrible  and  degrading  a  charge.  They 
applied,  therefore,  to  the  Regent,  to  intervene  his  power  ;  to  treat 
the  Count  as  having  acted  under  an  access  of  his  mental  malady ; 
and  to  shut  him  up  in  a  madhouse.  The  Regent  was  deaf  to 
(■heir  solicitations.  He  replied,  coldly,  that  if  the  Count  was  a 
madman,  one  could  not  get  rid  too  quickly  of  madmen  who  were 
furious  in  their  insanity.  The  crime  was  too  public  and  atro- 
cious to  be  hushed  up,  or  slurred  over;  justice  must  take  its 
course. 

Seeing  there  was  no  avoiding  the  humiliating  scene  of  a  public 
trial,  the  noble  relatives  of  the  Count  endeavored  to  predispose 
the  minds  of  the  magistrates  before  whom  he  was  to  be  arraigned. 
They  accordingly  made  urgent  and  eloquent  representations  of 
the  high  descent,  and  noble  and  powerful  connections  of  the  Count; 
set  forth  the  circuln stances  of  his  early  history ;  his  mental  mal- 
ady ;  the  nervous  irritability  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  his  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  to  insult  or  contradiction.  By  these  means, 
they  sought  to  prepare  the  judges  to  interpret  every  thing  in  favor 
of  the  Count,  and,  even  if  it  should  prove  that  he  had  inflicted  the 
mortal  blow  on  the  usurer,  to  attribute  it  to  access  of  insanity 
provbked  by  insult. 

To  give  full  effect  to  these  representations,  the  noble  conclave 

determined  to  bring  upon  the  judges  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  whole 

Msembled  aristocracy.    Accordingly,  on  the  day  that  the  trial  took 

place,  the  relations  of  the  Count,  to  the  number  of  fifty-seven  pep. 
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sons,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  highest  rank,  repaired  in  a  body  t'n 
the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  took  their  stations  in  a  long  corridoi 
which  led  to  the  court-room.  Here,  as  the  judges  entered,  thej 
had  to  pass  in  review  this  array  of  lofty  and  noble  personages, 
who  saluted  them  mournfully  and  significantly,  as  they  passed. 
Any  one  conversant  with  the  stately  pride  and  jealous  dignity  of 
the  French  noblesse  of  that  day,  may  imagine  the  extreme  state 
of  sensitiveness  that  produced  this  self-abasement.  It  was  confi- 
dently presilmed^  however,  by  the  noble  suppliants,  that  having 
once  brought  themselves  to  this  measure,  their  influence  over  the 
tribunal  would  be  irresistible.  There  was  one  lady  present,  how- 
ever, Madame  de  Beauffremont,  who  was  afliected  with  the  Scot- 
tish gift  of  second  sight,  and  related  such  dismal  and  sinister  ap- 
paritions as  passing  before  her  eyes,  that  many  of  her  female 
companions  were  filled  with  doleful  presentimraits. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Count,  there  was  another  interest  at 
work,  more  powerful  even  than  the  high  aristocracy.  The  infa- 
mous but  all-potent  Abb6  Dubois,  the  grand  favorite  and  bosom 
counsellor  of  the  Kegent,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  scheme  of- 
Law,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  bank,  and  of  course  in  the  security 
of  the  stock-brokers.  Indeed,  the  Regent  himself  is  said  to  hav»' 
dipped  deep  in  the  Mississippi  scheme.  Dubois  and  Law,  there- 
fore, exerted  their  influence  to  the  utmost  to  have  the  tragic  afiair 
pushed  to  the  extremity  of  the  law,  and  the  murder  of  the  broker 
punished  in  the  most  signal  and  appalling  manner.  Certain  it  is, 
the  trial  was  neither  long  nor  intricate.  The  Count  and  his  fel- 
low-prisoner were  equally  inculpated  in  the  crime,  and  both  were 
eondemned  to  a  death  the  most  horrible  and  ignominioos-— to  be 
brokj  >  alive  on  the  wheel  1 
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As  soon  as  the  sentence  of  the  court  was  made  public,  all  the 
nobUity,  in  any  degree  related  to  tjie  house  of  Van  Horn,  went 
into  mourning.  Another  grand  aristocratical  assemblage  was 
held,  and  a  petition  to  the  Regent,  on  behalf  of  the  Count,  wo. 
drawn  out  and  left  with  the  Marquis  de  Crequi  for  signature 
This  petition  set  forth  the  previous  insanity  of  the  Count,  and 
showed  that  it  was  an  hereditary  malady  in  his  family.  It  stated 
various  circumstances  in  mitigation  of  his  offence,  and  implored 
that  his  sentence,  might  be  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

Upward  of  fifty  names  of  the  highest  nobility,  beginning  with 
the  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  including  cardinals,  archbishops,  dukes, 
marquises,  etc.  together  with  ladies  of  equal  rank,  were  signed  to 
this  petition.  By  one  of  the  caprices  of  human  pride  and  vanity, 
it  became  an  object  of  ambition  to  get  enrolled  among  the  illus- 
trious suppliants ;  a  kind  of  testimonial  of  noble  blood,  to  prove 
relationship  to  a  murderer !  The  Marquis  de  Crequi  was  abso- 
lutely' besieged  by  applicants  to  sign,  and  had  to  refer  their 
claims  to  this  singular  honor,  to  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  the  grand- 
father  of  the  Count.  Many  who  were  excluded  were  highly  in- 
censed, and  numerous  feuds  took  place.  Nay,  the  affronts  thus 
given  to  the  morbid  pride  of  some  aristocratical  families,  passed 
from  generation  to  generation;  for,  fifty  years  afterward,  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarin  complained  of  a  slight  which  her  father  had 
received  from  the  Marquis  de  Crequi ;  which  proved  to  be  some- 
thing connected  with  the  signature  of  this  petition. 

This  important  document  being  completed,  the  illustrious  bodj 
of  petitioners,  male  and  female,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  eve  of 
Palm  Sunday,  repaired  to  the  Palais  Royal,  the  residence  of  the 
Regent,  and  were  ushered  with  great  ceremony,but  profound  si. 
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leuce,  into  his  hall  of  council.  They  had  appointed  four  of  iheh 
number  as  deputies,  to  present  the  petition,  viz. :  the  Cardinal  da 
Rohan,  the  Duke  de  Havre,  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  the  Marquia 
de  Cr6qui.  After  a  little  while,  the  deputies  were  summoned  tp 
the  cabinet  of  the  Regent.  They  entered,  leaving  the  assembled 
petitioners  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  anxiety.  As  time  slowly 
wore  away,  and  the  evening  advanced,  the  gloom  of  the  company 
increased.  Several  of  the  ladies  prayed  devoutly ;  the  good  Prin- 
'jess  of  Armagnac  told  her  beads. 

The  petition  was  received  by  the  Regent  with  a  most  unpro- 
pitious  aspect.  "  In  asking  the  pardon  of  the  criminal,'*  said  he 
"  you  display  more  zeal  for  the  house  of  Van  Horn,  than  for  the ' 
service  of  the  king."  The  noble  deputies  enforced  the  petition 
by  every  argument  in  their  power.  They  supplicated  the  Regent 
to  consider  that  the  infamous  punishment  in  question  would  reach 
i6ot  merely  the  person  of  the  condemned,  not  merely  the  house  of 
Van  Horn,  but  also  the  genealogies  of  princely  and  illustrious 
families,  in  whose  armorial  bearings  might  be  found  quarterings 
of  this  dishonored  nume.  , 

"  Gentlemen,"  replied  the  Regent,  "  it  appears  to  me  the  dis 
race  consists  in  the  crime,  rather  than  in  the  punishment." 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  spoke  with  warmth:  "I  have  an  my 
genealogical  standard,"  said  he,  "  four  escutcheons  of  Van  Horn, 
and  of  course  have  four  ancestors  of  that  house.  I  must, have  them 
erased  and  effaced,  and  there  would  be  so  many  blank  spaces,  lika 
holes  in  my  heraldic  ensigns.  There  is  not  a  sovereign,  family 
which  would  not  suffer,  through  the  rigor  of  your  Royal  Highness 
nay,  all  the  world  knows,  that  in  the  thirty-two  quarterings  of 
Madame,  your  Mother,  there  is  an  escutcheon  of  Van  Horn." 
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"  Very  well,"  replied  the  Kegent,  "  I  will  share  the  disgrace 
Bith  you,  gentlemen." 

Seeing  that  a  pardon  could  not  be  obtained,  the  Cardinal  de 
Kohan  and  the  Marquis  de  Gr6qui  left  the  cabinet;  but  the 
Prince  de  Ligne  and  the  Duke  de  Havre  remained  behind.  The 
honor  of  their  houses,  more  than  the  life  of  the  unhappy  Count, 
was  the  great  object  of  their  solicitude.  They  now  endeavored 
to  obtain  a  minor  grace.  They  represented,  that  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  Germany,  there  was  an  important  difference  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  mode  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death 
upon  persons  of  quality.  That  decapitation  had  no  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  of  the  executed,  but  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wheel  was  such  an  infamy,  that  the  uncles,  aunts, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  of  the  criminal,  and  his  whole  family,  for 
three  succeeding  generations,  were  excluded  from  all  noble  chap- 
ters, princely  abbeys,  sovereign  bishoprics,  and  even  Teutonic 
commanderies  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  They  showed  how  this 
would  operate  immediately  upon  the  ^fortunes  of  a  sister  of  the 
Count,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being  received  as  a  canoness  into 
one  of  the  noble  chapters. 

While  this  scene  was  going  on  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Regent, 
the  illustrious  assemblage  of  petitioners  remained  in  the  hall  of 
council,  in  the  most  gloomy  state  of  suspense.  The  reentrance 
from  the  cabinet  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  and  the  Marquis  de 
Crequi,  with  pale  downcast  countenances,  had  struck  a  chill  into 
every  heart.  Still  they  lingered  until  near  midnight,  to  learn  the 
result  of  the  after  application.  At  length  the  cabinet  conference 
was  at  an  end.  The  Regent  came  forth,  and  saluted  the  high 
personages  of  the  assemblage  in  a  courtly  manner.     One  old  lady 
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of  quality,  Madame  de  Giiyon,  whom  he  had  known  in  his  infanoj, 
he  kissed  on  the  cheek,  calling  her  his  "good  aunt."  He  made  a 
most  ceremonious  salutation  to  the  stately  Marchioness  de  Cr^qui, 
telling  hei*  he  was  charmed  to  see  her  at  the  Palais  Royal;  "a 
ompliment  very  ill-timedj"  said  the  Marchioness,  "  considering 
the  circumstance  which  brought  me  there."  He  then  conducted 
tlie  ladies  to  the  door  of  the  second  saloon,  and  there  dismissed 
them,  with  the  most  ceremonious  politeness. 

The  application  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne  and  the  Duke  de 
Havre,  for  a  change  of  the  mode  of  punishment,  had,  after  much 
difficulty,  been  successful.  The  Kegent  had  promised  solemnly 
to  send  a  letter  of  commutation  to  the  attoriiey-general  on  Holy 
Monday  the  25th  of  March,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  promise,  a  scaffold  would  be  arranged  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Coneiergerie,  or  prison,  where  the  Count  would  be 
beheaded  on  the  same  morning,  immediately  after  having  received 
absolution.  This  mitigation  of  the  form  of  punishment  gave  but 
little  consolation  to  the  great  body  of  petitioners,  who  had  been 
anxious  for  the  pardon  of  the  youth :  it  was  looked  upon  as  all- 
important,  however,  by  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  was  exquisitely  alive  to  the  dignity  of  his  famDy. 

The  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  the  Mai'quis  de  Cr6qui  visited  the 
unfortunate  youth  in  prison.  He  had  just  received  the  communion 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Coneiergerie,  and  was  kneeling  before  the 
altar,  listening  to  a  mass  for  the  dead,  which  was  performed  at 
his  request.  He  protested  his  innocence  of  any  intention  to  mur- 
der the  Jew,  but  did  not  deign'  to  allude  to  the  accusation  of  rob- 
bery. He  made  the  Bishop  and  the  Marquis  prorflisfe  to  see  his 
brother  the  Prince,  and  inform  him  of  this  his  dying  asseveratioti 
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Two  other  of  his  relations,  the  Prince  Kebeeq- Montmorency  and 
the  Marshal  Van  Isenghien,  visited  him  secretly,  and  offered  him 
poison,  as  a  means  of  evading  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution. 
Oq  his  refusing  to  take  it,  they  left  him  with  high  indignation. 
"  Miserable  man  !  "  said  they  "you  are  fit  only  to  perish  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  !  " 

The  Marquis  de  Crequi  sought  the  executioner  of  Paris,  to 
bespeak  an  easy  and  decent  death  for  the  unfortunate  youtb. 
"  Do  not  make  him  suffer,"  said  he ;  "  uncover  no  part  of  him  but 
the  neck ;  and  have  his  body  placed  in  a  coffin  before  you  deliver 
it  to  his  family."  The  executioner  promised  all  that  was  re- 
quested, but  declined  a  rouleau  of  a  hundred  louis-d'ors  which  the 
Marquis  would  have  put  into  his  hand.  "  I  am  paid  by  the  King 
for  fulfilling  my  office,"  said  he;  and  added,  that  he  had  already 
refused  a  like  sum,  offered  by  another  relation  of  the  Marquis. 

The  Marquis  de  Crequi  returned  home  in  a  state  of  deep  af- 
fliction. There  he  found  a  letter  from  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon 
the  familiar  friend  of  the  Regent,  repeating  the  promise  of  that 
Prince,  that  the  punishment  of  the  wheel  should  be  commuted  to 
decapitation. 

"Imagine,"  says  the  Marchioness  de  Crequi,  who  in  hei 
memoirs  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  affair,  "  imagine  what  we 
experienced,  and  what  was  our  astonishment,  our  grief,  and  indig- 
Dation,  when,  on  Tuesday  the  26th  of  March,  an  hour  after  mid- 
day, word  was  brought  us  that  the  Count  Van  Horn  had  been 
exposed  on  the  wheel,  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  since  half-past  six 
in  the  morning,  on  the  same  scaffold  with  the  Piedmontese,  De 
Mille,  and  that  he  had  been  tortured  previous  to  execution  ! " 
One  more  scene  of  aristocratic  pride  closed  this  tragic  story 
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The  Marquis  de  Crequi,  on  receiving  this  astonudmg  newR,  Imme' 
diately  arrayed  himself  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  offieev,  with 
his  cordon  of  nobility  on  the  coat.  He  ordered  six  valets  to  at- 
tend him  in  grand  livery,  and  two  of  his  carriages,  each  with  six 
horses,  to  be  brought  forth.  In  this  sumptuous  state,  he  set  off 
for  the  Palace  de  Greve,  where  he  had  been  preceded  by  the 
Princes  de  Ligne,  de  Rohan,  de  Croiiy,  and  the  Duke  de  Havre. 

The  Count  Van  Horn  was  already  dead,  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  executioner  had  had  the  charity  to  give  him  the  coup  de 
grace,  or  "  death  blow,"  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  Judge  Commissary  left  his  post 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  these  noblemen,  with  their  own  hands,  aid- 
ed to  detach  the  mutilated  remains  of  their  relktion ;  the  Marquis 
de  Crequi  placed  them  in  one  of  his  carriages,  and  bore  them  off 
to  his  hotel,  to  receive  the  last  sad  obsequies. 

The  conduct  of  the  Regent  in  this  affair  excited  general  indig- 
nation. His  needless  severity  was  attributed  by  some  to  vindic- 
tive jealousy ;  by  others  to  the  persevering  machinations  of  Law 
and  the  Abbe  Dubois.  The  house  of  Van  Horn,  and  the  high 
nobility  of  Flanders  and  Germany,  considered  themselves  flagrantly 
outraged  :  many  schemes  of  vengeance  were  talked  of,  and  a 
hatred  engendered  against  the  Regent,  that  followed  him  through 
life,  and  was  wreaked  with  bitterness  upon  his  memory  after  his 
death. 

The  following  letter  is  said  to  have  been  written  to  the  Re- 
gent by  the  Prince  Van  Horn,  to  whom  the  former  had  adjudged 
the  confiscated  effects  of  the  Count : 

"  I  do  not  complain,  sir,  of  the  death  of  my  brother,  but  I 
complain  that  your  Royal  Highness  has  violated  in  his  person  the 
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.•igLts  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility,  and  the  nation.     I  thank  you 
for  the  confiscation  of  his  effects ;  but  I  should  think  myself  as 
i;  uch  disgraced  as  he,  should  I  accept  any  favor  at  your  hands 
J  hope  that  God  and  the  King  may  render  to  you  as  strie 
iustice  as  you  have  rendered  to  my  unfortunate  brother.^' 


DON  JUAN:  A  SPECTRAL  RESEARCH. 

"  I  h&vo  heard  of  spirits  walking  with  aerial  bodies,  and  hare  been  wondered  at  bj 
fillers,  but  1  mnet  oiily  wonder  at  myself,  for,  if  they  be  not  mad,  I'me  come  to  my  owzi 
!)uriall."  SniRLKY's  "Wrrry  Faieib  One." 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  fate  of  Don  Jcan,  the  tamous  liber- 
tine of  Seville,  who  for  his  sins  against  the  fai'  wt,  and  other 
minor  peccadilloes,  was  hurried  away  to  the  iniernal  regions. 
His  story  has  been  illustrated  in  play,  in  pantomime,  and  farce, 
on  every  stage  in  Christendom,  until  at  length  it  has  been  render- 
ed the  theme  of  the  opera  of  operas,  and  embalmed  to  endless 
duration  in  the  glorious  music  of  Mozart.  I  well  recollect  the 
effect  of  this  story  upon  my  feelings  in  my  boyish  days,  though 
represented  in  grotesque  pantomime ;  the  awe  with  which  I  con- 
templated the  monumental  statue  on  horseback  of  the  murdered 
commander,  gleaming  by  pale  moonlight  in  the  convent  cemetery  r 
how  my  heaTt  quaked  as  he  bowed  his  marble  head,  and  accepted 
the  impious  invitation  of  Don  Juan  :  how  each  foot-fall  of  the 
statue  smote  upon  my  heart,  as  I  heard  it  approach,  step  by  step, 
through  the  echoing  corridor,  and  beheld  it  enter,  and  advance, 
a  moving  figure  of  stone,  to  the  supper  table  !  But  then  the  con- 
vivial scene  in  the  charnel  house,  where  Don  Juan  returned  the 
visit  of  the  statue ;  was  offjred  a  banquet  of  sculls  and  bones 
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and  on  refusing  to  partake,  was  hurled  into  a  yawning  gulf  under 
a  tremendous  shower  of  fire  !  These  were  accumulated  horrora 
enough  to  shake  the  nerves  of  the  most  pantomime-loving  school- 
boy. Many  have  supposed  the  story  of  Don  Juan  a  mere  fable. 
[  myself  thought  so  once ;  but  ''  seeing  is  believing."  I  have 
since  beheld  the  very  scene  where  it  took  place,  and  now  to  in- 
dulge any  doubt  on  the  subject,  would  be  pref)osterous. 

I  was  one  night  perambulating  the  streets  of  Seville,  in  com- 
pany w4th  a  Spanish  friend,  a  curious  investigator  of  the  popular 
traditions  and  other  good-for-nothing  lore  of  the  city,  and  who  i 
was  kind  enough  to  imagine  he  had  met,  in  me,  with  a  congenial 
spirit.  In  the  course  of  our  rambles,  we  were  passing  by  a  heavy 
dark  gateway,  opening  into  the  court-yard  of  a  convent,  when  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm  :  "  Stop  !  "  said  he  ;  "  this  is  the  con- 
vent of  San  Francisco  ;  there  is  a  story  connected  with  it,  which 
I  am  sure  must  be  known  to-  you.  You  cannot  but  have  heard 
of  Don  Juan  and  the  marble  statue." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  I ;  "it  has  been  familiar  to  me  from 
childhood." 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  in  the  cemetery  of  this  very  convent  that 
the  events  took  place." 

"  "Why,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  story  is  founded  on 
fa.ct  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly  it  is.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  said 
to  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XI.  Don  Juan 
was  of  the  noble  family  of  Tenorio,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses  of  Andalusia.  His  father,  Don  Diego  Tenorio,  was  a 
favorite  of  the  king,  and  his  family  ranked  among  tb«  veintecua- 
iro^,  or  magistratei,  of  the  city.     Presuming  on  his  Qigb  liescont 
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and  powerful  connections,  Don  Juan  set  no  bounds  to  his  ezces 
ses  :  no  female,  high  or  low,  was  sacred  from  his  pursuit ;  and  he 
soon  became  ,the  scandal  of  Seville.  One  of  his  most  daring  out- 
rages was,  to  penetrate  by  night  into  the  palace  of  Don  Gonzalo 
de  Ulloa,  Commander  of  the  Ordei'  of  Oalatrava,  and  attempt  to  car 
ry  off  his  daughter.  The  household  was  alarmed ;  a  scuffle  in  th 
dark  took  place  ;  Don  Juan  escaped,  butlhc  unfortunate  command- 
er was  found  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  expired  without  being  able 
to  name  his  murderer.  Suspicions  attached  to  Don  Juan ;  he 
did  not  stop  to  meet  the  investigations  of  justice  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  powerful  family  of  Ulloa,  but  fled  from  Seville,  aiid 
took  refuge  with  his  uncle,  Don  Pedro  Tenorio,  at  'that  time  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Naples.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
agitation  occasioned  by  the  murder  of  Don  Gonzalo  had  time  to 
subside ;  and  the  scandal  which  the  affair  might  cause  to  both 
the  families  of  Ulloa  and  Tenorio  had  induced  them  to  hush  il 
up.  Don  Juan,  however,  continued  his  libertine  career  at  Naples, 
until  at  length  his  excesses  forfeited  the  protection  of  his  uncle 
the  ambassador,  and  obliged  him  again  to  flee.  He  had  made 
his  way  back  to  Seville,  trusting  that  his  past  misdeeds  were  for- 
gotten, or  rather  trusting  to  his  dare-devil  spirit  and  the  power 
othis  family,  to  carry  him  through  all  difficulties. 

"  It  was  shortly  after  his  return,  and  while  in  the  height  of 
his  arrogance,  that  on  visiting  this  very  convent  of  Francisco,  he 
Deheld  on  a  monument  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  murdered 
commander,  who  had  been  buried  within  the  walls  of  this  sacred 
edifice,  where  the  family  of  Ulloa  had  a  chapel.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Don  Juan,  in  a  moment  of  impious  levity,  invited 
the  statun  to  tlie  banquet,  the  awful  catastrophe  of  which  has 
given  suoli  celebrity  to  his  story  " 
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"And  pray  how  much  of  this  story,"  said  I,  "is  believed  in 
Seville  ?  '■ 

"  The  whole  of  it  by  the  populace ;  with  whom  it  has  been 
favorite  tradition  since  time  immemorial,  and  who  crowd  to  the 
theatres  to  see  it  represented  in  dramas  written  long  since  by 
Tyrso  de  Molina,  and  another  of  our  .popular  writers.  Many  in 
our  higher  ranks  also,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  this  story, 
would  feel  somewhat  indignant  at  hearing  it  treated  with  con 
tempt.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  whole,  by  as- 
serting that,  to  put  an  end  to  the  extravagances  of  Don  Juan, 
and  to  pacify  the  family  of  Ulloa,  without  exposing  the  delin- 
quent to  the  degrading  penalties  of  justice,  he  was  decoyed  into 
this  convent  under  false  pretext,  and  either  plunged  into  a  per- 
petual dungeon,  or  privately  hurried  out  of  existence ;  while  the 
story  of  the  statue  was  circulated  by  the  monks,  to  account  for 
his  sudden  disappearance.  The  populace,  however,  are  not  to  be 
cajoled  out  of  a  ghost  story  by  any  of-  these  plausible  explana- 
tions ;  and  the  marble  statue  still  strides  the  stage,  and  Don 
Juan  is  still  plunged  into  the  infernal  regions,  as  an  awful  warn- 
'ng  to  all  rake-helly  youngsters,  in  like  case  offending." 

While  my  companion  was  relating  these  anecdotes,  wo 
had  traversed  the  exterior  court-yard  of  the  convent,  and 
made  our  way  into  a  great  interior  court ;  partly  surrounded 
by  cloisters  and  dormitories,  partly  by  chapels,  and  having  a 
large  fountain  in  the  centre.  The  pile  had  evidently  once  been 
extensive  and  magnificent ;  but  it  was  for  the  greater  part  in 
ruins.  By  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  of  twinkling  lamps  placed 
here  and  there  in  the  chapels  and  corridors,  I  could  see  that 
many  of  the  columns  and   arches  were  broken ;  the  walls  were 
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rent  and  riven ;  while  burnt  beams  and  rafters  showed  the  de 
struetiye  effects  of  fire.  The  whole  place  had  a  desolate  air ;  the 
night  breeze  rustled  through  grass  and  weeds  flaunting  out  of  ^.hfl 
crevices  of  the  walls,  or  from  the  shattered  columns ;  the  ba 
flitted  about  the  vaulted  passages,  and  the  owl  hooted  from  the 
ruined  belfry.  Never  was  any  soene  more  completely  fitted 
for  a  ghost  story. 

While  I  was  indulging  in  picturings  of  the  fancy,  proper  to 
such  a  place,  the  deep  chant  of  the  monks  from  the  convent 
church  came  swelling  upon  the  ear.  ",It  is  the  vesper  service," 
said  my  companion ;  "  follow  me." 

Leading  the  way  across  the  court  of  the/  cloisters,  and 
through  one  or  two  ruined  passages,  he  reached  the  portal  of  the 
church,  and  pushing  open  a  wicket,  cut  in  the  folding-doors,  wo 
found  ourselves  in  the  deep  arched  vestibule  of  the  sacred  edifice 
To  our  left  was  the  choir,  forming  one  end  of  the  church,  and 
having  a  low  vaulted  ceiling,  which  gave  it  the  look  of  a  cavera 
About  this  were  ranged  the  monks,  seated  on  stools,  and  chanting 
from  immense  books  placed  on  music  stands,  and  having  the  notes 
scored  in  such  gigantic  characters  as  to  be  legible  from  every  par' 
of  the  choir.  A  few  lights  on  these  music  stands  dimly  illumined 
the  choir,  gleamed  on  the  shaven  heads  of  the  monks,  and  threw 
their  shadows  on  the  walls.  They  were  gross,  blue-bearded,  bul- 
let-headed men,  with  bass  voices,  of  deep  metallic  tone,  that  rever- 
berated  out  of  the  cavernous  choir. 

To  our  right  extended  the  great  body  of  the  church.  It  was 
spacious  and  lofty ;  some  of  the  side  chapels  had  gilded  gratis, 
and  were  decorated  with  images  and  paintings,  representing  the 
Bufferings  of  «ur  Saviour.     Aloft  was  a  great  painting  by  Murill'', 
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but  tpo  much  in  the  dark  to  be  distinguished.  The  gloom  of  the 
whole  church  was  but  faintly  relieved  by  the  reflected  light  from 
the  choir,  and  the  glimmering  here  and  there  of  a  votive  lamp 
'  before  the  shrine  of  the  saint.  j 

As  my  eye  roamed  about  the  shadowy  pile,  it  was  struck  with 
the  dimly  seen  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback,  near  a  distant  altar. 
I  touched  my  companion,  and  pointed  to  it :  "  The  spectre  statue  !  " 
said  L 

"  No,"  replied  hs ;  "  it  is  the  statue  of  the  blessed  St.  lago  ; 
the  statue  of  the  commander  was  in  the  cemetery  of  the  convent, 
and  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration.  But,"  added 
he,  "  as  I  see  you  take  a  proper  interest  in  these  kind  of  stories, 
come  with  me  to  the  other  end  of  the  church,  where  our  whisper 
ings  will  liot  disturb  these  holy  fathers  at  their  devotions,  and  I 
vill  tell  you  another  story,  that  has  been  current  for  some  geuer 
ations  in  our  city,  by  which  you  will  find  that  Don  Juan  is  not 
the  only  libertine  that  has  been  the  object  of  supernatural  casti- 
gation  in  Seville." 

I  accordingly  followed  him  with  noiseless  tread  to  the  farther 
part  of  the  church,  where  we  took  our  seats  on  the  steps  of  an 
altar  opposite  to  the  suspicious-looking  figure  on  horseback,  and 
there,  in  a  low  mysterious  voice,  he  related  to  me  the  following 
narrative : — 

"  There  was  once  in  Seville  a  gay  young  fellow,  Don  Manuel 
de  Manara  by  name,  who  having  come  to  a  great  estate  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  gave  the  reins  to  his  passions,  and  plunged  into 
all  kinds  of  dissipation.  Like  Don  Juan,  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  taken  for  a  model,  he  became  famous  for  his  enterprises 
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among  the  fair  sex,  and  was  the  cause  of  doors  heing  barred  and 
windows  grated  with  more  than  usual  strictness.  All  in  vain. 
No  balcony  was  too  high  for  him  to  scale:  no  bolt  nor  bar  was 
proof  against  his  efforts :  and  his  very  name  was  a  word  of  terror 
to  all  the  jealous  husbands  and  cautioup  fathers  of  Seville.  His 
exj  loits  extended  to  country  as  well  as  city ;  and  in  the  village 
dependent  on  his  castle,  scarce  a  rural  beauty  was  safe  from  his 
arts  and  enterprises. 

'■  As  he  was  one  day  ranging  the  streets  of  Seville,  with  sever- 
al of  his  dissolute  companions,  he  beheld  a  procession,  about  to 
enter  the  gate  of  a  convent.  In  the  centre  was  a  young  female, 
arrayed  in  the  dress  of  a  bride;  it  was  a  'novice,  who,  having  ac- 
complished her  year  of  probation,  was  about  to  take  the  black  veil, 
and  consecrate  herself  to  heaven.  The  companions  of  Don  Man- 
uel drew  back,  out  of  respect  to  the  sacred  pageant ;  but  he  pressed 
forward,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  to  gain  a  near  view  of  the 
novice.  He  almost  jostled  her,  in  passing  through  the  portal  of 
the  church,  when,  on  her  turning  round,  he  beheld  the  counte- 
nance of  a  beautiful  village  girl,  who  had  heen,  the  object  of  hia 
ardent  pursuit,  but  who  had  been  spirited  secretly  out  of  his  reach 
by  her  relatives.  She  recognized  him  at  the  same  moment,^  and 
fainted :  but  was  borne  within  the  grate  of  the  chapeL  It  was 
supposed  the  agitation  of  the  ceremony  and  the  heat  of  the  throng 
had  overcome  her.  After  some  time,  the  curtain  which  hung 
within  the  grate  was  drawn  up:  there  stood  the  novice,  pale  and 
trembling,  surrounded  by  the  abbess  and  the  nuns.  The  ceremony 
proceeded ;  the  .crown  of  flowers  was  taken  from  her  head ,  sh« 
was  shorn  of  her  silken  tresses,  received  thj  black  veil,  and  wen/ 
passively  through  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony. 
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"  Don  Manuel  de  Manara,  on  the  contrary,  was  roused  to  fUrj 
lit  the  sight  of  this  sacrifice.  His  passion,  which  had  almost  faded 
away  in  the  absence  of  the  object,  now  glowed  with  tenfold  ardor, 
being  inflamed  by  the  diflSculties  placed  in  his  way,  and  piqued  by 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  defeat  him.  Never  had  the 
object  of  his  pursuit  appeared  so  lovely  and  desirable  as  when 
within  the  grate  of  the  convent ;  and  he  swore  to  have  her,  in  de- 
fiance of  heaven  and  earth.  By  dint  of  bribing  a  female  servant 
of  the  convent,  he  contrived  to  convey  letters  to  her,  pleading  his 
passion  in  the  most  eloquent  and  seductive  terms.  How  success- 
ft«.l  they  were,  is  only  matter  of  conjecture;  certain  it  is,  he  under- 
t  ok  one  night  to  scale  the  garden  wall  of  the  convent,  either  to 
c  irry  off  the  nun,  or  gain  admission  to  her  cell.  Just  as  he  was 
u-.ounting  the  waU,  he  was  suddenly  plucked  back,  and  a  stranger, 
Dtu£9ed  in  a  cloak,  stood  before  him. 

"  '  Kash  man,  forbear ! '  cried  he  :  'is  it  not  enough  to  have 
violated  all  human  ties  ?  Wouldst  thou  steal  a  bride'  from 
heaven  1 ' 

"  The  sword  of  Don  Manuel  had  been  drawn  on  the  instant, 
and  furious  at  this  interruption,  he  passed  it  through  the  body  of 
the  stranger,  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Hearing  approaching  foot- 
steps, he  fled  the  fatal  spot,  and  mounting  his  horse,  which  was  a 
hand,  retreated  to  his  estate  in  the  country,  at  no  great  distance 
fron-  Seville.  Here  he  remained  throughout  the  next  day,  full 
of  horror  and  remorse;  dreading  lest  he  should  be  known  as  the 
murderer  of  the  deceased,  and  fearing  each  moment  the  arrival  of 
the  officers  of  justice. 

"  The  day  passed,  however,  without  molestation ;  and,  as  the 
evening  advanced,  unable  any  longer  to  endui-e  this  state  of  uncor 
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tainty  and  apprehension,  he  ventured  back  to  Seville.  Irresiati 
bly  his  footsteps  took  the  direction  of  the  convent ;  but  he  pausea 
and  hovered  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  blood.  Several  persons 
were  gathered  round  the  place,  one  of  whom  was  busy  nailing 
cmething  against  the  convent  walL  After  a  while  they  dispers- 
ed, and  one  passed  near  to  Don  Manuel.  The  latter  addressed 
him,  with  hesitating  voice. 

"  '  Seiior,'  said  he,  '  may  I  ask  the  reason  of  yonder  throng  ? 

" '  A  cavalier,'  replied  the  other,  '  has  been  murdered.' 

" '  Murdered ! '  echoed  Don  Manuel';  '  and  can  you  tell  me 
his  name  ? ' 

"  '  Don  Manuel  de  Manara,'  replied  the  stranger,  and  passed  on. 

"  Don  Manuel  was  startled  at  this  mention  of  his  own  name 
especially  when  applied  to  the  murdered  man.  He  ventured,  when 
it  was  entirely  deserted,  to  approach  the  fatal  spot.  A  small'  cross 
had  been  nailed  against  the  wall,  as  is  customary  in  Spain,  to  mark 
the  place  where  a  murder  has  been  committed ;  and  just  below  it 
he  read,  by  the  twinkling  light  of  a  lamp ;  '  Here  was  murdered  ' 
Don  Manuel  de  Manara.     Pray  to  Grod  for  his  soul  1 ' 

"  Still  more  confounded  and  perplexed  by  this  inscription,  he 
wandered  about  the  streets  until  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and 
all  was  still  and  lonely.  As  he  entered  the  principal  square,  the 
light  of  torches  suddenly  broke  on  him,  and  he  beheld  a  grand 
funeral  procession  moving  across  it.  There  was  a  great  train  of 
priests,  and  many  persons  of  dignified  appearance,  in  ancient 
Spanish  dresses,  attending  as  mourners,  none  of  whom  he  faiew. 
Accosting  a  servant  who  followed  in  the  train,  he  demanded  the 
aame  of  the  defunct. 

' '  Don  Manuel  de  Manara,'  was  the  reply ;  and  it  went  cold 
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r,o  his  heart.  He  looked,  and  indeed  beheld  the  armorial  bearings 
of  his  family  emblazoned  on  the  funeral  escutcheons.  Yet  not  one 
of  his  family  was  to  be  seen  among  the  mourners.  The  mystery 
was  more  and  more  incomprehensible. 

'  He  followed  the  procession  as  it  moved  on  to  the  cathedral 
She  bier  was  deposited  before  the  high  altar ;  the  funeral  service 
was  commenced,  and  the  grand  organ  began  to  peal  through  the 
vaulted  aisles. 

"  Again  ^he  youth  ventured  to  question  this  awful  pageant. 
'  Father,'  said  he,  with  trembling  voice,  to  one  of  the  priests, 
'who  is  this  you  are  about  to  inter?' 

"  '  Don  Manuel  de  Manara !  '  replied  the  priest. 

"  '  Father,'  cried  Don  Manuel,  impatiently,  '  you  are  deceived. 
This  is  some  imposture.  Know  that  Don  Manuel  de  Manara  is  alive 
and  well,  and  now  stands  before  you  /  am  Don  Manuel  de  Manara  ! ' 

"  '  Avaunt,  rash  youth  ! '  cried  the  priest ;  '  know  that  Don 
Manuel  de  Manara  is  dead  ! — is  dead  ! — is  dead  !  —  and  we  are 
all  souls  from  purgatory,  his  deceased  relatives  and  ancestors, 
and  others  that  have  been  aided  by  masses  from  his  family,  who 
are  permitted  to  come  here  and  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  L' 

"  Don  Manuel  cast  round  a  fearful  glance  upon  the  assemblage, 
in  antiquated  Spanish  garbs,  and  recognized  in  their  pale  and 
ghastly  countenances  the  portraits  of  many  an  ancestor  that  hung 
in  the  family  picture-gallery.  He  now  lost  all  self-command, 
rushed  up  to  the  bier,  and  beheld  the  counterpart  of  himself  out 
in  the  fixed  and  livid  lineaments  of  death.  Just  at  that  moment 
the  whole  choir  burst  forth  with  a  '  Bequiescat  m  ■pace,''  tha 
Bhook  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral.  Don  Manuel  sank  senseless  on 
the  pavement.     He  was  found  there  early  the  next  morning  by  the 
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sacristan,  and  conveyed  to  his  home.  When  sufficiently  recovered, 
he  sent  for  a  friar,  and  made  a  full  confession  of  all  that  had 
happened. 

"  '  My  son,'  said  the  friar,  '  all  this  is  a  miracle  and  a  mystery 
ntended  for  thy  conversion  and  salvation.  The  corpse  thou  hast 
seen  was  a  token  that  thou  hadst  died  to  sin  and  the  world ;  take 
warning  by  it,  and  henceforth  live  to  righteousness  and  heaven  ! ' 

"  Don  Manuel  did  take  warning  by  it.  Guided  by  the  councils 
of  the  worthy  friar,  he  disposed  of  all  his  temporal  affairs ;  dedi- 
cated the  greater  part  of  his  wealth  to  pious  uses,  especially  to  the 
performance  of  masses  for  souls  in  purgatory ;  and  finally^  enter* 
ing  a  convent,  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  exemplary 
monks  in  Seville. 


While  my  companion  was  relating  this  story,  my  eyes  wander- 
ed, from  time  to  time,  about  the  dusky  church.  Methought  the 
burly  countenances  of  the  monks  in  the  distant  choir  assumed  a 
pallid,  ghastly  hue,  and  their  deep  metallic  voices  a  sepulchral 
sound.  By  the  time  the  story  was  ended,  they  had  ended  their 
chant;  and,  extinguishing  their  lights,  glided  one  by  one,  like 
shadows,  through  a  small  door  in  the  side  of  the  choir.  A  deeper 
gloom  prevailed  over  the  church;  the  figure  opposite  me  on  horse- 
back grew  more  and  more  spectral ;  and  I  almost  expected  to  see 
it  bow  its  head. 

"  It  is  time  to  be  off,"  said  my  companion  "  unless  we  intend 
to  sup  with  the  statue." 

"  I  have  no  relish  for  such  fare  nor  such  company,"  replied  I 
and  following  my  companion,  we  groped  onr-  way  through  the 
mouldering   cloisters.     As  we  passed  by  the  ruined  cemetery 
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keeping  up  a  casual  conversation,  by  way  of  dispelling  the  loneli 
QesB  of  the  scene,  I  called  to  mind  the  words  of  the  poet 

"  The  tomba 


And  monumental  oaves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chillnesa  to  my  trembling  heart  I 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice; 
Nay,  speak — and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Mine  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes." 

There  wanted  nothing  but  the  marble  statue  of  the  commandet, 
striding  along  the  echoing  cloisters,  to  complete  the  haunted  scene 
Since  that  time,  I  never  fail  to  attend  the  theatre  whenever 
the  story  of  Don  Juan  is  represented,  whether  in  pantomime  or 
opera.  In  the  sepulchral  scene,  I  feel  myself  quite  at  home ;  and 
when  the  statue  makes  his  appearance,  I  greet  him  as  an  old 
acquaintance.  When  the  audience  applaud,  I  look  round  upon 
them  with  a  degree  of  compassion ;  "  Poor  souls  !  "  I  say  to  myself, 
"  they  think  they  are  pleased ;  they  think  they  enjoy  this  piece, 
and  yet  they  consider  the  whole  as  a  fiction !  How  much  more 
would  they  enjoy  it,  if,  like  me,  they  knew  it  to  be  true— ani 
kad  seen  the  very  place  I  " 
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A.T  the  dark  and  melancholy  period  when  Don  Roderick  tho 
(roth  and  his  chivalry  were  overthrown  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
dalete,  and  all  Spain  was  oyerrun  by  the  Moors,  great  was  the 
devastation  of  churches  and  convents  throughout  that  pious  king- 
dom. The  miraculous  fate  of  one  of  those  holy  piles  is  thus  re- 
corded in  an  authentic  legend  of  those  days. 

On  the  summit  of  a  hill,  not  very  distant  from  the  capital  city 
of  Toledo,  stood  an  ancient  convent  and  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
invocation  of  Saint  Benedict,  and  inhabited  by  a  sisterhood  of 
Benedictine  nuns.  This  holy  asylum  was  confined  to  females  of 
noble  lineage.  The  younger  sisters  of  tho  highest  families  were 
here  given  in  religious  marriage  to  their  Saviour,  in  order  that 
the  portions  of  their  elder  sisters  might  be  increased,  and  they 
enabled  to  make  suitable  matches  on  earth ;  or  that  the  family 
wealth  might  go  undivided  to  elder  brothers,  and  the  dignity  of 
their  ancient  houses  be  protected  from  decay.  The  convent  was 
renowned,  therefore,  for  enshrining  within  its  walls  a  sisterhood 
of  the  purest  blood,  the  most  immaculate  virtue,  and  most  ra- 
splendent  beauty,  of  all  Gothic  Spain. 
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When  the  Moors  overran  the  kingdom,  there  was  nothing  that 
more  excited  their  hostility,  than  these  virgin  asylums.  The 
very  sight  of  a  convent-spire  was  suflScient  to  set  their  Moslem 
blood  in  a 'foment,  and  they  sacked  it  with  as  fierce  a  zeal  aa 
though  the  sacking  of  a  nunnery  were  a  sure  passport  to  Elysium. 

Tidings  of  such  outrages,  committed  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  reached  this  noble  sanctuary,  and  filled  it  with  dismay. 
The  danger  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  the  infidel  hosts  were  spread- 
ing all  over  the  country ;  Toledo  itself  was  captured ;  there  was 
QC  flying  from  the  convent,  and  no  security  withip  its  walls. 

In  the  midst  of  this  agitation,  the  alarm  was  given  one  day, 
that  a  great  band  of  Saracens  were  spurring  across  the  plain.  In 
an  instant  the  whole  convent  was  a  scene  of  confusion.  Some  of 
the  nuns  wrung  their  fair  hands  at  the  windows ;  others  waved 
tlioir  veils,  and  uttered  shrieks,  from  the  tops  of  the  towers,  vainly 
hoping  to  draw  relief  from  a  country  overrun  by  the  foe.  The 
sight  of  these  innocent  doves  thus  fluttering  about  their  dove-cote, 
but  increased  the  zealot  fury  of  the  whiskered  Moors.  They  thun- 
dered at  the  portal,  and  at  every  blow  the  ponderous  gates  trem 
bled  on  their  hinges. 

The  nuns  now  crowded  round  the  abbess.  They  had  been  ac- 
customed to  look  up_  to  her  as  all-powerful,  and  they  now  implored 
her  protection.  The  mother  abbess  looked  with  a  rueful  eye  upon 
the  treasures  of  beauty  and  vestal  virtue  exposed  to  such  immi- 
nent peril.  Alas  !  how  was  she  to  protect  them  from  the  spoiler  ! 
She  had,  it  is  true,  experienced  many  signal  interpositions  of 
Providence  in  her  individual  favor.  Her  early  days  had  been 
passed  amid  the  temptations  of  a  court,  where  her  virtue  had 
been  purified  by  repeated  trials,  from  none  of  which  had  she  es- 
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caped  but  by  miracle.  But  were  miracles  never  to  cease  ?  Could 
she  hope  that  the  marvellous  protection  shown  to  herself,  would 
be  extended  to  a  whole  sisterhood  ?  There  was  no  other  resource. 
The  Moors  were  at  the  threshold ;  a  few  moments  more,  and  the 
convent  would  be  at  their  mercy.  Summoning  her  nuns  to  follow 
her,  she  hurried  into  the  chapel,  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  before  the  image  of  the  blessed  Mary,  "  Oh,  holy  Lady ! " 
exclaimed  she,  "  oh,  most  pure  and  immaculate  of  virgins  !  tho 
seest  our  extremity.  The  ravager  is  at  the  gate,  and  there  is  none 
on  earth  to  help  us !  Look  down  with  pity,  and  grant  that 
the  earth  may  gape  and  swallow  us,  rather  than  that  our  cloister 
vows  should  suffer  violation !  " 

The  Moors  redoubled  their  assault  upon  the  portal ;  the  gates 
gave  way,  with  a  tremendous  crash  ;  a  savage  yell  of  exultation 
arose  ;  when  of  a  sudden  the  earth  yawned ;  down  sank  the  con- 
vent, with  its  cloisters,  its  dormitories,  and  all  its  nuns.  The 
chapel  tower  was  the  last  that  sank,,  the  bell  ringing  forth  a  peal 
of  triumph  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  infidels. 


Forty  years  had  passed  and  gone,  since  the  period  of  this 
miracle.  The  subjugation  of  Spain  was  complete.  The  Moors 
lorded  it  over  city  and  country ;  and  such  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation as  remained,  and  were  permitted  to  exercise  their  religion, 
did  it  in  humble  resignation  to  the  Moslem  sway. 

At  this  time,  a  Christian  cavalier,  of  Cordova,  hearing  that 
a  patriotic  band  of  his  countrymen  had  raised  the  standard  of 
the  cross  in  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias,  resolved  to  join 
them,  and  unite   in   breaking  the  yoke  of  bondage.     Secretly 
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arming  himself,  and  caparisoning  his  steed,  he  set  forth  fron 
Cordova,  and  pursued  his  course  by  unfrequented  mule-paths, 
and  along  the  dry  channels  made  by  winter  torrents.  His  spirit 
burned  with  indignation,  whenever,  on  commanding  a  view  over 
a  long  sweeping  plain,  he  beheld  the  mosque  swelling  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  Arab  horsemen  careering  about,  as  if  the  rightfii 
lords  of  the  soil.  Many  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  heavy  groan, 
also,  did  the  good  cavalier  utter,  on  passing  the  ruins  of  churchgg 
and  convents  desolated  by  the  conquerors 

It  was  on  a  sultry  midsummer  evening,  that  this  wandering 
cavalier,  in  skirting  a  hill  thickly  covered  with  forest,  heard  the 
faint  tones  of  a  vesper  bell  sounding  melodiously  in  the  air,  and 
seeming  to  come  from  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  cavalier 
crossed  himself  with  wonder,  at  this  unwonted  and  Christian 
sound.  He  supposed  it  to  proceed  from  one  of  those  humble 
chapels  and  hermitages  permitted  to  exist  through  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Moslem  conquerors.  Turning  his  steed  up  a  nar- 
row path  of  the  forest,  he  sought  this  sanctuary,  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  hospitable  shelter  for  the  night.  As  he  advanced,  the 
trees  threw  a  deep  gloom  around  him,  and  the  bat  flitted  across 
his  path.     The  bell  ceased  to  toll,  and  all  was  silence. 

Presently  a  choir  of  female  voices  came  stealing  sweetly 
through  the  forest,  chanting  the  evening  service,  to  the  solemn 
accompaniment  of  an  organ.  The  heart  of  the  good  cavalier 
melted  at  the  sound,  for  it  recalled  the  happier  days  of  his  coun- 
try. Urging  forward  his  weary  steed,  he  at  length  arrived  at  a 
broad  grassy  area,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  the 
forest.  Here  the  melodious  voices  rose  in  full  chorus,  like  the 
swelling  of  the  breeze  ;  but  whence  they  came,  he  could  not  telL 
15 
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Sometimes  they  were  before,  sometimes  behind  him  ;  sometimes 
in  the  air,  sometimes  as  if  from  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
A.t  length  they  died  away,  and  a  holy  stillness  settled  on  the 
place.  * 

The  cavalier  gazed  around  with  bewildered  eye.  There  was 
neither  chapel  nor  convent,  nor  humble  hermitage,  to  be  seen ; 
nothing  but  a  moss-grown  stone  pinnacle,  rising  out  of  the  cen- 
tre jof  the  area,  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  green  sward  ap- 
peared to  have  been  sacred  from  the  tread  of  man  or  beast,  and 
the  surrounding  trees  bent  toward  the  cross,  as  if  in  adoration. 

The  cavalier  felt  a  sensation  of  holy  awe.  He  alighted,  and 
tethered  his  steed  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  where  he  might 
crop  the  tender  herbage ;  then  approaching  the  cross,  he  knelt 
and  poured  forth  his  evening  prayers  before  this  relic  of  the 
Christian  days  of  Spain.  His  orisons  being  concluded,  he  laid 
himself  down  at  the  foot  of  the  pinnacle,  and  reclining  his  head 
against  one  of  its  stones,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

About  midnight,  he  was  awakened  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell, 
and  found  himself  lying  before  the  gate  of  an  ancient  convent. 
A  train  of  nuns  passed  by,  each  bearing  a  taper.  He  rose  and 
followed  them  into  the  chapel ;  in  the  centre  was  a  bier,  on  which 
lay  the  corpse  of  an  aged  nun.  The  organ  performed  a  solemn 
requiem  .  the  nuns  joining  in  chorus.  When  the  funeral  service 
was  finished,  a  melodious  voice  chanted,  "  Requiescat  in  pace!" 
— "  May  she  rest  in  peace  !  "  The  lights  immediately  vanished 
the  whole  passed  away  as  a  dream  ;  and  the  cavalier  found  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  beheld,  by  the  faint  rays  of  the 
rising  moon,  his  Steed  quietly  grazing  near  him. 

When  the  day  dawned,  he  descended  the  hill,  and  following 
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i,he  Course  of  a  small  brook,  came  to  a  cave,  at  the  entranue  of 
which  was  seated  an  ancient  man,  in  hermit's  garb,  with  rosary 
and  cross,  and  a  beard  that  descended  to  his  girdle.  He  was 
one  of  those  holy  anchorites  permitted  by  the  Moors  to  live  un- 
molested in  the  deas  and  caves,  and  humble  hermitages,  and  even 
to  practise  the  rites  of  their  religion.  The  cavalier,  dismount- 
ing, knelt  and  craved  a  benediction.  He  then  related  all  that 
had  befallen  him  in  the  night,  and  besought  the  hermit  to  explain 
the  mystery. 

''  What  thou  hast  heard  and  seen,  my  son,"  replied  the  other, 
"is  but  a  type  and  shadow  of  the  woes  of  Spain." 

He  then  related  the  foregoing  story  of  the  miraculous  deliv- 
erance of  the  convent. 

"  Forty  years,"  added  the  holy  man,  "  have  elapsed  since  this 
event,  yet  the  bells  of  that  sacred  edifice  are  still  heard,  from 
time  to  time,  sounding  from  underground,  together  with  the 
'  pealing  of  the  organ,  and  the  chanting  of  the  choir.  The  Moors 
avoid  this  neighborhood,  as  haunted  ground,  and  the  whole  place, 
as  thou  mayest  perceive,  has  become  covered  with  a  thick  and 
lonely  forest." 

The  cavalier  listened  with  wonder  to  the  story.  For  three 
days  and  nights  did  he  keep  vigils  with  the  holy  man  beside  the 
cross  ;  but  nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  of  nun  or  convent.  It 
is  supposed  that,  forty  years  having  elapsed,  the  natural  lives  of 
all  the  nuns  were  finished,  and  the  cavalier  had  beheld  the  obse- 
quies of  the  last.  Certain  it  is,  that  from  that  time,  bell,  and 
organ,  and  choral  chant,  have  never  more  been  heard. 

The  mouldering  pinnacle,  surmounted  by  the  cross,  remaina 
an  object  of  pious  pilgrimage.     Some  say  that  it  anciently  stood 
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in  front  of  the  convent,  but  others  that  it  was  the  spire  whiclj 
remained  above  ground,  when  the  main  body  of  the  building  sank, 
like  the  topmast  of  some  tall  ship  that  has  foundered.  Thcsf 
pious  believers  maintain,  that  the  convent  is  miraculously  pre- 
served entire  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain,  where,  if  proper  ex- 
savations  were  made,  it  would  be  found,  with  all  its  treasures, 
and  monuments,  and  shrines,  and  relics,  and  the  tombs  of  its 
virgin  nuns. 

Should  any  one  doubt  the  truth  of  this  marvellous  interposi- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  to  protect  the  vestal  purity  of  her  votaries, 
let  him  read  the  excellent  work  entitled  "  Espaiia  Triumphante," 
(vritten  by  Fray  Antonio  de  Sancta  Maria,  a  barefoot  friar  of 
the  Carmelite  order,  and  he  will  doubt  no  longer. 
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Break,  Phantsie,  ftom  thy  cave  of  olood. 

And  wave  thy  purple  wings. 
Now  all  thy  figures  are  allowed. 

And  various  shapes  of  things. 
Create  of  airy  forms  a  stream ; 

It  must  have  blood  and  naught  of  phlegm ; 
And  though  it  be  a  walking  dream, 

Yet  let  it  like  an  odor  rise 
To  all  the  senses  here, 

And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes. 
Or  music  on  their  ear. — Ben  Jokson. 

"  TwiRE  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  oivr  philosophy,"  and  among  these  may  be  placed  that  mar- 
vel and  mystery  of  the  seas,  the  Island  of  St.  Brandan.  Those 
who  have  read  the  history  of  the  Canaries,  the  fortunate  islands 
of  the  ancients,  may  remember  the  wonders  told  of  this  enigmati 
cal  island.  Occasionally  it  would  be  visible  from  their  shores, 
stretchiKg-away  in  the  clear  bright  west,  to  all  appearance  sub- 
stantial like  themselves,  and  still  more  beautiful.  Expeditions 
would  la-moh  forth  from  the  Canaries  to  explore  this  land  of 
promise.  For  a  time  its  sun-gilt  peaks  and  long,  shadowy  prom- 
ontories Vionli  remain  distinctly  visible,  but  in  proportion  as  tha 
voyagers  xpproached,  peak  and  promontory  would  gradually  f»d« 
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away  until  Dothing  would  remain  but  blue  sky  above,  and  deep 
blue  water  below.  Hence  this  mysterious  isle  was  stigmatized 
by  ancient  cosmographers  with  the  name  of  Aprositus  or  the  In- 
accessible. The  failure  of  numerous  expeditions  sent  in  quest 
of  it,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  days,  have  at  length  caused  its 
very  existence  to  oe  called  in  question,  and  it  has  been  rashly 
pronounced  a  mere  optical  illusion,  like  the  Fata  Morgana  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  or  has  been  classed  with  those  unsubstantial 
regions  known  to  mariners  as  Cape  Ely  Away  and  the  coast  of 
Cloud  Land. 

Let  us  not  permit,  however,  the  doubts  of  worldly-wise  skep- 
tics to  rob  us  of  all  the  glorious  realms  owned  by  happy  credu- 
lity in  days  of  yore.  Be  assured,  0  reader  of  easy  faith  ! — ^thou 
for  whom  it  is  my  delight  to  labor — be  assured  that  such  an 
island  actually  exists,  and  has  from  time  to  time,  been  revealed 
to  the  gaze,  and  trodden  by  the  feet,  of  favored  mortals.  Histo- 
rians and  philosophers  may  have  their  doubts,  but  its  existence 
has  been  fully  attested  by  that  inspired  race,  the  poets ;,  who, 
being  gifted  with  a  kind  of  second  sight,  are  enabled  to- discern 
those  mysteries  of  nature  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  ordinary  men. 
To  this  gifted  race  it  has  ever  been  a  kind  of  wonder-land, 
Here  once  bloomed,  and  perhaps  still  blooms,  the  famous  gar- 
den of  the  Hesperides,  with  its  golden  fruit.  Here,  too,  the 
sorceress  Armida  had  her  enchanted  garden,  in  which  she  held 
the  Christian  paladin,  Kinaldo,  in  delicious  but  inglorious  thral- 
dom, as  set  forth  in  the  immortal  lay  of  Tasso.  It  was  in  thij 
island  that  Sycorax  the  witch  held  sway,  when  the  good  Pros- 
pero  and  his  infant  daughter  Miranda,  were  wafted  to  its  shores. 
Who  does  not  know  the  tale  as  told  in  the  magic  page  of  Shakes 
peare  V     The  isle  was  then 
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'  full  of  noises. 


Sounds,  ana  sweet  nira,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not.' 

The  island,  in  fact  at  different  times,  has  been  under  the  sway 
of  different  powers,  genii  of  earth,  and  air,  and  ocean,  who  have 
,  made  it  their  shadowy  abode.  Hither  have  retired  many  elassio 
but  broken-down  deities,  shorn  of  almost  all  their  attributes,  but 
who  once  ruled  the  poetic  world.  Here  Neptune  and  Amphi- 
trite  hold  a  diminished  court ;  'sovereigns  in  exile.  Their  ocean 
ohariotj  almost  a  wreck,  lies  bottom  upward  in  some  sea-beaten 
cavern ;  their  pursy  Tritons  and  haggard  Nereids  bask  listlessly 
like  seals  about  the  rocks.  Sometimes  those  deities  assume,  it  is 
said,  a  shadow  of  their  ancient  pomp,  and  glide  in  state  about  a 
Bummer  sea  ;  and  then,  as  some  tall  Indiaman  lies  becalmed  with 
idly  flapping  sail,  her  drowsy  crew  may  hear  the  mellow  note  of 
the  Triton's  shell  swelling  upon  the  ear  as  the  invisible  pageant 
sweeps  by. 

On  the  shores  of  this  wondrous  is>e  the  kraken  heaves  its 
unwieldy  bulk  and  wallows  many  a  rood.  Here  the  sea-ser- 
pent, that  mighty  but  much  contested  reptile,  lies  coiled  up  during 
the  intervals  of  ita  revelations  to  the  eyes  of  true  believers.  Here 
even  the  Flying  Dutchman  finds  a  port,  and  casts  his  anchor,  and 
furls  his  shadowy  sail,  and  takes  a  brief  repose  from  his  eternal 
eruisings. 

In  the  deep  bays  and  harbors  of  the  island  lies  many  a  spell' 
bound  ship,  long  since  given  up  as  lost  by_  the  ruined  merchant. 
Here  too  its  crew,  long,  long  bewailed  in  vain,  lie  sleeping  from  age 
to  age,  in  mossy  grottoes,  or  wander  about  in  pleasing  oblivion  of 
ill  things.     Here  in  caverns  are  garnered  up  the  priceless  troa 
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sures  lust  in  the  ocean.  Here  sparkles  in  vain  the  diamond  and 
flames  the  carbuncle.  Here  are  piled  up  rich  bales  of  Oriental 
silks,  boxes  of  pearls,  and  piles  of  golden  ingots. 

Such  are  some  of  the  marvels  related  of  this  island,  which 
may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  following  legend,  of  unques 
tionable  truth,  which  I  recommend  to  the  implicit  belief  of  the 
reader. 


THE    ADALANTADO    OF    THE    SEVEN    CITIES 

A  LEGEND   OV  ST.  BBANDAN. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal,,  of  worthy  memory,  was  pushing  the  career  of  dis- 
covery along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  world  was 
resounding  with  reports  of  golden  regions  on  the  mainland,  and 
new-found  islands  in  the*  ocean,  there  arrived  at  Lisbon  an  old 
bewildered  pilot  of  the  seas,  who  had  been  driven  by  tempests, 
he  knew  not  whither,  and  raved  about  an  island  far  in  the  deep, 
upon  which  he  had  landed,  and  which  he  had  found  peopled  with 
Christians,  and  adorned  with  noble  cities. 

The  inhabitants,  he  said,  having  never  before  been  visited  by 
ship,  gathered  round,  and  regarded  him  with  surprise.  They 
told  him  they  were  descendants  of  a  band  of  ClhristianB,  who  fled 
from  Spain  when  that^  country  was  conquered  by  the  Moslems. 
They  were  curious  about  the  state  of  their  fatherland,  and 
grieved  to  hear  that  the  Moslems  still  held  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.     They  would  have  taken  the  old  navigator 
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lo  church,  to  convince  him  of  their  orthodoxy;  but,  eitlier 
through  lack  of  devotion,  or  lack  of  faith  in  their  words,  he  de- 
clined their  invitation,  and  preferred  to  return  on  board  of  his 
ihip.  He  was  properly  punished.  A  furious  storm  arose,  drove 
im  from  his  anchorage,  hurried  him  out  to  sea,  and  he  saw  no 
more  of  the  unknown  island. 

This  strange  story  caused  great  marvel  in  Lisbon  and  else- 
where. Those  versed  in  history,  remembered  to  have  read,  in 
an  ancient  chronicle,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Spain, 
in  the  eighth  century,  when  the  blessed  cross  was  cast  down,  and 
the  crescent  erected  in  its  place,  and  when  Christian  church-es 
were  turned  into  Moslem  mosques,  seven  bishops,  at  the  head  of 
seven  bands  of  pious  exiles,  had  fled  from  the  peninsula,  and 
embarked  in  quest  of  some  ocean  island,  or  distant  land,  where 
they  might  found  seven  Christian  cities,  and  enjoy  their  faith 
unmolested. 

The  fate  of  these  saints  errant  had  hitherto  remained  a  mys- 
tery, and  their  story  had  faded  from  memory;  the  report  of  the 
old  tempest-tossed  pilot,  however,  revived,  this  long  forgotten 
theme ;  and  it  was  determined  by  the  pious  and  enthusiastic, 
that  the  island  thus  accidentally  discovered,  was  the  identical 
place  of  refuge,  whither  the  wandering  bishops  had  been  guided 
by  a  protecting  Providence,  and  where  they  had  folded  their 
Bocks. 

This  most  excitable  of  worlds  has  always  some  darling  object 
of  chimerical  enterprise;  the  "Island  of  the  Seven  Cities"  now 
■nwakened  as  much  interest  and  longing  among  zealous  Christians, 
u  has  the  renowned  city  of  Timbuctoo  among  adventurous  tiavel* 
lera,  or  the  Northeast  passage  among  hardy  navigators ;  and  it 
15* 
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was  a  frequent  prayer  of  the  devout,  that  these  scattered  and  lost 
portions  of  the  Christian  family  might  be  discovered,  and  reunited 
to  the  great  body  of  Christendom. 

No  one,  however,  entered  into  the  matter  with  half  the  zeal 
of  Don  Fernando  de  TJlmo,  a  young  cavalier,  of  high  standing  in 
the  Portugu  jse  court,  and  of  most  sanguine  and  romantic  temper- 
ament. He  had  recently  come  to  his  estate,  and  had  run  the 
round  of  all  kinds  of  pleasures  and  excitements,  when  this  new 
theme  of  popular  talk  and  wonder  preseuted  itself.  The  Island  of ' 
the  Seven  Cities  became  now  the  constant  subject  of  his  thoughts 
by  day,  and  his  dreams  by  night:  it  eveu  rivalled  his  passion  for 
a  beautiful  girl,  one  of  the  greatest  belles  of  Lisbon,  to  whom  he 
waff  betrothed.  At  length,  his  imagination  became  so  inflamed 
on  the  subject,  that  he  determined  to  fit  out  an  expedition,  at  his 
own  expense,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  this  sainted  island.  It 
could  not  be  a  cruise  of  any  great  extent ;  for,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  the  tempest-tossed  pilot,  it  must  be  somewhere  in 
the  latitude -of  the  Canaries;  which  at  that  time,  when  the  new 
world  was  as  yet  undiscovered,  formed  the  frontier  of  ocean  en- 
terprise. Don  Fernando  applied  to  the  crown  for  countenance 
and  protection.  As  he  was  a  favorite  at  court,  the  usual  patron- 
age was  readily  extended  to  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  received  a 
commission  from  the  king,  Don  loam  II.,  constituting  him  Ada- 
lantado,  or  military  governor,  of  any  country  he  might  disooveij 
witli  the  single  proviso,  that  he  should  bear  all  the  expenses  o< 
the  discovery,  and  pay  a  tenth  of- the  profits  to  the  crown. 

Don  Fernando  now  set  to  work  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  pro- 
jector. He  sold  acre  after  acre  of  solid  land,  and  invested  the 
proceeds  in  ships,  guns,  ammunition,  and  sea  stores.     Even  his 
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old  family  mansion,  in  Lisbon,  was  mortgaged  without  soruplu, 
for  he  looked  forward  to  a  palace  in  one  of  the  Seven  Cities,  ol 
nrhiflh  he  was  to  be  Adalantado.  This  was  the  age  of  nautical 
romance,  when  the  thoughts  of  all  speculative  dreamers  wero 
turned  to  the  ocean.  The  scheme  of  Don  Fernando,  therefore, 
drew  adventurers  of  every  kind.  The  merchant  promised  him- 
self new  marts  of  opulent  traffic ;  the  soldier  hoped  to  sack  and 
plunder  some  one  or  other  of  those  Seven  Cities ;  even  the  fat 
monk  shook  off  the  sleep  and  sloth  of  the  cloister,  to  join  in  a 
crusade  which  promised  such  increase  to  the  possessions  of  the 
church. 

One  person  alone  regarded  the  whole  project  with  sovereign 
contempt  and  growling  hostility.  This  w'as  Don  Ramiro  Alvarez, 
the  father  of  the  beautiful  Serafina,  to  whom  Don  Fernando  was 
betrothed,  lie  was  one  of  those  perverse,  matter-of-fact  old 
men,  who  are  prone  to  oppose  every  thing  speculative  and  ro- 
mantic. He  had  no  faith  in  tlie  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities; 
regarded  the  projected  cruise  as  a  crack-bramed  freak ;  looked 
with  angry  eye  and  internal  heart-burning  on  the  conduct  of  hi^s 
intended  son-in-law,  chaffering  away  solid  lands  for  lands  in  the 
moon ;  and  scoffingly  dubbed  him  Adalantado  of  Cloud  Laud. 
In  fact,  he  had  never  really  relished  the  intended  match,  to  which 
nis  consent  had  been  slowly  extorted," by  the  tears  and  entreaties'ol 
his  daughter.  It  is  true  he  could  have  no  reasonable  objections 
to  the  youth,  for  Don  Fernando  was  the  very  flower  of  Portu- 
guese chivalry.  No  one  could  excel  him  at  the  tilting  match,  or 
the  riding  at  the  ring ;  none  was  more  bold  and  dexterous  in  the 
bull  fight;  none  composed  more  gallant  madigrals  in  praise  of 
nis  lady's  charms,  or  sang  them  with  sweeter  tones  to  the  accom 
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paniment  of  her  guitar ;  nor  could  any  one  handle  the  castanete 
and  dance  the  bolero  with  more  captivating  grace.  All  thes« 
admirable  qualities  and  endowments,  however,  though  they  had 
been  sufficient  to  win  the  heart  of  Serafina,  were  nothing  in  the 
yes  of  her  unreasonable  father.  Oh  Cupid,  god  of  Love  !  why 
*ill  fathers  always  be  so  unreasonable  ? 

The  engagement  to  Serafina  had  threatened  at  first  to  throw 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  expedition  of  l>on  Fernando,'  and 
for  a  time  perplexed  him  in'  the  extreme.  He  was  passionately 
attached  to  the  young  lady  ;  but  he  was  also  passionately  bent 
on  this  romantic  enterprise.  How  should  he  reconcile  the  two 
passionate  inclinations  ?  A  simple  and  obvious  arrangement  at 
length  presented  itself:  marry  Serafina,  enjoy  a  portion  of  the 
honleymoon  at  once,  and  defer  the  rest  until  his  return  from  the 
discovery  of  the  Seven  Cities  ! 

He  hastened  to  make  known  this  most  excellent  arrangement 
to  Don  Ramiro,  when  the  long-smothered  wrath  of  the  old  cava 
lier  burst  forth,  ile  reproached  him  with  being  the  dupe  of  wan- 
dering vagabonds  and  wild  schemers,  and  with  squandering  all 
his  real  possessions,  in  pursuit  of  empty  bubbles.  Don  Fernando 
was  too  sanguine .  a  projector,  and  too  young  a  man,  to  listen 
tamely  to  such  language.  He  acted  with  what  is  technically 
called  "  becoming  spirit."  A  high  quarrel  ensued  ;  Don  Ilamirc 
pronounced  him  a  madman,  and  forbade  all  farther  intercourse 
with  his  daughter,  until  he  should  give  proof  of  returning  sanity 
by  abandoning  this  madcap  enterprise ;  while  Don  Fernando 
flung  out  of  the  house,  more  bent  than  ever  on  the  expedition, 
from  the  idea  of  triumphing  over  the  incredulity  of  the  gray 
beard,  when  he  should  return   successful.     Don   Bamiro's  heart 
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misgave  him.  Who  knows,  thought  he,  but  this  crack-brained 
visionary  may  persuade  my  daughter  to  elope  with  him,  and 
share  his  throne  in  this  unknown  paradise  of  fools  ?  If  I  coula 
Dnly  keep  her  safe  until  his  ships  are  fairly  out  at  sea ! 

He  repaired  to  her  apartment,  represented  to  her  the  san- 
uine,  unsteady  character  of  her  lover  and  the  chimerical  value 
of  his  schemes,  and*  Urged  the  propriety  of  suspending  all  ipter- 
eourse  with  him  until  he  should  recover  from  his  present  halluci 
nation.  She  bowed  her  head  as  if  in  filial  acquiescence,  whereupon 
he  folded  her  to  his  bosom  with  parental  fondness  and  kissed  away 
a  tear  that  was  stealing  over  her  cheek,  but  as  he  left  the  chamber 
quietly  turned  the  key  on  the  lock ;  for  though  he  was  a  fond  fa- 
ther and  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  submissive  temper  of  his  child 
he  had  a  still  higher  opinion  of  the  conservative  virtues  of  lock 
and  key,  and  determined  to  trust  to  them  until  the  caravels 
should  sail.  Whether  the  damsel  had  been  in  any  wise  shaken  in. 
her  faith  as  to  the  schemes  of  her  lover  by  her  father's  eloquence, 
tradition  does  not  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that,  the  moment  she 
heard  the"  key  turn  in  the  lock,  ,she  became  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Island  of  the  Seven  Cities. 

The  door  was  locked ;  but  her  will  was  unconfincd.  A  window 
of  the  chamber  opened  into  one  of  those  stone  balconies,  secured 
by  iron  bars,  which  project  like  huge  cages  from  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  houses.  Within  this  balcony  the  beautiful  Serafina  had 
her  birds  and  flowers,  and  here  she  was  accustomed  to  sit  on  moon- 
light nights  as  in  a  bower,  and  touch  her  guitar  and  sing  like  a 
wakeful  nightingale.  From  this  balcony  an  intercourse  was  now 
maintained  between  the  lovers,  against  which  the  lock  and  key  of 
Don  Ramiro  were  of  no  avail.     All  day  would  Fernando  be  oocu 
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pied  hurrjing  the  equipments  of  his  ships,  but  evening  foilnd  hin 
m  sweet  discourse  beneath  his  lady's  window. 

At  length  the  preparations  were  completed.  Two  gallant  ca- 
ravels lay  at  anchor  in  the  Tagus  ready  to  sail  at  sunrise.  Late 
t  night  by  the  pale  light  of  a  waning  moon  the  lover  had  his 
last  interview.  The  beautiful  Serafina  was  sad  at  heart  and  fiill 
of  dark  forebodings ;  her  lover  full  of  hope  and  confidence  "  A 
few  short  months,"  said  he,  "  and  I  shaU  return  in  triumph.  Thy 
father  will  then  blush  at  his  incredulity,  and  hasten  to  welcome  to 
his  house  the  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities." 

The  gentle  lady  shook  her  head.  It  was  notion  this  point  she 
felt  distrust.  Slje  was  a  -thorough  believer  in  the  Island  of  the 
Seven  Cities,  and  so  sure  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  that  she 
might  have  been  tempted  to  join  it  had  not  the  balcony  been 
high  and  the  grating  strong.  Other  considerations  induced  that 
.dubious  shaking  of  the  head.  She  had  heard  of  the  inconstancy 
of  the  seas,  and  the  inconstancy  of  those  who  roam  them.  Might 
not  Fernando  meet  with  other  loves  in  foreign  ports  ?  Might  not 
some  peerless  beauty  in  one  or  other  of  those  Seven  Cities  efface  thie 
image  of  Serafina  from  his  mind  ?  Now  let  the  truth  be  spoken, 
the  beautiful  Serafina  had  reason  for  her  disquiet.  If  Don  Fernan- 
do had  any  fault  in  the  world,  it  was  that  of  being  rather  inflam- 
mable and  apt  to  take  fire  from  every  sparkling  eye.  He  had  been 
somewhat  of  a  rover  among  the  sex  on  shore,  what  might  he  be  on 
sea? 

She  ventured  to  express  her  doubt,  but  he  spurned  at  the 
very  idea.  "  Wha  1 1  ■  he  false  to  Serafina  1  He  bow  at  the  shrine 
of  another  beauty  ?  Never  1  never  !"  Repeatedly  did  he  bend 
ais  knee,  and  smite  his  breast,  and  call  upon  the  silver  moon  to 
vitness  his  sincerity  and  truth 
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He  retorted  the  doubt,  "  Might  not  Serafina  herself  forget 
her  plighted  faith  ?  Might  not  some  wealthier  rival  present  him- 
B«lf  whik  he  was  tossing  on  the  sea ;  and,  backed  by  her  father's 
wishes,  win  the  treasure  of  her  hand  ! " 

The  beautiful  Serafina  raised  her  white  arms  between  the  iron 
bars  of  the  balcony,  and,  like  her  lover,  invoked  the  moon  to 
"  testify  her  vows.  Alas  !  how  little  did  Fernando  know,  her 
heart.  The  more  her  father  should  oppose,  the  more  would  she , 
be  fixed  iij  faith.  Though  years  should  intervene,  Fernando  on 
his  return  would  find  her  true.  Even  should  the  salt  sea  swal- 
low him  up  (and  her  eyes  shed  salt  tears  at  the  very  thought), 
never  would  she  be  the  wife  of  another  !  Never,  never,  never  I 
She  drew  from  her  finger  a  ring  gemmed  with  a  ruby  heart,  and 
dropped  it  from  the  balcony,  a  parting  pledge  of  constancy. 

Thus  the  lovers  parted  with  many  a  tender  word  and  plighted 
vow.  But  will  they  keep  those  vows  ?  Perish  the  doubt  I 
Have  they  not  called  the  constant  moon  to  witness  ? 

With  the  morning  dawn  the  caravels  dropped  down  the  Ta- 
gus,  and  put  to  sea.  They  steered  for  the  Canaries,  in  those 
days  the  regions  of  nautical  discovery  and  romance,  and  the  out- 
posts of  the  known  world,  for  as  yet  Columbus  bad  not  steered 
his  daring  barks  across  the  ocean.  Scarce  had  they  reached 
those  latitudes  when  they  were  separated  by  a  violent  tempest. 
For  many  days  was  the  caravel  of  Don  Fernando  driven  about 
tt  the  mercy  of  the  elements ;  all  seamanship  was  baffled,  de- 
struction seemed  inevitable  and  the  crew  were  in  despair.  All 
«t  once  the  storm  subsided ;  the  ocean  sank  into  a  calm ;  tha 
clr-uds  which  had  veiled  the  face  of  heaven  were  suddenly  with- 
drawn, and  the  tempest-tossed  mariners  beheld  a  fair  and  moun 
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tainnua  island,  emerging  as  if  b;  enchantment  from  the  murkj 
gloom.  They  rubbed  their  eyes  and  gazed  for  a  time  almost  in- 
credulously, yet  there  lay  the  island  spread  out  in  lovely  land- 
scapes, with  the  late  stormy  sea  laving  its  shores  with  peaceful 
billows. 

The  pilot  of  the  caravel  consulted  his  maps  and  charts ;  no 
island  like  the  one  before  him  was  laid  down  as  existing  in  those 
parts;  it  is  true- he  had  lost  his^  reckoning  in  the  late  storm, 
but;  according  to  his  calculations,  he  could  not  be  far  from  the 
Canaries  ;  and  this  was  not  one  of  that  group  of  islands.  The 
caravel  now  lay  perfectly  becalmed  off  the  mouth  of  a  river,  on 
the  banks  of  which,  about  a  league  from  the  sea,  was  descried  a 
noble  city,  with  lofty  walls  and  towers,  and  a  protecting  castle. 

After  a  time,  a  stately  barge  with  sixteen  oars  was  seen 
emerging  from  the  river,  and  approaching  the  caravel.  It  was 
quaintly  carved  and  gilt ;  the  oarsmen  were  clad  in  antique  garb, 
their  oars  painted  of  a  bright  crimson,  and  they  came  slowly  and 
solemnly,  keeping  time  as  they  rowed  to  the  cadence  of  aa  old 
Spanish  ditty.  Under  a  silken  canopy  in  the  stern,  sat  a  cava- 
lier richly  clad,  and  over  his  head  was  a  banner  bearing  the  sa- 
cred emblem  of  the  cross. 

When  the  barge  reached  the  caravel,  the  cavalier  stepped  on 
board.  He  was  tall  and  gaunt ;  with  a  long  Spanish  visage, 
moustaches  that  curled  up  to  his  eyes,  and  a  forked  beard.  He 
wore  gauntlets  reaching  to  his  elbows,  a  Toledo  blade  strutting 
out  behind,  with  a  basket  hilt,  in  which  he  carried  his  handker- 
chief His  air  was  lofty  and  precise,  and  bespoke  indisputably 
the  hidalgo.  Thrusting  out  a  long  spindle  leg,  he  took  off  s 
kuge   sombrero,  and   swaying  it  until   the   feather   swept   the 
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ground,  accosted  Don  Fernando  in  the  old  Castiliai.  li.n^age 
and  with  the  old  Castilian  courtesy,  welcoming  him  to  the  Island 
of  the  Seven  Cities. 

Don  Fernando  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment.  Could 
this  be  true  ?  Had  he  really  been  tempest-driven  to  the  very 
land  of  which  he  was  in  quest  ? 

It  was  even  so.  That  very  day  the  inhabitants  were  holding 
high  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  escape  of  their  ancestors 
from  the  Moors.  The  arrival  of  the  caravel  at  such  a  juncture 
was  considered  a  good  omen,  the  accomplishment  of  an  ancient 
prophecy  through  which  the  island  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
great  community  of  Christendom.  The  cavalier  before  him  was 
grand-chamberlain,  sent  by  the  alcayde  to  invite  him  to  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  capital.  ^ 

Don  Fernando  could  scarce  believe  that  this  was  not  all  a 
dream.  He  made  known  his  name,  and  the  object  of  his  voyage. 
The  grand  chamberlain  declared  that  all  was  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  ancient  prophecy,  and  that  the  moment  his 
credentials  were  presented,  he  would  be  acknowledged  as  the 
Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities.  In  the  mean  time  the  day  was 
waning :  the  barge  was  ready  to  convey  him  to  the  land,  and 
yrould  as  assuredly  bring  him  back. 

Don  Fernando's  pilot,  a  veteran  of  the  seas,  drew  him  aside 

•and  expostulated  against  his  venturing,  on  the  mere  word  of  a 

stranger,   to   land  in  a  strange   barge    on  an  unknown   shore 

''  Who  knows,  Senor,   what   land   this  is,  or  what   people  ift 

habit  it?" 

Don  Fernando  was  not  to  be  dissuaded.  Had  he  not  be- 
lieved in  this  island  when  all  the  world  doubted?      Had  he  not 
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sought  it  in  defiance  of  storm  and  tempest,  and  was  he  now  to 
liihriuk  from  its  shores  when  they  lay  before  him  in  calm 
weather?  In  a  word,  was  not  faith  the  very  corner-stone  of 
his  enterprise  ? 

.  Having  arrayed  himself,  therefore,  in  gala  dress  befitting  the 

occasion,  ha  took  his  seat  in  the  barge.     The  grand  chamberlain 

seated  himself  opposite.     The  rowers  plied  their  oars,  and  re- 

iiowed  the  mournful  old  ditty,  and  the  gorgeous  but  unwieldy 

^barge  moved  slowly  through  the  water. 

The  night  closed  in  before  they  entered  the  river,  and  swept 
along  past  rock  and  promontory,  each  guarded  by  its  tower.  At 
every  post  they  were  challenged  4)y  the  sentinel. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?" 

"  The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities." 

"  Welcome,  Sefior  Adalaptado.     Pass  on." 

Entering  the  harbor  they  rowed  close  by  an  armed  gallej  of 
ancient  form.     Soldiers  with  crossbc^ws  patrolled  the  decL 

"  Who  goes  there  ?" 

"  The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities." 

"  Welcome,  Senor  Adalantado.     Pass  on." 

Ihey  landed  at  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  up  be- 
tween two  massive  towers,  and  knocked  at  the  water-gate.  A 
sentinel,  in  ancient  steel  casque,  looked  from  the  barbecan. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  " 

"  The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities.'' 

•'  Welcome,  Senor  Adalantado." 

The  gate  swung  open,  grating  upon  rusty  hinges.  They  er- 
lered  between  two  row  sof  warriors  in  Grothie  armor,  with  cros^ 
bows,  maces,  battle-axes,  and  faces  old-fashioned  as  their  armor 
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There  were  processions  through  the  streets,  in  commemoration 
of  the  landing  of  the  seven  Bishops  and  their  followers,  and  bon 
fires,  at  which  effigies  of  losel  Moors  expiated  their  invasion  of 
Christendom  by  a  kind  of  auto-da-fe.  The  groups  round  the 
Ires,  uncouth  in  their  attire,  looked  like  the  fantastic  figures 
that  roam  the  streets  in  Carnival  time.  Even  the  dames  who 
gazed  down  from  Gothic  balconies  hung  with  antique  tapestry,  re- 
sembled effigies  dressed  up  in  Christmas  mummeries.  Every 
thing,  in  short,  bore  the  stamp  of  former  ages,  as  if  the  world  had 
guddenly  rolled  back  for  severall  centuries.  Nor  was  this  to  be 
wondered  at.  Had  not  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities  been  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  several  hundred  years ;  and 
were  not  these  the  modes  and  customs  of  Gothic  S])ain  before  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Moors? 

Arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  alcayde,  the  grand  chamberlain 
knocked  at  the  portal.  The  porter  looked  through  a  wicket,  and 
demanded  who  was  there. 

"  The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities." 

The  portal  was  thrown  wide  open.  The  grand  chamberlain 
led  the  way  up  a  vast,  heavily-moulded,  marble  staircase,  and 
Into  a  hall  of  ceremony,  where  was  the  alcayde  with  several  of 
the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  city,  who  had  a  marvellous  re- 
semblance, in.  form  and  feature,  to  the  quaint  figures  in  old  illu- 
minated manuscripts. 

The  grand  chamberlain  stepped  forward  and  announced  the 
Dame  and  title  of  the  stranger  guest,  and  tbe  extraordinary 
nature  of  his  mission.  The  announcement  appeared  to  create  no 
extraordinary  emotion  or  surprise,  but  to  be  received  as  the  an 
Hcipat«d  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy. 
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The  reception  of  Don  Fernando,  however  was  profoundlj 
gracious,  though  in  the  same  style  of  stately  courtesy  which 
every  where  prevailed  He  would  have  produced  his  credentials, 
but  this  was  courteously  declined.  The  evening  was  devoted  tc 
high  festivity ;  the  following  day,  when  he  should  enter  the  port 
with  his  caravel,  would  be  devoted  to  business,  when  the  creden- 
tials w.orld  be  received  in  due  form,  and  he  inducted  into  office 
as  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities. 

Don  Fernando  was  now  conducted  through  one  of  those  inter- 
minable suites  of  apartments,  the  pride  of  Spanish  palaces,  all 
furnished  in  a  style  of  obsolete  magnificence.  In  a  vast  saloon 
blazing  with  tapers  was  assembled  all  the  aristocracy  and  fashion 
of  the  city ;  stately  dames  and  cavaliers,  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  figures  in  the  tapestry  which  decorated  the  walls.  Fernando 
gazed  in  silent  marvel.  It  was  a  reflex  of  the  proud  aristocracy 
of  Spain  in  the  time  of  Roderick  the  Goth. 

The  festivities  of  the  evening  were  all  in  the  style  of  solemn 
and  antiquated  ce'^Dmonial.  There  was  a  dance,  but  it  was  as  if 
the  old  tapestry  were  put  in  motion,  and  all  the  figures  moving 
in  stately-  measure  about  the  floor.  There  was  one  exception, 
and  one  that  told  powerfully  upon  the  susceptible  Adalantado. 
The  alcayde's  daughter — such  a  ripe,  melting  beauty!  Her 
dress,  it  is  true,  like  the  dresses  of  her  neighbors,  might  have 
Jbeea  worn- before  the  flood,  but  she  had  the  blapk  Andalusian  ey«, 
a  glance  of  which,  through  its  long  dark  lashes,  is  irresistible. 
Her  voice,  too,  her  manner,  her  undulating  movements,  all  smacked 
of  Andalusia,  and  showed  how  female  charms  may  be  transmitted 
from  age  to  age,  and  clime  to  clime,  without  ever  going  out  of  fa- 
shion.    Those  who  know  the  witchery  of  the  sex,  in  that  most 
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amorous  part  of  amorous  old  Spain,  may  judge  of  the  fagcination 
to  which  Don  Fernando  was  exposed,  as  he  joined  in  the  dance 
with  one  of  its  most  captivating  descendants. 

He  sat  beside  her  at  the  banquet !  such  an  old  world  feast ! 
such  obsolete  dainties !  At  the  head  of  the  table  the  peacock, 
that  bird  of  state  and  ceremony,  was  served  up  in  full  plumage 
on  a  golden  dish.  As  Don  Fernando  cast  his  eyes  down  the 
glittering  board,  what  a  vista  presented  itself  of  odd  heads  and 
head-dresses ;  of  formal  bearded  dignitaries  and  stately  dames, 
with  castellated  locks  and  towering  plumes  I  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  should  turn  with  delight  from  these  antiquated 
figures  to  the  alcayde's  daughter,  all  smiles  and  dimples,  and 
melting  looks  and  melting  accents  ?  Beside,  for  I  wish  to  give 
him  every  excuse  in  my  power,  he  was  in  a  particularly  excitable 
mood  from  the  novelty  of  the  scene  before  him,  from  this  realiza- 
tion of  all  his  hopes  and  fancies,  and  from  frequent  draughts  of 
the  wine  cup  presented  to  him  at  every  moment  by  officious  pages 
during  the  banquet. 

In  a  word — ^there  is  no  concealing  the  matter — before  the  even- 
ing was  over,  Don  Fernando  was  ma,king  love  outright  to  the 
alcayde's  daughter.  They  had  wandered  together  to  a  moon-lit 
balcony  of  the  palace,  and  he  was  charming  her  ear  with  one  of 
those  love  ditties  with  which,  in  a  like  balcony,  he  hud  serenaded 
the  beautiful  Serafina. 

The  damsel  hung  her  head  coyly.  "  Ah !  Sefior,  these  ar« 
flattering  words;  but  you  cavaliers,  who  roam  the  seas,  are  un- 
steady as  its  waves.  To-morrow  you  will  be  throned  in  state, 
Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities;  and  will  think  no  more  of  the 
ileaydc's  daughter." 
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Don  Fernando  in  the  intoxication  of  the  moment  called  the 
moon  to  jwitness  his  sincerity.  As  he  raised  his  hand  in  adjura 
tion,  the  chaste  moon  cast  a  ray  upon  the  ring  that  sparkled  on 
his  finger.  It  c&ught  the  damsel's  eye.  "  Signor  Adalantado,'' 
said  she  archly,  "  I  have  no  great  faith  in  the  moon,  but  give  mo 
that  ring  upon  your  finger  in  pledge  of  the  truth  of  what  you 
profess." 

The  gallant  Adalantado  was  taken  by  surprise;  there  was  no 
parrying  this  sudden  appeal .  before  he  had  time  to  reflect,  the 
ring  of  the  beautiful  Serafina  glittered  on  the  finger  of  the 
alcayde's  daughter. 

At  this  eventful  moment  the  chamberlain  approached  i^jth 
lofty  -demeanor,  and  announced  that  the  barge  was  waiting  to  bear 
him  back  to  the  caravel.  I  forbear  to  relate  the  ceremonious 
partings  with  the  alcayde  and  his  dignitaries,  and  the  tender 
farewell  of  the  alcayde's  daughter.  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
barge  opposite  the  grand  chamberlain.  The  rowers  plied  their 
crimson  oars  in  the  same  slow  and  stately  manner  to  the  cadence 
of  the  same  mournful  old  ditty.  His  brain  was  in  a  whirl  with 
all  that  he  had  seen,  and  his  heart  now  and  then  gave  him  a 
twinge  as  he  thought  of  his  temporary  infidelity  to  the  beautiful 
Serafina.  The  barge  sallied  out  into  the  sea,  but  no  caravel 
was  to  be  seen ;  doubtless  she  had  been  carried  to  a  distance  by 
the  current  of  the  river.  The  oarsmen  rowed  on ;  their  monoto- 
nous chant  had  a  lulling  effect.  A  drowsy  influence  crept  over 
Don  Fernando.  Objects  swam  before  his  eyes.  The  oarsmen 
assumed  odd  shapes  as  in  a  dream.  The  grand  chamberlain  grew 
larger  and  larger,  and  taller  and  taller.  He  took  off  his  huge 
liomtrero,  and  held  it  over  the  head  of  Don  Fernando,  like  an  ex- 
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tinguisher  over  a  candle.     The  latter  cowered  beneath  it;  he  felt 
himself  sinking  in  the  socket. 

''  Good  night !  Seiior  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities !  "  said 
the  grand  chamberlain. 

The  sombrero  slowly  descended — Don  Fernando  was  extio- 
guished ! 

How  long  he  remained  extinct  no  mortal  man  can  tell.  When 
he  returned  to  consciousness,  he  found  himself  in  a  strange  cabin, 
surrounded  by  strangers.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  round 
him  wildly.  Where  was  he  ? — On  board  of  a  Portuguese  ship 
bound  to  Lisbon.  How  came  he  there? — He  had  been  taken 
senseless  from  a  wreck  drifting  about  the  ocean.' 

Don  Fernando  was  more  and  more  confounded  and  perplexed. 
He  recalled,  one  by  one,  every  thing  that  had  happened  to  him 
in  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  until  he  had  been  extin- 
guished by  the  sombrero  of  the  grand  chamberlain.  But  what 
had  happened  to  him  since?  What  had  become  of  his  caravel ^ 
Was  it  the  wreck  of  her  on  which  he  had  been  found  floating  ? 

The  people  about  him  could  give  no  information  on  the 
subject.  He  entreated  them  to  take  him  to  the  Island  of  the 
Seven  Cities,  which  could  not  be.  far  off.  Told  them  all  that 
had  befallen  him  there.  That  he  had  but  to  land  to  be  received 
as  Adalantado  ;  when  he  would  reward  them  magnificently  for 
their  services. 

They  regarded  his  words  as  the  ravings  of  delirium,  and  in 
their  honest  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of  his  reason,  adminis- 
tered such  rough  remedies  that  he  was  fain  to  drop  the  subject 
»nd  observe  a  cautious  taciturnity. 

At  length  they  arrived  in  the  Tagus,  and  anchored  before 
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the  famous  city  of  Lisbon.  Don  Fernando  sprang  joyfully  or 
shore,  and  hastened  to  his  ancestral  mansion.  A  strange  portei 
opened  the  door,  who  knew  nothing  of  him  or  of  his  family ;  no 
people  of  the  name  had  inhabited  the  house  for  many  a  year. 

He  sought  the  mansion  of  Don  Kamiro.  He  approached  the 
balcony  beneath  which  he  had  bidden  farewell  to  Serafina.  Did 
his  eyes  deceive  him  ?  No  1  There  was  Serafina  herself  among 
the  flowers  in  the  balcony.  He  raised  his  arms  toward  ■  her  with 
an  exclama^tion  of  rapture.  She  cast  upon  him  a  look  of  indig- 
nation, and,  hastily  retiring,  closed  the  casement  with  a  slam 
that  testifi^ed  her  displeasure. 

Could  she  have  heard  of  his  flirtation  with  the  aloayde's 
daughter  ?  But  that  was  mere  transient  gallantry.  A  mo- 
ment's interview  would  dispel  every  doubt  of  his  constancy. 

He  rang  at  the  door ;  as  it  was  opened  by  the  porter  he 
rushed  up  stairs ;  sought  the  well  known  chamber,  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Serafina.  She  started  back  with  affright, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  arms  of  a  youthful  cavalier. 

"  What  mean  you,  Sefior,"  gried  the  latter,  "by  this  intrusion?  " 

"  What  right  have  you  to  ask  the  question  ?"  demanded  Don 
Fernando  fiercely.  ■' 

"  The  right  of  an  affianced  suitor  ! " 

Don  Fernando  started  and  turned  pale.  "  Oh,  Serafina  ( 
Psrafiua  ! "  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  agony ;  "  is  this  thy  plighted 
ijQnstancy  ?  " 

"Serafina?  What  mean  you  by  Serafina,  Sefior  ?  If  this 
be  the  lady  you  intend,  her  name  is  Maria." 

"May  [  not  believe  my  senses?  May  I  not  believe  my 
cart '( ■'■  uried  Don  Ferna,ndo.     "  Is  not  this  Serafina  Alvaree, 
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the  original  of  yon  portrait,  which,  less  fickle  than  herself,  still 
smiles  on  me  from  the  wall  ?  " 

"  Holy  Virgin  ! "  cried  the  young  lady,  casting  her  eyes  upon 
the  portrait.     "  He  is  talking  of  my  great-grandmother  ! " 

An  explanation  ensued,  if  that  could  be  called  aa  explana 
tion,  which  plunged  the  unfortunate  Fernando  into  tenfold  per- 
plexity. If  he  might  believe  his  eyes,  he  saw  before  him  his 
beloved  Serafina  ;  if  he  might  believe  hisj  ears,  it  was  merely  her 
hereditary  form  and  features,  perpetuated  in  the  person  of  her 
great-granddaughter. 

His  brain  began  to  spin.  He  sought  the  office  of  the  Minis 
ter  of  Marine,  and  made' a  report  of  his  expedition,  and  of  the 
Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  which  he  had  so  fortunately  discov- 
ered. Nobody  knew  any  thing  of  such  d,n  expedition,  or  such 
an  island.  He  declared  that  he  had  undertaken  the  enterprise 
under  a  formal  contract  with  the  crown,  and  had  received  a  regu- 
lar commission,  constituting  him  Adalantado.  This  must  be 
matter  of  record,  and  he  insisted  loudly,  that  the  books  of  the 
department  should  be  consulted  The  wordy  strife  at  length 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  old  gray-headed  clerk,  who  sat 
perched  on  a  high  stool,  at  a  high  desk,  with  iron-rimmed  spec 
tacles  on  the  top  of  a  thin,  pinched  nose,  copying  records  into  an 
enormous  folio.  He  had  wintered  and  summered  in  the  depart 
ment  for  a  great  part  of  a  century,  until  he  had  almost  grown  to 
be  a  piece  of  the  desk  at  which  he  sat ;  his  memory  was  a  mere 
index  of  official  facts  and  documents,  and  his  brain  was  little 
better  than  red  tape  and  parchment.  After  peering  down  for  a 
time  from  his  lofty  perch,  and  ascertaining  the  matter  in  coutro- 
persy,  he  put  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  descended.  He  re 
16 
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membered  to  have  heard  something  from  bis  predecessor  aboul 
an  expedition  of  the  kind  in  question,  but  then  it  had  sailed  dur 
ing  the  reign  of  Dom  loam  II.,  and  he  had  been  dead  at  least  a 
hundred  years.  To  put  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  however,  the 
irchives  of  the  Torre  do  Tombo,  that  sepulchre  of  old  Portu 
guese  documents,  were  diligently  searched,  and  a  record  -waa 
found  of  a  contract  between  the  crown  and  one  ^Fernando  do 
Ulmo,  for  the  discovery  of  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and 
,of  a  commission  secured  to  him  as  Adalantado  of  the  country  he 
might  discover. 

"  There  !  "  cried  Don  Fernando,  triumphantly,  "  there  you 
have  proof,  before  your  own  eyes,  of  what  I  have  said.  I  am  the 
Fernando  de  Ulmo  specified  in  that  record.  I  have  discovered 
the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and  am  entitled  to  be  Adalan- 
tado, according  to  contract." 

The  story  of  Don  Fernando  had  certainly,  what  is  pronounced 
the  best  of  historical  foundation,  documentary  evidence ;  but 
when  a  man,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  talked  of  events  that  had 
taken  place  above  a  century  previously,  as  having  happened  to 
himself,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  set  down  for  a  madman. 

The  old  clerk  looked  at  him  from  above  and  below  his  spec- 
tacles, shrugged  his  shoulders,  stroked  his  chin,  reascended  bia 
lofty  stool,  took  the  pen  from  behind  his  ears,  and  resumed  hie 
daily  and  eternal  task,  copying  records  into  the  fiftieth  volume 
of  a  series  of  gigantic  folios.  The  other  clerks  winked  at  each 
other  shrewdly,  and  dispersed  to  their  several  places,  and  poor 
Don  Fernando,  thus  left  to  himself,  flung  out  of  the  office,  almost 
driven  wild  by  these  repeated  perplexities. 

In  the  confusion  of  his  mind,  he  instinctively  repaired  to  the 
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mausion  of  Alvarez,  but  it  was  barred  against  him.  To  break 
the  delusion  under  which  the  youth  apparently  labored,  and  to 
convince  him  that  the  Seraflna  about  whom  he  raved  was  really 
dead,  he  was  conducted  to  her  tomb.  There  she  lay,  a  stately 
matron,  cut  out  in  alabaster  ;  and  there  lay  her  husband  beside 
her  ;  a  portly  cavalier,  in  armor  ;  and  there  knelt,  on  each  side, 
Ihe  effigies  of  a  numerous  progeny,  proving  that  she  had  been  a 
fruitful  vine.  Even  the  very  monument  gave  evidence  of  the 
lapse  of  time ;  the  hands  of  her  husband,  folded  as  if  in  prayer, 
had  lost  their  fingers,  and  the  face  of  the  once  lovely  Serafina 
was  without  a  nose. 

Don  Fernando  felt  a  transient  glow  of  indignation  at  behold- 
ing this  monumental  proof  of  the  inconstanpy  of  his  mistress  ;  but 
who  could  expect  a  mistress  to  remain  constant  during  a  whole 
eentury  of  absence  ?  And  what  right  had  he  to  rail  about  con- 
stancy, after  what  had  passed  between  himself  and  the  alcayde's 
daughter  1  The  unfortunate  cavalier  performed  one  pious  act 
of  tender  devotion  ;  he  had  the  alabaster  nose  of  Serafina  re- 
stored by  a  skilful  statuary,  and  then  tore  himself  from  the 
tomb. 

He  could  now  no  longer  doubt  the  fact  that,  somehow  or 
other,  he  had  skipped  over  a  whole  century,  during  the  night  ha 
had  spent  at  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities  ;  and  he  was  now  as 
eopiplete  a  stranger  in  his  native  city,  as  if  he  had  never  been 
there.  A  thousand  times  did  he  wish  himself  back  to  that  won- 
derful island,  with  its  antiquated  banquet  halls,  where  he  bad 
been  so  courteously  received  ;  and  now  that  the  once  young  and 
beautiful  Serafina  was  nothing  but  a  great-grandmother  in  mar- 
ble with  generations  of  descendants,  a  thousand  times  would  he 
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recall  the  melting  black  eyes  of  the  aleayde's  daughter,  wha 
doubtless,  like  himself,- was  still  flourishing  in  fresh  juvenility, 
and  breathe  a  secret  wisk  that  he  were  seated  by  her  side. 

He  would  at  once  have  set  on  foot  another  expedition,  at  hia 
own  expense,  to  cruise  in  search  of  the  sainted  island,  but  his 
means  were  exhausted.  He  endeavored  to  rouse  others  to  the 
enterprise,  setting  forth  the  certainty  of  profitable  results,  of 
which  his  own  experience  furnished  such  unquestionable  proof. 
Alas  !  no  one  would  give  faith  to  his  tale ;  but  looked  upon  it  aa 
the  feveiish  dream  of  a  shipwrecked  man.  He  persisted,  in  his 
eflForts;  holding  forth  in  all  places  and  all  companies,  until  he 
becanle  an  object  of  jest  and  jeer  to  the  light-minded,  who  mis- 
took his  earnest  enthusiasm  for  a  proof  of  insanity ;  and  the 
very  children  in  the  streets  bantered  him  with  the  title  of  "  The 
Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities."  ' 

Finding  all  eiforts  in  vain,  in  his  native  city  ofi  Lisbon,  he 
took  shipping  for  the  Canaries,  as  being  nearer  the  latitude  of 
his  former  cruise,  and  inhabited  by  people  given  to  nautical  ad- 
venture. Here  he  found  ready  listeners  to  his  story;  for  the 
old  pilots  and  mariners  of  those  parts  were  notorious  island- 
hunters,  and  devout  believers  in  all  the  wonders  of  the  seas. 
'Indeed,  one  and  all  treated  his  adventure  as  a  common  occur- 
rence, and  turning  to  each  other,  with  a  sagacious  nod  of  the 
head,  observed,  "  He  has  been  at  the  Island  of  St.  Brandan." 

They  then  went  on  to  inform  him  of  that  great  marvel  and 
enigma  of  the  ocean  ;  of  its  repeated  appearance  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  island's  ;  and  of  the  many  but  ineffectual  expeditious 
that  had  been  made  in  search  of  it.  They  took  him  to  a  prom 
»ntory  of  the  island  of  Palma,  whence  the  shadowy  St.  Brandan 
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nad  oftenest  been  descried,  and  they  pointed  out  the  very  tract 
in  the  west  where  its  mountains  had  been  seen. 

Don  Fernando  listened  with  rapt  attention.  He  had  no  lon- 
ger a  doubt  that  this  mysterious  and  fugacious  island  must  be 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Seven  Cities  ;  and  that  some  super- 
natural influence  connected  with  it  had  operated  upon  himself, 
and  made  the  events  of  a  night  occupy  the  space  of  a  century. 

He  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  rouse  the  islanders  to  another 
attempt  at  discovery ;  they  had  given  up  the  phantom  island  as 
indeed  inaccessible.  Fernando,  however,  was  not  to  be  discour- 
aged. The  idea  wore  itself  deeper  and  deeper  in  his  mind,  until 
it  became  the  engrossing  subject  of  his  thoughts  and  object  of 
his  being.  Every  morning  he  would  repair  to  the  promontory 
of  Palma,  and  sit  there  throughout  the  livelong  day,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  the  fairy  mountains  of  St.  Brandan  peering  above  the 
horizon  ;  every  evening  he  returned  to  his  home,  a  disappointed 
man,  but  ready  to  resume  his  post  on  the  following  morning. 

His  assiduity  was  all  in  vain.  He  grew  gray  in  his  ineffect- 
ual attempt :  and  was  at  length  foupd  dead  at  his  post.  His 
grave  is  still  shown  in  the  island  of  Palma,  and  a  cross  is  erected 
on  the  spot  where  he  used  to  sit  and  look  out  upon  the  sea,  in 
hopes  of  the  reappearance  of  the  phantom  island. 

Note. For  various  particulars  concerning  the  Island  of  St. 

Brandan  and  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  those  ancient 
problems  of  the  ocean,  the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  articles 
under  those  heads  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Columbus. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

I  lAVB  already  given  to  the  world  some  anecdotes  of  a  summer  a 
residence  in  the  old  Moorish  palace  of  the  Alhambra.  It  was  a 
dreamy  sojourn,  during  which  I  lived,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of 
an  Arabian  tale,  and  shut  my  eyes  as  much  as  possible  to  every 
thing  that  should  call  me  back  to  every  day  life.  If  there  is 
any  country  in  Europe  where  one  can  do  so,  it  is  among  these 
magnificent  but  semi-barbaric  ruins  of  poor,  wild,  legendary,  ro- 
mantic Spain.  In  the  silent  and  deserted  halls  of  the  Alham- 
bra, surrounded  with  the  insignia  of  regal  sway,  and  the  vivid, 
though  dilapidated  traces  of  Oriental  luxury,  I  was  in  the  strong 
hold  cf  Moorish  story,  where  every  thing  spoke  of  the  palmy 
days  of  Granada  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  crescent. 

Much  of  the  literature  of  Spain  turns  upon  the  wars  of  the 
Moors  and  Christians,  and  consists  of  traditional  ballads  and 
tales  or  romances,  about  the  "  buenas  andanzas,"  and  "  grandoB 
hechos,"  the  '•  lucky  adventures,"  and  "great  exploits"  of  the 
warriors  of  yore.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  these 
lays  which  sing  of  prowess  and  magnanimity  in  war,  and  tender- 
aess  and  fidelity  in  love,  relate  as  well  to  Moorish  as  to  SpauisL 
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cavaliei-s.  The  lapse  of  peaceful  centuries  has  extinguished  the 
rancor  of  ancient  hostility ;  and  the  warriors  of  Granada,  once 
the  objects  of  bigot  detestation,  are  now  often  held  up  by  Span 
ish  poets  as  mirrors  of  chivalrio  virtue. 

None  have  been  the  theme  of  higher  eulogy  than  the  illus- 
trious line  of  the  Abenoerrages,  who  in'  the  proud  days  of  Mos' 
lem  domination  were  the  soul  of  every  thing  noble  and  chival- 
ric.  The  veterans  of  the  family  sat  in  the  royal  council,  and 
were  foremost  in  devising  heroic  enterprises  to  carry  dismay 
into  the  Christian  territories ;  and  what  the  veterans  devised  the 
young  men  of  the  name  were  foremost  to  execute.  In  all  ad- 
ventures, enterprises,  and  hair-breadth  hazards,  the  Abencerrages 
were  sure  to  win  the  brightest  laurels.  In  the  tilt  and  tourney, 
in  the  riding  at  the  ring,  the  daring  bull  fight,  and  all  other  rec- 
reations which  bore  an  aflSnity  to  war,  the  Abencerrages  carried 
off  the  palm.  None  equalled  them  for  splendor  of  array,  for 
noble  bearing,  and  glorious  horsemanship.  Their  open-handed 
munificence  made  them  the  idols  of  the  people;  their  magna- 
nimity and  perfect  faith  gained  the  admiration  of  the  high- 
minded.  Never  did  they  decry  the  merits  of  a  rival,  nor  betray 
the  confidings  of  a  friend ;  and  the  word  of  an  Abencerrage  was 
a  guarantee  never  to  be  doubted. 

And  then  their  devotion  to  the  fair  I  Never  did  Moorish 
beauty  consider  the  fame  of  her  charms  established,  until  she 
had  an  Abencerrage  for  a  lover;  and  never  did -an  Abencerrage 
prove  recreant  to  his  vows.  Lovely  Granada  !  City  of  delights  ' 
Who  ever  bore  the  favors  of  thy  dames  more  proudly  on  their 
3asques,  or  championed  them  more  gallantly  in  the  chivalrous 
tilts  of  the  Vivarambla ?     Or  who  ever  made  thy  moonlit  bal- 
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jonies,  thy  gardens  of  myrtles  and  roses,  of  oranges,  citrons,  aitd 
pomegranates,  respond  to  more  tender  serenades  ? 

Such  were  the  fancies  I  used  to  conjure  up  as  I  sat  in  the 
beautiful  hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  celebrated  in  the  tragic  story 
of  that  devoted  race,  where  thirty-gix  of  its  bravest  cavaliers 
were  treacherously  sacrificed  to  appease  the  jealous  fears  of  a 
tyrant.  The  fountain  which  once  ran  red  with  their  blood, 
throws  up  a  sparkling  jet,  and  spreads  a  dewy  freshness  through 
the  hall ;  but  a  deep  stain  on  the  marble  pavement  is  still  pointed 
out  as  a  sanguinary  record  of  the  massacre.  The  truth  of  th« 
record  has  been  called  in  question,  but  I  regarded  it  with  the 
same  determined  faith  with  which  I  contemplated  the  stains  of 
Rizzio's  blood  on  the  floor  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  I  thank 
QO  one  for  enlightening  my  credulity  on  points  of  poetical  belief 
It  is  like  robbing  the  statue  of  Memnon  of  its  mysterious  music 
Dispel  historical  illusions,  and  there  is  an  end  to  half  the  chsrma 
of  travelling. 

The  hall  of  the  Abencerrages  is  connected  moreover  with  the 
recollection  of  one  of  the  sweetest  evenings  and  sweetest  scenes 
I  ever  enjoyed  in  -Spain.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening, 
when  the  moon  shone  down  into  the  Court  of  Lions,  lighting  up 
its  sparkling  fountain.  I  was  seated  with  a  few  companions 
in  the  hall  in  question,  listening  to  those  traditional  ballads 
and  romances  in  which  the  Spaniards  delight.  They  were  sung 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar,  by  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  fascinating  beings  that  I  ever  met  with  even  among  the  fas- 
cinating daughters  of  Spain.  She  was  young  and  beautiful ;  and 
light  and  ethereal ;  full  of  fire,  and  spirit,  and  pure  enthusiasm. 
She  wore  the  fanciful  Andalusian  dress ;  touched  the  guitsir  witt 
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speaking  eloquence;  improvised  with  wonderful  facility,  and 
as  she  became  excited  by  her  theme,  or  by  the  rapt  attention  c. 
her  auditors,  would  pour  forth  in  the  richest  and  most  melodioua 
strains,  a  succession  of  couplets,  full  of  striking  description,  or 
stirring  narrative,  and  composed,  as  I  was  assured,  at  the  mo- 
ment. Most  of  these  were  suggested  by  the  place,  and  related 
to  the  ancient  glories  of  Granada,  and  the  prowess  of  her  chiv- 
alry. The  Abencerrages  were  her  favorite  heroes ;  she  felt  a 
woman's  admiration  of  their  gallant  courtesy,  and  high-soulcd 
honor  ;  and  it  was  touching  and  inspiring  to  hear  the  praises  of 
that  generous  but  devoted  race,  chanted  in  this  fated  hall  of  their 
calamity,  by  the  lips  of  Spanish  beauty. 

Among  the  subjects  of  which  she  treated,  was  a  tale  of  Mos- 
lem honor,  and  old-fashioned  Spanish  courtesy,  which  made  a 
strong  impression  on  me.  She  disclaimed  all  merit  of  inven- 
tion, however,  and  said  she  had  merely  dilated  into  verse  a  popu- 
lar tradition ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  since  found  the  main  facts  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  Conde's  History  of  the  Domination  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  story  itself  embodied  in  the  form  of  an  episode 
in  the  Diana  of  Montemayor.  Prom  these  sources  I  have  drawn 
it  forth,  and  endeavored  to  shape  it  according  to  my  recollection 
of  the  version  of  the  beautiful  minstrel ;  but  alas  !  what  can 
stipply  the  want  of  that  voice,  that  look,  that  form,  that  action, 
which  gave  magical  effect  to  her  chant,  and  held  every  one  rapt 
in  breathless  admiration  !  Should  this  mere  travestie  of  her  in- 
spired numbers  ever  meet  her  eye,  in  her  stately  abode  at  Gra- 
nada, may  it  meet  with  that  indulgence  which  belongs  to  her  be- 
nignant nature.  Happy  should  I  be,  if  it  could  awaken  in  her 
bosom  one  kind  recollection  of  the  stranger,  for  whose  gratifica- 

16* 
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Hou  she  did  not  think  it  beneath  her  to  exert  those  fascinating 
powers,  in  the  moon-lit  halls  jf  the  Alhambra. 


THE     ABENCERKAGE. 

On  the  summit  of  a  craggy  hill,  a  spur  of  the  mountains  of 
Honda,  stands  the  castle  of  AUora ;  now  a  mere  rain,  infested 
by  bats  and  owlets  ;  but  in  old  times,  a  strong  border-hold  which 
kept  watch  upon  the  warlike  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  held  the 
Moors  in  check.  It  was  a  post  always  confided  to  some  well-tried 
commander,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  was  held  by 
Roderigo  de  Narvaez,  aleayde,  or  military  governor  of  Anti- 
qaera.  It  was  a  frontier  post  of  his  command ;  but  he  passed 
most  of  his  time  there,  because  its  situation  on  the  borders  gave 
frequent  opportunity  for  those  adventurous  exploits  in  which  the 
Spanish  chivalry  delighted. 

He  was  a  veteran,  famed  among  both  Moors  and  Christians, 
not  only  for  deeds  of  arms,  but  for  that  magnanimous  courtesy 
which  should  ever  be  entwined  with  the  stern  virtues  of  the 
soldier. 

His  garrison  consisted  of  fifty  chosen  men,  well  appointed  afld 
well-mounted,  with  which  he  maintained  such  vigilant  watch  that 
nothing  could  escape  his  eye.  While  some  remained  on  guard  in  the 
castle,  he  would  sally  forth  with  others,  prowling  about  the  high- 
ways, the  paths  and  defiles  of  the  mountains  by  day  and  night, 
and  now  and  then  making  a  daring  foray  into  the  very  Vega  oJ 
Grvanada. 
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On- a  fair  and  beautiful  night  in  summer,  when  the  moon  was 
in  the  full,  and  the  freshness  of  the  evening  breeze  had  tempered 
the  heat  of  day,  the  alcayde,  with  nine  of  his  cavaliers,  was  going 
the  rounds  of  the  mountains  in  quest  of  adventures.  They  rod«i 
aUently  and  cautiously,  for  it  was  a  night  to  tempt  others  abroad, 
and  they  might  be  overheard  by  Moorish  scout  or  traveller ;  they 
kept  along  ravines  and  hollow  ways,  moreover,  lest  they  should 
beT)etrayed  by  the  glittering  of  the  moon  upon  their  armor. 
Coming  to  a  fork  in  the  road,  the  alcayde  ordered  five  of  his 
cavaliers  to  take  one  of  the  branches,  while  he,  with  the  remaining 
four,  would  take  the  other.  Should  either  party  be  in  danger, 
the  blast  of  a  horn  was  to  be  the  signal  for  succor.  The  party 
of  five  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  in  passing  through  a  defile, 
they  heard  the  voice  of  a  man  singing.  Concealing  themselves 
among  trees,  they  awaited  his  approach.  The  moon,  which  left 
the  grove  in  shadow,  shone  full  upon  his  person,  as  he  slowly  ad- 
vanced, mounted  on  a  dapple  gray  steed  of  powerful  frame  and 
generous  spirit,  and  magnificently  caparisoned.  He  was  a  Moor- 
ish cavalier  of  noble  demeanor  and  graceful  carriage,  arrayed  in  a 
marlota,  or  tunic,  and  an  albornoz  of  crimson  damask  fringed 
with  gold.  His  Tunisian  turban,  of  many  folds,  was  of  striped 
silk  and  cotton,  bordered  with  a  golden  fringe  ;  at  his  girdle  hung 
a  Damascus  scimitar,  with  loops  and  tassels  of  silk  and  gold.  On 
his  left  arm  he  bore  an  ample  target,  and  his  right  hand  grasped 
a  long  double-pointed  lance.  Apparently  dreaming  of  no  danger 
he  sat  negligently  on  his  steed,  gazing  on  the  moon,  and  singing, 
with  a  sweet  and  manly  voice,  a. Moorish  love  ditty. 

Just  opposite  the  grove  where  the  cavaliers  were  concealed 
the  horse  turned  aside  to  drink  at  a  small  fountain  in  a  rock  be- 
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side  the  road.  His  rider  threw  the  reins  on  his  neck  to  let  him 
drink  at  his  ease,  and  continued  his  song. 

The  cavaliers  whispered  with  each  other.  Charmed  with  the 
gallant  and  gentle  appearance  of  the  Moor,  they,  determined  not  ta 
harm,  but  capture  him ;  an  easy  task,  as  they  supposed,  in  hia 
negligent  mood.  Rushing  forth,  therefore,  they  thought  to  sur- 
round, and  take  him  by  surprise.  Never  were  men  more  mis- 
taken. To  gather  up  his  reins,  wheel  round  his  steed,  brace  hia 
buckler,  and  couch  his  lance,  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  there 
he  sat,  fixed  like  a  castle  in  his  saddle. 

The  cavaliers  checked  their  steeds,  and  reconnoitred  him 
warily,  loth  to  come  to  an  encounter  which  must  prove  fatal  to 
him. 

The  Moor  now  held  a  parley.  "  If  ye  be  true  knights,  and 
seek  for  honorable  fame,  come  on  singly,  and  I  will  meet  each  in 
succession ;  if  ye  be  mere  lurkers  of  the  road,  intent  on  spoil, 
come  all  at  once,  atid  do  your  worst." 

The  cavaliers  communed  together  for  a  moment,  when  on< 
parting  from  the  others,  advanced.  "  Although  no  law  of  chivalry," 
said  he,  "  obliges  us  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  prize,  when  fairly  in  our 
power,  yet  we  willingly  grant  as  a  courtesy  what  we  might  refuse 
as  a  right.     Valiant  Moor,  defend  thyself!" 

So  saying,  he  wheeled,  took  proper  distance,  couched  his  lance, 
and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  made  at  the  stranger.  The  latter 
met  him  in  mid  career,  transpierced  him  with  his  lance,  and  threw 
him  from  his  saddle.  A  second  and  a  third  succeeded,  but  were 
unhorsed  with  equal  facility,  and  thrown  to  the  earth,  severely 
wounded  The  remaining  two,  seeing  their  comrades  thus  rough- 
ly treated,  forgot  all  compact  of  courtesy,  and  charged  both  a* 
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jncc  upon  the  Moor.  He  parried  the  thrust  of  one,  but  was 
wouuded  by  the  other  in  the  thigh,  and  in  the  shock  and  confusion 
dropped  his  lance.  Thus  disarmed,  and  closely  pressed,  he  pre- 
tended to  fly,  and  was  hotly  pursued.  Having  drawn  the  twc 
cavaliers  some  distance  from  the  spot,  he  wheeled  short  about 
with  one  of  those  dexterous  movements  for  which  the  Moorish 
horsemen  were  renowned;  passed  swiftly  between  them,  swung 
himself  down  from  his  saddle,  so  as  to  catch  up  his  lance,  then, 
lightly  replacing  himself,  turned  to  renew  the  combat. 

Seeing  him  thus  fresh  for  the  encounter,  as  if  just  issued 
from  his  tent,  one  of  the  cavaliers  put  his  lips  to  his  horn,  and 
•blew  a  blast,  that  soon  brought  the  Alcayde  and  his  four  compan- 
ions to  the  spot. 

Narvaez,  seeing  three  of.  his  cavaliers  extended  on  the  earth, 
and  two  others  hotly  engaged  with  the  Moor,  was  struck  with  ad- 
miration, and  coveted  a  contest  with  so  accomplished  a  warrior. 
Interfering  in  the  fight,  he  called  upon  his  followers  to  desist,  and 
with  courteous  words  invited  the  Moor  to  a  more  equal  combat 
The  challenge  was  readily  accepted.  For  some  time  the  contest  was 
doubtful,  and  the  Alcayde  had  need  of  all  his  skill  and  strength 
to  ward  off  the  blows  of  his  antagonist.  The  Moor,  however,  ex 
hausted  by  previous  fighting,  and  by  loss  of  blood,  no  longer  sat 
'lis  horse  firmly,  nor  managed  him  with  his  wonted  skill.  Collect- 
ing all  his  strength  for  a  last  assault,  he  rose  in  his- stirrups,  and 
made  a  violent  thrust  with  his  lance ;  the  Alcayde  received  it  upon 
his  shield,  and  at  the  same  time  wounded  the  Moor  in  the  right  arm ; 
then  closing,  in  the  shock,  grasped  him  in  his  arms,  dragged  him 
from  his  saddle,  and  fell  with  him  to  the  earth :  when  putting  his 
knee  upon  his  breast,  and  his  dagger  to  his  throat,  "  Cavalier,"  ex- 
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claimed  he,  "  render  thyself  my  prisoner,  for  thy  life  is  in  n..? 
bands !  " 

"  Kill  me,  rather,"  replied  the  Moor,  "  for  death  -would  be  less 
giievous  than  loss  of  liberty.'' 

The  Alcayde,  however,  with  the  clemency  of  the  truly  brave, 
assisted  him  to  rise,  ministered  to  his  wounds  with  his  own  hands, 
and  had  him  conveyed  with  great  care  to  the  castle  of  AUora, 
His  wounds  in  a  few  days  were  nearly  cured ;  but  the  deepest  bad 
been  inflicted  on  his  spirit.  He  was  constantly  buried  in  a  pro- 
found melancholy. 

The  Alcayde,  who  had  conceived  a  great  regard  for  him,  treat- 
ed him  more  as  a  friend  than  a  captive,  and  tried  in  every  way  to 
cheer  him,  but  in  vain ;  he  was  always  sad  and  moody,  and,  when 
on  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  woul^  keep  his  eyes  turned  to  the 
south,  with  a  fixed  and  wistful  gaze. 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Alcayde,  reproachfully,  "  that 
you,  who  were  so  hardy  and  fearless  in  the  field,  should  lose  all 
spirit  when  a  captive.  If  any  secret  grief  preys  on  your  heart, 
confide  it  to  me,  as  to  a  friend,  and  I  promise  on  the  faith  of  a 
cavalier,  that  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  the  disclosure." 

The  Moorish  knight  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Alcayde.  "  Noble 
cavalier,"  said  he, ''  that  I  am  cast  down  in  spirit,  is  not  from  my 
wounds,  which  are  slight,  nor  from  my  captivity,  for  your  kind- 
ness has  robbed  it  of  all  gloom;  nor  from  my  defeat,  for  to  be 
conquered  by  so  accomplished  and  renowned  a  cavalier,  is  no  dis- 
grace. But  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  grief,  it  is  necessary'  to 
give  some  particulars  of  my  story ;  and  this  I  am  moved  to  do, 
by  the  sympathy  you  have  manifested  toward  me,  and  the  mag' 
nan imity  that  shines  through  all  your  actions. 
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"  Know,  then,  that  my  name  is  Abendavaez,  and  that  T  aia 
jf  the  noble  but  unfortunate  line  of  the  AbenCerrages.  Yoa 
have  doubtless  heard  of  the  destruction  that  fell  upon  our  race. 
Charged  with  treasonable  designs,  of  which  they  were  entirely  in-, 
nocent,  many  of  them  were  beheaded,  the  rest  banished ;  so  that 
not  an  Abencerrage  was  permitted  to  remain  in  Granada,  excepting 
my  father  and  my  uncle,  whose  innocence  was  proved,  even  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  persecutors.  It  was  decreed,  however,  that, 
should  they  have  children,  the  sons  should  be  educated  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Granada,  and  the  daughters  should  be  married  out  ol 
the  kingdom. 

"  Conformably  to  this  decree,  I  was  sent,  while  yet  an  infant 
to  be  reared  in  the  fortress  of  Cartama,  the  Alcayde  of  which  was 
an  ancient  friend  of  my  father.  He  had  no  children,  and  received 
me  into  his  family  as  his  own  child,  treating  me  with  the  kind- 
ness and  affection  of  a  father  ;  and  I  grew  up  in  the  belief  that  he 
really  was  such.  A  few  years  afterward,,  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  but  his  tenderness  toward  me  continued  undiminished. 
I  thus  grew  up  with  Xarisa,  for  so  the  infant  daughter  of  the 
Alcayde  was  called,  as  her  own  brother.  I  beheld  her  charms 
unfolding,  as  it  were,  leaf  by  leaf,  like  the  morning  rose,  each 
moment  disclosing  fresh  sweetness  and  beauty,  and  thought  the 
growing  passion  which  I  felt  for  her  was  mere  fraternal  affection. 

"  At  length  one  day  !■  accidentally  overheard  a  conversation 
between  the  Alcayde  and  his  confidential  domestic,  of  which  I 
found  myself  the  subject. 

. .  "In  this  I  learnt  the  secfet  of  my  real  parentage,  which  the  Al 
3ayde  had  withheld  from  me  as  long  as  possible,  through  reluo- 
lance  to  inform  me  of  my  being  of  a  proscribed  and  unlucky  race 
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It  was  time  now,  he  thought,  to  apprise  me  of  the  truth,  that  ] 
might  adopt  a  career  in  Hfe. 

"  I  retired  without  letting  it  bo  perceived  that  I  had  over 
lieard  the  conversation.  The  intelligence  it  conveyed,  would 
have  overwhelmed  me  at  an  earlier  period  ;  but  now  thfi  intima- 
tion that  Xarisa  was  not  my  sister,  operated  like  magic.  '  In  an 
instant  the  brotherly  affection  with  which  my  heart  at  times  had 
throbbed  almost  to  excess,  was  transformed  into  ardent  love. 

"  I  sought  Xarisa  in  the  garden,  where  I  found  her  in  a  bower 
of  jessamines,  arranging  her  beautiful  hair  in  the  mirror  of  a 
crystal  fountain.  I  ran  to  her  with  open  arms,  and  was  received 
with  a  sister's  embraces ;  upbraiding  me  for  leaving  her  so  long 
alone. 

"  We  seated  ourselves  by  the  fountain,  and  I  hastened  to  reveal 
the  secret  conversation  I  had  overheard. 

" '  Alas  !  "  cried  she,  '  then  our  happiness  is  at  an  end  1 ' 

" '  How  ! '  cried  I,  '  wilt  thou  cease  to  love  me  because  I  an; 
not  thy  brother  ? ' 

"  'Alas,  no  ! '  replied  she,  gently  withdrawing  from  my  em- 
brace, '  but  when  it  is  once  made  known  we  are  not  brother  and 
sister,  we  shall  no  longer  be  permitted  to  be  thus  always  to- 
gether.' 

"  In  fact,  from  that  moment  our  intercourse  took  a  new  cW 
racter.  We  met  often  at  the  fountain  among  the  jessamineb,  but 
Xarisa  no  longer  advanced  with  open  arms  to  meet  me.  She 
became  reserved  and  silent,  and  would  blush,  and  cast  down  her 
eyes,  when  I  seat«d  myself  beside  her.  My  heart  became  a  prey 
to  the  thousand  doubts  and  fears  that  ever  attend  upon  true  love 
Restless  and  uneasy,  I  looked  back  with  regret  to  our  unreserved 
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intercourse  when  we  supposed  ourselves  brother  and  sistir ;  yet 
I  would  not  have  had  the  relationship  true,  for  the  world. 

"  While  matters  were  in  this  state  between  us,  an  order  came 
from  the  King  of  Granada  for  the  Alcayde  to  take  command  of 
the  fortress  of  Coyn,  on  the  Christian  fron'tier.  He  prepared  to 
remove,  with  all  his  family,  but  signified  that  I  should  remain  at 
Cartama.  I  declared  that  I  could  not  be  parted  from  Xarisa. 
'  That  is  the  very  cause,'  said  he,  '  why  I  leave  thee  behind.  It 
is  time,  Abendar'aez,  thou  shouldst  know  the  secret  of  thy  birth. 
Thou  art  no  son  of  mine,  neither  is  Xarisa  thy  sister.'  '  I  know 
it  all,'  exeJ^aimed  I,  '  and  I  love  her  with  tenfold  the  affection  of  a 
brother.  You  have  brought  us  up  together ;  you  have  made  us 
necessary  to  each  other's  happiness;  our  hearts  have  entwined 
themselvefi  with  our  growth  ;  do  not  now  tear  them  asunder.  Fill 
up  the  measure  of  youi^  kindness  ;  be  indeed  a  father  to  me,  by 
giving  me  Xarisa  for  my  wife.' 

•'  The  brow  of  the  Alcayde  darkened  as  I  spoke.  '  Have  I^ 
then  been  deceived  ? '  said  he.  '  Have  those  nurtured  in  my  very 
bosom,  been  conspiring  against  me  ?  Is  this  your  return  for  my 
paternal  tenderness  ?— to  beguile  the  affections  of  my  child,  and 
teach  her  to  deceive  her  father?  It  would  have  been  cause  enough 
to  refuse  thee  the  hand  of  my  daughter,  that  thou  wert  of  a  pro- 
scribed race,  who  can  never  approach  the  walls  of  Granada ;  this, 
however,  I  might  have  passed  over;  but  never  will  1  give  my 
daughter  to  a  man  who  has  endeavored  to  win  her  from  me  by  de- 
ception.' 

«  All  my  attempts  to  vindicate  myself  and  Xaris^  ^  ere  una- 
vailing.  I  retired  in  anguish  from  his  presence,  and  seeking  Xa- 
risa,  told  her  of  this  blow,  which  was  worse  than  death  to  ma 
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'  Xarisa,'  said  T,  '  we  part  for  ever  !  I  shall  never  see  thee  more  1 
Thy  father  will  guard  thee  rigidly.  Thy  beauty  and  his  wealth 
will  soon  attract  some  happier  rival,  and  I  shall  be  forgotten ! ' 

"  Xarisa  reproached  my  want  of  faith,  and  promised  eternal 
Bonstancy.  I  still  doubted  and  desponded,  until,  moved  by  my 
anguish  and  despair,  she  agreed  to  a  secret  union.  Our  espousals 
made,  we  parted,  with  a  promise  on  her  part  to  send  me  word 
from  Coyn,  should  her  father  absent  himself  from  the  fortress. 
The  very  day  after  our  secret  nuptials,  I  beheld  the  whole  train 
of  the  Aloayde  depart  from  Cartama,  nor  would  he  admit  me  to 
his  presence,  nor  permit  me  to  bid  farewell  to  Xarisa.  I  remained 
at  Cartama,  somewhat  pacified  in  spirit  by  our  secret  bond  of 
union ;  but  every  thing  around  fed  my  passion,  and  reminded  me 
of  Xarisa.  I  saw  the  win'dow  at  which  I  had  so  often  beheld  her. 
I  wandered  through  the  apartment  she  had  inhabited ;  the  cham- 
ber in  which  she  had  slept.  I  visited  the  bower  of  jessamines, 
and  lingered  beside  the  fountain  in  which  she  had  delighted. 
Every  thing  recalled  her  to  my  imagination,  and  filled  my  heart 
with  melancholy. . 

"  At  length,  a  confidential  servant  arrived  with  a  letter  from, 
her,  informing  me,  that  her  father  was  to  depart  that  day  foi 
Grranada,  on  a  short  absence,  inviting  me  to  hasten  to  Coyn,  de- 
scribing a  secret  portal  at  which  I  should  apply,  and  the  signal 
by  which  I  would  obtain  admittance. 

"  If  ever  you  have  loved,  most  valiant  Aloayde,  you  may 
judge  of  my  trransport.  That  very  night  I  arrayed  myself  it 
gallant  attire,  to  pay  diue  honor  to  my  bride ;  and  arming  myself 
against  any  qasual  attack,  issued  forth  privately  from  Cartama 
You  know  the  rest,  and  by  what  sad  fortune  of  war  I  find  myself 
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instead  of  a  happy  bridegroom  in  the  nuptial  bower  of  Coyn,  van- 
quished, wounded,  and  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  AUora.  The 
term  of  absence  of  the  father  of  Xarisa  is  nearly  expired.  With- 
in three  days  he  will  return  to  Coyn,  and  our  meeting  will  no 
longer  be  possible.  Judge,  then,  whether  1  grieve  without  cause 
and  whether  I  may  not  well  be  excused  for  showing  impatience 
under  confinement.'' 

Don  Rodrigo  was  greatly  moved  by  this  recital ;  for,  though 
more  used  to  rugged  war  than  scenes  of  amorous  softness,  he  was 
of  a  kind  and  generous  nature. 

"  Abendaraez,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  seek  thy  confidence  to  gra- 
tify an  idle  curiosity.  It  grieves  me  much  that  the  good  fortune 
which  delivered  thee  into  my  hands,  should  have  marred  so  fair 
an  enterprise.  Give  me  thy  faith,  as  a  true  knight,  to  return  pri- 
soner to  my  castle,  within  three  days,  and  I  wUl  grant  thee  per- 
mission to  accomplish  thy  nuptials." 

The  Abencerrage,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  would  have 
thrown  himself  at  his  feet,  but  the  Alcayde  prevented  him.  Call- 
ing in  his  cavaliers,  he  took  Abendaraez  by  the  rigkt  hand, 
in  their  presence,  exclaiming  solemnly,  "  You  promise,  on  the 
faith  of  a  cavalier,  to  return  to  my  castle  of  AUora  within  three 
days,  and  render  yourself  my  prisoner  ?  "  And  the  Abencerrage 
said,  "  I  promise." 

Then  said  the  Alcayde,  "Go!  and  may  good  fortune  attend 
you.  If  you  require  any  safeguard,  I  and  my  cavaliers  are 
ready  to  be  your  companions." 

The  Abencerrage  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Alcayde,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment.  "  Give  me,"  said  he,  "  my  own  armor,  and 
my  steed,  and  I  require  no  guard.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall 
offain  meet  with  so  valorous  a  foe." 
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The  shades  of  night  had  fallen,.when  the  tramp  of  the  dapple 
gray  steed  resounded  over  the  drawbridge,  and  immediatel  j  after* 
wards,  the  light  elatter  of  hoofs  along  the  road  bespoke  the  fleet- 
ness  with  which  the  youthful  lover  hastened  to  his  bride.  It  was 
deep  night  when  the  Moor  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Coyn.  He 
silently  and  cautiously  walked  his  pa,nting  steed  under  its  dark 
walls,  and  having  nearly  passed  round  them,  came  to  the  portal 
denoted  by  Xarisa.  He  paused,  looked  round  to  see  that  he  wag 
not  observed,  and  knocked  three  times  with  the  butt  of  his  lance. 
In  a  little  while  the  portal  was  timidly  unclosed  by  the  duenna  of 
Xarisa.  "  Alas !  Seiior,"  said  she,  "  what  has  detained  you  thus 
long  ?  Every  night  have  I  watched  for  you ;  and  my  lady  is  sick 
at  heart  with  doubt  and  anxiety." 

The  Abencerrage  hung  his  lance,  and  shield,  and  scimitar 
against  the  wall,  and  followed  the  duenna,  with  silent  steps,  up  a 
winding  staircase,  to  the  apartment  of  Xarisa.  Vain  would  be 
the  attempt  to  describe  the  raptures  of  that  meeting.  Time  flew 
too  swiftly,  and  the  Abencerrage  had  nearly  forgotten,  until  too 
late,  his  promise  to  return  a  prisoner  to  the  Aloayde  of  Allora. 
The  recollection  of  it  came  to  him  with  a  pang,  and, woke  him 
from  his  dream  of  bliss.  Xarisa  saw  his  altered  looks,  and  heard 
with  alarm  his  stifled  sighs  ;  but  her  countenance  brightened  when 
she  heard  the  cause.  "  Let  not  thy  spirit  be  cast  down,"  said 
she,  throwing  her  white  arms  around  him.  "  I  have  the  keys  of 
my  father's  treasures ;  send  ransom  more  than  enough  to  satisfy 
the  Christian,  and  remain  with  me." 

"  No,"  said  Abendaraez,  "  I  have  given  my  word  to  return  in 
person,  and  like  a  true  knight,  must  fulfil  my  promise.  After 
.'hat,  fortune  must  do  with  me  as  it  pleases." 
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"  Then,"  said  Xarisa,  "  I  will  accompany  thee  Never  sliah 
thou  return  a  prisoner,  and  I  remain  at  liberty.'' 

The  Abencerrage  was  transported  with  joy  at  this  new  proof 
of  devotion  in  his  beautiful  bride.  All  preparations  were  speed 
ily  made  for  their  departure.  Xarisa  mounted  behind  the  Moor 
on  his  powerful  steed  ;  they  left  the  castle  walls  before  day- 
break, nor  did  they  pause,  until  they  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
'  castle  of  AUora. 

Alighting  in  the  court,  the  Abencerrage  supported  the  steps 
of  his  trembling  bride,  who  remained  closely  veiled,  into  the 
presence  of  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez.  "  Behold,  valiant  Aleayde  1' 
said  he,  "  the  way  in  which  an  Abencerrage  keeps  his  word.  1 
promised  to  return  to  thee  a  prisoner,  but  I  deliver  two  captives 
into  thy  power.  Behold  Xarisa,  and  judge  whether  I  grieved 
without  reason,  over  the  loss  of  such  a  treasure.  Receive  us  as 
thino  own,  for  I  confide  my  life  and  her  honor  to  thy  hands," 

The  Aleayde  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
lady,  and  the  noble  spirit  of  the  Moor.  "  I  know  not,"  said  he, 
"  which  of  you  surpasses  the  other  ;  but  I  know  that  my  castle  is 
graced  and  honored  by  your  presence.  Consider  it  your  own, 
while  you  deign  to  reside  with  me." 

For  several  days,  the  lovers  remained  at  Allora,  happy  in 
each  other's  love,  and  in  the  friendship  of  the  Aleayde.  The 
latter  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  relating 
the  whole  event,  extolling  the  valor  and  good  faith  of  the  Aben- 
serrage,  and  craving  for  him  the  royal  countenance. 

The  king  was  moved  by  the  story,  and  pleased  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  attention  to  the  wishes  of  a  gallant  and  chival- 
rous enemy ;  for  though  he  had  often  suffered  from  the  prowe.ss 
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of  Don  Bodrigo  de  Narvaez,  he  admired  his  heroic  character 
Oalling  the  Alcayde  of  Coyn  into  his  pi  asence,  he  gave  him  the 
letter  to  read.  The  Alcayde  turned  pale,  and  trembled  with 
rage,  on  the  perusal.  "  Restrain  thine  anger,"  said  the  king ; 
there  is  nothing  that  the  Alcayde  of  Allora  could  ask,  that  I 
would  not  grant,  if  in  my  power.  Go  thou  to  Allora ;  pardon 
thy  children  ;  take  them  to  thy  home.  I  receive  this  Abencer 
rage  into  my  favor,  and  it  will  be  my  delight  to  heap  beneStii 
upon  you  all." 

The  kindling  ire  of  the  Alcayde  was  suddenly  appeased.  Ha 
hastened  to  Allora ;  and  folded  his  children  to  his  bosom,  who 
would  have  fallen  at  his  feet  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez  gave  liberty 
to  his  prisoner  without  ransom,  demanding  merely  a  promise  of' 
his  friendship.  He  accompanied  the  youthful  couple  and  their 
father  to  Coyn,  where  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings.  When  the  festivities  were  over,  Don  Rodrigo'  re 
turned  to  his  fortress  of  Allora. 

After  his  departure,  the  Alcayde  of  Coyn  addressed  his  chil^ 
dren  :  "  To  your  hands,"  said  he,  "  I  confide  the  disposition  of 
my  wealth.  One  of  the  first  things  I  charge  you,  is  not  to  for- 
get the  ransom  you  owe  to  the  Alcayde  of  Allora.  His  mag- 
nanimity you  can  never  repay,  but  you  can  pruvent  it  from 
wronging  him  of  his  just  dues.  Give  him,  moreover,  your  entire 
friendship,  for  he  merits  it  fully,  though  of  a  different  faith  " 

The  Abencerrage  thanked  him  for  his  proposition,  which  so 
truly  accorded  with  his  own  wishes.  He  took  a  large  sum  of 
gold,  and  inclosed  it  in  a  rich  coffer  ;  and,  on  his  own  part,  sent 
■six  beautiful  horses,  superbly  caparisoned ;  with  six  shields  and 
lances,  mounted  and  embossed  with  gold.     The  beautiful  Xarisa, 
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It  the  same  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Alcayde,  filled  with  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  and  friendship,  and  sent  him  a  box  of  fra- 
grant cypress  wood,  containing  linen,  of  the  finest  quality,  for  bia 
person.  The  Alcayde  disposed  of  the  present  in  a  characteris- 
tic manner.  The  horses  and  armor  he  shared  among  the  cava- 
liers who  had  accompanied  him  on  tlie  night  of  the  skirmish. 
The  box  of  cypress  wood  and  its  contents  he  retained,  for  the 
sake  of  the  beautiful  Xarisa  ;  and  sent  her,  by  the  hands  of  the 
messenger,  the  sum  of  gold  paid  as  a  ransom,  entreating  her  to 
receive  it  as  a  wedding  present.  This  courtesy  and  magnanimi- 
ty raised  the  character  of  the  Alcayde  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez  still 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  Moors,  who  extolled  him  as  a 
perfect  mirror  of  chivalric  virtue ;  and  from  that  time  forward, 
there  was  a  continual  exchange  of  good  offices  between  them. 

Those  who  would  read  the  foregoing  story  decked  out  with 
poetic  grace  in  the  pure  Castilian,  let  them  seek  it  in  the  Diant 
jf  Montemayor. 


